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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUGTOBT BEMABKS AND BEYIEW OF THE PAST EXAMINATIONS. 

Notwithstanding the innumerable literary works which are published to 
assist candidates preparing for Examinations in General Knowledge, we 
feel ourselves justified in making a bold effort to support a Journal which 
is designed to assist the embryo lawyer. In an educational point of view, 
perhaps no period of a student's life is more momentous to him than when 
be is being initiated into the mysteries of his destined profession; but when 
he has passed his Preliminary Examination his course will be comparatively 
smooth. 

The passing of Examinations in General Knowledge is now a sine qua 
non; and it cannot be doubted that it is absolutely necessary, in order 
that we may really look upon members of the hitherto so-called learned 
professions as men of education. Any student who is opposed to a Pre- 
liminary Examination is, in our opinion, not fitted to occupy a position of 
honor and trust — a position on which the lives and interests of our fellow 
creatures depend. Surely if a man wishes to study for the medical or legal 
profession he ought to be acquainted with, at leasts those elementary subjects 
which enable him to appreciate the more advanced studies so essential to 
sustain his professional reputation. We regret to remark that we have 
heard many say that it is absurd to compel students to pass an Examination 
embodying technical questions. They forget that they are living in an 
advanced age, that great strides are even made for the education of the 
children of the poor; and why should those who hold comfortable and very 
frequently affluent positions in society, refuse to give their children such a 
training as will enable them not only to be favorably received and recog- 
nized wherever they may go, but also to render them that primary aid 
to expound the more advanced doctrines with which they may hereafter 
have to contend ? They likewise forget that in order that we may continue 
to progress in civilization, the education of the rising generation should be 
closely watched, and that everyone should possess a knowledge beyond the 
elementary subjects — reading and writing. If we take a retrospective view, 
we can trace, from the earliest times, the gradual growth and development 
of our literature and the extraordinary advancement in education. What 
is the reason of this? The various governing bodies have, from time to 
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time, insisted upon candidates receiving a good education, and will no longer 
grant their final certificates to one who merely pays a fee and passes a few 
jears with a practitioner. The aasnrance that we formerly had of a man's 
reputation was his recognized ability; but we have now the consolation to 
know that he has passed various ordeals, and this, to a certain extent, is a 
guarantee of his general acquirements. 

Having briefly pointed out the advantages of Examinations in General 
Knowledge, we proceed to make a few observations on the Preliminary 
Examination for Solicitors. We apprehend that no person, on perusing 
our answers to the questions, will condemn our labors on behalf of those 
for whom they are compiled. It is, we believe, scarcely necessary to 
remark that this Journal possesses features of a somewhat novel character, 
for we are not acquainted with any periodical which is published in the 
interest of one literary Examination. It is intended to convey to candidates 
some idea of the Examination they will be called upon to pass, and, we 
trust, we shall not in future hear of their being rejected, as many as, three 
and four times, before they are granted the necessary certificate. 

There are, however, many students who, being entirely unacquainted 
with the nature of the Examination, speak of it with the greatest confi- 
dence, merely because it is a preliminary Examination, and thus they are 
induced to present themselves at the Law Society's Hall. The invariable 
result is, we regret to say, that they fail, and then, finding that they have 
wasted their time in mere conjecture, they are compelled to seek tne best 
aids to enable them to overcome what they call a great difficulty. Although 
we admit that the Examination is rather peculiar, we think it by no means 
difficult ; but would it not be farcical if a candidate, who spells incorrectly 
and scarcely knows the first principles of arithmetic, or the simplest facts 
of English history, could pass the Examination by merely giving notice 
of his intention to be examined and attending at the Hall for two days ? 
Thus many cherish the idea that it is a mere *^ matter of form." What 
would they say if we were to tell them that many students sent from the 
public schools, and, indeed, from Oxford and Cambridge, have, to our own 
knowledge, failed to pass the Examination after two and three attempts. 
We cannot recount the times we have heard rejected candidates remark 
that they had no idea of the nature of the questions. In many instances it 
is necessary that a candidate should be previously prepared in tho several 
subjects. Some persons may be inclined to insert the word " coached," but 
we respectfully beg to tell them that such a course is not needed ; indeed, 
the Examination will not admit of it For instance, if a candidate wishes 
to acquire a knowledge of English history, he may, as the questions on 
this subject take a wide range, read works in which the facts are condensed 
and the salient features of each reign are brought into a narrow nucleus. 
This will enable him not only to study for the Examination, but also to appre- 
ciate the writings of our great historians which he may feel inclined to read 
at any future time. An acquaintance with the elementary features of a sub- 
ject will very frequently kindle in a student's mind a desire to seek further 
knowledge, and, indeed, it is well known to those who are in the habit of 
instructing, that when the main features are acquired, the superstructure 
may be more easily completed. What we call coaching is giving a candi- 
date voluminous notes to learn like a parrot, without any explanation, thus 
making preparation a mere matter of ** cram." We know of many systems 
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which are most effectual, and have astonished candidates themselves. There 
are times when egotism is pardonable, and shall we be exceeding our duty 
on this occasion bj adding that we have been paid high encomiums for our 
system of tuition?— for while candidates are enabled to pass their Exami- 
nations very speedily, they retain a useful knowledge of many subjects. 

We are not aware of the existence of any Examination precisely the 
same as this. For instance, we seldom see in an English grammar paper 
a question requiring a candidate to state the various meanings which may 
be applied to " but," " to," " as," " before," or to give the derivation of 
" eleven," ** twelve," " both," &c. ; and it is impossible, unless a candidate 
be previously acquainted with the nature of the questions, to answer them 
satisfactorily. The ordinary books used in schools are of no use to those 
who are studying for this Examination. 

Our object, however, in issuing this Journal is to give candidates some 
idea as to how they should answer the questions. We do not think it very 
likely that they could extend them as far as we have done; indeed, we have 
endeavoured to make them comprehensive. The Examiners, of course, 
give credit for a partial answer to a question, although candidates are 
required to answer as much as they can within the time limited each day. 
It will be seen that we have set forth the questions in the margin in order 
that they may be more easily compared with the answers, but we must 
remind intending candidates not to imitate our example at the Examination. 

With the view of giving ourselves some status, and that we may be 
r^arded as competent authorities on the subject of the Preliminary Exami- 
nation for Solicitors, we may remark that our labors on behalf of candi- 
dates for the Preliminary Legal and other Examinations have been known 
and recognized for many years by a very large number of candidates, as 
well as by those who have purchased our '* Student's Examination Guide," 
which is published by Messrs. Buttei*worth. 

We cannot conclude our introductory remarks without adding that we 
issue our first number with some diffidence, for we are aware that the first 
number of a journal, like the first edition of a book, is of necessity somewhat 
tentative, but we shall at all times be most happy to give our best con- 
sideration to any suggestions which our readers may feel inclined to offer. 



CHAPTER 11. 

nCPB&FECTIONS OP THE 0BTH06EAPHY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAaS. 

It will readily be seen that the orthography of the English language is 
imperfect— hence the difficulties which arise in forming rules for the correct 
spelling of many words. A perfect system of orthography requires that 
there should be a distinct sound for a separate and appropriate symbol, 
whereas in English there are no less than two and forty sounds for six and 
and twenty letters. Until recently the defects in our alphabet could not be 
accounted for, but many eminent authoritieB are of opinion that there were 
originally only sixteen symbols or letters, and that the rest were variations 
of Uiese. 
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4 PBELIMINART EXAXIKATION JOUBNAL 

The imperfections of the orthography may be accounted for in this 
way : — The alphabet is imperfect, and various expedients have been adopted 
to remedy the imperfections ; words have been derived at different times 
from various sources, and the spelling common to these languages is retained 
while the mode of pronouncing the words is changed, and also the pro- 
nunciation of many words derived from the Anglo-Saxon and old English 
has been changed while the original spelling is retained. Etymology will 
greatly assist the student in ascertaining the correct spelling of words 
derived from foreign languages, and it will also guide him in the proper 
application of words. We find that the letter c is very frequently written 
where s is sounded, as in city^ but rather than conceal the original deriva- 
tion of the word, we prefer retaining the inappropriate symbol. 

The deficiencies and redundancies of the alphabet are numerous. We 
mention a few. A, for instance, has four sounds, as in rather (open), mat 
(short), tall (broad) and tame (long). O is short in rod, but long in road. 

It is very often necessary to alter the spelling of words which are derived 
from the same root, to show their different meanings in our language. For 
examples we mention cheek and cheque, steak and stake, draft and 
draught, brake and break. Some words, however, are derived from en- 
tirely different roots, as sun and son, hair and hare, mite and might, &c. 

Many words which came to us, through various sources, from Latin and 
Greek, vary their spelling, and although fdl the forms are correct, it occasions 
great perplexity. Independent came direct from the Latin, and dependant 
through the French. Similarly, authorize and civilization are Greek forms 
of Latin words; but authorise and civilisation are derived from the French. 
It is a question whether these words ought to be spelt as in the languages 
whence they are originally derived, or according to our system of spelling. 
The present tendency is to represent each sound by an appropriate symbol, 
and this favors the introduction of z instead of s, as in civilization. 

This question was asked at the October (1869) Examination: <<Give 
reasons for and against spelling honor, labor B,nd favor with uf ' As most 
words of this kind are derived from the French, there is a reason for retain- 
ing the «; but of over three hundred words only forty now retain it> and 
no doubt the remaining words will conform to this rule. 

There are various expedients for remedying the imperfections of the 
orthography of the English language. The vowel sounds in many words 
are distinguished by adding an unsounded e to the word; as, mftt, mate; 
n6t, note. A consonant, when not final, is frequently doubled to shorten 
the vowel, as in m&rrj and c&rry. Also words ending in a single consonant 
double it before a suffix; as, excel, excelled; but the two consonants do not 
represent a double sound. The letter c now takes k with it^ as in almanadfc 
and wrecA. 

A great many words exhibit imperfections of orthography :~e« and s are 
frequently written where z is sounded, as in d<^# and wolve*; ed is written 
where t is sounded, as in slipped and learned; ti, si and ci, when followed by 
a vowel, are sounded as sh, as donation, fusion and pronunciation. These 
words exhibit greater defects, comb, sign, \&mb, mnemonics, j^Ailosophy 
(sound off), nephew (sound oft?), wring, i*le, pleasure (sound of z), frutt, 
knoirledge, gusrd, boat, ^shton, four, gaol, &c, &c. 

Although it is evident that the orthography of our hmguage is full of 
defects, perhaps no other language furnishes the orator or writer with a 
greater resource of words. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

STKOPSIS OF LEADING AUTHOBS, STATESMEN, POETS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 

AnglO'Saxon Period. 

GILDAS (liyed in the sixth centurj): was the first British historian; 
wrote a History of the Conquest of Britain in Latin; died 570 a.d. 

CAEDMON: the most ancient English poet; wrote sacred poetry; earliest 
writer in Anglo-Saxon; died 680 a.d. 

ST. ALDHELM : Bishop of Sherborne; a poet and Latin scholar; bom in 
656 A.D., died 709 a.d. 

BEDE (called Venerable): ecclesiastical historian; bom 672 A.D., and died 
736 A.D.; wrote about forty-three works. 

ALCUIN : bom at York 735 a.d. ; educated by Bede ; he taught the 
Emperor Charlemagne ; wrote poetry and theology; died 804 a.d. 

ALFRED (King of England): translator of Bede's History, .^op's Fables, 
&c., into Anglo-Saxon; bom 871 A.D., died 901 a.d. 

ASSER (a monk) : was the tutor, friend and biographer of Alfred the 
Great ; born 837 a.d., died 910 a.d. 

ST. DUNSTAN: bom at Glastonbury in 925 a.d.; Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; one of the greatest ecclesiastical statesmen ; favorite at the 
court of Athelstan ; he was buried in Canterbury Cathedral in 
988 A.D. 

.£LFRIC (Archbishop of Canterbury) : author of a work on Saxon and 
Latin Vocabulary ; wrote several other works, besides eighty ser- 
mons in Anglo-Saxon ; died 1005 a.d. 

Gorman Period. 

INGULF (or Ingulphus) : supposed to have been Abbot of Croyland ; 
secretary to William of Normandy when the latter visited Edward 
the Confessor; went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; born 
1030 A.D., died 1109 a.d. 

ANSELM : bom 1033 a.d. at Aosta in Piedmont ; Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the reigns of William Rufus and Henry L ; he was a very 
great philosophical writer and theologian, and was canonized in the 
reign of Henry VH.; died 1109 a.d. 

LANFRANC: bom at Pavia in 1005 a.d. ; very learned prelate; was 
made prior of the Abbey of Bee and strongly opposed transubstan- 
tiation ; he was an able politician ; rebuilt Canterbury Cathedral 
and founded two hospitals in the neighbourhood ; died 1089 a.d. 

ODO : Bishop of Bayeux, (half-brother of William the Conqueror,) and 
Fitzosbem, were appointed Regents of England during the visit of 
William to Normandy; died 1097 a.d. 

FLAMBARD, RALPH ^surnamed the Tobch): was Bishop of Durham 
in the reign of .William H., and was that monarch's chief extor- 
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tioner; he devised the plan of keeping abbeys and bishoprics vacant 
that the king might receive their revenues ; born 10^ aj>^ died 

1128 A.D. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH: he was Archdeacon of Monmouth, 
and afterwards raised to the See of St. Asaph ; British historian ; 
contributed to the Latin Chronicles ; died 1130 a.d. 

WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY : born in Somersetshire in 1067 aj)., 
and educated at Oxford ; his chief works are *^ De Gostis Regum 
Anglorum" and " Historiae/* "De Gestis Pontificum," &c. ; also 
wrote a chronicle of the Kings of England; died 1143 a.d. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON: composed a general History of England, 
from the earliest times to the reign of Stephen ; he died 1 163 a.d. 

Plantagenet Period. 

LAYAMON : poet ; he wrote a Saxon-English translation of the " Brut 
d'Angleterre" of Wace, also a rhyming chronicle. 

WILLIAM FITZSTEPHEN: a monk; the friend of Thomas k Becket 
(Archbishop of Canterbury), whose life he wrote; also writer of 
the first " History of London and of the Manners and Customs of 
its Inhabitants." 

STEPHEN LANGTON: born in Lincolnshire 1151 a.d.; educated in 
France ; visited Rome, and appointed by Pope Innocent III. to the 
See of Canterbury. John, King of England, refused to acknowledge 
this appointment, hence the Interdict (1208U14). Langton divided 
the Bible into chapters and verses ; he was one of the leading authors 
of the Magna Charta. 

PEMBROKE (Eabl of) : assisted the barons in compelling John to sign 
Magna Charta ; he was Marshal of England, and on the death of 
John he was appointed guardian to the young King (Henry UI.), 
and was afterwards appointed Regent; died 1219 a.d. 

ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER (1230 a.d.- 1285 a.d.) : Hved in the reign 
of Henry III.; and wrote a metrical chronicle of England from 
Brute the Trojan to the year 1271 a.i>. 

ROGER BACON : a celebrated philosopher ; was bom near Ilchester in 
1214 A.D. ; he studied at Oxford, and afterwards enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Robert Grostete, Bishop of Lincoln, and acquired a great 
reputation for his scientific attainments. About 1267 a.d. Bacon 
sent his " Opu8 Majus " with the " Opus Minus " and " Opus 
Tertium " to Pope Clement III., who desired to see his writings ; he 
suggested the reformation of the Calendar ; had some idea of the 
telescope and camera obscura ; died 1292 a.d. 

JOHN WYCLIFFE : bom in Yorkshire 1324 a.d. ; he was educated at 
Oxford; and in 1375 was presented to the rectory of Lutterworth, in 
Leicestershire ; wrote the " Last Age of the Church." In 1377 he 
was charged with disseminating heretical doctrines. Translator of 
the Bible ; earliest English reformer. In 1414 the council of Con- 
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stance condemned his doctrines, and ordered his body to be disin- 
terred and burnt, and the ashes to be thrown into the Severn; 
died 1384 A.D. 
JOHN BARBOUR (1316 a.d.— 1395 A.D.): was Archdeacon of Aber- 
deen ; Scottish poet and historian ; he wrote a poem on the '^ Life 
and Achievements of Robert Bruce," which, on account of its his- 
torical value, has been frequently republished. 

WILLIAM COURTNEY (1341 a.d.— 1396 a.d.) : Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Lord High Chancellor a.d. 1381 ; he persecuted the 
supporters of Wycliffe, and supported the Romish Church. 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER: bom in London 1328 a.d. ; the first great 
English poet; in the reign of Edward III. he was employed on 
various af&irs of state, and sent as ambassador to Genoa, Milan and 
France ; he is called the " Father of English poetry ;" his elegant 
productions are obscured to modem readers; principal poem, the 
"Canterbury Tales;" also "Troilus and Cresseide," "Legend of 
Good Women," " The Court of Love," &c.; died 1400 a.d. 

B ASTON: was a Carmelite monk; poet; brought by Edward IH. to 
Scotland to celebrate his victories; taken by the Scots and made 
to sing the victory of Bannockbutn. 

JOHN GOWER: believed to have been bom in Yorkshire, 1320 a.d. ; 
poet ; he was a member of the Inner Temple ; wrote three poems, 
entitled " Speculum Meditantis," " Vox ClamantiSy" " Confessio 
Amantis^" and other works ; died 1402 a.d. 

Houses of Lancaster and York. 

JAMES L OF SCOTLAND (1406-37): bom 1394 a.d., died 1437 a.d; 
imprisoned by the English for eighteen years ; liberated in 1424, and 
afterwards murdered in his bed; studied Chaucer, and wrote several 
works, the only remaining work being "The King's Quhair" or 
Book. 

HUMPHREY OF GLOUCESTER: brother of Henry V.; appointed 
Regent on the death of this monarch. In 1421 he married Jocque- 
line of Bavaria, and claimed a large portion of the Netherlands as 
her inheritance, and was opposed by the Duke of Brabant, who 
claimed to be the husband of this Princess ; he opposed Cardinal 
Beaufort, who caused him to be arrested and imprisoned; died 
1447 A.D. 

HENRY BEAUFORT: was bom in 1370 a.d., and died in 1447 A.D.; 
studied at Oxford ; was Bishop of Lincoln, and made chancellor in 
1406 A.D.; created cardinal in 1429; was opposed by the Duke of 
Gloucester. 

SOMERSET (Duke of) : chief minister of Henry VI.; killed at the first 
battle of St. Albans, 1455 a.d. 

JOHN LYDGATE: poet; bom about 1375 A.D., died 1460 a.d.; he was 
a Benedictine monk of Bury St. Edmunds ; educated at Oxford ; 
chief works, " History of Thebes" and « Siege of Troy," which are 
very scarce. ^ 
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THOMAS WALSmGHAM : a Benedictine monk of St Albans (flourished 
about 1440); wrote a Histoiy of England from 1273 a.d. to the death 
ofHenry V. (1422A.D.) 

JOHN CAPGRAVE (1393 aj).— 1481 a-d.): was a celebrated divine and 
historian. 

SIR JOHN FORTESCUE : chief justice, and a distinguished writer ; 
he studied at Lincoln's Inn and was called to the bar ; chief justice of 
the court of Queen's Bench ; he was attainted by parliament for his 
devotion to the cause of Henry VT.; and fled with Queen Margaret 
to Flanders, where he wrote his well-known work " De Laudibus 
Legum Angli©" — The Praises of the Laws of England, 

SIR THOMAS LITTLETON: bom at Frankley in Worcestershire 1421 
A.D.; wrote a work on " Tenures" in Norman-French ; regarded as 
the principal authority for the law of real property in England ; a 
judge of the court of Common Pleas ; died 1481 a.d. 

WILLIAM CAXTON (1410 a.d.— 1491 a.d.) : native of Kent ; he was 
the earliest English printer; went to Flanders, where he acquired a 
knowledge of the art ; returning to England, he established a print- 
ing press in Westminster Abbey 1471 ; in 1477 he issued the "Dictes 
and Sayings," the first book printed in England ; wrote a great many 
works, of which little is known. 

JOHN MORTON: bom at Bere in Dorsetshire 1410 A.D.; in 1485 ap- 
pointed Master of the Rolls, and in 1486 was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and in the following year Lord Chancellor; died 1550 

A.D. 

( To be continued,) 



CHAPTER IV. 

the questions asked at the preliminary examination held on the 
15th and 16th days of February, 1871, with the answers. 



I. English Composition, 
II. „ Language, 
m. „ History. 

IV. Ooography of Atrope and of ths JBritith Jsles. 
y. Arithmetic, 

VL Momentary Knowledge of Latin. 
VIL jF¥eneh Language, 

I. English Composition. 

Candidates were requested to write an essay or letter, &c^ not less thau 
two pages in length, on one of the following subjects : — 
(1.) Milton. 
(2.) The war of 1870 between France and Germany. 
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(3.) School life, 

(4.) The choice of a profession. 

{5.S Our national defences. 

(6.) Some incident of travel or personal adventure. 

(7.) On the dignify of work. * 

[See Chapter YL for remarks on this suhject.] 



II. English Language. 
1. Enumerate the There are forty-two elementary Bonnda of the English 

i*^i. t:« 1* l 1 T/velve are mmple Towel aonnds; that is to say, they can be 

of the Enghsh Ian- pronounced by themselvea:- 
guage and classify 1. The sound of a in father, 

them according to 
the organs of 
speech affected. 



2. 


» 


a in fat. 


8. 


>t 


a in fate. 


4. 


» 


a in fall. 


6. 


n 


in not. 


6. 


M 


in note. 


7. 


n 


^ in bed. 


8. 


»f 


i in pit 


9. 


n 


ee in feet. 


10. 


n 


ttinbuU. 


11. 


n 


00 in f ooL 


12. 


tt 


u in duck. 


Ihur are diphthongal sounds: - 


— 


13. 


The sound of 


: ou in house. 


14. 


n 


em in new. 


16. 


9) 


(H in oil. 


16. 


n 


i in bite. 


Two are semi-yowel sounds:— 




17. 


The sound of w in wet. 


18. 


}f 


y in yet. 


Sixteen are mutes and semi-yowels:— 


19. 
20. 


The sound of ^ in pate. 
„ d in ban. 


21. 


» 


/in fan. 


22. 


>» 


9 in van. 


23. 


n 


e in tin. 


24. 


ty 


n in dm. 


26. 


}> 


th m thin. 


26. 


yt 


th m thine. 


27. 


99 


ifcinkind. 


28. 


>f 


^in^un. 


29. 


M 


«in sm. 


SO. 


M 


z in zeal. 


31. 


f) 


th in shear. 


32. 


tt 


t in azure, gUuder. 


sa 


tt 


<;A in chest. 


34. 


, » 


j m jest 



Four are liquid sounds:— 

36. The sound of 2 m let 
36. „ m in man. 

87. „ n in not 

38. „ r in run. 
There are also the four following: — 

39. The sound of r in work. 

40. „ nffm king. 

41. „ h in hot 

42. „ wh in why^r^ j 
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Claflnflcation according to the organs of speech affected: — 
Labials (labia, the lipg), P, B, F, y, M. 
Dentals (dentes, the teeth), T, D, TH (2), s, Z (2), aH, i 
Linguals {linffit-a, tongue), L, N, B (ran). 
Palatals (paiatum, palate), a, B, J. 
Gnttorals (guttur, throat), K, B, H (2). 



2. How has the 
Eoglidh alphabet 
been criticised ? 



There are two and forty sounds for six and twenty letters. It 
has been suggested that the ori^nal alphabet consisted of sixteen 
letters, that the rest are variations of these, and that a, e and e 
are the three principal vowel breathings. The alphabet is not 
full enough, since many single articulate sounds hare no corre- 
sponding signs whereby they may be expressed. It is nnceitain, 
inconsistent, erroneous, deficient and redundant The/ in fan 
and the v in van (sounds in a certain decree of relationahip top 
and b) are expressed by a sound as unlike as/ is unlike ji, and 
as V is unlike h. The sound of the th in thin and th in thine, the 
$h in shine, similarly related to t, d and », are expressed by signs 
as like t, d and « respectively as th and ih. 

The i in bite is considered as the long (independent) sound of 
the i in pit; whereas it is a diphthongi^ sound. 

The u in duck is looked upon as a modification of the « in 
bull; whereas it is a specifically distinct sound. There are 
numerous other examples showing the incomplete state of the 
alphabet Q is superfluous, ow and hw being its equivalent X 
also is supemuous, Ju, gz or z being equivalent to it, &c, &c 



2. How are the 
EDglish plurals 
formed? 



The ordinary rule for the formation of the plural of nouns in 
English is by adding the letter < to the singular. 

These are the exceptions : — Nouns ending in «, w, th, eh soft 
and o take ei ; as, losses, foxes, fishes, churches and potatoes. 
If a word ends in o preceded by a vowel it takes only $ : folios. 
• Nouns ending in y preceded by a vowel take only $, as bovs ; 
but if the y be preceded by a consonant it is changed in i and es 
is added ; as, flies. 

Most nouns ending in /and fe form their plural in rei; as, 
calf, calves ; knife, knives. A few nouns, as grief, hoof, stuff, 
&c., simply take the $. 

A few nouns of Saxon origin fonn their plurals by changing 
the vowel sound of the singular ; as, man, men ; goose, geese ; 
tooth, teeth, &c. 

A few nouns take an ending: — Ox, oxen; child, children; 
brother, brethren, &c 



3. Give an ex- 
ample of a (1) sen- 
tence containine a 
relatiYe which 
qualifies its ante- 
cedent and also 
of a (2) sentence 
which does not 
qualify its ante- 
cedent 



(1) The man who possesses great ability. 

(2) The man who appeared to possess great ability. 
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4. Give the past 
tense and penect 
participle of the 
Mlowisig verbs : 
lay, breathe, hang, 
forego, engrave, 
spring, load, climb, 
freeze. 

5. What is the be- 
fore a compara- 
tive? 

6. What is the 
force of as when 
preceded bj such f 

7. Give the his- 
tory, formation 
and use of the 
gerund in English. 



8. How are con- 
junctions classi- 
fied? What do 
tiiey conjoin ? 



e$ent Tmse, 


Past Ten$e. 


Perfect ParticipU. 


lay 


laid 




laid • 


blMtiM 


breathed 




breathed * 


bang 


liangedor 


hnng 


hanged or hung 








fongone 


engraTe 


engrayed 




itegraved or engraren 


spring 


f3 




sprung 


load 




loaded or laden 


climb 


climbed 




climbed 


freeze 


froze 




frozen 



The ablatire of the demonstratiTe ;— 

** The more, the merrier.' 



It has the force of a relative pronoun : — 

"Such stuff ai dreams are made of." 



We find in A. 8. the infinitiye was inflected $ as, nom. and 
ace. writ^n, to write ; dat. to writ-ann-e, for writing, and this 
dative is osnally called the gerund. 

The nom. and ace. writ^n afterwards assomed the forms 
writ-en, writ4n and finally writing, and this form of the infini- 
tive is aJso known to modem ^mmarians as the gerund. In 
O. £. we occasionally find at mstead of to before the inflnitlTe, 
hence the similarity of the forms writing and to write. 

We also find that the old infinitire snffix -an becomes -ing^ 
writing. Where the old infinitiTe snffix -an and the dative 
case-ending -e are lost — to write, this is also known as the 
gemnd. 

The gerond in -dng is frequently found with the old prepo- 
ffltion on, an or a preAxed-^orwriting, a-bmlding, 

lb, in to write, is a dative case goyemed by the preposition 
to, and means for writing. This form must be distingnished 
from the ordinary infinitive (to) write; as, He came to learn 
(Jor learning, gerund). He likes to learn (infinitive). 

A common use of the gerund with to is to express a purpose. 
The gerund with to is found in connection with adjectives and 
nouns : " 'Tis time to sheathe the sword and spare mankind." 

In modem English the gerund represents an action without 
reference to the agent or the time of tne action. Sometimes this 
form is found : "He is a-cotning." A is derived from the pre- 
positions on and an. Sometimes the proposition in is found 
with the gerund in ing, as— *< He took time in doing the work." 

As our space is limited, we cannot extend this answer any 
further. 

Conjunctions are classified thus :— 

Co-ordinate are those which couple independent propo- 
sitions. 
Subordinate join a dependent to a principal sentence. 
Conjunctions unite propositions, or the different parts of an 
extended sentence. 



9. Explain the 
construction of 
than in oompara- 
tive sentences. 



Than is a conjunction, and has the same case after it i 
before it :^ 

He U tdOer than she (Nom.). 
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10. Ifi there a case 
absoUte? If so, 
what is it ? 

11. Parse the 
woi*ds in italics: 
(a) How do you 
rfo?(b)Jlfe thinks, 
(c) It is done to a 
turn, (d) We are 
to blame, (e) To- 
morrow, (f ) Not 
but that it may be 
true. 



Tes. It is the Dative Absolute : — 

" This done, he went out*' 
Some grammarians say that this is the NominatiYe Absolate. 

(a) The first <2(» is the second person plural of the anxiliaiy 
verb << do " employed interrogatively ; the second do is derived 
from the verb dugan, " fare.*' 

(b) The tne in me thinks is a personal pronoun, third person 
singular, dative case. The subject is expressed in the words 
that follow the verb. 

(c) The preposition to is used to express what is called a 
dative relation ; the expression has the form of an adverb : a is 
an indefinite article, turn is a noun, singular number, dative 
case. 

(d) To blame (i. e. to be blamed) is the gerund with to, used 
in a passive sense. 

(e) The to in to-morrow is a form of the demonstntive 
pronoun. 

(f) But is an adverb in this sentence. ITot hut is etjuivalent 
to two negatives and is a weak affirmative or a concession. 



1. Give a succinct 
account of the 
Roman invasions 
with dates. Men- 
tion the most im- 
portant monu- 
ments of their rule 
which remain to 
this day. 



in. English History. 

Julius Cassar first invaded Britain Auf^t 20th, 54 B.C., and 
landed near Dover in Kent ; but part of his fleet being shattered, 
he returned to Gaul, having been absent about a month. Ciesar 
made a second invasion in the followingyear (55 B.C.), but was 
opposed by Cassivelaunus, chief of the Irinobantes (counties of 
Essex and Middlesex), who ultimately submitted and paid 
hostages to the Romans. 

The Romans, led by Aulus Plautius, returned in the reign of 
Claudius, and were opposed by Caractacns, chief of the ^ures 
(South Wales). Plautius was assisted by Vespasian, who, it is 
said, fought more than thirty battles before he could subdue the 
Britons. Plautius was succeeded by Ostorius Scapula (50 — 53), 
who attacked Caractacns and took him prisoner, and sent him 
to Rome, where, on account of his manly bearing, the Emperor 
Claudius ordered his release. 

^53 to 57.) Aulus Didus was the next Grovemor of Britain, 
and was chiefly employed in replacing Cartismandna in the 
government of the Brigantes, from which she had been expelled 
tor giving up Caractacns to the Romans. 

(58 to 68.) Suetonius Paulinus, a most distinguished Roman 
general, was the next governor of Britain. His first act was to 
attack the Druids who encouraged the Silures and Oidovioes to 
oppose the Romans. He next defeated (61 a.d.) Boadicea, 
queen of the Iceni, under the following drcumstances : Prasu- 
tagus died and left his property to be divided between the emperor 
and his daughters, but the imperial procurator seized all, and 
when Boadicea expostulated, she was oidered to be imprisoned. 
The Iceni, assisted by the Trinobantes, then attacked the Romans 
on their colony of ^9ittf20<f«n»m (Colchester), which was reduced 
to ashes. Paulinus then gave the Britons battle, and about 
80,000 were shun. Boadicea, unwilling to survive their defeat, 
ended her life by taking poison. 

Julius Agjicola (78—84) may be said to have completed a 
conquest which had somewhat dimmed the Roman arms* He 
first marched into the mountains of the Ordovices and put nearly 
the whole tribe to death, for having destroyed a troop of cavalry 
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stationed in that district He reduced Anglesea a second time. 
He established the Roman power nearly to the borders of Scot- 
land; and to keep the highlanders in check, Agricola boilt 
( 81 A.D.) a chain of forts from the Frith of Forth to that of the 
Clyde. After this he crossed the Grampians and conquered a 
Caledonian army, commanded by Galgacns, their chief. 

The Emperor Adrian (121 A.D.) ordered a second wall to be 
built from the Solway Firth to the Tyne. A third wall was 
erected by the Emperor ScTems (died at York 211 A.D.). Por- 
tions of these walls ma^ be seen at the present time. 

There were ninety cities which grew up in Britain ; of these 
thirty-three have been preserved, and tihey may be considered 
among the most important Roman monuments now remaining. 
All names of places with the word ** caster " or " cester ** suf- 
fixed denote their previous connection with the Romans. We 
also find words connected with the diristian worship were intro- 
duced bv the Roman monks, such as minster for mantuterium; 
preach for prtedicare. Many customs which now prevail were 
introduced by the Romans, such as the ceremonies connected 
with marriages, deaths, &c. 

As to the introduction of Christianity by the Romans it seems 
somewhat doubtful ; but we are told that Paul and his disciples 
converted many of the Britons. 



2. Give an ac- 
count of the settle- 
ments of our Saxon 
ancestors in this 
country. State 
what you know of 
the following in- 
stitutions: — Bret- 
walda. Frank- 
pledge, Witenage- 
moty Bocland and 
Weregild. 



After the Romans left Britain, the inhabitants, who had lived 
in peace under their rule, were frequently annoyed by the incur- 
sions of the Picts and Scots. Vortigcm sought in vain the aid 
of the Romans, and he was therefore compelled to hire foreign 
mercenaries to assist him in defending his faction. 

He afterwards asked the aid of two Saxons, named Hengist 
and Horsa, who landed at Ebbs-fleet, in Kent. The terms were 
arranged, and with their assistance the Picts and Scots were ex- 
terminated. Vortigem therefore consented that more Saxons 
should be brought over. Seventeen vessels came shortly after, 
and Rowena, the daughter of Hengist, was in one of them. It 
is said that Vortigem was struck with the beauty of Rowena, 
whom he married. For about six years ihe Saxons conducted 
themselves very peaceably, but they disagreed between them- 
selves and war ensued. Horsa was killed in one battle and 
Hengist left the kingdom; but on the death of Vortimer, who 
had usuiped the throne of Vortigem, Hengist returned, and 
after killing many of the British chiefs be became the king of 
Kent He died in 488 A.D. and left the throne to his son Esc. 
A body of Saxons, under the conduct of Ella and his three sons, 
had some time before laid the foundation of the kingdom of the 
South Saxons. There were besides many smaller kingdoms 
founded. 

Bretwalda^^TUhvi term has led to much controversy. It was 
a term applied to the (seven) kings who govemed the states 
during the Saxon period. 

Frankpledge came out of the laws of Edward the Confessor. 
It was this, that in all the villa throughout the kingdom all men 
were bound to be in a guarantee by tens, so that if one of the 
ten men offended, the other nine might hold him to right, but if 
he should flee and they allege they could not have him to ri^ht, 
then thirty-one days were granted to them to bring him to jus- 
tice. It was necessary for the nine to make oath that they took 
no part in the offence. 

Witenagemdt was the national council or legislature of Eng- 
land in the days of the Saxons. It was an assembly of the 
witam or wise men. 
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3. Write a life of 
one of the follow- 
ing:— Edward the 
Confeesor, Henry 
L, Thomas a 
Becket. 



4. Mention the 
principal events 
which took place 
in the reign of 
Henry m. 



JBocland.—la the Saxon times, when land was gnmJbtd to 
indiyidnals in perpetnity as freehold, it was called hoc-land 
from hoc, a book or wriUng, becaase, after the introdnctioii of 
writing, sach estates were conyejed by a deed or charter. 

Weregild was a fine imposed in the Saxon times on anyone for 
personal violence. The amount of the weregild varied according 
to the injoiy done and rank and property of the individual. 
For this pnrpose all commoners were divided into three classes : 
first, the tyrehind man or ceorl, whose fine was 200 shillings ; 
secondly, the sixhind man or lesser thane, whose were was 600 
shillings; and, thirdly, the royal thane, whose death conld not 
be compensated under 1,200 shillings. 

Thomas ^ Becket (bom 1117 A.D.) was the son of Gilbert 
Becket, a merchant of London. According to the chroniclers, 
his father, following the English army to Palestine as a merchant 
adventurer, became, by ill luck, a slave to a rich Mussulman, 
whose daughter, conceiving an affection for the captive English- 
man, furnished him with means of escape, intending to accompany 
him. Gilbert regained his liberty, but, from some cause not 
mentioned, left his deliverer behind. Nothing daunted, the 
maid followed him to London, and walking ttie streets, con- 
tinually pronounced Uie name of her lover, tUl Becket, hearing 
thereof, made her first a Christian and then his wife. Thomas, 
said to be the son of this union, received the elements of hia 
education at Merton Abbey, in Surrey, and completed it at the 
celebrated schools in London, Oxford and Paris. On the death 
of his father he was taken into the family of Theobald, the 
primate, by whom he was sent to perfect his knowledge of the 
civil and canon law, under Gratian, at Bologna. On his return 
he received ecclesiastical preferment, and was then sent to Borne 
on business relating to tne see of Canterbury. Theobald made 
him successively ardideacon of Canterbury, provost of Beverley, 
and prebendary of Lincoln and St. Paul's. In 1158, Henry 
made him his chancellor, being the first Englishman appointed 
to an important office since the Conijuest. As there are many 
questions, and the circumstances which led to his death are so 
well known, we cannot devote more space to this answer. 

On the death of John, Louis VIII. held London, but all 
Englishmen deserted him. Henry being only ten years old, 
the Earl of Pembroke was appointed resent. Louis, who had 
brought over a fleet and troops, was deroated at Lincoln, and 
soon after Hubert de Burgh destroyed the French fleet off Calais, 
causing quicklime to be thrown in the faces of the French. 

Pembroke died (1228 A.D.) in the third year of his regency, 
and Hubert de Burgh and Peter de Roches were appointed to 
manage the afEairs of the state. In 1226 a tax was granted for 
an expedition to France to recover Poitou and Guienne, but it 
was unsuccessful. The King cast the blame on De Burgh, who 
was disgraced and sent from prison to prison until he again rose 
in favour. He was ultimately banished from the kingdom. 

The barons revolted under Simon de Montford, Earl of 
Leicester, brother-in-law of the king. An assembly, called the 
Mad Parliament, met at Oxford and appointed a committee to 
reform the state. The enactments were : 1. That four knights 
should be elected to represent the freeholders of every county. 
2. That sheriffs should be elected annually. 8. That accounts 
of the public money should be given annually. 4. That parlia- 
ment should meet three times a year, in February, June and 
October. 
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5. What was the 
origin of the term 
Flaatagenet? How 
long, and in the 
persons of what 
monarchs, did the 
djnastj continue ? 



6. Write a sketch 
of the life of one 
of the most emi- 
nent historical 
characters in the 
reign of Henry 

vin. 



1154—1189 .. 


35 years 


1189—1199 .. 


10 „ 


1199—1216.. 


17 „ 


1216—1272 ,. 


66 }, 


1272—1307 . . 


36 „ 


1307—1827 .. 


20 „ 


1327—1377 .. 


60 „ 


1377—1399 .. 


22 „ 



The barons were enraged at the king breaking his promises, 
and thej rose under Simon de Montfort. A batUe was fonght 
at Lewes, in Sussex (1264), and Henry and his son Edward 
were taken prisoners; but Edward escaping, met Leicester at 
Evesham, in Worcestershire (1265), where a battle was fought, 
ending in the death of Leicester. 

The term Flantagenet is derived from plantoifeniita, the 
Latin for the shrub we call broom, which, as an emblem of hu- 
mility, was worn by the first Earl of Anjou when a pilgrim to 
the Holy Land. 

The Flantaeenet period lasted from 1154 A.D. to 1399 A.D.— 
213 years. The dynasty continued in the following kings : — 

Henry n. (Cnrtmantle^ ~~ 

Richard L (Ccsur de Lion) < 

John (Lackland) . . , 

Henry IH. (Winchester) . 

Edward I. (Longshanks) 

Edward IL (Caernarvon) . 

Edward IH. (Windsor) 

Bichard II. (Bordeaux) 

Wolsey was bom (1471 a.d.) at Ipswich, of parents who were 
snfficienUy wealthy to provide a good education for their son ; 
but whether his tsiher was a bntdier or grazier, as is commonly 
asserted, is uncertain ; sent to Magdalen College, Oxford, he 
eraduated at the age of fifteen, when he was c^led ** the boy 
bachelor." From uie Marquis of Dorset he received his first 
ecclesiastical preferment, the living of Lymington. He next 
became deputy for Sir John Nanfan, treasurer of Calais, and by 
him was recommended to the service of Henry VII., who soon 
discovered Wolsey's ready ability, and made him Dean of Lin- 
coln (1508\ On the accession of Henry VIIL, he retained his 
favour with the court, and rose so quickly in the king's good 
graces, that he soon did nearly what he pleased. At different 
times he held the sees of Toumay, Lincoln, Winchester and 
York, and the dignity of cardinal and papal leeate; and he 
likewise farmed for the foreign bishops who held them the 
revenues of the dioceses of Bath, Worcester, and Hereford. His 
ambition, not yet satisfied, aimed at the popedom, and was 
twice disappointed, a piece of ill fortune which he attributed to 
Charles, w^om he ever afterwards held in aversion. Wolsey's 
temporizing policy with regard to the king's divorce brought 
about his UXl Being cha^^d with transgressing the Statute of 
Praemunire, ho confe^ed his guilt, and was sentenced to lose the 
protection of the law, to foiteit all his property, and to be in 
person at the mercy of the king. Henry vouchsafed him a 
momentary gleam of royal favour, and then ordered his arrest 
for treason. On the road from York to London, he died of 
dysentery in the monastery at Leicester, having first given 
utterance to the memorable sentence — " If I had served G(od as 
diligently as I have done the king, He would not have given me 
over in my gray hairs." 

Wolsey attained his elevation by a winning address, combined 
with shrewdness, talent and learning; his ambition was un- 
limited ; his rapacity great ; he was arrogant and overbearing, 
and extremely fond of splendour and parade. But he was a 
great minister, enlightened beyond the age in which he lived, 
diligent in business, and a good servant to the king ; for when 
his authority was established, he checked the kiuj^s cruelty, 
restrained many of his caprices, and kept his passions withm 
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bounds; the latter part of Henrjr's reign wu 
eriminid than that during which tiie cardinal pi 
Goonaelfl ; he died 1530 A.D. 



far more 
hia 



7. Write an ac- 
count of the per- 
sonages known as 
the old and joung 
pretenders respec- 
tivelj. 



The Old Pretender was James Francis Edward, son of 
James II. by Marjr of Modena; bj the Jacobites he was some- 
times called James III., but more generally the GheyaHer dt St. 
Geoige. On the death of James IL (1701) France and other 
powers acknowledged the Pretender as king of England. In 
1708 Louis of France sent him with a force to Scotland; bnt the 
expedition was nnsnccessfaL In 1716, in consequence of the 
rebellions in England and Scotland in his f ayonr, the Pretender 
appeared in Scotland among his supporters. He was assisted by 
the Earl of Mar, who, having gathered around him 10,000 clans- 
men, held all the highlands; bnt he was dosely watched b^ the 
Duke of Aitfyle, who defeated him at the battle of Skeriffmmir 
in thesoutb of Perthshire. At Perth the Pretender wasted 
many days; and while preparing for his coronation he heard that 
Argyle was advancing, and he retreated northward towards 
Montrose, where he and Mar embarked for France. Four years 
after he married Maria Clementina, granddaughter of John 
Sobieski, King of Poland, by whom he had Charles Edward (the 
young Pretender) and Henry Benedict, subsequently known as 
Cardmal York, who died at Rome, 1807. 

The Young Pretender was Charles Edward Stuart, son of 
James, the old Pretender. In 1744 he was brought from Rome 
to take part in the expedition for the inyasion of England. Li 
1745 he landed at Moidart on the coast of InTemess-diire. He 
was accompanied by a few followers, and to him was opposed 
Sir John Cope, who conmianded the royal forces. At Perth 
Charles was proclaimed Regent, and eyervone — ^ma^strates and 
citisens — welcomed him, and he took up his abode m the palace 
of Holyrood. A few days after was fought the battle of Preston 
Pa/n$, which resulted, in favour of the young Pretender. He 
took Carlisle in three days ; but he was not as favourably received 
as he expected. He reached Derby, and was advised to return. 
For some months he wandered among the Grampians, and was 
finally routed by the Duke of CumlKBrland on CuUoden Moor 
(1746), nine miles from Inverness. After staying five months 
in Scotland, he went to France and remained till the peace of 
1748. For some time he appears to have been a wanderer in 
western Europe. When all the European courts refused to 
assist him he sunk into a life of depravity. 



8. Whence and 
how did Heniy 
Vn., James 1. 
and George I. de- 
rive their respec- 
tive titles to the 
crown? 



Henry VII, was the son of Margaret Beaufort and Edmund 
Tudor, son of Owen Tudor, who married Catherine, widow of 
Henry V. Margaret Beaufort was the daughter of John Beau- 
fort, son of John Duke of Lancaster (by Catherine Synford), 
third son of Edward lU. 

Henry VII. also claimed the throne by right of conquest, but 
he dared not assert this openly, as it would have united against 
him botii friends and foes; for it was held that a conqueror 
might dispossess men of their lands. The third claim was the 
marriage between himself and Elizabeth of York, which ulti- 
mately proved to be the only claim of real value. 

JameM I, of England (and VI. of Scotland) was the son of 
Mary Queen of Scots, daughter of James V., who was the son 
of James IV., who marri^ Maisaret, the eldest daughter of 
Henry VIL — hence James L derived his claim as the repre- 
sentative of Margaret. 
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(George I. was the son of Sophia (who married the Elector of 
Hanover), jronngeBt daughter of Elizabeth, who was the daughter 
of James I. 



9. Who were the 
Lollards, Noncon- 
formistSy and the 
Non-Jurors re- 
spectivelj ? 



The Lollards were the followers of Wjcliffe, who, in order 
to extend his opinions, hired itinerating preachers, and from 
these grew ap a sect to whom this name was given. It is no 
donbt derived horn lullen or IdlleHf to sing with a snbdned 
voice, from their practice of singing hjmns. 

Naneon/ormUU, a name given to the Puritans who refused to 
be bound hj the Act of Supremacy and Act o| Conformity 
passed in the reign of ElizabeUi, and also to those who refused 
to conform to the Act of Uniformitj, passed 1662 A.D., in the 
reign of Charles IE. 

Abn-JuroTM, a term applied to those peers who refused to 
attend the Convention Parliament summoned bj William III., 
who was not then crowned. 



]0. Write a life 
of the Duke of 
Marlborough. 



This celebrated general was bom (1650) at Ashe, in Devon, 
and descended from an ancient family, whose fortunes had 
suffered by their devotion to the cause of Charles L At the 
Bestoration the father was compensated for his losses bv some 
appointments for himself and his children. Arabella, his 
daughter, became maid of honour to the Duchess of York and 
her brother John page to the duke. To gratify his desire for a 
military life, his patron obtained for him a commission in the 
guards; and the young soldier served with some distinction at 
Tangier and the Low Countries during the reign of Charles II. 
In 1681 he married Sarah Jennings, both of them retaining 
positions in the ducal household. The year following he was 
raised to a Scotch barony and made colonel in the guards. 
When James succeeded to the throne he was created Baron 
Churchill, and soon rendered his patron effective service in the 
suppression of Monmouth's insurrection. His subsequent deser- 
tion of his royal master is one of the foul blots on the character 
of Churchill. For his treachery he was rewarded with the title 
of Earl of Marlborough, and yet, like most of the men of the 
revolutionary period, he intrigued with the exile king. William 
quite understood him, employmg htm at one time ana at another 
depriving him of his posts and even of his liberty. As a general 
Marlborough possessed consummate abilitv, and won as much 
honour to Sie English nation as he did to himself.; and yet he 
was so ill-treated by many as to be compelled to seek a refuge 
on the continent. Returning to England on the death of Anne, 
he was restored to his dignities and put in office, but no great 
confidence was placed in him. In military tactics Marlboroup^h 
was the greatest general of his age, and in diplomacy not infenor 
to many who made it a special profession. In private Ufe his 
morals were exemplary and his temper gentle and affectionate. 
The charge of peculation brought against him in the parliament 
of 1711 had in it more of party spite than of legal ground. He 
died 1722 A.D. 



11. Whatwereihe 
causes which led 
to the war he- 
tween England 
and America^ and 



In 1764 the English government imposed duties on several 
Articles of American trade, and a Stamp Act was passed (1766) 
to charge the colonists with stamp duties the same as England. 
The Americans were enraged at this, and the act was ultimately 
repealed, but in 1767 the English parliament passed a bill for 
levying import duties in America on glass, paper, painters' 
colours and tea ; these the colonists resolved not to pay. In the 
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what were 
results. 



the "Am® jcaf thne ships luden with tea hayiDg entered the port of 
Boston were boarded bj some twenty persons diagniaed as 
Mohawk Indians, who emptied the tea chests into the sea. 
When the affair of the tea ships was brought before the paiiia- 
ment (1774\ a bill was passed to dose the port of Boston, and 
another which provided that henceforth the conncil of Maasa- 
chnsetts should be appointed by the crown and not elected by 
the people. The Americans then resolyed to cnt off all com- 
mercial intercourse with England till the statutes in question 
were repealed. They also drew up a declaration of rights, claim- 
ing for tiiemselyes the liberties of Englishmen. The indq>en- 
dence of the Thirteen United States was afterwards acknow- 
ledged by treaty, and they became a Republic, goremed by an 
elected President 



IV. Geography of Europe and of the British Isles, 



1. What does the 
word "geography" 
mean? Into how 
many branches is 
geography usually 
divided, and what 
is the scope of each 
of the divisions ? 



The word "Geography" is derived from two Greek words 
(}^, the earth, and yfo^, I write) and means a description of 
the earth. 

Geography is usually ranged under three heads : — 

Physical Geography treats of the earth's surface and its 
natural productions. 

Political Geography treats of the features brought about by 
man, that is to say, the division of the world into countries, 
kingdoms, states and cities, and degree of civilization, govern- 
ments, commerce, &c. 

Mathematical Geography treats of the earth as a whole and 
its size and shape, and the extent of its divisions. 



2. What is meant 
by the following 
terms : " Lati- 
tude," " Longi- 
tude," "Tropics," 
"Equator," "Pro- 
montory," "Isth- 
mus," " Water- 
shed," "Frith" 
and "Estuary?" 



Latitude is distance of any place north or south of the 
equator. 

Longitude is distance of any place east or west from a given 
meridian. 

Tropics, a name given to two paraUels of latitude, one (the 
tropic of Cancer) being 28° 28' north of the equator, and the 
other (the tropic of Capricorn) being 23*^ 28' south of the 
equator. They mark the point at which the sun turns again 
towards the equator from its utmost declination to the north or 
south. 

Equator is a great circle of the sphere, equally distant from 
the two poles of the world. 

Promontory is a point of land projecting into the sea beyond 
the line of coast 

Isthmus is a narrow neck of land uniting two bodies of land : 
as the Isthmus of Darien uniting North and South America. 

Watershed is elevated land which divides one basin ixom 
another. 

Frith, the opening of a river into the sea : as the Frith of 
Clyde. 

Estuary (similar to a Frith), a narrow passage or the month 
of a river where the tide meets the current 



Oidf of Lyons, south of France; Ou\f of Venice, between 



3. Mention and ex- 

5 • • 1 ir A Naples, in the west of Italy; Chilf of Taranto, in the' soul 

pnncipal gulfs and xtafy; Bay of Biscay, between France and Spain; Gu^ of 



Italy and Turkey; Oulf of Genoa, north-west of Italy; Bay of 
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bays of Europe. 
Ton may do this 
either bj a map of 
the coast line or bj 
a Terbal descrip- 
tioiL 



Bothiiia, Dortheni part of the Baltic sea; (Sfulf of Unland, 
north-east of the Baltic sea; Oul/of Riga, soath of the Gnlf 
of Finland; Gulf of Corinth, in the west of Tnrkcy; Gulf of 
Salonikif aoath of TnriLej; CcOtegat, between Denmark and 
Sweden. 



4. What are the 
principal mountain 
ranges of Europe ? 



5. Enumerate the 
principal states 
composing the 
North Grerman 
Confederation. 
What proportion 
of the area of Grer- 
manj does the 
Confederation co- 
ver? 



Dovrefield, between Norway and Sweden; the Ouralian 
monntains form part of the bonndary between Europe and Asia; 
Pyrenees, between Fnunoe and Spain; Balkan and Pindu$ 
monntains, in Turkey; Alp$, divide France and Switzerland 
from Italy; ApennineM, centre of Italy; Carpathian, in the 
north of Hungary; the Penine, Cumbrian, Camhrian and 
Dewmian moontams in England; Northern Highland*, Gram- 
pian and Lowther ranges in Scotland; Caueasut momitains, 
between the Black and Caspian aeas; Cevennes, Auvergne, 
Jura and Vosges, in France. 



Saxony, 

Hesse-Darmstadt, 

Brunswick, 

Mecklenborg-Schwerin, 

Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz, 

Saxe-Weimar, 

Saxe-Cobnrg-Grothay 

Saxe-Meiningen, 

Saxe-Aldenburg, 

Oldenbnrg, 

Bather less than two-thirds. 



Anhalt, 

SchwaTzbarg-Sondershansen, 
Schwarzbnrg-Rndolstadt, 
Waldeck, 

BensB (old and yonnger), 
Schanmbnrg-Lippe, 
Lippe-Detmold, 
The Free Cities (Hambmig, 
Liibeck and Bremen). 



6. What cities re- 
present the former 
Hanseatic League ? 

7. From what Eng- 
lish counties do we 
obtain silk, lace, 
coaly lead, zinc, 
copper? 



Hamborg, Liibeck and Bremen. 



Silk — Manchester, Macclesfield and Coventry. 

Xotftf— Nottingham and Coventry. 

Coal — Northnmberland, Darbam, Cumberland, York, Derby, 
Nottingham, S. Lancashire, N. and S. Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, Shropshire, Gloucestershire, Flint, Monmouth, Glamorgan, 
Caermarthen and Pembroke. 

Xeo^'Northumberland, Cumberland, Derbyshire, Denbigh- 
shire and Flintshire. 

^ne — Derbyshire, Cornwall and Devon. 

Copper — Cc^wall and Devon. 



8. What rirers 
flow into the sea 
on the east coast 
of England and 
Scotland and on 
the west coast of 
Ireland 
tiTcly ? 



are the 



respec- 

Where 

isles of 



On the JEoit Coast of England :^Tjne, Wear, Tees, Hum- 
ber, Witham, Welland, Nen, Great Ouse, Tare, Orwell, Stonr 
(Eieex) ; Colne, Bhickwater, Thames, Stour (Kent). 

On the East Coast of Scotland .-—Tweed, Teviot, Ettrick, 
Leader, Adder, Forth, Teith, Allan, Tyne, Esk, Devon, Leven, 
Tav, Erne, Almond, Tummel, Gorry, Isla, North Esk, South 
Esk, Dee, Don, Deveron, Spey, Findhom, Nairn, Ness. 

On the West Coast of Ireland : — Shannon, Inny, Bmsna, 
Maigve, Suck, Fergus, Erne. 

The Ule of Thanet is situated at the north-east extremity of 
the coast of Kent, at the mouth of the Thames, separated from 
c2 
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Thanet and Ax- 
holme ? 



the mainland on the south b;^ the Stonr and its branch the 
Nethergong, both formerly navigable for ships of large burden. 
Isle of Axholme is situated on the north-west coast of Lincoln, 
formed by the riyers Trent, Don and Idle. 



9. What are the 
boundaries which 
separate France 
from Switzerland? 
Name the cantons 
into which Switz- 
erland is divided 
and the rivers by 
which it is wa- 
tered. 



Moont Jura, the Cerennes mountains, the Alps and the river 
Donbs. Switzerland is divided into twentj-two cantons:^ 

Ziirich, Appenzell, 

Aargau, Un, 

Schaffhansen, Unterwalden, 

Thurgau, Glarus, 

Basle, NenchAtel, 

Berne, Freybnrg, 

Soleure, Vand, 

Lucerne, Valais, 

Zng, Tessin, 

Saint Gall, Geneva, 

SchweitE, Grisons. 

Switserland is watered by the Khone, Bhine, Reoss, Aar, 
Limmat, Ticino, Lm, &c 



10. Name the 
principal pro- 

vinces of Italy, 
with their chief 
towns, and state 
what you know of 
San Marino, An- 
dorre and Caprera. 



Principal Provinces, Chief Towns, 

Piedmont Turin, Alessandria. 

Genoa Genoa, Savona. 

Sardinia Cagliari, Sassari. 

Lombardy Milan, Brescia. 

Emilia Bologna, Parma. 

Tuscany Florence, Leghorn. 

Umbria Ancona, Pemgia. 

Naples Naples, Bari, S*oggia. 

Sicily Palermo, Catania, Menina. 

Venetia Venice, Verona, Padua. 

San MarinOf a town and republic of Italy, forming one of the 
smallest and most ancient states in Europe, enclosed on all sides 
by^ the kingdom of Italv. The state consists of a craggy moun- 
tain 2,636 feet in height, on which is the town ; and some ter- 
ritories, with four or five villages. 

Andorre (or Andorra), a small ancient town, capital of 
republic of Andorra, at the foot of Mont Montelar, twelve miles 
north of Urgel. Its population is 2,900. 

Caprera, an island ox the Mediterranean, off the N. E. coast 
of Sajrditiia. Length, north to south, five miles. The home of 
Garibaldi. 



11. Where are the 
following places, 
and for what are 
they severally re- 
markable: — La 
Hogae, Wagram, 
Nismes, Bayeux, 
Wantage, Nasehj, 
Agincourt, Fon- 
tenoj, Talavera, 
Sedan, Rastadt, 



La Hogne^ a cape in the north-west of Normandy, department 
of Manche, remarkable for a naval victory of the En^ish over 
the French, 1692. 

Wagram, a villa^ of Lower Austria, on the left bank of the 
Rossbach, eleven miles north-east of Vienna. It is famous for 
the victory of Napoleon I. over the Austrians, 6th July, 1809, 
which was followed by the treaty of Schonbrunn. ^ 

Nism^s (or Nimes), the ancient Nemansus, a city in Languedoc, 
capital of the department of Gard, on the railway from Beau- 
caire to Cette. It has a gothic cathedral, fifteen other churches 
and an old citadel. Its Roman remains comprise an amphi- 
theatre, a Corinthian temple, called the Maison CarSe, which is 
restored and serves for a museum of antiquities. . 

BayeusOf a town in Normandy, department of Calvados, with 
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Tilsity TrafiJgary a fine cathednl. In U is preserred the Bsjenz tapestry, add to 

Rmmyxnede, Ban- ^ ^^ woA of MfttiMa, wife of William the Conqaerar. 
nockmiriK Rva. Wantage, a Tillage in Beiicshire, where, in 849 A.Di, Alfred 

uv&uuru, ji,jar ^^ Great was bom. 

^'^^'^ Noiehy, a Tillage in Northampton. The troops of Charies L 

were totally defeated here by the parliamentaiy army in June, 
16i5 A.D. 

Affineourt, a Tillage of France, in the department of Pas de 
O&lios, where the English, nnder Henry Y., totally defeated r 
saperior French force, 25th October, 1415 A.D. 

IhwtefWjf, a Tillage in Hainaolt, in Belgium, fire miles south- 
east of Tonniay, where the allied armies of Britain, Austria and 
Holland were defeated by the French nnder Marshal Saxe, 
1745. 

Hilarera, a dty of Spain, in the proTince of Toledo, on the 
right bank of the Tagns, here crossed by a bridge of thirty-fiTe 
arches. On the 27th and 28th Jnly, 1809, the English and 
Spanish troops, nnder the Doke of Wellington, defeated the 
French under Joaeph Bonaparte and Marshals Jourdain and 
Victor. 

Sedan, a commune and fortified town of France, department 
Ardennes, on the Meuse. The citadel, on the south-east ex- 
tremity of the town, contains a large arsenaL Sedan was for a 
long time an independent principality, and was united to France 
under Louis XUL A monument is erected to Marshal Turenne, 
who was bom here in 1611. It has lately become more noted on 
account of the extraordinaiy capitulation of the French troops, 
under Marshal Bazaine, during the war between France aind 
Ftussia, 1870. 

jRastadt, a fortified town of Baden, fourteen miles south-west 
of Carlsriihe, near the right bank of the Bhine and on the rail- 
way to Basle. In 1714, a treaty of peace was concluded here 
between France and Austria; and in 1798-99 a conference was 
held here between the same two powers, at the conclusion of 
which two plenipotentiaries of France were assassinated. 

Ulsit, a town of East Prussia. It has a symnasium and manu- 
factures of woollen, cloth, hosiery, arms, leather and hardware. 
A treaty between Firance, Bussia and Prussia was signed here^ 
7th July, 1807. 

Trafalgar, a headland off the south-west coast of Spain, 
moTince Cadiz. In the memorable engagement off Cape 
Trafalgar, 21st October, 1805, the English, under Lord Nelson, 
who was killed in the action, gained a complete Tictoiy oTer the 
combined French and Spanish fleets. 

Hunrnmedef between Staines and Windsor, where the barona 
forced Kine John to sign Magna Charta, 15th June, 1215 A.D. 

BannooSbum, a town in Scotland, two and a-half miles from 
Sterling. Famous for the Tictoiy gained by the Soots under 
Brace, OTer the English, commanded by Edward n., 1814 A.D. 

Bytwieh, in the Netherlands, prorince south Holland. In the 
south-west, a pyramidal monument commemorates the peace 
concluded, in 1667, between France on the one part and 
Germany and England, Spain and Holland on the other. 
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1. Write down in 
figures and pro- 
ceed to add : — one 
million and four, 
eeTen hundred and 
thirty millions, 
three hundred and 
three thousand and 
eighty-five, forty 
thousand and 

forty -four, five 
hundred and five 
millions and fifty- 
five, nine thousand 
and ninety-eight. 



V. Arithmetic, 



1000004 

730000000 

303085 

40044 

505000055 

9098 

1236352286 Am, 



2. Give the rule 
for subtraction and 
the reason for so 
doing. 



-Erowpfc ;— From 794827 
Take 342814 

451518 



In order to subtract one whole number from another, we first 
place the nunber to be subtracted nnder the other, with their 
nnitft-fignrea in the same line ; we then take the nnitft-figure 4 
of Uie lower nomber from that of the other, 7 ; thus, 4 from 7, 3, 
i.0. 3 units, and we place the 3 under the units-figures, to be the 
nuits-figure of the result : then we proceed to the tens-figures, 
and say, 1 from 2, 1, i. e. 1 ten, and we set down 1 under the 
tens-figures : then to the huudreds-figures, and say, 8 from 3, / 
cannot; but if we take or horrom 1 out of the four tlunuands 
(leaving 3 thousands), and treat it as 1 ten of hundreds, we 
shall now haye 13 hundreds in the upper line ; we can now say, 
^from 13, 5, i. e, 6 hundreds, and we set down 5 as the hundreds- 
figure of the result : and we have now to take 2 thousands from 
8 thousands, or, which is just the same, but more oonyenient in 
practice, instead of supposiug the upper figure, 4, diminished 
when we borrow 1, we maj suppose the lower corresponding figure, 
2, increased, i.e, we may carry one to it, and say, 3 from 4, 1, 
i. e. 1 thousand ; and so on. ( Vide Colenso,) 



3. Multiply 478 by 
146 and test the 
result by casting 
out "the nines. 
In what cases 
does this method 
of proof fail? 



478- 


-I 


146- 


-2 


2868 


2 


1912 


_ 


478 




69788 . 


— 2 



If an error occurs of 9 in casting them out, the result will 
still be the same, and the error is therefore not noticed. 
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4. A purge and its 
contents are worth 
£3:6s, S^d,; nine 
times the value of 
the contents equals 
twice the value of 
the purse; find the 
value of the con- 
tents of the purse. 



£ 


«. 


d. 


£ «. 


d. 


3 


6 


5i 


3 6 


H 






2 


12 


1 



11} 6 12 11 



12 



2 14 4) Atu. 



5. One -half the 
sum of two num- 
bers is 800, one- 
half the difference 
of the same num- 
bers is 200. What 
are the numbers ? 



800x2»1600 the number. 
200X2= 400 „ 

2} 1200 

600 one nnmber. 
400 

1000 

600; 1000. Afu. 



(6.) There are two 
clocks, A. and B., 
set together at 
noon on Monday. 
A. gains 4 minutes 
in 24 hours; B. 
loses 2 minutes in 
24 hours. What 
time will be indi- 
cated on Saturday 
hj B. when noon 
is indicated by A.? 



From noon Monday to noon Saturdays 120 honra. To find 
the number of boors when A. is at noon on Saturday — 



Hours, m. 


Hours. 


As 24 4 


: 24 


15 


15 



120 



360X120 
361 



361 360 



And to find what B. loses during this time— 

M. 
360X120 « 860X120X2 86400 



As 24: 



361 



361X24 



8664 



Minutes. 
= 9JH to 12. 
Ani^ 



(7.) When will the 
hands of a watch 
be 15 minutes 
apart between 11 
and 12? 



As 11 
12 



44 



2 



Minutes. 
^ :: 60 
12 

Minutes. 



120 
X — X 60 = yj- « lOH past 11. Am. 



(8.) A number 
augmented by ^ 
of itself is multi- 
plied by 219, and 
the product is 
3417495. What is 
the number? 



3417495 -r 219 = 15606 -r 6 — 3121 
16605 — 8121 » 12484. Am. 
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9. If 35 men eat 

a certain quantity 
of bread in 20 
dajs, how long 
will it take 50 men 
to eat it ? 



Men. 
1 

As ^ 



Men. Daji. 



*5 
7 



2e 

7 

14 Atu. 



10. A. and B. run 
a 100 yards race, 
and A. wins bj 2 
yards, C. and D. 
run over the same 
course and C. wins 
by 6 yards, B. and 
D. also run over it 
and B. wins by 4 
yards. If A. and 
C. run, which will 
win, and by how 
much. 



If, when A. and B. ran, A. wins by two yards ; when B. and 
D. ran, B. wins by fonr yards, and when C. and D. ran, C. wins 
bj six yards; therefore 

98x96 
98 X 96 -^ 94^ g^ r=ioo/y = 100^ 

C.'s speed as compared with A.'s ; and to find by how much C. 
would win — 



4xlOOX'*f- 
^ X 100^100^« >f^a70r = 

being the distance in which C. beats A. 



://^-^ of a yard, 



VI. Elementary Knowledge of Latin, 



1. How many de- 
clensions are there 
in Latin and what 
are their charac- 
teristics ? Give 
the genitive plural 
of the following 
nouns : — Hceres^ 
juveniSf cos, ca- 
put, pecuSf comUy 
manuSf spes^ 



2. How are de- 
grees of compari- 
son formed in 
Latin? Give ex- 
amples. 



There are five declensions in Latin. 

The declensions of noons substantive are distinguished by the 
endings of the genitiye case singukr $ which in Uie^rff declension 
ends in «, in the second in i, in the third in w, in tb»/ourth in 
1M, and in the fifth in ei. 

In the Hnffuiar the accasatiye case always ends in m in masc 
and fern, nouns, viz. :— Ist declension am, 2nd urn, 9rd em or im, 
4th um, 5th em. In neuter nouns it is always like the nomi- 
natiye both in singular and plural. In the plural the genitive 
always ends in nm, viz., in 1st declension arum, 2nd arum, 3rd 
um or ium, 4th um, 5th erum. The accusative of masc and 
fern, nouns alwajs end in $, viz., in 1st declension at, 2nd 08, 
8rd es or it, 4th im, 5th et. The dative and ablative are always 
alike, and in 1st and 2nd declensions they end in it, 3rd, 4th, 
5th, in but, viz., 8rd in ibut, 4th in ihut or ubut, 5th ebut. 

Genitive plural of nouns: — ffaredum,jupenum, eatum, eapi- 
tum,peoudum f., peeorum n., eomuum, manuum, tperum. 

The comparatiye degree of an adjective in Latin is formed 
from the first case of the positive that ends in i by adding the 
syllable or in the masculine and feminine gender, and im in the 
neuter. 

The superlative degree is formed also from the first case of 
the positive that ends in i by adding thereto the tennination 
ttimut; as 

Gen. docti, oomp. doetior, sup. doetittimut. 
„ duri „ durior „ durittimut. 
Adjectives ending in er form the superlative degree from the 
nominative case singular by atming rimut; as 

Foe. Comp. Sup. 

puloher pulohrior puleherrimut 
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A few adjectires endiog in lit take limMi in the mperlatiTe, 
as:— 

Foe. Comp. Sup. 

ffraeilii graeUior graeillim^g 

facilii faoiUor facillimus 

Some other adjectiyes are regalar, as :— 

Foe. Comp. Snp. 

utilU utilior %tiU$9imU9 



3. Give the per- 
fect tense (first 
person) and supine 
of the following 
verbs: — Sideo^ 
nectOy mistXb^ 
notcOy sarciOf s^ro^ 
pihrioy nUtOy ^mb. 



Perfect Tente, 


Supine. 


sedi 


sessom 


nexni and nexi 


nexom 


misc&i 


mistnm 


novi 


notmn 


aarsi 


sartmn 


(sevi 


\ s&tiim 
' [sertnm 


serni 


p^pl&ri 


partam 


meesni 


messam 


emi 


emptun 



4. What are de- 
ponent verbs ? 
Give examples. 



A deponent yerb is inflected like a passiye, bat has an actiye 
sapine and participle^ as loquor, I am speaking ; loevtve ium, 
I haye spoken ; loqnene, speaking ; loontunuy aboat to speak ; 
200«^ii«, baying spoken ; Uqui and loeutum, to speak ; loctUum 
e$se, to haye spoken ; loouturum esse, to be about to speak. 

Examples of deponent yerbs of the fonr conjagations : 1st, 
AhonUnor, argumentor, eausor. 2nd. Liceor, misereor, vereor, 
3rd. Absentior, epperior^ sortior, 4th. JBtepergiscor, fungor, 
morior. 



5. What preposi- 
tions gorem the 
aocosatiye or ab- 
lative. 



In, snb, sfiper, snbter, clam. 



6. Give examples 
of cardinals, ordi- 
nals and distribu- 
tive numerals in 
Latin. 



Cardimali, 
nnnsy one 
duOftieo 
tres, three 



Ordinals, 
primus, /rff 
secnndns, second 
tertins, third 



qxAtaatf/our qvuutas, fourth 



Distributives. 
singnli, tfne at a time 
bini, two at a time 
temi or trini, three at 

atime 
qnatemly/cntf* at a time. 



7. What words 
take dative in 
Latin? 



Verbs eoyemin^ the datiye: snadSre, credSre, impfoare, 
placire, displicire, myidSre, snccorrere, nocCre, indideCre, fayflre, 
nnb^ parere, repngnaro, ignoecere, &c., &c. Tnese words 
take a dative : propior, similis, par, proprins, amicus, inimicos, 
affinis, snperstes, &c. 

Verbs signifying adyantage or disadyantage, a^ectives signi- 
fying advantage or disadyantase, likeness or amikeness, and 
some impersonal verbs, goyem the datiye. 
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8. When does qui 
take the subjunc- 
tive? 



Qui takes the siibjiinctiv<e when it introdnoeB the ground of 
the assertion in the antecedent claaset. 

Qui takes the sabjonctire when it has the force of lit, with a 
pergonal or pouesHve pionoan. 

Ju after quippe, utjMte, ^[enerallj tikiei the sabjanctiye. 
M gorems the snbjonctiTe when we may sabstitate for it 
hough," **Hnee;' ''beoauio,'' "seeing that," &c., with a 
personal pronoan. 

Qui also takes the sabjnnctlTe after unus and »olu$, signify- 
tag *' alone," ** omly." 

Qui takes the sabjnnctive after eum, with snch phrases as 
^'iunt qui," **erant qui," &c.; and after negative and inter- 
rogative sentences^ as '* nemo nihil, &c. est; quit eetT an quie^ 
quam eit? quotutquisque etit? &c., and after egt quod, nihU est 
quod, non egt quod, also after aheunt qui, non deeunt qui, Sic, 
and similar phrases, with reperio, invenio, to find. 



9. When do we 
use the genitive of 
place and the abla- 
tive of time in 
Latin? 



We nse the genitive of place, if the town at which a thing is 
done, is a Hngular noon of the^rff or second declension. The 
noon that expresses the time in answer to the onestions, k&w 
long Vrfore? how long ofter? is pat in the tUblatvoe, The 
ablative of time is also nied in answer to the question whenT 



10. How are ques- 
tions answered in 
Latin both affirma- 
tively and nega- 
tively ? 



Affirmative answers are etiam, ita, vero, sane, ita vero, ita 
est, sane ^uidem; or with the proper pronoan, as ego vero; or 
the verb is repeated, as 8entio. 

Negative answers are non, minims, minime vero ; or with the 
pro noan, as Minime nos quidem; or with the verb, as Non sentio. 
When the contrary, &c. is asserted by way of reply, we have 
Imo, imo vero, No, on the other hand ; nay, rather. 



11. Translate ac- 
curately the fol- 
lowing familiar 
Latin phrases : — 
(a) Cut bono? (b) 
Est modus in re- 
bus, (c) Farcere 
subjectis et depeU 
lore superbos. (d) 
Sic itur ad astra, 
(e) Possunt quia 
posse videntur. (f) 
Virtus est vitium 
fugere et sapien- 
Ha prima stultitia 
earuisse. 



(a) To whom is it for a good? 

(b) There is a limit in things. 

(c) To spare the conquered and hnmble the prond. 

(d) So is the way to the stars ; i.0., so it is gone to the stars. 

(e) They axe able because they seem to be able. 

(f ) It is the height of virtae to avoid vice, and of wisdom to 
avoid folly. 
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1. GiTe the gen- 
ders of eauy pays^ 
beurre, histoire^ 
tneritey herbe^ 
energie^ mhnoire. 



Vn. French Language, 

pays, 
■benrre. 




2. Give the mas- 
culine gender of 
absoute^ benigne^ 
jaiouse, /ausse^ 
favoritCy rousse, 

S. Give the dif- 
ferent terminations 
of the past parti- 
ciple. 

4. What difference 
is there in the 
emploTment of 
"avant" and «de- 
vant,** "Tors'* and 
" enrers ?*• Give 
an example of 
each. 



Absons, b^nin, jalonz, faxix, faTori, ronx. 



The Tarioos terminations of the past participle are chante, 
nniy aper9a, mis, ecrit, &c. 



^fMMU generally relates to time, and devant to place. Avant 
ia also employed to express a priority of position. 
Examples: — 

Avant que Tons enssies din^. Je snis avant toos. 

Regardez devant Yons. Se place devant qnelqa'an. 

Ver$, towards, is used with reference to noans which indicate 
place or time: as Vers la parte. Vers le qnatonddme sidcle— 
Towards the fourteenth century. 

Envers means with regard to, and is used after words imply- 
ing behaTionr: as, Charitable envers les pauvres— CAari^y 
towards the poor. Ingrat envers son bienf aitenr— Ungrateful 
to his benefactor. 



5. Give the third 
person plural past 
definite of tenir, 
craindrey par* 
aitref iteindre^ 
croitre, mettre. 



Us tinrent, ils craigmrent, lis pamrent, ils ^teindirent, lis 
cr{krent, ils mirent 



6. Give the French 
of:— (IJ We have 
just had our 
breakfast. {2)Vou 
ought to have been 
here earlier. (3) 
They are goina to 
tkate this after' 
noon. (4) lam to 
finish this exer- 
cisefirstn 



(1) Kons venons de d^jeikner. 

(2) Voos auriez du ^tre ici pins tot or de meillenie heore. 

(3) Us Tont or on ra patiner cette apr^midi. 

(4) Je dds d'abord acheTer ce th^me. 
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7. Translate into 
French the follow- 
ing passage: —The 
little republic to 
which I gave laws 
was regulated in 
the following man- 
ner: by sunrise we 
all assembled in 
our common apart- 
ment, the fire being 
previously kindled 
by the servant ; 
aher we had sa- 
luted each other 
with proper cere- 
mony, for I always 
thought fit to keep 
up some mechani- 
cal forms of good- 
breeding, without 
which freedom 
ever destroys 

friendship, we all 
bent in gratitude 
to that Being who 
irave us another 
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La petite rlpnbliqne k laqnelle je donnais des lois Halt organ- 
ist de la mani^re siiiTante: aa lever dn soleU nous nous r^nnis- 
Bions dans la salle commnoe, od la Beirante avait d4j& allmn^ le 
feu. Apr^a nous £tre salons d'ane mani^ convenable, car je 
crois qn'il est bon de conserver qnelqaes formes ezt^rieares de 

Klitease, sans lesqnelles la libeit^ finit tonjonrs par d^truire 
miti^y nous remerciions Diea JL genonx par on sentiment de 
vive reconnaissance, da nonvean jour qa'il nons accordait 
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CHAPTER V. 

BETIEW OF THE FEBRUARY PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION, AND NAMES OF 
BEST BOOKS TO BE STUDIED. 

As we pnbliah answers to the questions asked at the last Febrnanr Ezamhiation, we 
have bnt few remarks to make thereon. BeTiewing the examination as a whole, we 
think it is rather easier than nsnal, although the peci3iar style is still maintained. The 
qnestions are well adapted to ascertain the extent of a candidate's general knowledge. 

CompoHtion,'] — The subjects for composition were extremely fayonrable for the can? 
didates. We do not think it is necessary to sketch compositions, althoagh we may do so, 
if we hare snfficient space, in a f ntnre nnmber. We trust, howeyer, for the present, that 
oar readers will be sansfied with our remarks on the subject ; and if students wish for 
farther information, we must refer them to our Guide. 

The composition is considered a very important test of the Examination. It is no 
more strange than true, that whereyer a student may haye been educated, he complains 
that he finds the greatest difficulty in writing a theme. We think we can account for 
this defect. Ton^ as a rule, haye little thought, and they are seldom made acquainted 
with rales to daanf^ their ideas on any g^yen subject It is well known that a systematic 
mode of procedure m the performance of most things, and especially in composition, is 
of the greatest yalue. Our remarks are applicable to youths as well as to persons who 
are adyanced in years ; for muny candidates oyer the aee of twenty-one are examined 
annually. If a man intends to make a journey to any ^ace, does he not inyariably pic- 
tare to himself his course and the best mode of conyeyance ? Hence, if students would 
but collect their ideas before starting, they would find no difficulty in writing yery clearly. 
It is just the same as in the case of a pupil preparing for an examination ; if he yiews 
eyery subject coUectiyely, he will be dismayed, but it on the other hand he understands 
what he is required to do, he need only apply himself to one subject at a time. 

A candidate, when requested to write his own biography, may say, " Yes, I can write a 
great deal; but how, and with which fact, shall I commence?" To this we reply, arrange 
Toar ideas, or facts, under yarious heads and work out your theme accordingly. If, for 
instance, he haye been to three or four schools in his life, he may treat of each establish- 
ment in chronological order, with any incidents he may deem worthy of a description ; 
first giyin^ an account of the education he receiyed, the rules of the school, the sports, 
the fayonnte authors he may haye read in his leisure time, and how he spent his hoUdays 
during each yacation, or a description of any tour. Surely these matters f umisb a yast 
resource for small paragraphs to constitute a composition of the minimum number of (2) 
pages, which ought to contain about as much matter as a full-size page of this Journal. 

It is yery difficult for eyen the most accomplished writer to treat of any subject unless 
he first anticipates his journey, and, remembering our simile, when he has pictured to 
himself the course he intends to adopt, and directed his ideas to yarious points, he will be 
able to write with ^reat perspicuity, unity and strength. 

When the Examiners perceiye that attention has been deyoted to the acquirement of 
an easy— not to sa^ florid—style of writing, they no doubt yiew this fayonrably with 
other subjects. It is scarcely necessary, in conclusion, to add that notbine can possibly 
be of greater assistance to a man — ^next to true eloquence— than to be able to state his 
ideas on paper. It is an acquirement which exhibits itself in eyery branch of education. 
We are here reminded that a candidate's ability to write correctly is not only tested in 
his theme, but also in his answers to the questions. 

English Language."] — The English grammar questions are, as usual, rather peculiar 
in their construction, and are based principally on the elements of the language. We 
adrise candidates to use " Adam's Elements of the English Language." This book con- 
tains sufficient matter to enable them to answer the questions in a general way. Many 
stndents find it yery dry reading without lucid explanations. The leading points should 
be broogiht into a *' narrow nucleus." 

Geography.'] — ^It appears that the war between France and Germany has giyen rise to 
many qnestions on this snbject. We must admit that the questions are general, and that 
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students who hare been fairlj edacated oaght not to complain. Wo recommend Comwell 
and Anderson's Geognphies ; bat they mnst, of course, be used with some skill, in order 
that the essential features applicable to the Examination majr be studied* 

EnglUh HUtory.'] — The paper on English History is rery full, and contains innn- 
merable points to enable the Examiner to ascertain the extent of a candidate's knowledge 
of this subject As we haye already carried our first number to a great length, we must 
refer our readers to the answers, and reserve any additional remarks for a future number. 
We adrise the use of " Collier's English History" and ** Turner's Analysis of English 
History." 

Elementary Knowledge of Latin.'] — ^The elementary Latin questions of this Exami- 
nation have been given on many previous occasions. They are well framed. We 
recommend the Public Scliool Latin Primer to be studied. 

Arithmetic, ^—Th.^ arithmetic paper still retains its old sfyle, vis. easy, but apparently 
difficult, problems, which, in our estimation, appeal rather to a candidate's mathematical 
endowments than his arithmetical knowledge. We know that many students who excel 
in arithmetic experience considerable difficulty in working these examples satisfactorily. 
Barnard Smith's Arithmetic is well adapted to this subject. 

J^«n<)A.l— We believe that little importance is attached to the French grammar qnes- 
tions, but toe Examiner no doubt pays special attention to the French translations. We 
think with him, that candidates ought not to be expected to answer so many questions 
on French grammar, if they show a fair knowledge of elementary Latin. 

As our time has been much occupied with a large number of pupils and other matters, 
we have had but a few days to prepare this Journal for the press, and we therefore ask 
for the kind indulgence of our readers for any errors which may have crept into it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

COBBESPONDENCE. 

••• Tks Editor wiU healad to reeeire communicatioks from students and others. 
They must he addressed "Onre of the Publishers," and will, in every instance, 
reeeive the attention they merit, 

6. E. L. — Tkimer's Analysis (published by Longman & Co.) is an excellent little work 
for learning the leading dates in English histoiy. 

£. H. (Lincoln). — Domremy-la'Pucelle is a Tillage of France in the de^rtment of 
the Vosigea. It is the native place of Joan of Arc, bom 1412, whose house is preserved 
as a national reUc. This town was indnded in the Geography question Na 10, May, 1870. 

L. M. D. ((tester).— We render the phrase into Latin thus : — **Me non solum piget 
stultitux sed etiam pudet." 

Cins. — ^Latin grammar questions are not asked in the special Latin paper. 

Ikquibeb (Bradford).— The life of Sir Thomas More has been written by rarions, 
persons, tix., Hoddesdon, W. Boper, Warner, 1768 ; Cresacre More, 1828 ; Stapleton, 
Cayley, WilUam Rastall. Ask your bookseller. 

HISTOBICU& — The Earl of March was imprisoned by Henry IV. and released in the 
reign of Henry V. 

F. L. (Shrewsbury). — (1) When the speech of another is reported in the third person 
the narration is called oblique, (2) Yes. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES AND REVIEWS OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

For the convenience of those students who may be preparing for the 
Preliminarj Examinations for Solicitors, for the Bar and the B/ojSl College 
of Surgeons, we propose giving, from time to time, due notice of the special 
subjects selected by the various examining bodies as well as the dates when 
these Examinations will be held. 

Preliminary Examination for Solicitors. 

Pursuant to the Judges' orders, the next Preliminary Examination in 
Greneral Knowledge will take place on Wednesday the 12th, and Thursday 
the 13th of July, 1871. In addition to the ordinary subjects, the Special 
Examiners have selected the following books in which candidates will be 
examined : — 

In Latin .... Cicero, Pro Milone; or Virgil, ^neid, Book XTI. 
In Greek . . . Euripides, Hecuba. 
In Modern Greek Bevror^c 'Itrropla r^c 'A/iepuc^c PifiXtov ^. 
In French . . . Voltaire, Histoire de TEmpire de Bussie sous Pierre 
le Grand, Part 2, Chap. 1 to 10 ; or, Comeille, 
Cinna, ou la Clemence d'Auguste. 
In German . . • Schiller, G^schichte des dreiszigjahrigen Kriegs, 
Part 2, Book 3 ; or, Goethe, Iphigenie auf Tauris. 
In Spanish . • . Cervantes, Don Quixote, cap. xv. to xxx. both in- 
clusive ; or, Moratin, El Si de las Ninas. 
In Italian . • . Manzoni's I Promessi Sposi, cap. i. to viii. both in- 
clusive; or, Tasso's Gerusalemme, 4, 6 and 6 
cantos ; and Volpe's Eton Italian Grammar. 

Each candidate will be examined in one language only, according to his 
selection. Candidates will have the choice of either of the above-men- 
tioned works. 

The Examinations will be held at the Incorporated Law Society's Hall, 
Chancery Lane, London, and at certain towns in England and Wales, par- 
ticulars of which may be obtained on application to the secretary. Candi- 
dates are required by the Judges' orders to give one calendar month^s 
notice to the Society, before the day appoint^ for Examination, of the 

D 
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language in which they propose to be examined, the place at which they 
wish to be examined, and their age and place of education. 

Preliminary Examination of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

The next Preliminaiy Examination for the diplomas of Member and 
Fellow of this College will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 20th, 21st and 22nd of June, 1871. Candidates desirous of presenting 
themselves for this Examination must signify their intention of so doing to 
the secretary (at the College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields) on or 
before Tuesday, the 30th of May next. 

The Compulsory subjects are the same as in the legal " Preliminary," 
except that no candidate will be passed who does not show a competent 
knowledge of the first four rules, simple and compound, of vulgar fractions 
and of decimals ; and the mathematics include Euclid, Books I. and II. or 
the subjects thereof, and algebra to simple equations inclusive. Candidates 
will also be required to translate a passage fram the second book of Caesar's 
Commentaries, " De Bello Gallico." 

Papers will also be set on the following six subjects ; and each candidate 
will be required to offer himself for Examination on one subject at leasts at 
his option ; but no candidate will be allowed to offer himself for Examina- 
tion on more than four subjects : — 

1. Translation of a passage from the first Book of the Anabasis of 

XenophoD. 

2. Translation of a passage from X. B. Saintine's " Picciola." 

3. Translation of a passage from Schiller's " Wilhelm Tell.** 
Besides these translations into English, the candidate will be required to 

answer questions on the grammar of each subject, whether compulsory or 
optional. 

4. Mechanics. The questions will be chiefly of an elementary cha- 

racter. 

5. Chemistry. The questi(»us will be on the elementary facta of 

chemistry. 

6. Botany and Zoology. The questions will be on the classification 

of plants and animals. 

The quality of the handwriting and the spelling will be^ taken into 
account 

A candidate in order to qualify himself for the Fellowship is required, 
in addition to the ordinary subjects, to pass in Greek, French or German, 
and in French or German (as the case naay be), mechanics, chemistry, or 
botany and zoology. 

Preliminary Examination for the Bar. 

The Preliminary Examinations for the Bar are usually held every 
Saturday during each legal term, and once in the week next preceding each 
legal term. By the Consolidated Regulations of the Four Inns of Court, 
it is provided that no Examiner shall attend unless two clear days' notice 
prior to the day appointed for his attendance shall have been given to the 
secretaiy of the Board of Examiners, by at least one candidate, of an in- 
tention to present himself on that day for Examination. The subjects of 
Examination are— (a) The English knguage; (b) The Latin language; 
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and (c) English histoiy. No Latin works are named by the Examiners in 
which candidates will be examined — hence it is necessary that they should bo 
tolerably well acquainted with the Latin language. Candidates are, how- 
ever, usually required to translate passages fix)m the works of Sallust, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, &c. 

Review of EduccUUmal Works. 

The greatest difficulty with which most students have to contend is in 
the selection of the best works adapted to the requirements of an Examina- 
tion. It is not because a few candidates may have read certain books, and 
have met with success, that they are the best to be used ! Although we 
have headed our remarks "Review of Educational Works," we shall 
direct the student's attention more pai*ticularly to the works best adapted 
to the Examinations in General Knowledge, rather than to their general 
merit We mentioned in our last number the names of several books, but 
as we had carried it to a great length, we felt that so important a matter 
ought not to be noticed cursorily at the end, — indeed it needs our best 
attention. 

Let us commence with English grammar ; or, if you please, " English 
language." Many are the complaints of candidates as to the erroneous im- 
pression created by this term. On perusing the notices issued by the law 
and medical societies, we perceive that candidates are examined in simply 
English grammar. Candidates and their tutors, on reading this, at once 
seek the aid of Lindley Murray or Lennie's Grammar, and, strictly speak- 
hig, we cannot say that their selection is unwise ; but, alas ! when candi- 
dates present themselves for Examination, they learn, for the first time, 
that few questions can be answered with the aid of these books. The ques- 
tions are confined principally to the " elements of the language ;" hence we 
think that the Examiners should call this subject "English language'' (not 
gramniar\ which would at once be a sufficient notice to candidates that a 
thorough knowledge of etymology especially and of the peculiarities of the 
language is indispensable. Doubtless the last quarter of a century has 
witnessed the production of many works on the English language, which, 
if placed in the hands of the disciples of Lindley Murray, would astonish 
them in no small degree. This is owing to the great research and 
labours of Latham, French, Key, Marsh, Dasent, Craik, Rogers, Adams and 
Moreil. Tutors would certainly be rewarded if, instead of adhering to the 
old books, however valuable in themselves, they would endeavour to ascer- 
tain the names of those standard works which are used by Examiners of 
the present day. Now we really cannot recommend a better work than 
** Adams' Elements of the English Language," containing as it does a great 
deal of valnable information. We may however remark, that some parts 
are so dry that scores of students read it without appreciating or under- 
standing it. It seems almost absurd to think that a student, who has never 
before studied the derivations of words, can read the book for himself, or 
even remember the various changes which many words have undergone. 
It is impossible to use the book with any degree of success without frequent 
reference to the examination qnestions which are appended. We, of course, 
admit that to a tyro the information appears confused, and for this reason 
Ire would recommend candidates to be guided by the questions alone, a~ ' 
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to answer them from the text. We are convinoed, from experience, that 
they would derive more benefit hj Adopting this easy method, than by 
reading the book through as if it were a history or a novel. Rules, we 
know, are difficult to remember unless apparent and intelligible examples 
accompany them ; and we believe, if the author had selected modem quota- 
tions where it was possible, his explanations would be better understood. 
He, no doubt, leaves it to tutors to elucidate the examples given, or to 
supply some of their own selection to suit the ideas of their pupils. There 
are many peculiar points which cannot be traced to ''Adams* Elements of 
the English Language," and we therefore call attention to ** Angus' Handy 
Book of the English Tongue," which is a very carefully compiled work. 
We recommend it for occasional reference^ but we would certainly advise 
candidates to keep to Adams, and not to waste their time by pondering over 
larger works for the sake of answering a few difficult questions, which in 
the end would not affect the result of their examinations. For our own part 
we never place either of the above-mentioned works in the hands of our 
students unless they wish, for we prefer directing their attention to the 
subject in a series of lectures, and we require them to take notes. 

As so many works have lately been published on geography, we are not 
surprised to learn that many novices are perplexed as to the choice of a 
book on this important subject. Another difficulty, in the way of Exami- 
nations, presents itself: we have seen Examination papera containing 
questions which could be answered only by the aid of four or five geogra- 
phies. Surely candidates cannot be expected to use so many works in 
order to acquire a knowledge of this subject It is the student's duty to 
ascertain which book contains the most important information to enable him 
to answer the questions in such a manner as will satisfy the Examiners. 
We think Corn well's Geography will meet this view; but we strongly advise 
candidates to make use of their maps, without which they never can. expect 
to know much of physical geography. Frequent reference to maps will soon 
reward a candidate for his attention to our suggestions; indeed, we have 
been informed by many students that they were able to answer questions by 
picturing in their minds the maps on which certain towns, rivers or moun- 
tains, named in the questions, were to be seen. We recommend Cornwell's 
Geography as a text book, and " Steward's Compendium of Modem Geo- 
graphy " for occasional reference. 

Perhaps no greater mistakes are made than in the selection of works on 
English history. We protest against a student wading through a voluminous 
work merely because he may have observed or been informed that it con- 
tains one or two points (useful for the Examination) which are not to be 
discovered in other works of the kind. That is a very weak argument. 
What a candidate preparing for these Examinations requires is, to acquire 
a general knowledge of this subject. We shall not mention tliose works 
which we do not recommend, but those that we do. Some, we say, are too 
voluminous; others possess very meagre information. Now, the book that 
we have used for some considerable time, and which is, in our opinion, an 
excellent little manual, is Collier's British History. The parts relating to 
England need only be studied. The facts are stated in close succession, 
and correctly; and, in fact, many important matters may be found in this 
book which could not be traced to any other but the works of our great 
historians. We shall not dwell at great length on this subject here, as we 
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poblish remarks on the study of English history in Chapter V. We ask, 
however, is it possible for a student to learn much from an outline of Eng- 
lish history, or even to make rapid progress by reading a large work 
of three or four hundred pages ? He will no sooner read the latter than 
forget it. While the Students Hume is worthy of our notice as a book of 
reference for the Preliminary Examination for Solicitors, it will be found 
invaluable to candidates preparing for the Bar Preliminary or the Matri- 
culation Examination of the London University. 

There is not much variety in the selection of a work on arithmetic, 
Barnard Smith's and Colenso's Manuals still maintaining their positions 
above other similar works. We accord our support to both of them. 
Barnard Smith's Manual is weU adapted to the Preliminary Examination 
for Solicitors, for the examples given at this Examination are rather 
peculiar, and may usually be traced to it; but, as candidates for the Medical 
Preliminary are examined in vulgar fractions and decimals, we prefer the 
explanations and examples given in Colenso's Arithmetic. 

With regard to the selection of works on other subjects, we think it is 
a matter of opinion. We prefer Todhunter's Euclid and Algebra. It will 
be seen that it is the province of this Journal to afford information to the 
Legal Preliminary Examination candidates; but we trust that no objection 
will be taken to our assisting the *' medical man," as his Examination is 
somewhat similar, and is probably the basis of the Legal Preliminary. 



CHAPTER n. 

LECTUBES ON LANGUAGE. 

The English Language. 

Th£ English is a composite language, compounded of nearly half the lan- 
guages of the civilized world. Its literature is remarkably rich, and it 
possesses some of the most beautiful poems that have ever been written by 
man. It has enabled some of the greatest men who have adorned the earth 
to hand down to posterity their noblest thoughts and most powerful ideas. 
Is it not then astonishing, that the study of the history of a language 
abounding in such wealth should almost be disregarded at the present day ! 
As the English nation progresses in civilization, so will its language; for as 
improvements and inventions are constantly being made in every depart- 
ment of science and*art, words of classical and of very ancient origin 
are introduced to assign to them appropriate terms. We propose, in the 
first place, to notice as briefly as possible the original foundation of our 
language and the elements of modem English. Strange to say, we anticipated 
that at no distant period questions would be asked requiring candidates to 
give some account of the introduction of the various ancient and classical 
elements into the English language, and it will be seen that the very first 
question in the '* English language" paper is based on this subject. An 
ordinary reader, or one who is seldom in the habit of criticising or looking 
minutely into our language, would no doubt be surprised to learn what an 
important position it holds as compared with other languages. Besides being 
a composite it may, in some measure, be considered an imported language, for 
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we could easily point out many words that have been introduced from Ger- 
many and Holland, although comparatively few in their complete state from 
the classical languages. We shall not attempt within the limits of a chapter 
to discuss the various languages before they came to our shores ; but it may 
be interesting to know that the two great families are the Semitic and thQ 
Indo-European, and that the original language is derived from the Teutonic, 
a branch of the latter. Of all languages German is the most closely coui 
nected with our own, and as the Anglo-Saxon is based chiefly on the tongue 
composed of the various dialects of the tribes who invaded England at an 
early date, we shall proceed to notice this fiict. Until recently the detail^ 
of the difierent Germanic invasions of England, both in respect to the 
particular tribes by which they were made and the order in which they 
succeeded one another, were received with but little doubt. 

The tribes who are supposed to have made these invasions were chiefly 
those of the Jutes, Angles and Saxons. We find that they settled in this 
country at different periods between the years 449 a.d. and 547 a.d. TherQ 
is mueh doubt as to the precise dates of these invasions, but we accept them 
in the absence of reliable information. The first settlement of GermauiQ 
invaders in this country was, as we have remarked, in 449 a.d. They are 
supposed to have landed at Ebbsfleet, in the Isle of Thanet. Their leaders 
were Hengist and Horsa, who established the kingdom of Kent; hence the 
county of Kent was the first place where the foundation of the present 
English superseded the British language. The second settlement of Ger- 
manic invaders was in 477 a.d. in Essex. Their leader was Ella, who 
founded the kingdom of the South Saxons (Sussex). The third settlement 
of invaders from North Germany was in 495 a.d. Their leader was 
Cerdic. They landed at Hampshire and established the kingdom of the 
West Saxons ^ Wessex). The fourth settlement was in 530 a.d., when cer- 
tain Saxons landed in Essex. The fifth settlement is supposed to have been 
in about the year 540 a.d. They were Angles in Norfolk and Suffolk. The 
sixth settlement was in 647 A.D., when invaders from Northern Germ^y 
settled in the south-eastern counties of Scotland, between the rivers Tweed 
and Forth. Their leader was Ida. It must be remembered that these 
details are traditional, not historical; indeed, some writers are inclined to 
think that if we substitute the middle of the fourth century instead of the 
middle of the fifth century as the epoch of the Germanic immigrations into 
Britain we shall probably not be far from the truth. Now, as each tribe 
invaded England it assisted in superseding the British language, and when 
the Angles and Saxons had united into one people, the different dialects 
then spoken became one tongue, and Anglo-Saxon b(A»me its appropriate 
name. For about three hundred years before the introduction of any other 
elements into Anglo-Saxon, it was ricli in literature, and even at the present 
time (as Lord Stanley has remarked), 'Mt is the plain Saxon phrase, far 
more than any term boirowed from Greek or Roman literature, that whether 
in speech or in writing goes straightest and strongest to men's heads and 
heart*." 

We do not think it is necessary to note the introduction of Nonnan- 
French or Latin, for we believe that it will be far more interesting to notice 
the composition of classical words. Since the Examiners are beginning to 
ask questions as to the introduction of various languages into our own, we 
— '^Id advise students to make themselves acquainted with this branch of 
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the " English Language." We are sure that they will excuse us going 
more fully into these matters here; but we hope by our remarks to create 
an appreciation in students' minds, and if we know that we have succeeded 
in a few instances, how much more rejoiced shall we be if we can make dis- 
ciples of all our student readers. We know that the Examiners frequently 
require candidates to give examples of words derived from various lan- 
guages. We should advise students, by the way, to see to this. There is 
at the present time a great tendency to introduce words of classical origin, 
and in many cases they supersede the old Saxon words: for instance, 
"vee now employ the word parliament in the place of witenagemot ; 
geometry in the place of eorth-gemet (earth -measuring) ; hydrophobia in 
the place of water-fyrthnys (water-fright). It will also be interesting to 
the student to notice that many familiar words are derived from some of the 
most ancient languages ; for instance, from Arabic we get " admiral," 
" alchemist," " alchemy," " algebra," " assassin," &c. ; from Persian, " tur- 
ban," "caravan," &c.; Turkish, "coffee," "divan," "janisary," ** scimitar," 
&c.; from Hindoo languages, "calico," "chintz," "cowrie," "curry,'' 
"muslin," "toddy," &c,; from the Chinese, "tea," "congou," "hyson," 
**8org," "nankin," &c. ; from Malay, "bantam" (fowl), "gamboge," 
" sago," " shaddock," &c. ; Polynesian, " taboo," " tattoo ;" Tungusian, or 
some similar Siberian languages, " mammoth ;" North American Indian, 
** squaw," " wigwam ;" Peruvian, " charkis " (prepared meat), whence we 
get jerked beef. We are not certain that these words have been derived 
immediately from their original languages, as they might have been bor- 
rowed into the English from the French, the French from the Latin, the 
Latin from the Greek, and so on. Some words may have been introduced 
two or three times at different periods, and they will be seen to vary both 
in the spelling and the meaning of the word : examples of spelling, "sher- 
bet," " shrub ;" different meaning, " minster," and " monastery," &c. 

We propose to enter more fully into the Latin elements in the English 
language in our next number. It may, however, be interesting to notice 
the following words which come to us through the French : — Balance is 
hi (two), lanx, a scale; chamberlain is from camera — French, chambre; 
costume, "custom," is from consuetude — French, coutnme; couch is from 
oollocare — French, coucher; damage is from damnum — Frencli, dommage; 
friar is from frater — French, fr^re; gaol, "jail," is from cavea (a cage), 
gabia, gnbiola, Mediaeval Latin — French, geole, gaol; invoice, envoy, 
voyage, are from via; lieutenant is from locus and teneo — French, lieu ; 
mushroom is from muscus (moss), mousseron, or from mousser, to puff; 
raisin is from racemus, a grape; parapet is from para and pectus, a breast- 
work ; tissue is from texo, to weave ; toilette is from telo, a thread — whence 
toile, linen. 

We shall not delay, while it occurs to us, to remind students that they 
ought to pay attention to such questions as the following : — Give adjectives 
of Latin derivation answering to spring, hand, cat, seaside, sun, whale, 
ring, eye, &c. 

[/« our next number we shall call attention to the Anglo-Saxon, Latin 
and Greek prefixes and affixes, the latter denoting the agent, abstract 
, ideas, such as state, condition, Sfo,, ^c.'] 
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CHAPTER nr. 

SYNOPSIS OF LEADING AUTHOBS, STATESMEN, POETS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 

[ABIAWOW) IH CHSOKOLOOXCAL OBDSE.] 

Tudor Period. 

• 

EDMUND DUDLEY: born in 1462 a.d.; a lawyer; accompanied Henry 
Vn. to France, and on his return he applied himself, in conjunction 
with Empson, to extorting money by the revival of obsolete statutes 
and other unjust measures. In 1504, he was speaker of the House 
of Commons ; executed, with Empson, in 1510 a.d. 

SIR RICHARD EMPSON : a celebrated lawyer ; colleague of the ex- 
tortioner Dudley, with whom he was executed August 18th, 1510 

A.D. 

HUGH LATIMER : bishop of Worcester ; one of the first Reformers of 
the Church of England ; was born at Thurcaston, in Leicestershirey 
in 1470. He was appointed by Henry VHL to the living of West 
Kinton, in Wiltshire, and in 1535 Bishop of Worcester; burned, 
with Ridley, in 1555 a.d. 

SIR THOMAS WOLSEY: was bom at Ipswich in 1471 ; celebrated 
Cardinal, Archbishop of York, and Minister of State under Henry 
VIII. In the reign of Henry VII. he was appointed Dean of 
Lincoln. Henry VIII. gave him the living of Torrington, in Devon, 
and aftier wards appointed him Register of the Garter and Canon of 
Windsor. He next obtained the Deanery of York, and was after- 
wards made Bishop of Tournay. In 1515 he was advanced to the 
Archbishopric of York. He founded several lectures at Oxford, 
where he also erected Christ Church. He was persecuted under the 
Statute of Praemunire, and deprived of everything. Died 1530 a.d. 
at Leicester, when on his way to London. 

GAWTN DOUGLAS : a Scotch divine and poet of eminence ; bom at 
Brechin in 1474 a.d.; was appointed Abbot of Aberbrothick and 
Bishop of Dunkeld. He wrote " The Palace of Honour," and other 
works. His chief performance is a translation of Virgil's j£neid, 
noteworthy as the first translation of a Roman classic into English ; 
died 1522 a.d. 

SIR THOMAS MORE : bom 1480 a.d. ; was Chancellor of Enghind. 
He was educated at Christ Church, then Canterbury College, Oxford, 
and in 1499 became a student of Lincoln's Inn ; he entered parlia- 
ment at the age of twenty-one. In 1523 he published his "Utopia," 
a political romance ; in 1523 he was appointed Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and in 1 530 succeeded Wolsey as Lord Chancellor ; 
beheaded July 6th, 1535 a.d. 

WILLIAM DUNBAR: bom 1485 a.d.; early Scottish poet. He was 
destined for the Church, but failed to get a benefice. James lY. 
(of Scotland) gave him a pension. His principal poem is '^The 
Thistle and the Rose;" also wrot» "The Golden Serge," "The 
Dance of the Deadly Sins in Hell." His writings have for the first 
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time been collected in the present century, after having been neg- 
lected for three hundred years ; died 1530 A.D. 

MILES COYERDALfi: Bishop of Exeter; reformer and translator of 
the Bible; was bom in 1487 a.d. He aided Tyndale in his trans- 
lation of the Bible, and, by permission of Henry YHL, published 
his own translation in 1536; it was the first printed English Bible; 
died 1568 a.d. 

THOMAS CRANMER: was bom at Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire, in 

1489 A.D. The favorable opinion which he gave Henry VIH. with 
reference to the divorce of his wife, Catherine of Arragon, recom- 
mended him to that monarch. He was Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and by his endeavours the Bible was translated and read in churches; 
appointed one of the Council of Regency to Edward YI. Burned 
March 21st, 1556 a.d. 

THOMAS CROMWELL (Earl op Essex): born, near London, about 

1490 A.D. He was a Privy Councillor, Principal Secretary of State 
(1536), Yicar General and Yicegerent. In 1539 he was created 
Earl of Essex. In 1540 he was imprisoned and attainted on charges 
of treason, heresy and extortion, and, not being allowed to make any 

. defence, was executed on Tower Hill, July 28th, 1540 a.d. 

EDMUND BONNER: Bishop of London; wag bora in Worcester 1495 a.d. 
In the reign of Edward YI. he became the opponent of Cranmer and 
the Reformation, and was imprisoned; restored by Queen Mary, and 
distinguished himself for his persecution and burning of the Protest- 
ants ; died 1569 a.d. 

EDWARD SEYMOUR (Earl op Hertford), maternal uncle to 
Edward YI., being brother of Jane Seymour, third wife of 
Henry YHI. He devoted himself to the military profession; 
but on the accession of his nephew he was appointed Protector 
of the Realm of England. In 1548 he obtained the post of Lord 
Treasurer, was created Duke of Somerset and made Earl Marshal; 
beheaded on Tower Hill 1552 a.d. 

NICHOLAS RIDLEY: an eminent English prelate and Protestant Martyr; 
was bom in 1500 a.d., at Tynedale, in Northumberland; public 
orator at Cambridge, then became one of the king's chaplains, 
Bishop of Rochester and afterwards raised to the See of London; 
employed in the compiling of the liturgy and the producing of the 
articles of religion. He was burned, with Latimer, at Oxford in 
1555 a.d. 

JOHN DUDLEY (Duke of Northumberland): son of Edmund Dudley; 
bom 1502 A.D. He was created Viscount Lisle and then Earl of 
Northumberland. He arranged a marriage between his son Lord 
Guildford Dudley and Lady Jane Grey, and afterwards prevailed 
on the young King Edward YI. to alter the succession to ^e throne 
in favor of Lady Jane Grey; executed as a traitor 1553 a.d. 

SIR THOMAS WYATT: was bom at Allington, in Kent, 1503 A.p.; 
was a distinguished courtier, statesman and poet; became a favorite 
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of Henry VIII. His poetical works consist of odes, love elegies, &c., 
which possess a considerable degree of elegance; died in 1541 a.d. 

JOHN KNOX: was bom at GifiTord, in East Lothian, in 1505 a.d. In 
1535 he began to favor the Reformation, and in 1542 declared him- 
self a Protestant. In 1 542 he was appointed chaplain to Edward Y I. 
In 1558 he published his treatise entitled the ** First Blast of the 
Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of Women." After his 
death appeared his " History of the Reformation of Religion within 
the Realm of Scotland," &c. He died November 24th, 1572 a. d., 
and was buried at Edinburgh. 

ROGER ASCHAM: born in 1515 a. d., near North Allerton, in York- 
shire. He directed the studies of Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards 
became her Latin secretary. His most valuable work is his treatise 
entitled "The Schoolmaster;" also wrote a treatise on Archery, 
entitled "Toxophilus;" died 1568 a.d. 

THOMAS HOWARD (Earl op Surrey): bom in 1516 a.d.; one of the 
best English poets of his age; wrote the earliest English blank verse 
in some translations from Virgil; he also performed various military 
exploits; suffered decapitation on Tower Hill, January 21st) 1547 a.d. 

WILLIAM CECIL (Lord Burleigh) : bom in Lincolnshire in 1520 a.d. 
He was secretary of state and lord high treasurer in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; studied for the law ; died 1598 a.d. 

SIR FRANCIS WALSINGHAM: was an eminent statesman in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; bom at Chislehnrst in Kent in 1536 a.d. In 
1573 he was appointed one of the secretaries of state and knighted. 
In 1586 he sat as one of the commissioners on the trial of Queen 
Mary ; died in 1590 a.d. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH : was a distinguished statesman, scholar and 
soldier in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. ; born at Budleigh 
in Devonshire in 1552 a.d. For twelve years he was detained a 
prisoner in the Tower, during which time he wrote a " History of 
the World ;" executed October 29th, 1618. 

EDMUND SPENSER: bom in 1553 a.d.; a great English poet In 1579 
he published his first poem, " The Shepherd's Calendar." He also 
wrote the " Faerie Queen," an allegorical poem written in a stanza 
of nine lines, called the '< Spenserian." In 1591 he published his 
pastoral of *' Colin Clout's come Home again ;" died 1598 a.d. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY: bom in 1554 a.d.; one of the most accomplished 
writers and statesmen of the age. He was the author of " A De* 
fence of Poesy," sonnets and poems, and the celebrated prose romance 
of " Arcadia." He was killed at the battle of Zutphen in 1586 a.d. 

RICHARD HOOKER : a native of Devonshire; was bom in 1554 a.d. 
After holding some minor preferments he was appointed master of 
the Temple in 1585. He wrote " The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity;" 
died at Bishopsboume in 1600 a.d. 

FRANCIS BACON: was born in London in 1561 a.d. The greatest 
English philosopher. The office of lord keeper was given him in 
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1617, and Boon afterwards he was made lord chancellor, Baron 
Verulam and Viscount St. Albans. He was accnsed of corruption, 
and was impeached bj the Commons ; he made a full confession, 
and was deprived of his office. His greatest work is the " Novum 
Organum.** He also wrote "Wisdom of the Ancients," " History of 
Henrj VH.,? "Felicities of Queen Elizabeth." Died at Highgate 
in 1626 AJ>. 

CHBISTOPHER MARLOWE : bom at Canterbury in 1563 a.d. ; an 
eminent English dramatist. His principal plays are " Tamburlaine 
the Great," "Edward the Second," "The Tragical History of 
Doctor Faustus," also the "Jew of Malta." He published trans- 
lations from Ovid, Lucan and other Latin writers; died in 1693 a.d. 

AVTLLIAM SHAKESPEARE : was bom at Stratford-on-Avon, in War- 
wickshire, in 1564 A.D. The greatest modem dramatic poet. He 
gained an honorable position as an actor, play writer and shareholder 
in the Blackfriars and afterwards in the Globe Theatre ; he enjoyed 
the patronage of Queen Elizabeth and James I. He wrote thirty- 
six plays between 1591 and 1614, although the exact dates of pub- 
lication of only few are known. He also wrote sonnets and tales. 
He died at Stratford in 1616 a.d. Among his finest tragedies are 
"Romeo and Juliet," "King Lear," "Macbeth," "Othello," and 
"Hamlet;" bis best comedies are "Midsummer Night's Dream,** 
" Merchant of Venice," and " As you Like It." 

ROBERT DEVEREUX (Eabl op Essex): born in 1567 a.d.; accom- 
panied the Earl of Leicester to Holland, where he behaved with 
much bravery at the battle of Zutphen. He was made Earl Marshal 
of England, and, on the death of Lord Burleigh, Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge. Beheaded in 1601 a.d. 

SIR HENRY WOTTON: was bora at Boughton Hall in Kent in 1568 ; 
diplomatist and political writer; became secretary to the Earl of 
Essex, whom he accompanied on his expedition to Spain and into 
Ireland. Author of " Elements of Architecture," the " State of 
Christendom," a " Survey of Education," and poems, — a collection 
of which was published by Isaac Walton, under the title of " Re- 
liqnise WottonianaB." He died 1639 a.d. 

WILLIAM TYNDALE: bora 1580 a.d. He translated Erasmus' 
"Enchiridion Militis Christiani" and the Bible into English. 
Burned at Augsburg, near Antwerp, 1536 aj>. 

Stuart Period, 

SIR THOMAS BODLEY: was born at Exeter in 1544 a.d. Employed 
as an ambassador by Queen Elizabeth; is chiefly remembered for 
having built the Bodleian Library at Oxford; knighted by James I.; 
died 1612 a.d. 

SIR EDWARD COKE: born at Mileham in Norfolk in 1549 a.d.; he 
was called to the bar in 1578. In 1592 he became Solicitor-General 
and two years afterwards Attorney ^General ; Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleaa and seven years after of the King's Bench. His 
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works consist of the first, second, third and fourth *^ Institutes," the 
fourth heing the well known work *^ Coke upon Littleton," treatises 
on copyholds and fines, and his valuable ** Reports.** He died in 
1632 A.D. 

BOBERT CECIL (Earl OF Salisbury): born 1550 a.d.; was the second 
son of Lord Burleigh, minister of Queen Elizabeth ; first assistant 
and then successor of secretary Walsingham. He became first 
minister, on the death of his father, in L598; held the office of Lord 
High Treasurer under James L; died 1612 a.d. 

WILLIAM CAMDEN: bom in London in 1551 a.d.; chief of Westminster 
School; a celebrated antiquary; he wrote the "Britannia," "Annals 
of Queen Elizabeth," "A Greek Grrammar;" died 1623 a.d. 

GEORGE ABBOT: bom at Guildford in Surrey in 1562 a.d.; Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the reigns of James I. and Charles I. He 
became successively Dean of Winchester, Vice-chancellor of Oxford 
University, and Primate of all England in 1610 a.d. Author of 
several theological works, and was one of the eight divines who, in 
1604, by the order of James I., made the translation of the Bible 
now in use. 

SIR ROBERT BRUCE COTTON, Baronet: a distinguished antiquary; 
founder of the Cottonian Library; was born at Denton in Hunting- 
donshire in 1570 A.D.; wrote several works; died in 1631 a.d. 

BEN JONSON: bom at Westminster in 1574 a.d.; was the posthumous 
son of a clergyman; his stepfather was a bricklayer and taken by 
him and employed in his trade; Shakespeare performed in one of his 
pieces. In 1598 he produced his earliest comedy, "Every Man in 
his Humour." In 1619 he was appointed poet-laureate. His principal 
plays are "Sejanus," "Volpone," "Epicoene" and "The Alchemist.'* 
Died in 1637 a.d. 

ROBERT BURTON: born in 1576 a.d.; an English divine. Author of 
"The Anatomy of Melancholy." His book contains an inmiense 
compilation of quotations on various topics. Died 1640 a.d. 

WILLIAM HARVEY: the distinguished physician ; discovered the circu- 
lation of the blood; was born at Folkestone in 1578 a.d. His great 
discovery was published, in 1628, in the treatise entitled "Exerci- 
tatio de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis;" he was also author of "Exerci- 
tationes de Generatione Animalium," besides other works. Died 
1658 A.D. 

EDWARD HERBERT (Lord Cherburg): an English Philosopher, 
born in 1581 a.d. at Montgomery Castle. His principal work is 
entitled "Tractatus de Yeritate;" he also wrote " De Religione 
Gentilium," his own " Memoirs," and a " Life of Henry VIIL" 
Died 1648 a.d. 

FRANCIS BEAUMONT ) bom 1585, died 1615 j dramatic poets; wrote 
JOHN FLETCHER j bom 1576, died 1625 | plays conjointly; fifty- 

two in all. 
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PHILIP MASSINGER : was a distinguished dramatist ; bom at Salis- 
bury in 1585 A.D.; only eighteen of his plays are extant, among 
which are " The Virgin Martyr," " The Duke of Milan," " The 
Maid of Honour," " A New Way to Pay Old Debts," " The City 
Woman." He died in 1640 a.d. 

WILLIAM DRUMMOND : born at Ha¥rthomden in 1586 a.d. ; Scotch 
poet ; studied civil law at Bourges, but he devoted himself to poetry 
and polite literature ; his poems abound with tenderness and delicacy ; 
died in 1649 a.d. 

ROBERT HERRICK : lyric poet ; bom 1597 a.d. ; he obtained, ui 1629, 
the vicarage of Dean Prior, in Devonshire ; died 1674 a.d. 

JOHN MILTON, the great English poet, was bom in London 1608 a.d. ; 
educated at St. Paul's School and Cambridge. In February, 1649, 
he was appointed Latin Secretary to the Council of State, and after- 
wards to Cromwell. His principal works are " Paradise Lost," for 
which he received only 51., " Paradise Regained," also " Comus," 
"L'AUegro," " II Penseroso," "Lycidas," "Sonnets," and Latin and 
Italian poems. Among his principal prose works are " Prelatical 
Episcopacy," "Eikonoclastes," "Apology for Smectymus," "Treatise 
on Education. He was blind when he wrote his " Paradise Lost." 
Died in Bunhill Row, London, November 8th, 1674 a.d. 

SIB JOHN SUCKLING: poet and courtier ; bom at Whitton in Middle- 
sex in 1609 A.D. His writings consist of letters, plays and poems ; 
died in 1641 a.d. 

JEREMY TAYLOR : Bishop of Down and Connor, and one of the most 
illustrious divines of the seventeenth century ; born at Cambridge 
in 1613 A.D.; his principal works are : " Discourse of the Liberty of 
Prophesying," " Holy Living and Holy Dying," " Discourse of the 
Nature, Offices and Measures of Friendship," "Ductor Dubitantium, 
or Rule of Conscience in all her General Measures," " Deus Jus- 
tificatus," &c.; died 1667 a.d. 

ROBERT BOYLE : a distinguished natural philosopher ; bom at Lismore, 
in 1626 A.D.; one of the first members of the " Royal Society ;" he 
enjoyed the friendship of Charles U., James 11. and William 111,; 
died 1691 a.d. 

( To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

the questioxs asked at the preliminary examinatiom held on the 
10th and 11th days of may, 1871, with the answers. 



L EngtUh CompoHHon, 
IL „ Language, 
ILL „ maoru. 

IV. Geography of Europe and rf the British liUt. 
V. Arithmetic, 

VI. Elementary Knorcledye of Latin, 
VI r. Latin Tranglatiom, 
VIIL French Language, 

I. English Composition. 
Candidates were requested to write aa essay, not less than two pages in 
length, on one of the following subjects :— 
(1.) On the power of mystery. 
(2.) On the liberty of the press* 
(3.) Utilitarianism. 

(4.) On some incident of travel or other personal adventure. 
(5.) On the lessons to be gathered by England from the late war 

between France and Geimany. 
(6.) Your course of study. 
(7.) How small of all that human hearts endure 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 



II. English Language, 

1. Of what ele- 1^® English langnaee is derired maioly from the Anglo- 
men ts was the Saxon; also from Greek and Latin, with their modem ropre- 
^ i. , I . BentaUves, French, Italian and Spanish. There are words alad 
i!.nglish language derived from the Keltic, Norse. Hebrew,Peraiaii, Arabic^Tnrkisb, 
constructed ? In Chinese, Malay, Dutch, &c. 

what proportion Anglo-^axon forms fths ; Latin |ths, and the remaining Ian- 
are they now guages together compose ^th. 

foimd? With re- ^ Latin element historically falls into fonr classes : — 

luuuu r T v r - Pirgt. Words belonging to Julias Caesar and his successors to 

gard to the Liatm the close of the lioman rule in Britain, 

element in particu- Secondly, Words introduced by Augustine and his racoessors, 

Inr in what classes in the period of the Christian Saxons, 

historically does it Thirdly, Those belonging to an interval between the battle 

|. II » ^ of Hastings and the revival of letters. 

^'*" ^ Fourthly. Those introduced from the revival of letters to the 
present time. 

2. Can you give Monosyllables and words accented on the last syllable, pre- 
any ireneral rule as ceded by a short vowel, double the final consonant before a syl- 
tn f hft Houhlinff of ^*^^® beginning with a vowel : as confer, conferred ; expel, ex- 

.to tne douDlmg oi ^^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^^^ y^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ syWMt the final 

final consonants or consonant remams single : as oflfer, offered. 
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adding to them 
"erf" or "tw^?" 
Mention some ex- 
ceptions. 



Exeeptiomi: apparelled, gravelled, modelling, cancelled, revel- 
ling. I£ the accent be thrown back by the addition from the 
last syllable the final letter is not generally doubled. 



3. Gire the past 
tense and peiiect 
participle of the 
following verbs : — 
cleave, smite, tie, 
load, hold, swim, 
awake, thrive, 
stride, freeze. 



Present Tense. 

i cleave (cling) 
cleave (split) 
smite 
tie 
load 
hold 
swim 
awake 
thrive 
stride 
freeze 



Past Tense, 


Perfect Part%4nple, 


cleaved 


cleaved 


cleft 


cleft 


smote 


smitten 


tied 


tied 


loaded 


loaded or laden 


held 


held, holden 


swam 


swum 


awaked or awoke 


awoke, awaked 


throve 


thriven 


strode 


stridden 


froze 


frozen 



4. Explain origin, 
forms and uses of 
gerunds in Eng- 
lish. 



We find in A. S. the infinitive was infected ; as, nom. and 
ace. writ-an, to write; dat. to writ-ann-e, for writing, and this 
dative is usually called the gerund. 

The nom. and arc. writ-an afterwards assumed the forms 
writ-ent writ-in and finally writing^ and this form of the infini- 
tive is also known to modem grammarians as the gerund. In 
O. £. we occasionally find at instead of to before the infinitive, 
hence the similarity of the forms reriting and to write. 

We also find that the old infinitive sufiix -an becomes -dng — 
writing. Where the old infinitive suffix -an and the dative 
case-ending -e are lost — to write is also the gerund. 

The gerund in Aug is frequently found with the old prepo- 
sition on, an or a ^rekxed—a-writingf a-building. 

To, in to write, is a dative case governed bv the preposition 
to, and means for writing. This form must be distinguished 
from the ordinary infinitive (to) write; as, He came to learn 
{for learning, gerund ). Ue likes to learn (infinitive). 

A common use of the gerund with to is to express a purpose. 
The gemnd with to is found in connection with adjectives and 
nouns : *' 'Tis time to sheathe the sword and spare mankind." 

In modem English the gerund represents an action without 
reference to the agent or the time of the action. Sometimes this 
form is found : ** He is a-ooming." A is derived from the pre- 
positions on and an. Sometimes the preposition in is found 
with the gerund in ing, as — " He took time in doing the work.** 



5. Into what classes 
are pronouns di- 
vided ? How is 
you used in Eng- 
lish? 



Pronouns are either substantive or adjective. Substantive 
pronouns are either — 

1. Personal: I, thou, &c. 

2. Refiective: self. 

3. Indefinite and distributive: as one, any, who, each, &c 

4. Kelatlvc: who, which and that 
Interrogative: who, which and what 

5. Demonstrative: as this, that 
Adjective pronouns: — 

1. The possessive: as his, mine, thine, &c. 

2. Reflectiyc: as my own, thy own, &c 

8. The indefinite distributive pronouns : as any, each, either, 

&c. 
4. The relative and interrogative pronouns: as what, which, 

with their compounds. 
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6. The demoiutrative prononns: as this, that, anch, the 
same. 

**You** was formerly consideied as in the plural only, hut in 
modem English it is used in the singnlar as well as in the plural. 
Yon is properly the accnsatlTe; but is also nsed in the nomi- 
native. 

As thou in Shakespeare's time acquired a tone o£ familaritjor 
contempt, " you ** has taken its place in addressing anyone. 

** Tou ** is used, like on in French, for anyone: tLS, <*'This, at a 
distance, looks like a rock; but as you approach it, you see a 
Uttle cabin." 



6. Explain etymo- 
logically the fol- 
lowiDg forms : — 
first, rather, wiser, 
twice, to-day, 

worse, other, 

enough, either, 
Bhnmefaced, plen- 
teous. 



7. Give rule for 
construction of 
than in compara- 
tive sentences. Il- 
lustrate the rule by 
examples. 

8. Classify the con- 
j unctions. 



9. Give a logical 
analysis of the fol- 
lowing passages : 
" What stronger 
breast-plate than a 



HrHf from the root " for," was a Saxon Buperlatire form ; in 
old English forett, contracted into first 

liather, from the positive rathe (in Milton and Tennyson). 
A. S. hrndthf quick; superlative "rathest," in Chancer. 

Wiser is from the German " wisen," ** wissen," to know, 
connected with the Gothic vitan, the Latin ri^, and the 
Sanskrit md ; er is the comparatire termination which was 
formerly " re.** 

Twice is twi with the suffix ce^ which was formerly ««, and 
and the e dropping out, was written twise (twice). 

To-day -to in this word has the sense or force of thig; it is a 
form of the demonstrative pronoun. 

Worse. This is derived from the Anglo-Saxon weor had. 
The se is another form of r/f, the old comparative termination. 

Other. A. S. a-ther. O. E. odor is the and the suffix ther. 
It is both a noun and an adjective. 

Enough is derived from the Anglo-Saxon genog ; genoh, is 
sufficient. 

Either is from the Anglo-Saxon agther, egther. This word 
seems to be compounded, and the first syllable to be the same 
as each. Either refers to one of two, whoever jou please. 

Shamefaced (A. S. seam-fast) is shame fast, i. e. protected by 
shame. 

Plenteous is derived from plenty— from the Latin plenus, 
full ; ous is derived from the Latin adjectives in osus ; as, 
oojnosus. 

Than is a conjunction, and has the same case after it as 
before it :— 

He is wiser than they (Norn.). 



Conjunctions are either co-ordinate or subordinate. 

C^o-ordinate conjunctions are connective, alternative, nega- 
tive, adversative or illative. Subordinate conjunctions refer to 
tim£, place, manner or causation. 

Sometimes conjunctions are classified as copulative and dis^ 
junctive. 

What stronger breast-plate— i* the predicate; (is) is the 
copula; than a heart untainted, is the extension of the pre^ 
dicate ; (There) is the subject. 

He is the subject, is is the copula; is thrice armed is the 
predicate; ** that hath his quarrel j ust " t« an attributive phrase 
qualifying the subject. 
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heart untainted?" 
"Thrice is he 
armed that hath 
his quarrel just,** 
" and he hut naked 
is though locked 
in steel, whose con- 
science with injus- 
tice is corrupted,** 



"And he but naked is though locked in steel, whose conscience 
with injastice is corrnpted/' is co-ordinate with the first sen- 
tence, "Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted" is an 
attributive phrase qualifying the subject he ; in this sentence 
conscience is the subject, is corrupted is the predicate, and 
with injustice is a prepositional phrase qualifying the pre- 
dicate. 



1. Write a life of 
one of the follow- 
ing persons : — Ca- 
nutCy St. Dunstan, 
Anselm, Alfred. 



m. English History. 

Dunstan was bom of noble parents at Glastonburj, and 
receired the rudiments of his education at its monastery. His 
nncle, Athelm, archbishop of Canterbury, introduced him to the 
conrt of Athelstan, from which he was driven on a charge of 
sorcery. Being unsuccessful in a love affair, and reduced by a 
serious illness, he was prevailed upon to become a monk, and 
soon distinguished himself by his austerities. By Edmund he 
was appointed to be abbot of Glastonbury, and by Edred en- 
trusted with his conscience, his treasures, and his authority. It 
was now that he resolved to enforce the Benedictine rule, and 
bring all the clergy more completely under the direct supremacy 
of the Pope. A party soon grew up against the reformer, and 
his insult to £dwy furnished an occasion to procure his banish- 
ment. His absence from the kingdom was of short duration, 
and under Edgar we find him in full power as Archbishop of 
Canterbury. ** Upon his retnm, so absolute did his influence 
over the kmg become, that he was enabled to give the Romish 
see an authority and jurisdiction, of which the English clergy 
had been before, to a considerable degree, independent. Dunstan, 
supported by Edgar's authority, overpowered the resistance 
which the country had long maintained against the papal 
dominion, and gave to the monks an influence, the baneful 
effects of which were experienced in England till the Reforma- 
tion." 



2. When and in 
what persons were 
the Saxon and 
Norman sove- 
reigns first united? 

3. State what you 
know of the fol- 
lowing persons : — 
the Empress Maud, 
£dmund Crouch- 
hacky Queen Phi- 
lippa, Fair Maid 
or Kent, Cardinal 
Pole, Elizabeth 
Woodville, 



The Saxon and Norman sovereigns were first united by the 
marriage (1100 A.D.) of Henry I., sumamed Beauclerc, with 
Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III., by Margaret, sister of Edgar 
Atheling, the representative of the Saxon dynasty. 



The Empress Maud was the daughter of Henry L of England, 
and wife of Henry V., the Emperor of Germany. On his death 
she married Geoffrey Plantagenet, and had a son, Heniy II. of 
England. On the death of Henry I., Stephen seized the Engli^ 
crown, to which her father had named her successor. She de- 
feated Stephen at the battle of Lincoln, but was afterwards 
obliged to leave the kingdom. She died in 1 165, aged 67. 

jSimund Orouchbaeh was son of Henry IIL He was bom in 
1245 A.D. Many titles were conferred on him, including those 
of Earl of Chester, Earl of Leicester and Earl of Lancaster. In 
1257 the Pope gare him the throne of Italy, from which he was 
deposed. He died at Guienne in 1296 A.D. 

Queen Philippa of Hainault was the wife of Edward III. 
of England, and the daughter of William HI., Count of Holland 
and Hainault. She displayed great activity in the government 
of England during the king's absence in France. It is said that, 

£ 
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4. Who were the 
first and last per- 
sons respectivelj 
who here the name 
of Plantagenet ? 

5. How manj 
wives had the hus- 
band of Mary, 
Queen of England, 
and how long was 
he in this country? 

6. What issue had 
James I. by Anne 
of Denmark, and 
what became of 
them? 

7. State what you 
know of the Over- 
bury Case, the Rye- 
house Plot, the 
Septennial Act, 
and the Star 
Chamber. 



having hutried oyer to France with the tidings of the battle of 
Nevil's Cross, she saved the lives of the six citizens of Cslais. 

JElizabeth Barton was a servant girl at Aldington, Kent. 
She became subject to trances, in which she nttered things which 
were considered snpematnral. Archbishop Warham prononnoed 
them come from God. She became a tool in the hands of the 

griests, worked miracles and entered the convent of Cantorbnry. 
he prononnced an andacions sentence on the divorce of Cathe- 
rine, and by degrees involved herself in treason. She was tried 
and convicted in the Star Chamber, and with the parish priest 
and five monks suffered death at Tyburn. 

Cardinal Pole (son of Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, who 
was the niece of Edward IV.), was bom at Stourton Castle, 
Staffordshire. He obtained preferment in the Church, and 
went abroad for some time to Italy. On his return, by his op- 
position to the king's divorce from Catherine of Arnigon, he 
mortally offended the king. He left England and became car- 
dinal in 1536, and had the offer of the Popedom on the death of 
Paul III. Henry put his mother and other members of his family 
to death after his departure from England, for corresponding 
with him. He became nuncio and president of the Council of 
Trent. In Mary's reign he returned to England as legate. He 
became Archbisnop of Canterbury on the day on which Cranmer 
was burnt Soon after he became chancellor of both universities, 
and survived the queen but one day: died 1568. He was buried 
in Canterbuiy Cathedral. 

Elizabeth Woodville was the widow of Sir John Grey and 
the wife of Edward IV. She was the mother of Elizabeth, the 
wife of Henry VIL 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, was the first and 
Margaret, the Countess of Salisbury, was the last of the Plan- 
tagenet line. She was beheaded in 1541 a.d. 



He had four wives: first, Mary of Portugal, his cousin; 
secondly, Mary of England; thirdly, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry II. of France; fourthly, Anne, daughter of Maximilian U. 
He remained in England about fifteen months from July, 1554 

A.D. 



He had Henry, who died at the age of eighteen, 1612 A.D.; 
Charles I., King of England, who was executed 1649 A.D.; 
Elizabeth, who married the Elector Palatine ; Robert, Margaret, 
Sophia and Mary, who died young. 



The Overhury Ckue was the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury , im- 
plicating the Earl and Countess of Somerset, several accomplices 
of a lower rank in life, and perhaps even the king (James I.}. 
Robert Carr had been loaded with favours by the kine and 
created Viscount Rochester. Having fallen in love wim the 
wife of the Earl of Essex, he conceived the plan of obtaining a 
divorce for her from her husband. This plan was opposed by 
Overbary, the tutor and counsellor of Carr. Overburv, declining 
to go to Russia, was committed to the Tower, and then, by the 
klnff's assistance, a divorce was obtained, and Carr was made 
£an of Somerset. The countess, desiring revenge on Overbury, 
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8. What periods 
in English history 
were most remark- 
able for coloniza- 
tion? 



9, What do you 
know of the liord 
George Grordon 
Biots? 



enga^d her ancle, the Earl of Northampton, and her hnsband, 
in the design of poisoning Oyerbuiy, who died suddenly. His 
sadden death, and the hast« with which he was baried, attracted 
much suspicion. The truth did not come out for some time, till 
disclosed hj an apothecarj. The accomplices were all brought 
to trial and condemned. The earl and countess, after some 
years' imprisonment, were released with a pension, and passed 
the remainder of their lives in infamy and obscurity. 

The Bye Bouse Plot (Charles ID, so named from a farm 
called the Rye House, belonging to one of the conspirators, was 
a plot to stop the king's coach, on his return from Newmarket, 
by oTertumlng a cart at the farm. The conspirators were to 
fire at the king from behind the hedges, and then make their 
escape by bye-lanes. The king disconcerted them by leaving 
Newmarket eight days earlier uan he had intended. Some of 
the conspirators betrayed the plot, and several were condemned 
and executed. Howard, in hope of a pardon and reward, revealed 
all to the king. The trials and deaths of Lord Russell and 
Algernon Sidney soon followed. 

The Sexennial Act was one of the immediate consequences of 
the Jacobite rebellion of 1715, as it would have been dangerous to 
dissolve Parliament in the present state of the kingdom, because 
a Jacobite majority might have been returned. It provided, that 
Parliaments should sit for seven instead of three years. 

The Star Chamber was of extremely ancient origin. It was 
originally composed of the members of the king's contilium 
ordinarium-f and derived its name from the Camera Stellata in 
which it sat In the reign of Edward m. statutes were made to 
restrain its jurisdiction, and its power diminished till the time 
of the Tudors. Henry VH. created a new court out of the ruins 
of the old, which however was not strictly the Star Chamber, 
though distinct from the ordinary council. Its object was to 
restrain and punish illegal combinations, such as the giving of 
liveries, maintenance, sheriffs forming partial panels and making 
untrue returns, riots, &c., and it had the power of punishing 
offenders. Late in the reign of Henry VIU., the court, with its 
ancient jurisdiction, was revived, perhaps by Cardinid Wolsey. 
Offenders against the act of proclamations were to be tried by 
this court It was the criminal jurisdiction which rendered it 
odious. It took cognizance of perjury, forgery, libel and con- 
spiracy, and all offences not brought under the law. The 
accused were examined, tortured and sentenced without any 
formal trial. It could inflict any sentence short of death. The 
fines imposed were often ruinous. It afterwards sentenced to 
the pillory, whipping, cutting off the ears. In the reigns of 
James and Charles I. it was used for the undue extension of the 
royal |)rerogative. The Long Parliament abolished it early in 
its session. 

The Tudor and Stuart periods ; — ^principally in the reigns of 
the following sovereigns — 

Henry VIL 

Elizabeth. 

James I. 

Charles I. ; also in the Commonwealth — ^thence until the pre- 
sent time. 

An address from the principal members of the Catholic body 
led to the introduction of a bill in ITTS^roposing to relieve 
Roman Catholics from certain penalties. Tnis measure of relief 
gave great offence to the more violent Protestants, more parti- 
cularly in Scotland, and associations began to be formed for the 
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10. Enumerate 
the chief yictoiieB 
achieved by the 
Duke of Welling- 
ton. 



11. Name the most 
important legis- 
lative measures 
which have been 
passed during the 
present centurj. 



defence of the Protestant interest Dnring the year 1779 these 
BfisociatiaDS increased in nomber and stren^h, and selected Lord 
George Gordon as their chief. To conciliate the Protestants 
they were reliered from snbscription, still they continued un- 
appeased, and Lord Gordon fonnd it easy to persoade them to 
get ap a monster petition against popery. As many as 120,000 
signatures or marks are said to be appended. To make the 
greater impression, the petitioners were instructed to meet in 
St. George *s Fields (Jane 2), which they did to the number of 
60,000, or, as some say, 10,000. There they formed a procession, 
and marched over London Bridge, proceeded by way of Temple 
Bar to Palace Yard, Westminster. Lord George Gordon moved 
for its immediate consideration, but only eight members sup- 
ported it. The rabble, now greatly increased by the scum of 
London, soon grew unmanageable, and, as no excesses had been 
anticipated, no precautions had been taken for public protection. 
First the Cathouc chapels of the foreign ministers in the metro- 
polis were attacked, then Newgate was broken open and fired, 
and Chief Justice Mansfield's house gutted and er^ything burnt 
The other prisons were forced and the prisoners released, and 
sereral attempts were made on the Bank of England. As many 
as thirty-six fires were blazing at one time. The magistrates 
appeared panic stricken, and the military, although increased to 
the number of 10,000 men, were unable to act, on account of a 
too liberal interpretation of the Riot Act, which, by giring an 
hour's grace, gare time for the incendiaries to escape. However, 
on the eveninff of the 7th of June, the soldiers commenced their 
work, and before morning 500 persons were killed or wounded. 
This severe proceeding put an end to the outbreak. Several of 
the ringleaders perished on the scaffold ; but Lord Gordon, the 
prime mover, was acquitted, the charge of high treason which 
had been brought agunst him not being sustainable. 

The following were the chief victories achieved by the Duke 
of Wellington : — 

Assaye September 23rd, 1803 A.D. 

Yimiera .. August 21st, 1808 „ 

Douro May 12th, 1809 „ 

Talavera July 27th, 1809 „ 

Badajoz April 7th, 1812 „ 

Salamanca July 22nd, 1812 „ 

Yittoria June 2l8t, 1813 „ 

Orthez «. February 27th, 18U „ 

Toulouse April 10th, 1814 „ 

QuatreBras June 16th, 1815 „ 

Waterloo June 18th, 1815 „ 

Act for the Abolition of Slavery 1806 

The Six Acts 1819 

Repeal of Test and Corporation Acts 1828 

Catholic Emancipation Bill 1829 

Reform Bill 1832 

Act for the Abolition of Slavery in the British Colonies 1833 

Sir Robert Peel's Bank Bill 1844 

Total Repeal of the Com Laws 1846 

Repeal of the Navigation Laws 1847 

Act passed establishing a General and Local Board of 

Health 1848 

The India Bill passed (by which ihe East India Com- 
pany ceased to have a political existence) . . . . 1858 
Bill passed for the Admission of Jews into Parliament. . 1858 

The Great Reform Bni 1867 

The Bill for the Disestablishment <^||(^i4^ii%im^. . 1869 
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IV. Geography of Europe and of the British Isles, 



1. Explain the dif- 
ferent systemB on 
which maps are 
made. 



Maps are of two kinds — celestial and terrestrial. The former 
represent some part of the surface of the hearens, and the latter 
of the earth. 

The earth being globular, m^>8 are oonstmcted bj making a 
projection of the sphere on the plane of some particular cirae, 
snpposed to be drawn upon the globe. The projection of the 
sphere is a perspective representation of the varioas circles 
nsaally drawn upon the surface of the sphere, and is distin- 
guished into three different kinds, according to the situation of 
the eye of the spectator and the plane of projection. 

These projections are termed the stereographic, the ortko- 
graphie and gnomonie projections. 

- In the orthographic projection, the eje is supposed to be 
placed in the axis of a ^reat circle produced to an infinite dis- 
tance. This projection is much more intricate than the stereo- 
graphic, and IS only used in some cases in astronomy. In the 
gnomonie projection, the eye is supposed to be placed at the 
centre of the sphere. This projection is chiefly applied to 
dialling. In the stereographic projection the ere is supposed 
to be situated at the surface of the sphere in the pole of the 
great circle on the plane of which the sphere is projected. 

A map of the world must represent two hemispheres, and both 
must be drawn upon the plane of that circle which divides the 
hemispheres. (^For fwrther iitformation as to the drawing of 
parallels of latitude, the tropics, polar circles, on different 
/kinds of maps, Jfc, see " Wgld on the Construction of Maps**) 



2. Draw a map 
of Earope, 1871, 
markiog (i.) poli- 
tical divisions, (n.) 
moantain ranges,* 
(ui.) headlands. 



(I.) Political Dimsions. 
Great Britain, comprising England and Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland; Russia (including kingdom of Poland and Grand 
Duchy of Finland); Turkey (including the tributary Princi- 
palities of Moldavia, Wallachia and Servia); Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Austria, 
Prussia (including Southern German States and the recently 
acquired French provinces, Alsace, Lorraine, &c.) ; Spain (with its 
islands and the republic of Andorra); Portugal, Italy, Greece 
and Ionian Islands, 

(II.) Mountain Ranges, 
JOovr^ld, between Norway and Sweden; the Owralian 
mountains form part of the boundary between Europe and Asia; 
Pyrenees, between France and Spain; Balhan and Pindus 
mountains, in Turkey; Alps, divide France and Switserland 
from Italy; Apennines, centre of Italy; Carpathian, in the 
north of Hungary; the Penine, Cumbrian, Cambrian and 
i>^afiu»imountams in England; Northern Highlands, Oram- 
pian and Lowther ranges in Scotland ; Caucasus mountains, 
between the Black and Caspian Seas; Cevennes, Auvergne, 
Jura and Vosges, in France. 

(nt) Headlands, 
North Cape, north of Norway; Nordhyn, to the eaat of North 
Cape; Naze, south of Norway ; 'Skaw, norUi of Denmark; Wrath, 
north-west of Scotland ; Land's End, south-west of England ; 
dear, south-west of Ireland; La Hogue, north of Jmnce; 
Ortogal, north of Spain; ISmisterre, north-west of Spain; 
ifeMM, wwt of Portogal ; 8t, Fintf^n^, south-west of Portugal ; 
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Trafalgar, soath-west of Spain; Pauaro, aoath of Sidlj; 
Spartivento, south of Italy; De Leuca, Boath-east of Italj; 
Matapan, south of the Morea (Greece). 



3. Draw a map of 
England, divided 
into counties; in- 
dicate the situation 
of the chief towns 
of each county, and 
thedirectionof the 
principal rivers. 



We do not think it necessary to enumerate the counties and 
county towns of England, 

Direction of the principal rivers : — 

The Tyne drains the west and south of Northnmherland, and 
is formed by the junction of South and North Tjne at Hexham, 
whence it flows into the North Sea; the Wear traTersea the 
extreme centre of Dnrham, rises in the west, flows east-soath- 
east past Stanhope and Walsingham to Bishop- Auckland, and 
thence mostly north-east past Durham and Chestex^le-Street to 
Sunderland, and flows into the North Sea at Wearmonth ; the 
Ouse (Yorkshire) is formed by the junction of the Swale and 
Ure near Boroughbridge, in the centre of the county, flows 
south-east past York, Selby and Goole, and afterwards nnites 
with the Trent and flows into the Humber ; the Tees, between 
Durham and Yorkshire, after an eantward course joins the 
North Sea at Stockton ; the Eden rises in Westmoreland, near 
border of Yorkshire, and flows through Cumberland after a 
north-west course in Solway Firth; the Mersey rises in the 
north of Derbyshire, mostly between the counties Chester and 
Lancaster, and forms an estuary of the Irish Sea ; the Dee rises 
in Lake Bala, Merionethshire, flows through the rale of Llan- 
gollen and Wynnstay, then turns north, separating Denbighshire 
on the west m>m Flintshire and Chediire on the east, it flows 
into the Irish Sea ; the Tare, in Norfolk, passes Norwich and 
enters the North Sea south of Great Yarmonth ; the Trent rises 
in the moorlands of Staffordshire, north of Burslem, flows 
through centre of Staffordshire, and thence mostly north-east 
and north through the counties Derby, Nottingham and Lincoln, 
and joins the Ouse to form the estuary of the Humber; the 
Severn rises in Montgomer}'shirc, in a small lake on the east 
side of Flinlimmon, flows north-east until it enters England, 
then through Shropshire, Worcestershire and Glouoest^lure, 
and between Somersetshire and South Wdes, and flows into die 
Bristol Channel ; the Wye rises on the sonui side of Flinlimmon 
in Montgomeryshire, flows through a part of Radnorshire and 
the counties Hadnor and Brecon, and intersects Herefordshire 
near its centre, and after separating Gloucestershire and Mon- 
mouthshire enters the estuary of we Severn; the Great Ouse 
rises in the south of Bedfordshire, and flows through North- 
ampton, Bucks, Bedford, Huntingdon and Cambridge, and enters 
the Wash at King's Lynn; the WUham rises in Ratland- 
shire, and flows north past Grantham and Long Bennington to 
Lincoln, and then south-west past Tattershall and Boston to the 
Wash, which it enters north of the mouth of the Welland ; the 
Welland rises near the heads of the Nen and Avon, flows north- 
east, separating Northamptonshire from Leioesterahire, Rutland 
and Lincoln, to near Croyland, where it turns north and diyides 
into two arms, one of which branches east to Wisbeach, and the 
other enters the Wash at Fossdyke, after receiving the Glen ; 
the Nen rises in the west of Northamptonshire, flows north-east 
and enters the North Sea at the Wash ; the Itehen is in Hamp- 
shire, rises near Alresford, flows past Winchester, Twyford and 
Bishopstoke, and flows into the sea at Itchenferry, east of 
Southampton ; the Medway rises near East Grinstead in north 
of Sussex, flows through Uie centre of Kent, past Maidstone, - 
Rochester, Chatham, and joins the Thames at Sheemeaa; the 
Thames rises m the Cotswold Hills, flows at first south to Crick- 
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kde, then east-north-^ast past Lechdale to near Oxford, and 
aonth-east past Oxford, Abingdon and Wallingford to Reading, 
after which its coarse is mostly east to Grayesend, and joins the 
North Sea at the Nore. 



4. What are the 
principal mann- 
factures of Eng- 
land ? In what 
places are their 
principal seats ? 



Cotton — ^Manchester, Bolton, Blackbnm, Preston, Wigan, 
Bnry, Oldham, Bnmlejr, Bochdale, Ashton-andeivLjne, Stock- 
port. 

^Zib-«p«aviii^— Spitalfields, Macdesfleld, CJoTentry and Man- 
chester. 

Woollm^BnAfard, Leeds, HoddersSeld, Halifax in York- 
shire, Trowbridge, Bradford, Frome, Strond in the West of 
England. 

Hardware-^ Sheffield, Birmingham, Wolyerhampton, Walsall, 
Dndlej and Bilston. 

Cutlery and IboU — Sheffield and Birmingham. 

Machinery — Soho (a part of Birmingham). 

Hannels^'RochdBLie and Halifax. 

OarpetS'-KidderminBter, Halifax, Axminster and Wilton. 

/r(7n— Merthyr Tydril, Bilston, Dndlej, West Bromwich, 
Rotherham. 

Tanning — ^Bermondsej. 

Boots and Sheet — Northampton, WeUingboroagh, Kettering, 
Stafford, Norwich, Leicester. 

Lace — ^Nottingham and Corentry. 

EarthenffBwre — ^Burslem and Worcester. 

Ship-huilding — London, Liverpool, Sonderland, South Shields 
and Hnll 

Watches and Clocks — Clerkenwell and CoTentry. 

Hosiery — Leicester, Loughborongh, Hinckley and Nottingham. 



5. Where is the 
distance between 
Great Britain and 
Ireland the short- 
est? 



The shortest distance is between the Mnll of Cantire and Fair 
Head in the North of Antrim. They are separated by the North 
Channel, which is fourteen miles across. 



6. Trace the source 
of the Shannon. 
On what river is 
Dublin situated ? 
Compare the 
length of the long- 
est river in Ireland 
with that of the 
longest in Eng- 



The Shannon flows through the centre and west of Ireland, 
dividine Gonnaught from Leinster, and traversing the north 
part of Munster, where it separates Clare from Tipperary, 
Limerick and Kerry. It rises in Cuilcagh Mountain, in Caran, 
flows at first south-west, and then generally south, through 
Loughs Allen, Boderg, Forbes and i)erg to near Limerick, 
where it turns west and joins the Atlantic by an estuair seren 
miles in width at its entrance immediately ncnth of Trafee Bay, 
and forty-three miles in length. 

Dublin is on the Liffey. 

It is estimated that the longest rirer in England is the Serem, 
229 miles, and that of Ireland, the Shannon, which is 224 miles. 
Few geographies agree as to the length of these riyers. 



7. What proper* 
tion does tiie area 
of Portuffal bear 
to that of England 
and Wales? 



The area of Portugal is estimated at 86,S00 square miles; that 
of :fogland 58,820~about two-thirds. 
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8. What are the 
names of the Ba- 
learic and the Ca- 
nary Islands re- 
spectively, and 
■where are they si- 
tuated ? 



The BAledrie Islet are in the Meditemmean; situated at the 
west of Spain. They consist of Majorca, Minorca, Iviza^ For^ 
mentara and Cabrera. 

The Canary Island t are in the Atlantic Ocean, 60 miles 
from the west coast of North Africa. They consist of seven 
principal islands and several islets arranged in the following 
order, from east to west :~*LBnsarote and FaerteTentara, with 
the islets Gracioea, Montana, Clara, Alegranza and Lobos, Gran 
Canaria, Teneriffe, Gomera, Falma and Hierro (Ferro). Th« 
coasts of the islands are rocky and abrupt, and they are covered 
with mountains, of which the Pieo de Teyde^ in Teneriffe, is 
12,182 feet above the ma. 



9. How many 
counties are there 
in Scotland ; what 
are their names, 
and what divides 
England from 
Scotland ? 



There are thirty-three eoonties 
Aberdeen. 
Argyle and Isles. 
Ayr. 
Banff. 
Berwick. 
Bute. 
Caithness. 
Clackmannan. 
Cromarty. 
Dumbarton. 
Dumfries. 

Kdinburgh 4fr Mid Lothian. 
Elgin ot Moray. 
Fife. 

Forfar (Angns). 
Haddington or East Lothian. 
Inverness and Isles. 
The Tweed, the Cheviot Hills 
England from Scotland. 



in Scotland: — 

Kincardine. 

Kinross. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Lanark. 

Linlithgow or West Lothian. 

Nairn. 

Orkney and Shetland. 

Peebles. 

Perth. 

Renfrew. 

Rosa. 

Roxburgh. 

Selkirk. 

Stiriing. 

Sutherland. 
. Wigton. 

and the Solway Firth divide 



10. Describe ac- 
curately the situ- 
ation of the fol- 
lowing places, and 
for what are they 
remarkable: — 
Domremy, Roque- 
fort, Trafalgar, 
Tewkesbury,Pre8- 
ton Pans, Want- 
age, Ryswick, Ni- 
meguen, La Bo- 
chelle, Meaux, Ta- 
lavera atid Lodi. 



Domremy'lorPtteello is a commune and village of France, 
department of Vosges, arrondissement and seven miles north 
of Neufchatean, on the left bank of the Mense. Is the nativ« 
place of Joan of Arc (bom 1412), whose house is preserved as a 
national relic. Opposite to it is a handsome monument, with 
a colossal bust of the heroine. 

Roquefort^ a commune and town of France, department 
Landes; capital Canton, on the Bouze, twenty-three rnUea 
north-east Mont-de-Marsan. It has manufactures of earthen- 
wares. There is also a market-town of the same name, depart- 
ment Ande, twenty-two miles south of Limonx. 

TrafalyoTf a headland off the south-west coast ol Spain, 
nrovince Cadiz. In the memorable engagement off Cape Tra- 
falgar, 21st October, 1806, the English under Lord Nelson, who 
was killed in the action, gained a complete victoiy over the com- 
bined French and Spani^ fleets. 

Tewkesbury, a parliamentaiy municipal borough, town and 
parish of England, ten miles north-east of Gloucestershire, in 
the vale of Evesham, on the bank of the Avon at its junction 
with the Severn, connected with the Birmingham and Glon- 
cestershire Railway by a branch two miles in length. The 
battle of Tewkesbnry, m 1471 ▲.D., was foi^ht in the "Bloody 
Meadow" immediately south of the town. 

Preston Pans, a burgh of barony, viUaee and parish of 
Scotland, in the county of Haddington, on the Firth of ^^Olth, 
eight and a-half miles east of Edinburgh. Near it in 
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the battle between tbe BoyaliBt ermj and CSuurles Edwaifl Stuart^ 
1746 A.D. 

Wantage, a Tillage in Berkshire, where in 849 a.d. Alfred 
the Great was bom. 

Mynvick, in the Netherlands, proA-ince South Holland. In the 
soQth-west a pyramidal monument commemorates the peace 
concluded here in 1667 between fVance on the one part and 
Germany and England, Spain and Holland on the other. 

Nifneguen, a fortitied town of the Netherlands, proTince 
Gelderland, on the left bank of the Waal, on railway nine and 
a-half miles sooth of AmhenL It was formerly a free imperial 
town, and is celebrated for the treaty of peace signed here in 
1678. It was taken b^ the French in 1794 A.D. 

La Rochelle^ a fortified seaport town of France, capital of tiie 
department of Charente-Inferienre, on the Atlantic, nearly mid- 
way between Nantes and Bordeaux. In the religions wars it 
was lone a stronghold of the Protestants (Hngoenots). In the 
reign of Qiarles I. the Duke of Buckingham headed a fleet 
against the Frencli, who were besieging tiie town, but it was 
finally taken by Louis XITI. in 1628. 

Meaux, a town of France, in the department of Seine-et- 
Mame, twenty-five miles east-north-east of Fans, on the Mame 
and on the railway to Strasbourg. It was taken by the English 
in 1520 A.D., after a siege of five months. 

Talavera, a city of Spain, in the province of Toledo, on the 
right bank of the Tagns, here crossed by a bridge of thirty-five 
arches. On the 27th and 28th July, 1809, the English and 
Spaidsh troops, under the Duke of Wellington, defeated the 
French under Joseph Bonaparte and Marshals Jourdain and 
Victor. 

Lodi, a city of North Italy, Lombardy, capital, circle Lodi 
and Crema on the right bank of the Addo, nineteen miles south 
of Milan. It was founded in the year 1 168 a.d. by the Emperor 
Frederick I., and is enclosed by walls. On the 10th of May, 
1796 A.D., Napoleon L gained a decisive victory over the Aus- 
trianshere. 



1. Add nptho fol- 
lowing numbers — 
seven thousand and 
one, seven hundred 
and eighty thou- 
sand fourscore and 
four, one million 
one hundred and 
one, the third of 
eleven millions and 
seven, the fourth of 
eighty -two thou- 
sand four hundred 
and seventy-two, 
two billion and 
fifty, seventy- 

three thousand and 
seventeen. Write 
the total in words. 



V. Arithmetic, 

7001 

780084 

1000101 

8666669 

20618 

2000000000060 

78017 

2000005547540 

Two billion, five million, five hundred and forty-eeven thon* 
sand, five hundred and forty. Am. 
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2. Explain the rule 
for " borrowing ** 
in subtraction. 



From 1234 6/r0ffi4wec«iinot; bnt if weborrow 1 out 

Take 345 of the 8 tens (leaving 2 tens) and treat it as 

10 nnits, we shall now hare 14 nnits in the 

889 npper line ; we can now say 6 from 14, 9, i.e. 
-^» 9 nnits, and we set down 9 as the nnits-figore 
of the resalt. We have now to take 4 tens from 2 tens (3 tens — 
1 ten), and so on. 



3. Explain the 
principle on which 
the rule for divi- 
sion is founded. 
The quotient being 
16,238, the re- 
mainder 86, and 
the divisor 144, 
find the dividend. 



Divition is the method of finding how often one nimiber is 
contained in another, i.e. how often one nnmber mnst be taken 
to make np another. Hence Division bears the same reference 
to Subtraction as Mnltiplication bears to Addition; for we 
might go on subtracting the divisor from the dividend, and then 
from the Ist remainder, then from the 2nd remainder, and so on, 
nntil the final remainder is either zero^ or is less than the divisor 
itself ; and if we counted the nnmber of times we had subtracted 
it, this would be the result required, or, as is called, the fWh- 
tient. But the multiplication-table will enable ns much m<xe 
easily to divide one nnmber bv another ; thus, since 7 times 9 
is 68, if we divide 63 bj 7 we shall have the quotient 9, cnr if by 
9, the quotient 7. {Vide Col&nto,) 
16238 
144 



60952 
60962 
162S8 

2194272 
86 

2194358 



4. What will be the 
charge for tran- 
scribing 25,344 
words at the rate 
of 1*. 7Jrf. per 
folioof 72 words? 

5. If I save 
£2 : I2s. 6d. a 
month, how long 
will it be before 
I get together £25? 

6. At the Inter- 
national Exhibi- 
tion were admitted 
on a certain daj 
83,500 persons, 
each paying one 
shilling. How 
many admissions 
on a half-crown 
day would realise 
the same sum ? 



(25344 -r 72) U. Hd, « £28 : 12«. Od. An$. 



£26-r£2:12#.6i. = 41^ 
£2| 

26 X A — W — W months. AfM. 



83600#. X 2 _ 167000 , ^^ ^, ^„. 

2i#. X 2 6 *^ 
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7. In s given year 
the Income-tax 
wafl 6d. in the 
pound and yielded 
£6,184,166: what 
was the amount of 
income taxed ? 



£6,184,166 X 40 « £247,366,640. Am, 



8. Reason out a 
test for determin- 
ing by a method 
short of actual di- 
vision, whether a 
number be divisi- 
ble by 11 without 
a remainder. 

9. There are three 
quantities : (a) £5, 
(b) 8#., (c) 75 gal- 
lons. Multiply one 
of them by the 
quotient of the 
other two. State 
accurately the re- 
sult of the opera- 
tions, and perform 
it in as many ways 
as possible. 



Example ;— «92881» 
800000-^90000+2000-faO(H-804.1- 
8X 100000+9X 10000+2X 1000+8X 1< 
3(100001— 1)4-9(9999-1-1)4-2(1001— 1 
800003— 3+89991+9-1-2002— 2+297-1-; 
— 3+9— 2+3— S+1. Therefore 392881 is diTiuble by U and 
does not leave s remainder. 



XlO+l- [+1- 
(99+l)+8(ll— 1) 

- - -1 



As liks concrete nnmben can onlj be divided by one another: 
therefore 

£6 -=- 8«. n 12^, hence 8«. is contained 12| times in £6; 
8«. -r £5 B A, hence £6 is contained ^th times in 8«. 
Then 76 gallons X 12^ « 987^ gallons, 
and 75 gallons X ^^6 gallons. 



VI. Elementary Knowledge of Latin* 



1. Write down the 
genitive plural of 
the following 
nouns — GenUyboSf 
domuSf eladeSf 
moMy seneXy dux^ 
einiSf eivisy vis^ 
vir^ very iter^ sileXy 
palusy oSy Jecury 
cants. 





Genitive Plural, 


genu 


gennnm 

bodm (for bovnm) 


B06 


domns 


domonun 


clades 


cladinm 


moe 


momm 


senez 


sennm 


dnx 


dncnm 


cinis 


cinemm 


dvis 


civinm 


vis 


viriam 


vir 


viromm 


ver (the spring) 


has no ploral 


iter 


itinemm 


silex 


silicnm 


pains (moi.) 


palomm 


pAloa (/em,) 


palndnm 


OS 


oflsinm 


jecnr 


jecorum 


canls 


cannm 
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2. Give the de- 
grees of compari- 
son of the follow- 
ing adjectives: — 
DiveSj vetuSf pos' 
teruBy nequam^ 
parvuSf acer, 

3. Give examples 
of Latin verbs, 
with an active 
form and passive 
signification. 

4. What verbs go- 
vern two accusa- 
tive cases? Con- 
struct sentences to 
illustrate their use. 



5. What cases do 
the following pre- 
positions govern: 
— Falam, Supra, 
Coram, Sine, Sub- 
ter. Versus, Clam, 
Pone, Tenus? 

6. Classify the dif- 
ferent uses of the 
ablative case, and 
construct phrases 
which shall give 
an example of 
each. 



PotUive, 
dives 
yetoB 


Omparative, 
divitior (or ditior) 
reterior 


poeterns 
neqaam 
pazTos 
aoer 


posterior 
neqnior 
minor 
acrior 



divitianmiis (orditisaimas) 

yeterrimus 

postremus 

neqmasiinas 

minimiM 



ExUlot I am banished (Jtrf) 
Fid, I am made 
ZXeifd, I am put to auction 
VapUld, I am beaten {drf) 
VH^o, I am on sale (ire) 

Verbs of oikinff, teaching, entreating and wamiHg maj 
have two accusatives, one of the person, and another of the 
thing: as — 

** Bacilins me primnm sententiam rogavit," 

** Qnia mnsieam doenit Epaminondam ?" 

** Nanqnam divitias deoe rogavit" 

** Qoid nvnc te Utteras docMm." 

** Cnsar flagitat frumentom JEduxM,'* 

*' Po«r partrem nihil oelavit." 

** Paoem te poecimas omnea." 
Factitive verbs, that is, of making, ealling, thit^king and the 
like, have two accusatives, one of Uie object the other of the 
complement: as — 

Te facimns Fortnnl deam. 

Romnlos nrbem snam Romam vocavit 

Ciceronem popolos consnlem declaravit 



aeuiative. 


Ablatiffe. 


pone 
supra 
versus 


coram 
palam 
sine 



clam, ablative, aecuiotive and genitire. 
subter, aeeuMative or ablative, 
tenus, genitive and ablative. 



The ablative case is used to express — 
Cduee : 

** Oderunt peccare boni virtnti amore." 

'< CcBptis immanibos effera Dido." 

" Metn supplicii ant mortis mnlti vim tormeatomm pertn- 
lemnt** 
Instrument : 

" Hi jaculis illi certant defendere sazia.'* 

<* Dente lupas petit.*' 
Manner : 

" Injuria fit dnobns modis aut vi ant frande." 

« Apis more modoqua carmina fingo." 

<< More Cameadeo disputare." 
(hmparison : 

M Tnllua Hootilins fnit Bomulo ferocior." 
Quantity: 

** Tnrres denis pedibos quam man, altioxes sunt" 
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Condition: 

** Face tna com Thaide coUoqnar." 

*' Homo mea sententia pradentisslmaa est/' 
QualUy: 

*' Qaa faeie fnit, cni dedisti symbolom?" 

"Cssar traditor faisse excelsa stataia, colore candido, 
nigria ocalis, raletndine piDspera." 
Jletpect: 

" Angor animo." 

** Ennins ingenio maximas, arte nidis." 
Price: 

'* Vig;inti talentia unain orationein Isocratee vendidit*' 
Tim^: 

" Homerns annis miiltiB fnit ante Bomttlum." 
Place: 

"Ibam forte Via Sacra." 



7. Translate the 
following sen- 
tences : — ( I ) Nul' 
lus dolor est^ quern 
non longinquiias 
temporis minuai 
ae molliatt (2) 
Suo euique ju- 
dieioesiuiendum ; 
(3) Nemo morta- 
Hum omnibus ho- 
rissapii; (4)l>e- 
mosthenes coronA 
aurea donatus est 
virtuHs ergo ; (5) 
Alienum est mag- 
no viro quod aU 
ieri praceperit id 
ipsumjacere non 
posse. 



(1) There is no sorrow which length of time may not lessen 
or soothe. 

(2) Every one mnst nse his own judgment. 

(3) No mortal is wise at all times Ihours], 

(4) Demosthenes was presented with a golden crown on ac- 
count of his yalonr. 

(5) It is foreign to a great man not to be able to do what he 
has bid another. 



VIL Latin Translations. 

Candidates were required to translate three of the four following pieced 
selected from Virgil's ^neid, Book I.: — 

(1) From '^Urbs antiqua fait; Tyrii tennere colon! ; line 12; to 

TantsB molls erat Romanam condere gentem;" 33. 

(2) From ^'^neas scopolum interek conscendit, et omnem; 180; to 

Durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis;" 207. 

(3) From "At plus ^neas, per noctem plurima volvens; 305; to 

Aut spumantis apri cursum clamore prementem ;** 324. 

(4) From "At Cytherea novas artes, nova pectore versat; 657; to 

Ne qu^ scire doles, mediusve occurrere possit;" 682. • 

Passages were also selected from Livy, Book I. 
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1. In which cases 
is les ails instead 
of les yeux and les 
dels instead of les 
deux to he em- 
ployed? Explain it 
only by giving an 
example of each. 

2. Give the femi- 
nine of the follow- 
ing adjectiyes : — 
Coif trompeur, in- 

Jerieur^ protec- 
ieur, tiersy ven- 
geuVf las, hebreu^ 
iraitre. 

3. Give the com- 
parative and su- 
perlative of bouj 
mauvaisy petite 
maly bieriy peu. 

4. Give the 
meaning of these 
phrases: — Un bon 
homme and un 
homme bon; un 
galant homme and 
un homme galant 

5. Give the first 
person preterper- 
fect of moudre^ 
naUre^ resoudre^ 
ienir, vivre, vain* 
cre^ luire, cuire. 

6. Give the Eng- 
lish corresponding 
expressions of — 

(1) A la guerre 
camme d la guerre. 

(2) Un Hens vaui 
mieux que deux 
tu Fauras. (3) 
Veuillez m^accor- 
der un tete^-tete. 

(4) 11 fut pris 
en flagrant dilii, 

(5) II a beau dire; 
je fCen passerai 
iamais par Id. 



Vni. French Language. 

Cette demoiflelle a des yenx bleos. 
Cette chaamidre a des osils de bcraf « 

Get artiste fait bien lee dels. 

Les cienx annonoeiit la gloire de Dien. 



Coite, trompeoae, inf^rienre, protectrice, tierce, Tengereeae, 
laase, h^brea (bat h^braiqne if we speak of the language), 
tnitrease. 



SHperlative, 
le meilleur 
le pire or le plos i 
le moindre or le plos petit 
le pis or le plus mal 
le mienx 
le moins 



Ud bon homme means a good-natured man. 
Un homme bon „ a good man. 

Un ealant homme means a brave man, 
Un homme galant „ a gallant man. 



Je moolns, je naqais, je tesolns, je tins, je vefas, je Tainqois 
(Inire has no preterpeffect), je coisis. 



(1) One most suit one's self to the times. 

(2) A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

(3) Allow me to have a private oonTeraation. 

(4) He was canght in the act. 

(6) He speaks in rain; I shall nerer sabmit. 



Pontive. 


Comparative. 


bon 


meilleur 


maarais 


pire or plus manvais 


petit 


moindre or plus petit 


mal 


pis or plus mal 


bien 


mieux 


peu 


moins 
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7. TruiBlate the foU Let divers rangt et le$ divers ordres qui existent parmi 
lowing passage : The les kommes peuvent se compare anx ruisseaux et aux riciires 
different ranks and d'eau eourante. Hints proviennent d'une petite sowce oh- 
orders of mankind seure : quelques^uns s*Stindent pins que les autres, pareeurent 
maj be compared to pliis depays et font pins de hruit dans leur eovrs, mats tous se 
BO manj streams and dirigent Sgalement vers un ocian oi^ toute distinction oesse 
riTers of running wa- alors^ et oii les plus grandes et les plus ciUhres rivieres se 
ter. All pioceed from perdent et s'absorbent tout ^ fait eomme les eours d'eau les 
an origimd, small and plus insiqnifiants et les plus inconnus, 
obecore source ; some 
spread wider, travel 
oyer more countries, 
and make more novae 
in their passage, than 
others; out id tend 
alike to an ocean 
where distinction 
ceases and where the 
largest and most cele- 
bn^ed rivers are 
equally lost and ab- 
sorbed with the small- 
est and most unknown 
■treams. 

Candidates who were examined in French were also required to translate 
passages from either of the following works: — 
Lamartine, Christophe Colombo; or Racine, Britannicus. 



CHAPTER V. 

REVIEW OP THE MAY EXAMINATION, AND REMARKS ON THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Remarks on the Majr Preliminary Examination majr appear unnecessary, but neverthe- 
less we beliere that past and intending candidates will be glad to know our opinion of 
the Exttmination, and to deriye advantage from our experience. As long as we have 
been associated, if one may so term it, with the Examination, which is now about six 
years, we do not remember seeing more difficult questions. The answers sufficiently con- 
firm this opinion. We shall treat of each subject separately. Without seeing the candi- 
dates' answers to the questions we imagine that few nave answered them satisfactorily; 
but probably the Examiners are satisfied with a ** general knowledge" of the various 
subjects. 

Composition.'] —The subjects for the English theme were again extremely favorable for 
the candidates, and we, therefore, cannot commiserate with any one who failed to write one 
of the minimum number of pages. There were seven subjects named, in order to suit 
the various ideas of candidates. Some persons are better able to describe actual events 
than dwell on abstract ideas. Then those of the candidates who are endowed with great 
imagination might well have held forth '< On the Power of Mystery" or ** Utilitarianism;" 
white the younger candidates and those who are not so fortunately blessed had every 
opportnni^ of describing their ** Course of Study" or *' Some Incident of Travel or other 
Personal Adventure." 

We advise those students who desire to ^rfect themselves in composition, and to 
acquire a habit of writing easily on any subject, to practise much and read the bat 
authors. They should select some favorite author and take his style as a model; but 
when we speak of favorite authors we by no means refer to works of a trashy description. 
Brougham, Burke, Jeremy Taylor, Dryden and Milton— all are worthy of being 
imitated. 
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Engliih Language."^ — The English grammar paper still bears oat oar idea, that the 
papers set on this subject can scarcelj be regarded as embracing English grammar. We 
think it is rather more difficult than nsnal ; indeed, it is, in our opinion, very similar to 
the English language papers set at the Matriculation Examination of the London 
Universitj. If candidates will compare those set at this and the Legal Preliminary, 
^ey will not discover much difference. Whether candidates becoming Solicitors oog&t 
to be called npon to show as much knowledge as one who is desirous of passing an 
optional Examination for ^ honor ** is a matter of opinion and for consideration. S|^ak- 
ing for ourselves, we admire the spirit of the Examiners, and trost, with their aid, we 
shall have, in a few years, men who will even command oar greater respect and become 
ornaments to their profession. 

Oeography.']-''T\i^ questions on this subject are well framed, and, what is fiu- more 
important to candidates, they are general ; thus giving every candidate an opportanity of 
showing what he knows of the geography of that division of the world in which he liyes. 
We may, however, by the way remark that many candidates complain that having bat 
two hours to answer the English History and Geography questions, they are compelled 
to leave many questions unanswered. Doubtless the Examiners make some allowance for 
this, and, as far as we know, we are not acquainted with any candidate who has snffered 
in this respect. It would certainly be as well if the Examiners were to state how many 
of the eleven or twelve questions asked are to be answered, of course giving candidate^ 
the option of selecting those questions with which they may be most familiar. 

Arithmetio.'] — The arithmetic examples are rather complicated, although they may 
not appear so to ordinary readers. Our pupils, if we may be allowed to make personal 
remarks, found the paper very easy. We again assert that one who is by nature a good 
arithmetician will find no difficulty in working the examples. 

Elementary knowledge of LatinJ]~^The elementary Latin paper does not appear to 
be more difficult than usual. Some candidates on perusing the answers may be dis> 
conraged, but we would impress upon them that we none know what we can do until we 
try. This little word " try" is the secret of all success. We have no caase to complain 
of the questions, for the note-books with which we supplied oar own pupils contained 
more than sufficient to enable them to pass in this subject. 

French Langn/tgeJ] — The French Examiner has recently asked many French grammar 
questions. We should therefore advise those candidates who select French as their 
** optional subjects" to fortify themselves with Fivas' French Grammar. There are also 
many points on this subject in our Guide; indeed, some of the questions asked tlus time 
may be traced to it. 

Remarkt on the Study cf EnglUh Higtory.']^l^oYr that we are aboat to offer a few 
obseryations on the study of English history, we take advantage of oar space to review 
the qaestions asked at the May Examination. We are always prepared, in addition to 
the ordinary qaestions, to see three or four peculiar points in this paper. '* How many 
wiyes had the husband of Mary, Queen of England ?" is undoubtedly a yery " sagadoos" 
question ; and, no donbt, when the Examiner conceived the— shall we say — happy idea 
of asking it, he smiled to himself, while, from his large experience, he probably said— 
"here is a catch for some one." The questions are well framed, and are peculiarly 
searching. We can feel for candidates who have been sent up from schools, but those 
who have been specially prepared would not, indeed, thank us if we were to commiserate 
with them, for they have probably answered the qaestions very fairly. 

Well, in our last number we promised that, at some future time, we should offer a few 
suggestions as to the study of English History. As our remarks may be useful to stadents 
now preparing for Examination, we. shall not dela^ carrying out our promise. They 
must, however, excuse us for not entering yery fully mto the matter, as we have so much 
to think of. 

It will be admitted that the stnd^ of English history is most important to every one, 
and especially to lawyers, for npon it depends their future studies; and how much better 
able will they be to appreciate tne various acts of Parliament and principles of law which 
it is incumbent on them to study without delay immediately on their being tested and 
approved by the Preliminary Examiners. 

Now students must remember that few things can be eoHly accomplished. Hard work 
produces profitable results: easy work is invariably useless. Still if a course be marked 
out to a student, he may bo greatly relieved of any labor and a favorable resoU will 
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ensue. " There is no royal road to learning," and there is but one great way of accom- 
plishing things in this life. If, howerer, there be fonnd some who, by their experience 
and particnlar mode of ifistraction, may in a great measure manage to guide the student 
over " shoals and sand banks/' and convert laborious work into interesting pastimes, we 
ooght readily to accord him our support. . 

First of all, we should recommend the student to learn the opening and closing dates 
of the periods and the names of the sovereigns, in proper succession. Many students, 
when asked a question, are unable to assign an event to its proper reign. It must be 
borne in mind, that as history greatly depends on chronology and genealogy, these 
portions of English history ought to receive primary attention. Now, although we are 
aware that it is no easy matter for many students to remember dates, yet we are of 
opinion, that if they would but lay down some rule in order that they may acquire a 
knowledge of this subject, they would improve very rapidly. Unfortunately, candidates 
view every subject in its entirety, and they are therefore either dismayed, or do not 
care to proceed with the work. Let tihe candidate commence with the Roman period, 
and note down in his pocket-book the leading dates, and commit a few to memory every 
day. He should make up his mind to learn, say fifteen or twenty dates daily, and he 
will find this very easy indeed. He should also take care not to set himself more to do 
than he can really accomplish. We make these remarks for the benefit of those who 
wish to come under the denomination ** self-taught ;" but unfortunately there is a great 
drawback to many of this class of students, who have littie determination of ])urpose, — 
for, having no fixed time to work, they become careless, and omit to continue their 
exertions. 

Having learnt the leading dates, the student should, after reading a period once or 
twice, take notes of all the batties and the circumstances connected with them; then the 
treaties, and so on. We have recommended works on this subject in Chapter L The 
student dionld also take notes while he is reading, not merely the name of an event or 
battle, bat brief particulars, for he will find that outlines of English History are com- 
paratively useless. We have long since compiled nofe-books on English History, and 
indeed on all the sabiects of Examination, for the use of our pupils, and we may ere 
long allow others to have the benefit of that which has done incalculable good to many 
who are now in the walk of life and others who are just entering it 



CHAPTER VI. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

•#• The Editor ftill he glad to reeeive COMMUNIOATIOKS from ttudenti and othen. 
They must he adareised ** Care of the Puhlishert,*' and will, in every instance, 
reeeive the attention they merit, 

8. £. L. (Bristol). — The English possessions in Asia are: — Ceylon, India or Hindoetan, 
West part of Further India, Malacca, Penang and Welleeley Proyince, Hong-Kong, 
Singapore and Aden. 

Studens. — ^Toa may present yourself for Examination until yon do succeed. 

F. C. (Nottingham). — Similar papers are set for the London and country candidates. 
We believe that the gentiemen wno conduct the Examinations in the country are merely 
** presiding Examiners." They have nothing to do with the result of the Examinations, 
except, peimapB, the " Beading." 

O. A. W. — *M!Uf9M, (pronounced Hew^ha) is an expression meaning ** I have found it." 
rnA nmum {Gnothi teauton), Know thyself. 

B. T. (Bourton-on-the-Water). — The phrase hrutnm fulmen, as employed by- 
Mr. Dtsraeli, in his speech in opposition to the Budget, means ** an impotent threat/' 
a loud but harmless threatening. 

CUIOUESTEB. — ^William Tnrton, M.D., wrote a natural histoir, works on medicine 
and a conchological dictionary. You probably know that conchology is the doctrine or 
science of shells and the animals that inhabit them. 
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JUNITTS. — ^The letters signed " Junius " appeared in the "Public Adfertiser/' from 
Jannaiy, 1769, to January, 1772. The interest attached to these celebrated productions 
owed its orig:in to several causes :~ they attacked, indiscriminAelj, some of the highest 
persons in the realm; they were deemed, at the time, models of style; they were intensely 
Ditter and personal, and they were anonymous. At the time they were attributed to 
various persons; but the secret never came out. Most writers now attribute them to 
Sir Philip Francis, who at one time held a clerkship in the War Office; but who, in 1773, 
was appointed one of the Council of tiie Government of Bengal. A work solving the 
mystery has recently been published by Mr. Murray. 

Exam. — If you have obtained a first-class certificate of the College of Preceptors, yon 
will be entitled to exemption. 

J. P. (Darlington).— It is a good book, but hardly fit for your purpose. See our 
«« Bemarits on Educational Works." 

Inquibeb (Bolton). — The Madjicosima Islands form an archipelago in the Pacific 
between Formosa and the Loo-Choo Islands. They are all subject to Loo>Choo. 

M. E. 6. — The Medical Preliminary Examinations of the Boyal College of Surgeons 
are held twice in each year, viz. — June and December. The Preliminary Exanunations 
for Solicitors are held four times a year, viz. — ^February, May, July and October. 

S. G. K (Brixton). — Oujfht is the past indefinite of owe; ought is now equivalent to 
ihauld. It was formerly employed as in the following sentence :--** You ottffht him a 
thousand pounds." — Shakespeare, 

E. B. (Norwich).— << Stump-orator" is a man who harangues the populace from the 
itump of a tree or other elevation. This word was first used in Amenca. 

Inquibitob. — The wife of Oliver Cromwell was Elizabeth Bouchier, daughter of an 
Essex gentleman. We cannot agree with you that it is an unreasonable question to ask. 

A. C. (Brighton). — We would advise you to learn the irregular Greek verbs in addition 
to what you have mentioned. 



KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Law Dbohebs of thb Uniybbsttt of London. 

A Course of Twenty Lectures on Jurisprudence, Roman Law, and Constitutional 
History, in preparation for the First LLB. Examination of the University of London, 
will be delivered by Professor Cutlbb on Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 6 p.m., oom- 
mencing with Tuesday, May 2nd. 

Fee for the Course £5 : 6«., payable in the College office on entrance. 

For further Information apply at the Secretary's office. 



PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 
Fob Solicitobs^ fob the Bab, and thb Colleob of Suboeonb. 

The Author of ** The Student's Guide," and Editor of << The Preliminary Examination 
Journal and Student's Literary Magazine " (formerly of King's College, London), whose 
pupils have always met with greater success than those instructed by any other tutor, 
PREPARES CANDIDATES of defective knowledge voiy speedily and for Moderate 
Fees. References to Members of the Incorporated Law Society, Barristers, Cl^ymen, 
Doctors, and others, whose sons have passed after short periods of tuition, having pre- 
viously failed three and four times with other tutors. For Syllabus (30 pases) of Testi- 
monials and Opinions of the Lam Journal, Law Timet, Standard, Law lamination 
Reporter , La/m Magazine afuL Review, The London Review, &c. &c., address Mr. J. 
Eblb Benham, care of Messrs. Butterworth, 7, Fleet Street, London, Her Majesty's 
Law PubUshers. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EXAMINATION NOTICES, ETC. * 

Preliminary Examination for Solicitors, 

PuBsVANT to the Judges' orders, the next Preliminary ExamiDation ia 
Greneral Knowledge will take place on Wednesday the 14th, and Thursday 
the 15th of February, 1872. In addition to the ordinary subjects (including 
an elementary knowledge of Latin), the Special Examiners have selected 
the following books in which candidates will be examined : — 

In Latin . • . . Cicero, De Amicitia ; or, Horace, Odes, Book HE. 

In Greek . . . Xenophon, Memorabilia, Books I. and II. 

In Modern Greek Bevror^c 'Itn-opia r^c 'Aiicpio^c fitpKiov i*. 

In French . . . Erckmann-Chatrian, Waterloo, page 1 to 250 ; or, 

Racine, Alexandre le Grand. 
In German • . • Goethe, Goetz von Berlichingen ; or, Schiller, Die 

Braut von Messina. 
In Spanish . . . Cervantes, Don Quixote, cap. xv. to xxx. both in- 
clusive ; or, Moratin, El Si de las Ninas. 
In Italian . . . Manzoni's I Promessi Sposi, cap. i. to viii. both in- 
clusive; or, Tasso's Gerusalemme, 4, 5 and 6 
cantos ; and Yolpe's Eton Italian Grammar. 

Each candidate will be examined in one language only, according to 
his selection. Candidates will have the choice of either of the above- 
mentioned works. 

The Examination will be held at the Incorporated Law Society's Hall, 
Chancery Lane, London, and at some of the following towns: — 

Birmingham. Durham. Kewcastle-on-Tyne. 

Brighton. Exeter. Oxford. 

Bristol. Lancaster. Plymouth. 

Cambridge. Leeds. Salisbury. 

Cardiff. Lincoln. Shrewsbury. 

Carlisle. Liverpool. Swansea. 

Carmarthen. Maidstone. Worcester. 

Chester. Manchester. York. 

Candidates are required by the Judges* orders to give one calendar 
month^s notice to the Society, before the day appointed for Examination, 
of the language in which they propose to he examined, the place at 
which they wish to be examined, and their age and p/oce of education. 
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Intermediate Examination^ under 23 Sf 24 Vict, c, 127 j $, 9. 

The elementary works, in addition to book-keeping (mercantile), selected 
for the Intermediate Examination of persons under Articles of Clerkship 
executed after the 1st of January, 1861, are— 

Chitty on Contracts, chapters 1 and 3, with the exception, in chapters, 
of section 1, relating to Contracts respecting Real Property. 7th 
or 8th edition. 
Williams on the Principles of the Law of Real Property. 7th or 8th 

edition. 
J. W. Smith's Manual of Equity Jurisprudence. 8th or 9th edition. 

The Examiners deal with the subject of mercantile book-keeping generally, 
and do not in their questions confine themselves to any particular system. 
Candidates are not examined in the method of book-keeping by double entry. 

Candidates are required by the judges' orders to give to the Incorporated 
Law Society one calendar month's notice before the commencement of the 
term in which they desire to be examined. Candidates are also required to 
leave their Articles of Clerkship and Assignments (if any), duly stamped 
and registered, seven clear days before the commencement of such term, 
together with answers to the questions as to due service and conduct up to 
that time. 

Candidates may be examined either in the term in which one half of 
their term of service will expire, or in one of the two terms next before, or 
one of the two terms next after one half of the term of service under their 
articles. 

The Examinations are held in the hall of the Incorporated Law Society, 
Chancery Lane, London, in Hilary, Easter, Trinity and Michaelmas Terms. 

The next (Michaelmas Term) Intermediate Examination will take place 
on the 9th of November, 1871. 

Final Examination, 
Candidates are usually examined in — 

Common and Statute Law, and Practice of the Courts. 
Conveyancing. 

Equity, and Practice of the Courts. 
Bankruptcy, and Practice of the Courts. 
Criminid Law, and Proceedings before Magistrates. 
Candidates are requii*ed to give notice of their intention to present them- 
selves for examination in the term previous to that in which they wish to 
be examined. 

The next (Michaelmas Term) Final Examination will take place on 
Tuesday the 7th and Wednesday the 8th of November, 1871. 

Preliminary Examination of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

The next Preliminary Examination for the diplomas of Member and 
Fellow of this College will be held on or about Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, the 19th, 20th and 21st of December, 1871.* Candidates 
desirous of presenting themselves for this Examination must signify their 

* The exact dates have not yet been fixed by tlie conndL 
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intention of so doing to the secretary (at the College of Surgeons, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields) on or before the 30th of November next. 

Fall particulars of this Examination, as well as a review of the June Ex- 
amination papers, were published in the last July number of this Magazine. 

Preliminary Examination for the Bar, 

The Preliminary Examinations for the Bar are usually held every 
Saturday during each legal term, and once in the week next preceding each 
legal term. By the Consolidated Regulations of the Four Inns of Court, 
it is provided that no Examiner shall attend unless two dear days' notice 
prior to the day appointed for his attendance shall have been given to the 
secretary of the Board of Examiners, by at least one candidate, of an in- 
tention to present himself on that day for Examination. The subjects of 
Examination are— (a) The English language; (b) The Latin language; 
and (c) English history. No Latin works are named by the Examiners in 
which candidates will be examined — hence it is necessary that they should be 
tolerably well acquainted with the Latin language. Candidates are, how- 
ever, usually required to translate passages from the works of Sallusti 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, &c. 



CHAPTER n. 

WHAT ENDOWMENTS ARE ESSENTIAL TO THOSE ASPIBINa TO BECOME 
BARBISTERS AND SOLICITORS ? 

It is, perhaps, of the utmost importance to a person, when seeking to enter 
one of the learned professions connected with the law, to ask himself this 
question. It is true that most persons follow the dictates of their own 
fancy, and we are not prepared to say that this is wholly unwise, inasmuch 
as we are aware that when a man takes especial interest in any profession 
or other vocation, he will, as a rule, excel, or succeed very well indeed. 
But we cannot help thinking that there are many who desire to embrace a 
profession solely with the view of holding a superior position in life, and 
who think it is a matter of choice — not the amount of ability required -as 
to the profession they ought to adopt. This is all very well when they do 
not intend to practise ; but if they do, they should cast aside any ambitious 
feelings, and ask themselves calmly whether they are endowed with the 
necessary mental qualifications, so as to justify their embracing a branch, 
say, of the law. 

We think it is extremely absurd for a parent to say, '* My son shall be a 
barrister, a solicitor, or a doctor,** as the case may be ; and although we 
oflen attribute this to the father, our experience has inclined us to think 
that it is invariably the lady who says, without a real knowledge of her 
son's abilities, <<I should hke John to be a barrister." Well, if John 
possess ability,, nothing could be better; but if not, he or his father 
ought to be blessed with a tolerably large fortune. It is decidedly a 
most glorious profession, but we fear that unless a man possess some of thi^ 

k2 
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recognized endowments, he will neyer taste any of the innumerable glories 
which may be achieyed! We all have seen that many talented beings 
haye been, as it were, hurled from society, because they were originally 
placed in a sphere wholly unsuited to their mental qualifications. Different 
soils are admirable for different plants. A man may evince the most con- 
summate ability and ingenuity in one profession, and yet be absolutely out 
of his equilibrium in another. We have not sufficient space here to enu- 
merate cases in illustration ; but our argument, we presume, is so appa- 
rent, that it is one of those instances where theory and illustration apply 
equally well. 

We can quite understand a man's ambition to enter a profession, but if 
his object be to reap benefit from his labor, let him ask himself the question, 
** Am I endowed with the necessary mental qualifications ?" Now, we do 
not mean to say that there are not numerous exceptions to this rule, for 
instance, where a parent has established a business as a solicitor, it is 
only right, whether his sons possess the necessary qualifications or not, and, 
perhaps, would strike out more brilliantly in another profession, that they 
should step in when their parent has ended his labor and left a flourishing 
business, and maintain his, let us hope, well-eai*ned reputation, and, above 
all, the sweets to be derived therefrom. Some parents, however, insist 
on their sons commencing business for themselves with but slight assist- 
ance ; and we have even heard them say that unless their sons show an 
ordinary amount of diligence, and reap some benefit thereby, they would 
not leave them their hard-earned possessions. Here, then, it is apparent 
that if a ** gold mine'' stares a man in the face, it is not necessary he should 
possess so much ability nor work as hard as the one who has to explore 
an unknown tract. This is obvious enough, and there are besides numerous 
instances which we will not discuss, but they furnish the exceptions to the 
rule. Are there many rules without exceptions? 

Having opened with these prefatory remarks, it is our duty to pro- 
ceed with the question at issue. Before doing so we propose, for the 
information of our younger readers, to tell them what we conceive to bo 
the true interpretation of the word "endowment;" for, regarding it in its 
primary sense, they are apt to mistake the word and think we are speaking 
of " educational " qualifications, and that we employ it as in the case of the 
endowment of a church, of a hospital, or of a college. Well, <* endowment'' is 
that which is given or bestowed on a person or mind by the Creator. Natural 
vigor of intellect is an endowment of the mind. We know that Chatham 
and Burke possessed uncommon endowments of mind, which implies thaty 
apart from their attainments, their mental qualifications were of no mean 
order. 

Resuming our argument, we must say that it requires some ability, and 
moreover experience, to discern the mental endowments of a youth. They 
are matured at different times in different persons; for we have sometimes 
Been that the dullest boy has made a bright man and vice vers^, although 
we invariably find that, if there be any talent in a person, it will evince 
itself at an early age and, like port wine, will be sure to improve in course 
of time. It is, however, a question at what age are we to determine mental 
endowments. To this we reply—educate your children until they are 
flixteen years of age, giving them a sound training in every elementary 
fubjeot of education, and especially the Latin language, and then you will 
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be able to see wbat thej possess. We bave drawn a line at tbe age of 
sixteen; bat in some instances talent does not evince itself until a much 
later period. It is, however, of importance that some definite rule should 
be laid down. Some parents are dissatisfied if their sons do not evince 
some ability at ten or twelve jears of age, and others mistake the most 
puerile actions for ability. It is, therefore, impossible to determine the 
nature of a capacity until a youth has received a fair share of education in 
order to bring out his good qualities, if he have any, and has attained the 
age of sixteen or seventeen. Surely, if a man is not supposed to attain 
true wisdom until fifty or sixty, like some of our judges who are elevated to 
the judicial bench at about this period of life, allowance ought to be made 
for the young. We can quite understand a tradesman wishing to know 
his son's mental qualifications at an early age; but if it be sought to 
make him a barrister, a solicitor or a doctor, surely two or three years 
ought, as a rule, to make little difierence, for very frequently great changes 
are wrought in a short period. There are, of course, exceptional cases. 

Now, those who wish to go to the bar ought to be able to speak fluently 
and easily. They may certainly improve themselves in this respect, but we 
fear that the combined talent of all the most eminent elocutionists will fail 
to grant them an endowment which is admitted to be the greatest. A man 
can never become an orator unless he possess not only a clear delivery and 
fine-toned voice, but feeling to realize any fact. He who cannot be aroused 
at any circumstance is what we call " cold," and he surely cannot give 
utterance to his ideas in such a way as will impress his audience very 
forcibly with his arguments. We know that the time for impassioned 
harangues is passing away rapidly. Why is this ? Because there are few, 
who, like the Roman orators, could realize a fact and allow their ideas 
to go straight to *' men's heads and hearts." We must not be mistaken; 
we do not refer to thundering declamations, but elegant and pathetic appeals. 
In addition to a flow of language, one who is aspiring to become a barrister 
ought to be endowed with indomitable perseverance ; that is, if he wishes 
to vie with the greatest men. A taste for his profession is of primary 
importance ; also acuteness, so as to be able to read human nature. This 
qualification may, however, be accelerated by experience, or by studying 
such a work as Locke's " Essay on the Human Understanding," in which 
he endeavours to show that all our ideas are derived from experience, that 
is, through the senses, and reflection on what they reveal to us. We may 
add that he also investigates the general character of ideas, the association 
of ideas, the reality, limits and uses of knowledge, the influence of language, 
and the abuses to which it is liable. Some, of course, without any aid what- 
ever, possess this endowment in a greater degree than others. Great avidity 
for the interests of those whom a barrister may be called upon to protect 
is necessary, and, above all, ''calmness of demeanour." Now this is a 
qualiflcation which some of our greatest advocates possessed. So soon as 
an advocate loses his temper or becomes excited he will very probably injure 
the interests of his client. It is, however, only right to observe, that a man 
may improve by age, for we know that some of our greatest advocates whea 
young were most reckless and excitable — it was, perhaps, nothing more than; 
the petulance of youth— but in course of time and by experience they became 
most ingenious, deliberate and temperate beings. 

It is doubtless unnecessary to urge, that " energy" is essential, so as to be 
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prepared without much, if any, considomriMi for points not anticipated. 
Great inclination to study is ahsolutelj essential «e well jm a good memory ; 
indeed, this is one of the most valuable endowments — so much bo, ifalat 
very frequently memory is mistaken for ability. How often do we find 
that the — shall we say, dullard— has an extraordinary advantage over 
an acute and energetic man in consequence of his brilliant memory. 
Memory is a marvellous and rare gift, but if a man possess only a fair 
share of this endowment with some ability, we prefer him undoubtedly; for 
we have also seen, when memory was the only might, that the boy, who 
was first in his class, fared very badly in the world, and that the ''moderate 
scholar and acute boy" afterwards held some positions of eminence. Do 
not let idle boys, from our remarks, feel rejoiced at this, for they are 
not all acute, and do not even come under the denomination '* moderate 
scholars." Indeed, those eminent persons who have declared that they were 
idle when young, tell us, that they worked very assiduously between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-one, at a period when they were able to 
appreciate the value of learning. We could mention the names of many 
gentlemen now holding high positions in their respective professions who 
have informed us that they studied more diligently between seventeen and 
twenty-one years of age than at any other period of their lives. 

Now, in justice to many nervous individuals, we wish to offer a few 
remarks. Because a youth may be timid in society, having an extremely 
nervous temperament, but possessing many admirable mental qualifications, 
his parents perhaps will not allow him to study for the Bar, although he may 
feel inclined to embrace that profession. They ought to be aware that some 
persons possess a wonderful amount of confidence to address an assembly, 
whereas they would probably be nervous to converse with only two or 
three persons. Our experience has shown us that very frequently the 
noisy babbler in society is but a timid being in public. A quiet, deep- 
thinking individual, when "put to the test," will very likely become 
amazingly eloquent, and, with practice, he may reach the summit of his 
profession. It would occupy too much of our space to mention the names 
of many noted men who have declared that^ although they were timid in 
society, they were " giants" in public. 

We fear that we are travelling somewhat out of the question, but in order 
that our argument may appear lucid, we subjoin the following table. Those 
aspiring to become barristers ought to be endowed with — 

1. A taste for that profession. 

2. Fluency of speech. 

3. Indomitable perseverance. 

4. A good memory. 

5. Confidence (which may be improved by practice and experience). 

6. Energy. 

7. Acuteness. 

8. Great avidity. 

We now arrive at the concluding part of our question, " What endow- 
ments are essential to those aspiring to become solicitors ?" As we have 
treated of this subject generally, we must ask our readers to be satisfied 
with but a few additional remarks. What we have already written wiU, 
we hope, interest the embryo solicitor as well as the embryo barrister. 
We venture to give our opinion^ while regarding the subject in a general 
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light; hence we cannot be answerable for the numerous contingencies which 
in some instances may arise, probably to override any doctrine here pro- 
pounded. 

Those desirous of becoming solicitors ought to be endowed with a taste 
for that profession. It is, however, only proper to observe, that taste is not 
wholly the gift of nature, nor wholly the effect of art It depends much on 
culture, particularly the extent and nature of early education. They ought 
also to possess acuteness, that is to say, the power of discerning nice distinc- 
tions. Energy is also essential, as well as memory; indeed, we are told that 

"Memory is the purveyor of Reaaon." 

In fact, there are innumerable legal doctrines that, however legally con- 
structed a mind may be, it is essential that this should be an '' inseparable 
ingredient," if we may be allowed to use the term. Perhaps no faculty 
may be more improved or strengthened. Some persons, overlooking the 
distinction between memory and recollection, are apt to confuse them. 
Memory retains past ideas without any, or little, effort; recollection implies 
an effort to recall ideas that are past. There are many ways of improving 
the memory; but we do not intend to discuss them now. We may perhaps 
deem it necessary to treat of this subject separately in a future number of 
this Journal. 

It would, of course, be superfluous to remark that a man cannot possess 
too many abilities. In this instance we regard the word in its double 
sense — faculties of the mind, and acquired qualifications. Ability must then 
be of a peculiar nature and applicable to the study or work taken in hand. 
For instance, when an articled clerk has been in a solicitor's office for at 
least two or three years, he will be able to decide — from his appreciation of 
any particular branch of the law and consequent study thereof— whether 
Conveyancing and Chancery or Common Law will be his forte. It is 
seldom that a man excels in both. The characteristics of those who con- 
ceive a taste for either of these two branches must be well known, so we 
will offer no remarks on this point. 

A solicitor ought to be endowed with an inclination to ferret out points 
(t. e. not to regard matters collectively), and to be able to do so is as much 
a gift as an art; for some solicitors have no inclination to thoroughly analyze 
a case, while there are others ~ as many barristers will say— who will work 
out every conceivable point with amazing ingenuity. Inquisitiveness in a 
youth, if he possess fair mental qualities, may be regarded as a favourable 
indication, although such a qualification is by no means to be commended in 
its rude and uncultivated form. 

Allowing for various circumstances of which we have not treated, we 
believe the following table will bear out our ideas more clearly. Those 
aspiring to become solicitors ought to be endowed with — 

1. A taste for that profession. 

2. Perseverance. 

3. Memory. 

4. Energy; and 

5. Acuteness. 

Thus, we have endeavoured, to the best of our ability and in the brief 
period allowed us after taking our pupils, to answer this most important 
question. We hope sincerely that no ill-feeling will be created in the minds 
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of some of our readers ; and if they should think that our remarks are un- 
favorably inclined towards them (although we believe that few persons 
are willing to admit — even to themselves — that they lack a capacity), we 
may remind them that there may be numerous circumstances in their favor 
which it is impossible to contemplate when regarding the subject, as we 
must necessarily, in an abstract manner. We can only hope that every one 
who desires to become a member of either branch of the law, will think, 
and think rightly, that he possesses some of those endowments which it hae 
pleased the Creator to bestow on mankind ! 

Temple, October 2ith, 1871. 



CHAPTER m. 

LECTURES ON LANGUAGE. 

The English Language — Part III, 

It was not our intention to add many particulars to what we have already 
written on the " English Language" in previous numbers of this Magazine ; 
but as we did not anticipate that the preceding chapter would run to such 
a length, we must be even more brief than we intended. 

We deem it expedient to particularize the contents of former chapters on 
this subject, for the benefit of those who have not perused them; and 
doubtless it will be useful to some of our younger readers, who we imagine, 
from experience, cannot always glean the pith of a dissertation or argument, 
unless it be arranged systematically. Well, in Part I. we noted and gave 
particulars of the different Germanic invasions of England, and how the 
dialects of the various tribes, after superseding the British language, 
became one tongue, viz. Anglo-Saxon. In Part II. we noted and gave 
examples of Saxon, Latin and Greek prefixes and affixes, and, in addition 
to other matters, we pointed out that many letters or syllables in words are 
or were diminutives. Hence it may be seen that we have treated of some 
of the most prominent features of our language. We take occasion again 
to urge students — whatever their future aim may be — ^to pay great attention 
to the study of the English language. 

In our last number we said, that, with the exception of a few additional 
remarks, we should allow this subject to rest for a while, and this is our 
present intention ; but how rejoiced shall we be if we are convinced that 
our weak voice has fully impressed many with the soundness (?) of our 
remarks. 

As we have before stated, the English is a composite language, and 
it is, therefore, compounded of many elements. We have not thought fit 
to discuss them, for it would not present any particular interest to students, 
in whose behalf these humble efforts are made. Believing, however, that 
the Celtic elements will be more interesting we note them. The Celtic 
elements of the English language Fall into five classes. L Those that are 
of late introduction and cannot be called original and constituent parts 
of the language, as flannel^ crowds &c. 2. Those that are originally 
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common to both the Celtic and Grothic stocks, as brother , mother^ &c., in 
Celtic brathair^ mathair ; the numerals, jScc. 3. Those that have come to 
us from the Celtic but through the medium of another language ; as druid 
and bard^ &c. 4. Celtic elements of the Anglo-Norman introduced into 
England after the Conquest. And 5. Those that have been retained from the 
original Celtic of the island, and which form genuine constituents of our 
language. The student should not merely read these remarks but consider 
them. In order to elucidate them we may add that class 5 falls into 
three sub-divisions. 1. Proper names — generally of geographical localities 
— as the ThameSj Kent^ &c., &c. 2. Common names in the provincial 
dialects, Mgwethall — household stuff; a,nd gwtanen--/iannel in Hereford- 
shire. 3. Common names retained in the current language, as basket^ 
button^ crockery y dainty, flaw, welt, wire, mop^ rug, solder, &c., ho. 

It will be interesting to notice, that of the Latin, introduced under the 
Christianized Saxon sovereigns, many words are in common use. They 
relate chiefly to ecclesiastical matters, as portic, a porch ; munuc, a monk ; 
biceop, a bishop ; sanct, a saint ; profqst^ a provost ; calic, a chalice ; candel, 
a candle ; pistel, an epistle, &c., &c. 

Candidates preparing for examinations should not overlook those words 
of foreign origin that retain their original plural suffixes. They are now, 
however, imdergoing a slight change, being assimilated to our mode of 
forming the plurals of nouns. We mention a few: — Formula, formula 
(formulas); foctt^, foct ; genius, genit (genius6«, but differing in meaning) ; 
sarcophagtit, sarcophagt; datum, data; specultim, specula; stratum, strata; 
diaerest^, diaeres^t; oasu, oases; calix (sounded calico), c&iices; radix 
(sounded radios), radices; and there are many more which we cannot enu- 
merate here. 

Concerning the extent to which the Anglo-Norman was used, we are in- 
formed by eminent authorities that " lett*»rs, even of a private nature, were 
written in Latin till the beginning of the reign of Edwani I., soon after 1270, 
when a sudden change brought in the use of French;" also that "conversa- 
tion between the members of the universities was ordered to be carried on 
either in Latin or French;" that "the minutes of the corporation of Loudon, 
recorded in the town clerk's office, were in French, as well as proceedings 
in parliament and in the courts of justice ;" and that "In grammar schools 
boys were made to construe their Latin into French." We then find that 
the reigns of Edward II. and Richard II. may be said to form a transition 
from the Old to the Middle ; those of Mary and Elizabeth from the Middle 
to the New, Recent or Modern English. It is impossible to mark the 
exact periods when these changes began to take place. 

Our endeavour in compiling this lecture is to kindle in the student's mind 
an appreciation of the study of such an interesting and important subject — 
hence our reason for passing from one point to another so rapidly. In some 
instances it may be seen &Qt we make use of " frequent repetition," — a 
system we have discovered to be most efficacious. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SYNOPSIS OF LEADING AUTHORS, STATESMEN, POETS AND PHILOSOPHEr.S. 

[ARRAKOED IW CRSOKOLOOICAI. ORDER.] 

Brunswick Period, 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON: the most distinguished natural philosopher, 
mathematician and astronomer of modern times; was bom atWools- 
thorpe, in Lincolnshire, on Christmas Day, 1642 a.d. He had the 
learned Isaac Barrow for his tutor. About the year 1664 he made 
his discovery of the law of gravitation ; but it was not till 1667 that 
the Newtonian system was first published in his great work, the 
" Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica." In 1671 he was 
chosen fellow of the Royal Society, to which learned body he com- 
municated his theory of light -and colors, with an account of a new 
telescope invented by him. In 1703 he was chosen president of the 
Royal Society, in which station he continued twenty-five years. In 
1704 he published his treatise on " Optics." In 1705 he received 
the honor of knighthood from Queen Anne. He died March 30th, 
1727 A.D. On the 28th his body lay in state in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, whence it was conveyed to Westminster Abbey, the pall 
being borne by the lord chancellor, two dukes and three earls. The 
followmg is Pope's epitaph on this eminent philosopher : — 

** laaacuB Newton hie jacet, 
Qoem Immortalem cobII, notan, 

TempuB oitendnnt, 

Mortalem hoc marmor fatetar.* 

Nature and all her works laj hid In night ; 

God said, let Newton be,— and all was light. 

FRANCIS ATTERBURY: a prelate and preacher of consummate abili- 
ties; was born in 1662 a.d. at Milton Keynes, near Newport Pagnell. 
In 1693 he was made chaplain in ordinary to the king. He was 
successively made preacher at the Rolls Chapel, a canon of Exeter, 
dean of Christchurch, bishop of Rochester and dean of Westminster. 
His high church principles were well known during the reign of 
George I. He died 1731 a.d. 

DANIEL DEFOE: a celebrated political and miscellaneous writer, author 
of "Robinson Crusoe;" was bom at London in 1663 a.d. For his 
work, " The Short Way with the Dissenters," the drift of which 
was mistaken by both churchmen and dissenters, he was arrested, 
set in the pillory and imprisoned. Daring his imprisonment he 
wrote "Hymn to the Pillory." Released in 1704, he began the 
publication of " The Review," which he continued for nine years. 
His well-known work, " Robinson Crusoe," appeared in 1719, and 
obtained the popularity which it has never lost. This excellent 
book had been preceded by the "Family Instructor," "Religious 
Courtship," and was followed by " History of tiie Plague" and a 
host of other works. He wrote several books on ghosts. Died 

1731 A.D. 
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DR. JONATHAN SWIFT: dean of St. Patrick's; a celebrated political, 
satirical and miBcellaneous writer; was bom at Dablin in 1667 a.d. 
His father died before he was bom, and his uncle sent him to the 
school of Kilkenny and next to Trinity College, Dublin, where, 
applying himself to history and poetry, to the neglect of academical 
pursuits, especially mathematics, he was at the end of four years 
refused the degree of B.A., and even at the end of seven yeai-s he 
was only admitted specialt gratia. He published anonymously his 
humorous " Tale of a Tub" and the " Battle of the Books." In 171 1 
he published a "Proposal for correcting, improving and ascertaining 
the English Tongue." About the year 1724 he wrote his admirable 
" Gulliver's Travels." He sank into absolute idiotcy, and after 
three years' mental suffering died in 1745 a.d., aged 77. 

WILLIAM CONGREVE : an eminent dramatist ; was bom near Leeds 
in 1670 A.D. He entered the Middle Temple, but abandoned the 
law for literature. In 1687 he wrote a romance entitled " Incognita, 
or Love and Duty Reconciled." In 1693 he wrote his first comedy, 
"The Old Bachelor." He wrote also "Love for Love," "The 
Double Dealer," " The Mouming Bride," " The Way of the World," 
an opera, and some poems. Died 1729 a.d. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE : a celebrated essayist and dramatic writer ; 
was born at Dublin in 1671 a.d. He obtained an ensigncy in the 
Guards, and while in that service wrote "The Christian Hero." 
In 1702 he commenced as a dramatic writer in his comedy of " The 
Funeral ; or, Grief k-la-Mode." This was followed by " The Tender 
Husband" and "The Lying Lover." In 1709, under the name of 
Isaac Bickerstaff, he established "The Tatler," &c. In 1722 his 
play of "The Conscious Lovers" was acted with great success. 
Died 1729 a.d. 

HENRY ST. JOHN (Viscount Bolingbroke) : a distinguished states- 
man and political writer ; was bom at Battersea in 1672 a.d. He 
entered parliament in 17(X), became secretary of war in 1704. In 
1710 he was created Viscount Bolingbroke. He was the intimate 
friend of Pope, Swift, and other eminent authors of the time, and 
his own writings rank amongst the most eloquent and polished in 
style in the English language. He died in 1751 a.d. 

JAMES STANHOPE (Earl): a celebrated statesman and soldier; was 
bom in Herefordshire, in 1673 a.d. He distinguished himself by 
much bravery at the siege of Namur in 1695. He entered parlia- 
ment in 1702. In 1705 he served as a brigadier-general, under the 
Earl of Peterborough, at the siege of Barcelona. In 1708 he took 
port Mahon, and thus reduced Minorca. He contributed to the 
victories of Almanara and Saragossa. On his return to England he 
was made secretary of state in 1714, and became prime minister in 
1717. He was soon after raised to the peerage as Viscount Stanhope 
of Mahon. Died 1721 a.d. 

CHARLES SPENCER (Earl op Sunderland): prime minister of 
England ; was bom in 1674 a.d. He was returned to parliament 
as member for Tiverton in 1695, and succeeded his father in the 
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peerage in 1702. On the accession of George I. he was appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland; in 1715 lord privy seal, and two years 
later he became secretary of state and president of the council. 
In March, 1718, he was made first lord of the treasury. Died 
1722 A.D. 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLE (Earl of Oxford) : prime minister of Eng- 
land ; was bom in 1676 a.d. at Houghton, his father's seat, in Nor- 
folk. He entered parliament in 1701 as member for Castle Riding, 
but in the following year he was elected for Lynn. In 1708 he was 
appointed secretary of war ; in 1709 treasurer of the navy; and in 
1710 one of the managers of Dr. Sacheverell's trial. On the occur- 
rence of the disasters arising from the failure of the South Sea 
Bubble, Lord Sunderland retired, and Walpole became prime 
minister. Died 1745 a.d. 

GEORGE BERKELEY (Bishop of Cloyne) : an illustrious philosopher; 
was bom in Ireland in 1684 a.d. He became chaplain of the Duke 
of Grafton and soon after dean of Derry. In philosophy he is an 
idealist. His most important works are " The Principles of Human 
Knowledge," ** The Dialogues of Hylas and Philonous," '* Minute 
Philosopher," ** Analyst" and " Theory of Vision." His two works 
on the Properties of Tar-water, " Siris" and *• Further Thoughts," 
have attracted much attention. Died at Oxford 1753 a.d. 

EDWARD YOUNG : a poet, author of " Night Thoughts;" was bom at 
the village of Upham, in Hampshire in 1684 a.d. His poem " Night 
Thoughts" appeared between 1742-46. His other poems are " The 
Last Day," " The Force of Religion," a series of clever but super- 
ficial satires, entitled "The Universal Passion;" three tragedies 
entitled "Busiris," "The Brothers," and "The Revenge." Died 
April 12th, 1765 a.d. 

ALLAN RAMSAY: a Scottish poet; was bom at Leadhills in 1685 a.d. 
He served his apprenticeship to a whig maker, and then became a 
bookseller at Edinburgh, where in 1721 he published a quarto volume 
of his poems, and in 1728 he published another. The principal 
piece in the last collection is the celebrated pastoral called " The 
Gentle Shepherd." Died 1758 a.d. 

ALEXANDER POPE: the celebrated poet; waa bom in 1688 a.d. in 
Lombard Street, London. His father was a linendraper. At the 
age of twelve he wrote an " Ode on Solitude." On perusing 
Dryden's works he studied him as his model. At the age of six- 
teen he wrote his "Pastorals." He next wrote the "Essay on 
Criticism," published in 171 1. The " Messiah" appeared first in the 
" Spectator," and this was followed by his " Ode on St Cecilia's 
Day." About this time he produced the " Rape of the Lock," occa- 
sioned by Lord Petre's cutting off a ringlet of Mrs. Arabella Fermor's 
hair. He next brought out his " Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard," 
" The Temple of Fame," " Windsor Forest," besides numerous other 
works. The reputation which he acquired procured him numerous 
enemies among writers, and in 1727 he vented his resentment in a 
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mock heroic, entitled *' The Dunciad." In 1729 he published his 
" Essay on Man," &c. Died May 30th, 1744 a.d. 

JOSEPH BUTLER (Bishop of Dubhah) : was born at Wantage in 
1692 A.D. In 1718 he became preacher at the Rolls. In 1724 he 
was appointed rector of Stanhope. In 1738 he was raised to the see 
of Bristol, soon after made dean of St. Paul's, and in 1750 was 
translated to Durham. His great work is the <* Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature." 
Died at Bath 1752 a.d. 

LORD GEORGE ANSON: a celebrated naval commander and minister; 
was bom in the parish of Colwich, Staffordshire, 1697 a.d. After 
meeting with great success, in 1747 he commanded the Channel fleet 
and captured six French men-of-war. Two of these prizes were 
the " Invincible" and the ** Glory.*' For these and other services 
he was created a peer and afterwards made Vice- Admiral of Eng- 
land. In 1751 he was appointed first lord of the Admiralty. Died 
June 6th, 1762 a.d. 

JAMES THOMSON, the poet, was bom at Ednam, in Roxburghshire, 
in 1700 A.D. Relinquishing his intention of entering the Church, he 
went to London, where, in 1726, he published his " Winter." In 
1727 appeared his " Summer." This was followed by " Spring," 
and in 1730 by "Autumn." During this period he produced 
*' Sophonisba," a tragedy, and a poem on Sir Isaac Newton. In 
1738 he produced a second tragedy, entitled "Agamemnon," which 
was followed by " Edward and Eleanora," " Tancred and Sigis- 
munda" and " Cariolanus;" the masque of "Alfred," &c. Died at 
Richmond in 1748 a.d. 

HENRY FOX (first Lord Holland): an eminent statesman; was bom in 
1705 A.D. After filling lower offices in the state, he was in 1746 
appointed secretary at war, retired from this ofiice in 1756, and in 
the following year was appointed paymaster of the forces. In 1763 
he was created fiaron Holland of Foxley, and died in 1 774 a.d. 

EARL OF CHATHAM (William Pitt): one of the most illustrious 
British statesmen; was bom atBoconnock, in Cornwall, in 1708 a.d. 
He entered the army, but was returned to parliament, in 1734, as 
member for Old Sarum. In 1766 he was invited to assist in forming 
a new ministry, in which he took the ofiice of privy seal, and was 
created Viscount Burton, Baron Pynsent and Earl of Chatham. As 
he was speaking on the " American Question " in the House of 
Lords, April 7th, 1778, he fell down in a convulsive fit, and died on 
the 1 1th of the following month. 

DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON: the celebrated lexicographer, and one of the 
most distinguished writers of the 18th century; was bom at Lich- 
field in 1709 A.D. In 1732 he became under-master of a free school, 
which situation he soon quitted. In 1735 he opened a boarding 
school, but the plan did not succeed, and in the following year he 
came to London in company with one of his few pupils, the cele- 
brated David Grarrick. His first literary production was his 
" London," a poem in imitation of the third satire of Juvenal. He 
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then published parliamentary debates under the fiction of '' Debates 
in the Senate of Lilliput." He preserved the tenour of the argu- 
ments of the real speiJiers rather than their language. In 1747 he 
printed proposals for an edition of Shakespeare, and the plan of his 
" English Dictionary/' addressed to Lord Chesterfield. In 1750 he 
commenced his " Rambler/' which was continued till 17o2. His 
Dictionary appeared in 1755, and the same year the University of 
Oxford confen*ed on him the degree of M.A. In 1758 he began 
the " Idler," a periodical paper which was published in a weekly 
newspaper. In 1775 the University of Oxford sent him the degree 
of LL.D. by diploma. In 1770 he began his "Lives of the English 
Poets." Died December 19th, 1784 a.d. 

DAVID HUME : the celebrated historian, philosopher and miscellaneous 
writer; was born at Edinburgh in 1711 a.d. For the sake of 
seclusion he went to France, where he wrote his " Treatise on 
Human Nature," published in London in 1738 a.d. His " Essays, 
Moral, Political and Literary," appeared in 1742 and 1752. In 
1752 appeared at Edinburgh his "Inquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals." In 1754 he published the first volume of his "History 
of England," which he did not complete till 1761 ; he also published 
"The Natural History of Religion." In 1767 he became under 
secretary of state. Died 1776 a.d. 

GEORGE GRENVILLE : a statesman in the reign of George 11. ; was 
bom in 1712 a.d. He entered parliament as member for Bucking- 
hamshire, and was distinguished for his eloquence. He successively 
filled the situations of treasurer of the navy, first lord of the 
admiralty, and first lord of the treasury. In 1763 he became 
chancellor of the exchequer. Died 1770 a.d. 

JOHN STUART (Eabl of Butr): an eminent statesman; was bom in 
1713 A.D. He was made secretary of state, and in May, 1762, first 
lord of the treasury. It was against tite government of Lord Bute 
that Wilkes directed his violent attacks in the "North Briton" 
newspaper. Died 1792 a.d. 

HORACE WALPOLE (Earl op Orford): youngest son of Sir Robert 
Walpole; was born in 1717 a.d. In 1741 Walpole entered parlia- 
ment, successively representing Collington, Castle Rising and Lynn. 
He, however, took little interest in politics, as literature and the fine 
arts were the source of his delight. His principal works are " The 
Castle of Otranto," a novel, '* Historical Doubts on the Life and 
Reign of Richard III.," &c. His reputation as a writer rests chiefly 
on his letters, in which he is admitted to be without a rival in our 
language. Died 2nd March, 1797 a.d. 

HUGH BLAIR: an eminent divine; was born at Edinburgh in 1718 A.D.; 
author of a " Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian," " Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres," and " Sermons" in five volumes, which 
were greatly esteemed. Died 1800 a.d. 

GEORGE CAMPBELL: a Scottish divine, principal of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen ; was bom in 1719 a.d. ; author of the "Philosophy of 
Rhetoric," once a standard work ; a " Dissertation on Miracles," in 
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reply to Hume ; " Lectures on Ecclesiastical History," &c. Died 
1796 A.D. 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON: a celebrated historian; was born in 1721 a.d. 
at Borthwick, in Scotland. He published a '< History of Scotland." 
He wrote also " History of Charles V.," which in 1777 was followed 
by the " History of America," and his last publication was " An 
Historical Disquisition concerning the Knowledge which the An- 
cients had of India." Died 1793 a.d. 

TOBIAS SMOLLETT : novelist and miscellaneous writer ; was born at 
Dalquhum, in Dumbartonshire, in 1721 a.d. He was apprenticed 
to a surgeon. His first work, published in 1746, was a satire 
entitled "Advice." He was for a time editor of "The Critical 
Review;" wrote against Wilkes in "The Briton." His most cele- 
brated novel is " Roderick Random," published in 1748 ; wrote also 
** Peregrine Pickle," &c. He was author of " A complete History 
of England," a translation of " Don Quixote," &c. Died in 1771 a.d. 

MARK AKENSIDE : poet and physician ; was bom at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne in 1721 A.D. In the year 1744 appeared his principal poem 
** On the Pleasures of the Imagination." This was followed by the 
*' Epistle to Curio," a satire ; and, in 1745, he published ten odes on 
various subjects. He also wrote a number of medical works. Died 
1770 A.D. 

SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE: was bom in 1723 A.D.; author of the 
well-known "Commentaries on the Laws of England," on which 
Mr. Serjeant Stephen founded his " Commentaries," a work of in- 
valuable assistance, not only to the law student, but to the general 
reader. They were recently prepared for the press by James 
Stephen, of the Middle Temple, and are now published in four vols. 
8vo. by Messrs. Butterworth. Blackstone was named first Yinerian 

1>rofessor at Oxford in 1758, and after gaining great distinction as a 
ecturer on law was made solicitor-general, and in 1770 was ap- 
pointed a judge of the Court of Common Pleas. Died 1780 a.d. 

ADAM SMITH: the celebrated political economist; was born at Kirkaldy, 
in Scotland, in 1723 a.d. He was engaged ten years in the compo- 
sition of his great work, the " Inquiry into the Nature und Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations," which first appeared in 1776. Its main 
principle is that labour^ not money nor land, is the real source of 
wealth. The book is regarded as the basis of modern political 
economy. He was also the author of a " Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments." Died, unmarried, 8th July, 1790 a.d. 

( To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

the questions asked at the frelihinabt examination held on the 

25th and 26th days op October, 1871, with the answers. 

L English Compotitio-n. 
II. ,, LangM4ige, 
IIL „ Hiitory, 

IV. Geography of Europe and of the Britith Itlet, 
V. Arithmetic, 

VL Elementary Knowledge of Latin, 
VII. French Language, 



I. English Composition. 
Candidates were requested to write an essaj, not less than two pages in 
length, on one of the following subjects : — 
(1.) The child is father to the man. 
(2.3 The summer vacation. 
"Si vis pacem, pai-a bellum. 
On the study of History. 
The books I have read. 
The influence of climate or race. 
Fire. 

fVe deem it necessary to state that, as some of the questions are 

very general^ it is impossible to give shorter answers without making 
them incomprehensive. See " Review of the October Examination," in 
Chapter VI. 



(3. 
(4.) 
(5.) 
6.) 

^^^•^ 
Note. 



1. Write down the 
words of Anglo- 
Saxon origin in 
the Lord's Prayer. 
Give the succes- 
sive stages of our 
language from An- 
glo-Saxon to mo- 
dem English. 



II. English Language. 

a. Our Father which art in heaven. HaUofoed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it 
ii in heaven. Oive ue this day our daily bread. And forgive 
ue our trespasses at we forgive them that trespass against us. 
And lead us not into temptation. Bnt deliver us from evU. 
Amen. 

Note. The words in italics are the oldest of Saxon origin. 
Indeed, the whole of the prayer (except "trespasses" and of 
course "trespass," "temptation" and "deliver**) is of Saxon 
origin ; bnt there is some doabt as to whether the other words 
came directly from that language or not 

b. The changes in onr language shown in the semi-Saxon 
(1050 to 1250), Old English (1250 to 1860), Middle English 
(1350 to 1550), and Modern English (1550 to present time) 
terms were gradual. The comparison should be made at periods 
of 100 years. 

In the Ist century would be noticed — 

The considerable modification in the orthography, and, it 
would appear, io the pronunciation of words. 

In the 2nd century— 

Many inflexions of nouns and verbs are omitted, their place 
being supplied by particles, such as prepositions and auxiliaries. 

In the 3rd— 

Erench or other derivations axe introduced in large numbers ; 
and 

In the 4th- 

The inversion of the order of words and the use of ellipses are 
less frequent. 
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2. What are the 
redundancies and 
deficiencies respec- 
tively comprised in 
the English alpha- 
bet? and give six 
examples of where 
o, e and t are in- 
serted in syllables 
to lengthen the 
vowel sound. 



3. What is the 
origin, use and 
mean ing of articles 
in English ? 



4. Write down six 
nouns that have 
two plarals differ- 
ing in meaning. 

5. Explain the 
fundamental prin- 
ciples which go- 
vern the nse of 
shall and will. 



(a) The theory of a perfect alphabet requires that every simple 
sound shoald have a single sign, also that no sound should have 
more than one sign, and that similar sounds should be repre- 
sented bj timilar signs; and these last should vary according 
to the degree of likeness with the sounds they represent. The 
English language, tested by these principles, will be found to be 
at once both deficient and redundant; for example — 

«A" has four sounds: the open ("father") and the short 
("mat"), the broad ("gall"), and the long ("came"). The 
last two are represented by aw (" bawl "), by on (" sought "), and 
au ("caught"); by ay C'pay"), ey and ei ("they," "their"), 
and by ea and ai ("pear," "pair"). 

" O " has three sonnds, the short ("cot"), the long or open 
("wrote"), and the broad. The last two are also represented 
(" more ") by oo (" groove "), oe (" toe "), and ow (" window **). 

" E" has a long and a short sound (" beet," " bed"). The 
first is represented also by i (" machine "), by eo (" people "), ea 
("dear"), ei ("conceive"); and the second before r by short i 
(" dirty "), and by eo ("jeopardy "). 

The same thing will be seen on examining the four diphthongal 
sounds, Eu ("feud ") is represented by u ("mule"), eu ("feud^'), 
ue (" ague "); oi (" voice ") is represented by oy ("boy "), and 
on (" mouse ") by ow (" blow "). In the vowel sounds therefore 
we have five single letters and four diphthongs to represent six- 
teen sonnds, and these sounds are again represented by some 
twenty vowels, either sinely or in union with others. Hence we 
have deficiency and redundancy. Upon inspecting the con- 
sonants similar uncertainty, &c. will be found. Seven conso- 
nants represent eighteen different sounds. There are, in fact, 
twenty-six letters to represent forty-two sounds. 

(b) a inserted to make e long,/0af, gear, 
e inserted to make a long, gratrfuh 

i inserted to make either long, their^ lair. 

The origin of the articles a and ^^ is as follows: — "A"™ on 
(Robert of Gloucester) he (analy.) and (Havelok the Dane) one 
(Ps. Uv. 14). 
The was the nom. sing, and ace. plnr. of the 
sing. nom. the, 
een. thare, 
dat. than, then, 
ace. then, 
plur. theo, ace. the. 
The had also different meanings. It was an article, a demon, 
pron., a rel pron. (=8 who), adv. the » there (Havelok the 
Dane), the =» v. n. (flourish, prosper) (H. D.), A.-S. (]>eon). 
The = V. a. s= do (H. D.), German thun. 
Articles are used now to mark the extent of the signification 
of nouns. They simply mean adjectives. 

Oeniut, genii, geniuses; die, dies, dice; pea, peas, pease; 
fenny , pennies, pence; cloth, cloths, clothes; index, indexes, 
indices. 



Shall is the English form of the future; but in modem 
English the nse of it to express simple futurity is confined to 
the first person ; will in the second and third. In interrogative 
sentences shall is used in the first and second persons; and in 
indirect sentences, or where no restraint is required, it is used of 
aJl persons. This rule may be remembered i-^haU in the first 

L 
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6. What form of 
expression besides 
the nominative 
case may be the 
subject, and what 
instead of an accu- 
sative may be the 
obj ecti ve of a verb ? 
Give examples. 



7. In what cases 
should whether or 
no be used in pre- 
ference to whether 
or notf and vice 
versa. Parse and 
derive no. 



8. Classify Eng- 
lish adverbs. 



person and wUl in the second and third (sing, and plo.) denoter 
fntnrity ; bat wUl in the first person and thall in the second and 
third implies detemiination of the speaker or restraint. 

In the loaieal analysis oi a sentence, that of which we speak 
is termed the subject, and this may consist of one or more noons, 
clauses or sentences. 

In grammatical analysis, if a simple noun or pronoun is the 
subject of a proposition, it is said to be in the nominatiye case. 
Hence the nominati?e always marks the subject of the verb, but 
the subject often includes other exjplanatorp words and phrases. 

Examples:— (1) .Tbur of the judges withheld their opinions. 
(2) The wisdom of those learned men is doubted. (8) 2b study 
much should be every student's maxim. 

la the same manner a distinction must be made between the 
object and the accusative or objective case. The object of a 
verb may be one or more simple nouns, clauses or sentences. 
When a simple noun is the object of a verb, it is said to be in 
l^e accusative or obiectiTe case. In modem English the case- 
ending is generally lost, but it is convenient to assume that the 
denuded noun is still an accusative. 

Examples: — (1) You are aware of the wisdom qf his policy, 
(2) They studied to gain knowledge, (8) The senate decreed 
that memorials should be presented to th&m. 

No is either an adjective or an adverb. As an adjective it is 
an abbreviation of n-one, no-ne; as an adverb of not (n'aught). 
Therefore it is cmly correct to say ** whether or no" when were 
is a suppressed fwun, " Whether or not" should be used when 
a verb is suppressed. 

Examples: — ** Whether he is a sinner or no (sinner) I cannot 
telL" 

** Whether love be natural or not, it contributes to the happi- 
ness of every society into which it is introduced."— ^JtbmttA'f 
(Xtizen. 

Adverbs can be classed in two ways:—* 
1st According to their origin— 

a. Some are originally monosyllabic Saxon words: 
lUne : now, aye. 
Place : in, up, fore, &c. 
Quality: iU, well. 
2nd. According to their meanin|;— 

i' /" a. A point of tune: onoe, now, soon, then, &c. 

b. Duration q£ time: always, ever, never, 
TiTOA J age. 

"^ c. Repetition of time : often, weekly, &c. 
d. Relative to some other event: then, mean- 
while, &c. 



Place. 



{• 

ft 



Rest in a place. 
Direction to a place 

wards. 
Direction from a place 

away. 



hither, thither, in- 
heiiee^ thence^ 



f a. Degree without comparison : how, everso. 

(b. Abundance: much, too, very, greatly, 
wholly, quite, &c. 
c Equality or sufficiency : enough, equally, 
d. Deficiency: little, hardly, partly, &e. 
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9. Acootmfc for 
the two forma 
amongst, among ; 
again, against 



10. Explain the 
different uses of 
the word do in 
English, and give 
examples. 



11. State tbcgene- 
nal mles which 
goYem the order 
«f words in Eng- 
lish. 



a. Manner from quality : well, ill, jnstlj. 

b. Manner from mode : thns, nohow, &c. 

c. Manner from negation or assent: no, 

Manner J ^^ nowise. 

"^ **. Manner from doubt or nncertainty : 
Derhaps, haply, possibly, &c 
, Manner from cause and eflPect : therefore, 
wherefore, &c. 

Modem usage has employed ''agaiiuf* when the adverb quali- 
fies a soppresBod verb : — 

** Right against the eastern gate." — L^ Allegro, 

And ** again" when it belongs to a verbal noun : — 

" For the falling and rising again of many in Israel/' 

— Luke ii. 

Wedgwood, in his ** Dictionary of English Etymology," says 
that there is no certainty as to we origin of these forms ; they 
may be superlative, as can be seen by referring to many other 
words of the same class. We however believe that againtt is de- 
rived from the Saxon togeanes, and the m is a contraction of the 
superlatire ending -est (as in sefte-m-est) to give greater force to 
the word. Again is derived from the SajEon agean, among from 
the Saxon oninang, and -st is no doubt the contracted form -est. 
Among and amongit, again and against^ are employed both as 
prepositions and adverbs. 

" Do" is used in modem English sometimes as an auxiliary, 
sometimes as an emphatic form, and sometimes as a substitute 
for some other verb. 

a. At an atunliary in negative sentences— With the excep- 

tion of John, I do not know anyone with whom I could 
compare him. 

b. In questions — Do you mean to say that ? 

c. In answers with an ellipsis of the principal verb— Tes; 

I do. 
For emphasis; as 
" When they do agree, theur uniformity is wonderful." — 

Sheridan. 
As a substitute for other forms: rightly when it is an auxiliary, 
or when it appropriately represents a phrase; as 

"And then he falls as I do,**-^Shak$. 
The do In English, used as an auxiliary, must be distinguished 
from another of similar form but different origin (A.-S. dngan), 
meaning " thrive," " fare," " prosper." This can be. seen in the 
sentence—" How do you do ^" which means— How do you thrive, 
farey prosper ^ 



Words H 



sons or things. 



{i. 



, Ascribe attributes 
persons or things. 



testo ( J* 



Pfflnonal Pronouns. 

(Articles. 



iii. Express relation ho- (Q. Preposition. 
\7. Conjunction. 



tween words. 

Note. — There are no words, in fact, in anv language that 
may not be referred to one of these classes, though there are 
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12. Ib there a case 
absolute? If so, 
what is it ? 

1 3. Give examples 
of noun sentences, 
adjectival sen- 
tences and ad- 
verbial sentences. 



some words that maj be treated as belonging to more than one, 
Sach are this, that, sometimes pronouns, sometimes adjectives. 
Some adjectives, a and the, are called articles, and other words 
are both conjunctions and prepositions, &c. 

Tes; it is the dative absolnte. Having read the book, he 
went out Some grammarians call this the nominative absolnte. 



A noun sentence may be either the subject of the principal 
sentence or the object tKat completes the predicate. 

The subject:— That [that man should not know better] is 
very strange. 

The object, direct or indirect: — She believed [that he would 
not have done it]. 
It will he seen that most noun sentences begin with that. 
An adjectival sentence may be used anywhere in the sentence, 
in the manner of an adjective. 
To the subject or to the single object of the verb: — 
** To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

Wordsfvorth, 
To the second of two objects:— 

" But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper — Solitude is sweet." 
An adverbial sentence is one that takes the place and follows 
in every way the construction of an adverb. It generally quali- 
fies the predicate. 
Describing place: — 

" Wherever we seek thee thou art found. 
And every place is hallowed ground." 
Describing time:— 

'* When I said I should die a bachelor, I did not think I Bhonld 
live till I were married.** ^Mueh Ado about Nothing. 



1. Give an account 
of the campaign of 
AgriooU in Bri- 
tain. 



m. English History. 

Julius Agrioola was the general who finally established the 
dominion of the Roman arms in Britain. Though he entered on 
his command at a late period of the ^ear (78 A.D.), he at once 
put the army in motion, and marchmg into the mountains of 
the Ordovices, put nearly the whole tribe to death for having 
destroyed a troop of cavalry stationed in that district He 
finished his first campaign by reducing Anglesea a second Ume. 
In 79 he established the Roman power nearly to the borders of 
Scotland, which country he reduced (80 A.D.) fA iar ss the 
estuary of the Tay. To keep the Highlanders in check, Agri- 
cola built (81 A.D.) a chain of forts from the Firth of Forth to 
that of the Cl^de, having previously built one from the Tyne to 
the Solway Firth. The western part of Scotland was reduced 
in 82 A.D., and, in the year following, he pushed his conquests 
along the eastern shore, having the assistance of a numerous 
fieet. In 84 A.D. he prepared to cross the Grampians, but the 
natives to the number of 30,000, under the command of Galgacus, 
a Caledonian chief, disputed the passage. A long and bloody 
battle followed, in which, as usual, the Romans ultimately pre- 
vailed, with a loss of only 400, whilst that of the Caledonians is 
stated as 10,000. The battle of the Grampians, fought aa is 
supposed on the moor of Ardoch in Perthshire, made the 
Romans masters of Britain. Agricola's fieet took poaaeanon of 
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2. Write a life of 
one of the follow- 
ing : — Alfred, St. 
Dunstan, Canute, 
Edward the Con- 
fessor. 



the Orkneys, and made the circuit of the island, .zetDming 
(84 A.D.) to Sandwich, whence it had set out 

Alfred the Great was the yonngest son of Ethelwnlf, king of 
the West Saxons, and was bom at Wantage, Berks, in 849. 
lie was sent to Borne when five years old, and three years later 
went again with his father, and stayed a year. On the death of 
his brother Ethelred, Alfred succeeded to the throne of England 
(871 A.D.) in his twenty-second year, at a time when his kingdom 
was mn a prey to domestic dissensions, and to the invasion of 
the Danes, whom he engaged at Wilton, and in several other 
battles, daring the first year of his reign, bat was forced to 
conclode a treaty on disadvantageous terms. The Danes, how- 
ever, continued to oyerron the country, and conquered Mercia 
and Northumbria. Alfred defeated them at sea in 875, again 
made peace with them in the following year, and in 877 re- 
covered Exeter from them. Soon afterwanis he retired to the 
island of Athelney, and there received information that one of 
his chiefs had obtained a great victory over the Danes, and 
taken their magical standard. Alfred is said to have disguised 
himself as a harper, entered the Danish camp, and gained a 
knowledge of the state of the enemy. Quitting his retreat he 
besieged the Danes at Ethandune (Edington), and completely 
defeated them. Alfred now put his kingdom into a state of 
defence, and increased his navy ; but after a rest of some vears 
an immense number of Northmen, under the leadership of 
Hastine, landed in Kent and fortified themselves at Appl^ore 
and Milton; they were, however, defeated by Alfred at Famham, 
Bemfleet and Buttington. 

Alfred was so exact in his government that robbery was un- 
heard of. His great council, consisting of bishops, earls, alder- 
men, and thanes, was called together twice a year in London, 
Oxford and Gloucester for the benefit of the realm. Alfred 
himself wrote several works and translated others from the Latin. 
He divided the twenty-four hours into three equal parts—one 
devoted to the service of God, another to public affairs, and the 
third to rest and refreshment. Alfred is described as one of the 
most amiable men in private life, of a temper serene and cheer- 
ful, affable, kind and not averse to society or innocent recreation. 
In 868 he married Elswitha of the royal family of Mercia. He 
died October, 901, A.D. at Earringdon in Berkshire, and was 
baried at Winchester. 



3. Give a brief 
account of the laws 
and institutioas 
which prevailed in 
England in Anglo- 
Saxon times. Ex- 
plain especially 
how the succession 
to the throne was 
regalated. 



The population of England under the rank of royalty may be 
divided into two main classes of eorls (earls) and ceorls (churls), 
or nobles and yeomen. The affairs of each tribe were directed 
by the eldest (^ealdctrman, alderman), which name became 
synonvmous with chief. Hence ealdorman was the chief titie 
of nobility among the Anglo-Saxons, and was applied to any 
man in authority, but more especially to the governor of a shire 
or large district. The thimes were next in degree to the alder- 
man. There were different degrees of thanes, the highest being 
those called king's thanes. It was necessary that the lesser thane 
should have five hides of land (about 600 acres), whikt the 
qualification of the alderman was forty, or eight times as mach. 
Between the thane and the serf or slave was the ceorl or freeman; 
but eyery man was obliged b^ law to place himself under the 
protection of some lord, faiUng which he might be seized or 
robbed. The lowest class were the serfs. Slaves were of two 
kinds — hereditary or penal slaves. The great national council 
or legislature of England in the time of the Anglo-Saxons was 
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called the witenagemot, the assembly of the witans or wise men. 
It was composed of bishops, abbots and aldeimen and the noble 
and wise oi the kingdom, and its assent was necessary for all 
laws of the Anglo-Saxon kings. The soil of England was dia- 
tribated in the manner nsnal among the Crermans upon the con- 
tinent, — part of the land remamed the property of the state, and 
part was granted to individuals in perpetmty as freeholds. The 
former was called Folcland, the land of the folk, and the latter 
Bocland, from boc, a book or writing, because after the intro- 
duction of writing such estates were conveyed by a deed or 
charter. The land was divided into shires, hundreds and tythings. 
The latter were called frith -horht, or securities for the peace ; 
a term which, having been corrupted into frihorg^ gave the rise 
to the Norman appellation of frankpledges, system whereby 
all persons were maintained in firmer state, viz., in the establish- 
ment of a ^arantee, with the exception of the men of York, 
who called it Tenmannetale— that is, the number of ten men. 
It consisted in this, that in all the vills throughout the kingdom 
all men were bound to be in a guarantee by tens, so that if one 
of the ten men offend, the others might make him liable for such 
offence. In the Anglo-Saxon times almost every offence oould 
be expiated with money, and in cases of murder and bodily in- 
juries, not only was a price set upon the corpse called wergild^ 
or leodgildf but there was also a tuiff for every part of the body, 
even to the, teeth and nails. The two principal courts of justice 
were the shire-mote, or county court and the hundred^mote. 
From the county court an appeal lay to the king in connciL It 
became the custom to intrust the finding of a verdict to a com- 
mittee, usually consisting of twelve of 3ie principal thanes, but 
sometimes of twenty-four or even thirty-six, and in order to form 
a valid judgment it was necessaiy that two-thirds of them should 
concur. There were of course many other institutions. 

Throughout the whole of the Anglo-Saxon period the kingly 
dignity remained elective ; and though the crown was generally 
retained in one family, there was no rule of hereditary succes- 
sion. Regard was still had to the original purpose for which a 
king was chosen — that he should be a person capable of carryiog 
on Sie government and conducting the enterprises of the nation. 
If the eldest son of the deceased monarch was qualified for this 
he commonly had the preference, but still not without election 
by the great council. But if he was a minor or otherwise dis- 
qualified he was frequently set aside and another appointed 
who, however, was usually a member of the reigning family. 



4. State what jou 
know of the " Ba- 
rons' War," its 
origin and its re- 
sults. 



There were various circumstances that led to the Barons' 
War in the reign of Henry III. The principal cause of dis- 
satisfaction was the king's partiality to foreigners, whose in- 
fluence on the sovereign was greater than that of the English 
nobles. The king also exacted large sums of monev from his 
people, and these he squandered in prodigality. !But things 
were brought to a crisis by the king's acceptance of the throne 
of Sicily for his son Edmund from Innocent the Pope, who had 
declared that kingdom forfeited to the Holy See. Henry under- 
took to reimburse the popes for the expenses incurred in putting 
his son in possession. When the popes' bill of expenses came 
in (100,000/.) the barons were struck with astonishment that 
their sovereign should so have committed himself without their 
sanction, and when the king called a council at Westminster 
(1258) tiiey appeared in full armoar. Henrv was chai^ged with 
involving the kingdom in misery b^ his folly and prodigality, 
and it was arranged that he should give a commiaaon to twenty- 
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four peraons to make what reforms were necessary. The Mad 
Parliament which met at Oxford appointed the committee of 
reform. This committee enacted (1.^ That four knights should 
come to parliament to represent the n-eeholders of eyery comity. 
(2.) ThiU the freeholders of every county should annually ap> 
point a new sheriff. (3.) That accounts of the public money 
should be rendered annually, and (4.) That parliament should 
meet three times a-ycar— in February, June and October. 

Henry refusing to be bound by this charter took upon himself 
tlie government First making himself master of the Tower 
and the public moneys, he next compelled the citizens of Lon- 
don to swear him fealty. After many disputes it was agreed to 
refer matters to the arbitration of Louis, who, having heard both 
sides, annulled the provisions as subversive of the loyal authority, 
but decreed at the same time the right of the people to their 
ancient liberties. The baions refused to be bound by the award 
of the French monarch, and hostilities commenced. After some 
successes Henry fixed his head-quarters at Lewes, where the 
Earl of Leicester (Simon de Montfort) soon made his appearance 
with 16,000 Londoners in addition to other forces. Early in the 
morning (May 13th, 1264) the armies met in combat A part 
of the royal forces were completely defeated, the k^ of the 
Romans made prisoner and Henry himself was obliged to sur- 
render. In this battle feU about 10,000 men. Prince Edward 
gave himself np next day, and after an interview with his father, 
ne opened a negotiation with the victors, which terminated in a 
treaty called the "Mise of Lewes," bnt it was not fulfilled, so 
far as related to the liberation of the king. The Earls of Derby 
and Gloucester having quarrelled with Leicester, a treaty was 
opened at Hereford to reconcile their differences. While this 
was negotiating Edward made his escape and joined the Earl of 
Gloncester at Ludlow. Shortly after the prince totally routed 
at Kenilworth the reinforcements which De Montfort the youneer 
was leading to the support of his father. Edward came np with 
Leicester 9i Evetham (August 4th, 1265), and, after a fierce 
contest, obtained a most decnsive victonr. Leicester and his son 
fell, as did also all the rebel barons and knights with the excep- 
^on of abont ten. A parliament was now held at Winchester 
to determine what should be done with respect to persons impli- 
cated in the late movement. Some were fined heavily and 
others banished. The kingdom now became tolerably quiet 



5. Give a succinct 
accoant of the feu- 
dal system as it 
prevailed in Eng- 
land, and indicate 
the features which 
distinguished it 
from that which 
prevailed on the 
continent 



Under the feudal system the king became the lord of all the 
land. An estate called feud or Jie/yras granted on conditions, 
and not as an estate of absolute and independent ownership. 
The lord who granted the estate became known as the lord 
paramount ot suzerain, and the grantees or those who received 
snch estates as vassals, tenants in eapite. The practice which 
grew np of subinfeudation gave rise to a class of snb-varaals, or 
tenants paravail, so called because they made avail or profit of 
the land! The vassal of the lord paramount, and at the same 
time the lord of sub-vassals, thus the intermediate lord, was 
called a mesne lord, and the lands which he retained for his own 
use demesne lands. The ceremonies in conferring a fief were 
three i-- Homage, as an expression of submission ; FeaUy, pro- 
mise by an oath ; Investiture, or the actual conveyance of &e 
land constituting the fief. The actual putting in possession of 
land was called ** liveiy of seisin." The Feudals incidents 
wen^Beliefs, money or other payment by one of full age. 
Aids were money payments to the lord on special occasions. 
Primer seisin, or first fruits, was a payment made only by a 
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tenant in capite of one year's profit of the lands. Wardship 
gave the lord the right to hold the persons and lands of minora. 
JSicheat was the retom of the land to the lord of the fee, when 
a Yassal died withoat heirs or was attainted for treason or felony. 
The features which distinguished the feudal system from that 
which preyailed on the continent were : In Normandy the oath 
of the vassal was due only to the lord of whom he immediately 
held land, but William and others exacted the oath from all the 
landowners ; consequently the power of the English soTerelgn 
was much greater than that of tne feudal sovereigns on the con- 
tinent. The great fiefe of England did not, like those of France, 
date their origin when the power of the vassal and that of the 
sovereign were more equal. The English sovereign took care 
not to make them too large, and for this reason the manors 
were dispersed in different counties. Hie great difference was 
that the nobles in England never attained as much power as 
they possessed in Qermany, France, and Spain. 



6. Write a life of 
Edward III., and 
give an account 
of the principal 
events which hap- 
pened during his 
reign. 



Edward m., the eldest son of Edward II. and Isabella of 
France, was bom at Windsor in 1312, and succeeded to the 
throne on the deposition of his father in 1327. Although a 
regency was appomted, the chief power was held by the queen 
and her paramour, Roger Mortimer, Earl of March. In 1328 
Edward was married to Philippa, daughter of William III., 
Count of Holland and Hainault, and two years later he assumed 
the government, had Mortimer seized and hanged, and imprisoned 
Queen Isabella. In 1333 Edwfurd invaded Scotland, which had 
been nominally subjected to England by Edward Baliol ; besieged 
Berwick, and defeated the regent at Halidon Hill. The greater 
war with France soon withdrew his attention ixcm. Scotland. 
He assumed the title of King of France, invaded the country 
from Flanders, but without any successful result, renewed the 
invasion in 1840, when he defeated Uie French fleet at Sluys, 
besieged Toumay, and concluded a truce. The war was re- 
newed and another truce made in 1343, to be broken the follow- 
ing ^ear. In 1346 he won the ereat victory of Crecy, took 
CiuBis in 1347, and concluded another truce. iDuring Edward's 
absence in France the Scots invaded iTngland and were defeated 
at Nevil's Cross by Fhilippa, David U. being taken prisoner. 
Edward aimed at the acquisition of Flanders, hoped to get his son, 
Edward the Black Prince, made Earl of Flanders by the aid of - 
Philip van Arteveldt and the free towns; but Philip was murdered 
in an insurrection at Ghent. In 1356 Edward the Black Prince 
invaded France, and gained the victory of Poitiers, taking the 
French king and his son prisoners. The king was released after 
four years on the conclusion of the peace of Bretigny. David 
of Scotland was released for a heavy ransom in 1357. War 
broke onta^ain with France in 1369, and in 1373 John of Gaunt 
marched without resistance from Calais to Bordeaux. The 
long wars of Edward IIL, though almost fruitless of practical 
result, appear to have been popular ; and his numerous parlia- 
ments granted liberal supplies for carrying them on, gaining in 
return confirmations of the great and other charters, and many 
valuable concessions. His victories raised the spirit and also the 
fame of his country, and with the evident military power of 
England grew also her commerce and manufactures. In this 
reign Widkliffe began his assault on the Church of Rome ; the 
Order of the Garter was instituted ; cannon began to be used in 
war; and the first English gold coin was struck. Edward died 
at Shene, now Richmond, 21st June, 1377. By his queen, 
Philippa, he had six sons and five daughters. 
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7. Name the Tudor 
sovereigns, with 
dates, and indicate 
the successive 
checks which were 
placed during their 
respective reigns 
on the power of 
the crown« 



SoTereigns of the Tador Period : — 
Henry VII. began to reign • . . . 1485. 
Henry Vin. „ „ •• •• 1509. 

Edward VI. „ „ .. .. 1547. 

Mary „ „ .. •• 1553. 

Elizabeth „ „ •• •• 1558 to 1603. 

At the accession of Henry Vll. the essential checks upon the 
royal authority were five in number. 

1st The king could levy no new tax upon his people except 
by the grant of his parliament 

2nd. The preyions assent and authority of the same assembly 
were necessary for any new law. 

3rd. No man could be committed to prison but by a legal 
warrant specifying his offences ; and by a usage tantamount to 
constitutional right he must be speedily brought to trial by 
means of regular sessions of gaol delirery. 

4th. The fact of miilt or mnocence on a criminal charge was 
determined in a pubuc court and in the county where the offence 
was alleged to have occurred, by a jury of twelve men, from 
whose unanimous verdict no appeal could be made. 

5th. The officers and servants of the crown, violating the 
personal liberty of the subject, might be sued in an action for 
damages, to be assessed by a jury ; or in some cases were liable 
to criminal process ; nor could they plead any warrant or com- 
mand in justification, not even the direct order of the king. 

In 1522 Henry had illegally raised a large sum of money 
under the name of a loan or ** benevolences ;" and in the follow- 
ing year he issued privy seals to wealthy persons, demanding 
loans of particular sums, and published an edict for a ^neral 
tax upon his people, under the name of a loan. The parliament 
prohibited such a procedure, and the king, through Wolsey, was 
compelled to ask for a public grant of 8C^,000Z. 

In the reign of Elizabeth a check was placed on the prero- 
gative which the sovereign enjoyed— the right of granting mo- 
nopolies to her favourites. By a monopolar was understood, a 
patent signed by her and vesting in an individual as a reward 
for his real or pretended service the exclusive right of vending 
some particular commodity. This custom began in the seven- 
teenth year of her reign, and grew in a short time into an in- 
tolerable abuse. The people would no loneer bear such burdens, 
and the commons suggested that the omy sure remedy was to 
abolish all monopolies by statute. Sending for the speaker, the 
queen assured him that she would by proclamation revoke every 
patent prejudicial to the liberties of the subject 



8. Write a life of 
one of the follow- 
ing six : — Walter 
Raleigh, Lord Ba- 
con, Marl borough, 
Overhuiy, Spenser 
or Drake. 



Sir Walter Raleigh was bom at Hayes, Devon, and at the age 
of sixteen entered Oriel College, Oxford, though shortly after 
we find him in France fighting on the side of the Huguenots, 
and subsequeotly in the service of the Prince of Oran^. He next 
joined with his half-brother. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to colonize a part of North America. In 1580 he 
served with the royal troops in Ireland, and, obtaining the favour 
of Elizabeth, was knighted and placed in several offices of profit, 
besides receiving a grant of 12,000 acres from the foneited 
estates of Desmond. The part he took against the Armada pro- 
cured him still further advantages. On the accession of James, 
Raleigh was deprived of most of his lucrative posts, and h(*nee 
induced to join in the plot which ultimately cost him his life -, 
for after being imprisoned for thirteen years, he was allowed to 
sail to Guiana in charge of several vessels. This liberty was 
granted in consequence of his professing to know somethiug of 
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a gold mine in those parts, and James hoped to realize a profit 
from the expedition. Bat the affair failed, and Uie exploring 
parl^ came into collision with the Spaniards. On account oi 
the ill-snccess the men mutinied, and Raleigh was compelled to 
return to England. The king of Spain demanded satigfiaction 
for this inroad on his dominions, and so the unfortunate yojager 
was executed on the ground of his former conviction. Of the 
abilities of llaleigh there can be no doubt, but he was crafty and 
n^tacioos, and his conduct was not regulated by truth and 
probity. 



9. Write a brief 
account of the 
events which took 
place during the 
Commonwealth. 



The first act under the Commonwealth was the appointment 
of an executive government consisting of four persons, of which 
Bradshaw was president, and John Milton was foreign secretary. 
The Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Holland and oUiers engaged 
in the late king's cause were brought before the new JBigh Ckmrt 
of Jugtice and all were condemned to death, 1649. It was de- 
clared treason to publish or affirm that the Commonwealth was 
unlawful, usurped or tyrannical, or to deny the supremacy of 
parliament The Marquis of Ormond, who had been recalled 
Dy parliament, returned to Ireland, proclaimed Charles IL king, 
and took all the fortresses. Cromwell haying been appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland left London with 12,000 men, and 
at once proceeded to invest Drogheda, which he stormed and took, 
putting the garrison, to the number of 8,000, to the sword. 
Wexford capitulated soon after. The conquest of Ireland was 
complete. The Scots having proclaimed Charles U. king, Crom- 
well was immediately appointed commander in chief and left 
London for Scotland. After a fiercely-contested battle the Soots 
were defeated at the battle of Dunbar, 1650. Charles fled to 
the Highlands to escape from the Presbyterians, by whom, how- 
ever, he was brought back and crowned at Scone, 1651. In the 
same year the council of state proclaimed Oiarles and his adhe- 
rents traitors. Cromwell reached Worcegter, and after repairing 
the bridge destroyed by the Baalists, attacked the dty and 
gained a decisive victory, 1651. The Dutch having sent ambas- 
sadors to solicit the renewal of peace, the parliament refused to 
come to terms, and passed the celebrated iVafn^atu»f»Xa«9«, 1651, 
which forbade goods to be imported into England by any other 
than English vessels, and this displeased the Dutch. A naval 
war ensued; but a brilliant victoiy was gained over the 
Dutch under Van Tromp off the North Foreland, 1653. In the 
same year Cromwell appointed a board of triert, their office was 
to examine all clergymen and displace those who led scandalous 
lives. In 1563, Cromwell formed a new council of state, which 
is generally called Barebonet^ jparliament, after a leatherseller, 
who took a prominent part in its proceedings. In 1653, Orom^ 
well was appointed Protector of the Commonwealth, In 1654 
he concluded an advantageous treaty with Holland, by which 
they agreed to honour our flag, to give no shelter to the Boyalists, 
&c. in 1655 Blake was sent into the Mediterranean to compel 
tlie Duke of Tuscany to compensate the English merdiants for 
prizes sold in his port by Prince Knpert The fleet under Penn 
and Venables failed in an attempt on St Domingo but succeeded 
in taking Jamaica, 1655. In 1657, Cromwell received Uie title 
of Lord Protector, In 1658, the French and Spanish invested 
Dunkirk, but they were signally defeated by the English under 
General Lockhart on the downs or dunes near DunhirK Crom- 
well died 1658, and his son, Richard Cromwell, was appointed 
Protector but retired soon after. The Long Parliament finiUly 
dissolved itself 1660, and in the same year Charles IL was 
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proclaimed king. He drew up the famous Declaration of Breda, 
which gave liberty of conscience and free pardon to all subjects. 



10. Write a life of 
Nelaon. 



Horatio Nelson was bom September 29th, 1758, at Bnmham 
Thorpe, in Norfolk, of which parish his father was the rector. 
lie entered the serrice as a nudshipman at the age of twelve, 
and after passing through the yarions grades, became {xxst- 
captain in 1779. Foar years later he was appointed to the 
West Indian station, where he married Mrs. Nesbct, the widow 
of a physician. From the time of his return till 1793, he lived 
in retirement; in that year he was appointed to the Agamemnon, 
and joined Lord Hood in the Mediterranean. In the next year 
he lost an eye at the siege of Calvi, a port in Corsica. After 
several years' service in the Mediterranean and some successes, 
he was fortunate enough to share in Jervis's victory off Cape 
St. Vincent, for which he was knighted (1797). In the same 
year he made an unsuccessful attack on Teneriife, and lost his 
right arm. In 1798, he was sent to watch the French fleet off 
Toulon, which escaping him, he followed it to Egypt, and won 
the battle of the IsTile, and a peerage. His next employment 
was on the coast of Sicily, where he formed an unfortunate 
attachment for Lady Hamilton, which destroyed his domestic 
happiness, and left a stain on his character. In 1801, he was 
second in command, but first in action, at the battle of the 
Baltic. On the renewal of the war. Nelson commanded in the 
Mediterranean, and did not set foot out of his ship for two years. 
The French, under Admiral Yilleneuve, and the Spaniards, 
under Gravina, ventured out with a number of troops on board, 
October 19, 1805, and on the 21st, about noon, the action began 
off Cape Trafalgar. Lord Nelson ordered his ship, the Victor;^, 
to be carried alongside his old antagonist, the Santissima Trini- 
dada, where he was exposed to a severe fire of musketry, and 
not taking the precaution to cover his coat, which was decorated 
with his star and other badges of distinction, he became an 
object for t^e riflemen plac^ purposely in the tops of the 
Bucentanr, which lay on his quarter. In the middle of the 
engagement, a musket-ball struck him on the left shoulder, and 
passing through the spine, lodged in the muscles of his back. 
He lived just long enough to be acquainted with the number of 
ships that had b<^n captured, and his last words were, '* I have 
done my duty, I praise God for it I " The signal which he hoisted 
on commencmg this action waa^ — ** England expects that every 
man will do hu duty !" 



11. Sketeh the his- 
tory of English 
colonization, with 
dates. 



The first attempt by the English to found a colon;^ on the 
mainland of North America was made by Sir W. Raleigh, who 
in 1584 took possession of the country and named it Virginia, in 
honour of the queen, from whom he received a patent consti- 
tuting him lord proprietor. His efforts were, however, unsuccess- 
ful, and the first permanent settlement was not made till 1G07, 
when about a hundred men from England were landed on the 
peninsula of James Town, in Chesapeake Bay. In 1609 the com- 
pany obtained a new charter, and Lord Delaware was appointed 
governor for life. In 1625 the patent of the London company 
was cancelled on the ground of mismanagement, and Virginia 
became a royal province. In 1610 a charter was also granted 
for the colonization of Newfoundland. On the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1600, the East India Company was established by a charter 
of Elizabeth for fifteen years, which was renewed by James in 
1609 for an unlimited period, and in 1612 the first English 
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factory at Surat ; others followed— Madras or Fort St. George 
(1643); Bombay (1668); and Calcutta or Fort William (1698). 
—In the reign of CharIes»L the population of the North Ameri- 
can colonies was much increased by the persecutions and intole- 
rance of the high church party, which drove many Puritans to 
New England, and many Catholics to Maryland. Under 
Charles U., New York and Jersey were recovered or conquered 
and Carolina and Pennsylyania. Seyeral other well-known 
colonies and dependencies have since been founded. It may 
not be out of place to mention that the office of colonial secre- 
tary was established in 1767. 



12. When was the 
conquest of Ire- 
land effected, and 
under what cir- 
cumstances? State 
the principal 
events which have 
marked the rela- 
tions between Eng- 
land and Wales. 



Dermot, king of Leinster, had carried off the wife of O'Rnarc, 
prince of Leitrim, and, although she had been recovered 
by the aid of O'Connor, the Ard-riagh, O'Ruarc, with the 
assistance of his friends, drove Dermot from the country, 
1167. The exiled king proceeded to Aqnitaine to Heniy and 
begged his assistance to enable him to regain his sovereignty, 
a^;reeing in return to become his vassal and do homage for ms 
kingdom. Henry granted Dermot letters patent, oy^ which 
he allowed any of £s subjects to assist him in recovering his 
kingdom. Dermot obtained the assistance of Richard le Clare, 
Ean of Fembrook, sumamed Strongbow, Robert Fitz -Stephen 
and Maurice Fitzgerald. Wexford, Waterford and Dublin were 
taken, and Strongbow married Eva, Dermot's daughter, 1169. 
Dermot dying the following year, Strongbow assnm^ the power, 
and completely routed a large arniv of 30,000 men which 
O'Ruarc had led against Dublin. Henry finding Strongbow 
had made himself master of the greater part of Ireland, thought 
it time to recall his subjects, but allowed him to hold possession 
as a fief of the crown. In October, 1171, Henry sailed from 
Milf ord Haven for Ireland, landed at Waterford, and proceeded 
to Dublin, receiving homi^ from the native princes on his 
route. Henry having appointed Strongbow governor of Ireland 
returned to England, April, 1172. These events are called the 
conquest of Ireland. 

In the contest between the houses of York and Lancaster most 
of the English colonists in Ireland had attached themselves to 
the fortunes of the White Rose; they even espoused the cause of 
the two pretenders who put in jeopardy the crown of Henry VH. ; 
indeed, as Ireland had tor a considerable time rather served the 
purposes of rebellious invaders than of the English monarchy, it 
was necessary to make her subjection. This produced the famous 
statute of Drogheda in 1496, known by the name of Fovning's 
Law, from the lord deputy, through whose vigor and prudence it 
was enacted. Its principal provision was^that all statutes 
lately made in England should be deemed good and effectual 
in Ireland. ,^„ 

At the accession of Henry Vlll. his authority in Ireland com- 
prised only the principal seaports and a half of the counties of 
Louth, Westmeath, Dublin, Kildare and Wexford; the remainder 
of the island was under the government of sixty chieftains of 
Irish, and thirty of English origin. The chieftains would not 
allow the king's court to be held in their districts. After repeats 
insurrections they came in with professions of obedience, and 
Ireland, by an act of parliament, became a kingdom, several 
peerages were conferred, some of them on the Irish families. 

Under Elizabeth the Protestant religion was established in 
Ireland. In 1595 Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, revolted. In 
1599 he won a great battle and took Munster. The Earl of 
Essex took the field against him without success. Lord Mount- 
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joy, however, conquered Ireland in 1602, the rebellion of Tyrone 
having lasted seven years. 

In the reign of James I. much attention was paid to the 
welfare of Ireland, and several colonies were planted. 

In the reign of Charles I. Lord Strafford tried the first experi- 
ment of a standing army (1633); and for seven years he held 
power both over the native and English colonists. A Catholic 
conspiracy followed, and a day was fixed for the capture of 
Dublin Castle, but the design was detected. 

During the Commonwealth Cromwell conquered Ireland, the 
sack of Drogheda being the chief operation of the war. 

In the reign of George III. a rebellion broke out in Ireland. 
This was during the French revolution, when at Belfast a society 
was formed for the purpose of separating Ireland from the 
British empire. But the government receiving timely notice of 
the plot seized the leaders, among whom was I^rd Edward Fitz- 
gerald. After many debates and much opposition in Ireland 
§ie union of the parliaments was accomplished 1801. 

Henceforth the people of Ireland were represented in the im- 
perial parliament by thirty-two lords and one hundred com- 
moners. Several riots ensued, but they were ultimately sup- 
pressed. 

Students are of course familiar with the circumstances \a con- 
nection with the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church in 1869, as well as with other events of recent date. 



IV. Geography of Europe and of the British Isles. 

1. Draw a map of (L) Jliverg. 

Kurope indicating Jtivert flowing into the following seas : — 

the principal Mezen, Onega, Northern Dwina and Vigo . . White Sea. 

months of the ^^u,"^^^^"^ ""r^'} BalticSea. 

rivers, headlands Volga, Ural, Tereh, Kur Caspian Sea. 

and mountain Rhone, Ebro, Amo, Tiber, Fo, Adige, ) Mediterranean Sea 

chains. Maritza j anditegulfi. 

Don Azov. 

Danube, Dniester, Dnieper, Kouban . . Black Sea. 

Petchora • • Arctic Ocean. 

Thames, Humber, Tay, Schelde, Mense, ] 
Rhine, Ems, Weser, Elbe, Eider, Glom- > North Sea. 

men, Gota •• ) 

Seine English Channel. 

T^s, Guadiana, Minho, Donro, Gua-| ^^j^^ic Ocean. 
dalquiver .. .. .. •• ) 

Loire, Garonne, Charente, Gironde, Adonr • . Bay ol Biscay. 

(n.) Headlandi. 
North Cape^ north of Norway; Nordhyn^ to the east of North 
Cape ; Naze, south of Norway; SkaWi North of Denmark ; Wrath^ 
north-west of Scotland ; Land^i End, south-west of England ; 
Clear, south-west of Ireland ; La Hague, north of France ; 
Ortegal, north of Spain; Finisterre^ nokh-west of Spain; 
Jiocca, west of Portugal ; St. Vincent, south-west of Portugal ; 
Trafalgar, south-west of Spain ; Tari/a, south of Spain ; 
i\MJran>, south of Sicily; j^artiv^n^o, south of Italy; DeLeuoa, 
south-east of Italy; Matapan, south of the Morea (Greece). 
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(m.) Mountain Chains. 
Doffrefield, between Norway and Sweden; the Ouralian 
moan tains form part of the bonndary between Eorope and Asia; 
Pyrenees^ between France and Spain ; Balkan and Pind«i 
monntains in Torkey; Alps, diride France and Switzerland 
from Italy; Apennines^ centre of Italy; Carpathian, in the 
north of HungaiT; the Penine, Cumbrian, Cambrian and 
Devonian roonntams in England ; Northern Highland*, Gram- 
pian and Lowther ranges in Scotland ; Caueanu mountains^ 
between the Black and Caspian Seas; Cevennes^ Awsergne, 
Jv/ra and Vosges^ in France. 



2. Describe fully 
tlie course of the 
river Danube from 
its source to month. 



The Danvbe rises in the Brege, a monntain torrent which 
rises on the east declivity of the Schwarawald, in Baden, at an 
elevation of 2,860 feet above the sea. This stream, when joined 
by the Brigach and by the waters of a spring from the castle 
garden of Donaveschingen, takes the name of the Danube. It 
lows first generally north-east to Ulm and Begensbnr^ thenoe 
east-soath-east to Fassaa it traverses the plain of Bavaria. 
From Passan to Vienna east-sonth-east it intersects a hilly 
region, and the remainder of its coarse, soath-east to Waitzen, 
Boath to Bacz, and east to the Black Sea, is throngh a ooontry 
gcnenJly flat, except at the defile of tiie " iron gate** east of 
Orsova. Length (direct) 1,000 miles, or,incladine windings, 1,725 
miles. It drains the waters from a snrfaoe cS nearly 250,000 
sqaare miles. Its breadth at Ulm is 108 feet, and in its lower 
coarse 6,000 feet ; depth at Ulm 6 feet, at Fassaa 16 feet, and 
lower down average 20 feet The Dannbe waters Sigmaringen 
and Ulm in Wiirtembare; Dillingen, Donavworth, LigolstiuK^ 
Begensbnrg and Fassan in Bavana ; Linz, Erems and Yienna 
in Anstria; Presbarg, Koniam, Gran, Waitzen, Ofen-Festh and 
Peterwardein in Hnngary ; Belgrade and Smendria in Servia; 
Widin, Nicopoli, Rastchok, SiliiSria and Hirsova in Bolgaria ; 
Giargevo and Brahilov in Wallachia. The chief afflnents of the 
Danube are--on f^e right, the Iller, Lech, Isar, Inn, Ens, Baab, 
Save, Morava, Timok, Isker, Vid and Jantra; on the Irft^ 
Altmilhl, Nab, Begen, March, Waag, Gran, Theifls, Temeis% 
Temesy Chyl, Alnti^ Jakmmitx, Serew and iSmth. 



3. Name four coun- 
ties traversed hy 
the Severn and 
Trent respec- 
tively. 

4. In what coun- 
ties are the fol- 
lowing heads, and 
opposite what 
counties are the 
following islands: 
Bolt Head, Start 
Point, St. Alban's 
Head, St. Bee's 
Head, St. David's 
Head, Portland 



The Severn rises m Montgomeryshire, in a small lake east of 
Plinlimmon. and flows throagh Shropshire, Worcestershire, 
Crloacestersnire and Somers^hue. 

The Trent rises in the moorlands of Staffordshiie, and flows 
throagh Staffwdshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Lin- 
colnshire.- 



Bolt Head, the most southerly point of Devonshire. 
Start Foint, near the soath-east extremity of Devonshire. 
St. Alban's Head, soath of Dorset 
St. Bee's Head, west of Cnmberland. 
St. David's Head, west of Fembroke. 
Portland Point, soath of Dorset 
Beachy Head, soath-east of Sussex. 
Isle of Wight, opposite Hampshire. 
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Point and Beacby 
Head ; Isle of 
Wight, Anglesea, 
Lundj Island, 
Shcppy, Holy Is- 
land? 

5. Give a full de- 
scription of De- 
vonshire, and illus- 
trate it with a map 
of that county. 



6. What straits se- 
parate the islands 
of Arran, Bute, 
Mull and Skye re- 
spectively from the 
mainland ? Name 
the counties you 
would pass in tra- 
velling along the 
coast from Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed to 
Stirling; and from 
Aberdeen to In- 
verness. 



Anglesea, opposite CamaryoD. 

Lnndj Island, opposite north-west of DdTonshire. 

Shoppy, opposite north of Kent. 

Holy Island, opposite north-east of Northnmhcrland. 



Devonshire, a maritime county of England, is seventy-one 
miles north to soath and seventy-two east to west. The situa- 
tion of the county has had its effect on the character and history 
of its people. Its isolation and position of harbours have a 
roughness and independence, and there has been always a race 
of hardy and daring seamen. Cornwall on the west, the sea 
north and south, Devonshire communicates by land with the 
rest of England tiirough Somerset and Dorset. There are pie- 
Tuling west winds ; in summer it is cool, and mild in winter. 
In winter Torquay is almost like the south of Europe, standing 
on hright limestone, facing the south and effectually sheltered 
from north-east winds. There is great diversity in physical 
features. The wild sterile tracts are Exmoor and Dartmoor^ 
the latter is very interesting. The vale of Exeter and South 
Devon are rich. In the west there is much mining. The north 
moderately fertile. Devonshire is the garden of England. The 
high, rich, flowery hedges are to be mentioned as a chuncteristic 
physical feature. These are the chief centres of attraction :— 
Clovelly, Dfracombe, Lynton in the north ; in the south, Exeter, 
Dawlish, Teignmondi, Torquay, Dartmouth (ascend the Dart to 
Totness), Plymouth (ascend the Tamar to Devon Great Consols) 
and Tavistock. The principal rivers are Taw, Torridge, Tamar, 
Dart, Teign and Exe. Of bays and estuaries there are Bideford 
Bay, months of the Exe and Teign, Tor Bay, month of the 
Dfurt, Plymouth Sound, and estuary of the Tamar. All accom- 
modate uiips of various burdens. Besides towns named above, 
these also are principal : — ^Bideford, Barnstaple, Tiverton, New- 
ton and Devonport The minerals are copjMer, tin, manganese, 
lead; in small quantities iron, silver, gold, bismuth, antimony 
and cobalt ; coa( limestone, &c. There is com of most kinds 
and abundance of fruit Orehards numerous for manufacture of 
cider. Manufactures of every kind are npidly declining. The 
country is mainly a^culturu and mining. The lace manufac- 
ture is still of some miportance, its chief seat is Honiton. There 
is salmon in the Tamar, Tavy and Exe ; trout in all the rivers. 
Devonshire has produced some of the vcury greatest men in every 
branch of literature, science and art 



Arran is separated from Cantire by Kibnmnan Sofmd, and 
from Ayr by the Frith of Clyde. 

Bute from Argyleshure by a winding channel (the Kyles of 
Bute), and by the Frith of Clyde from Ajrr. 

Mull from Argyleshire by the Sound of Moll and the Frith ol 
Lorn. 

Skye from Boss and Inverness by the narrow strait Lock 
Alsh, Glendg Bay and Sound of Sleat 

In travelling from Berwick-on-Tweed to Stirlinff, we should 
pass: — Berwick, Haddington, Edinburgh, Linliugow, Fife, 
Kincardine, Clackmannan, to Stirling. 

From Aberdeen to Inverness, we should pass Aberdeen, Banff, 
Elgin (or Moray), Nairn and Inverness. 
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7. Mention the lake 
at the source of the 
Shannon, and the 
two largest lakes 
in its course. 
What rivers form 
the harbours of 
Youghal, Wex- 
ford, Waterford 
and Kinsale re- 
spectively ? 

8. What channels 
separate Sweden 
and Norway from 
Denmark ? Name 
the three largest 
lakes in Sweden. 

9. What are the 
boundaries of Bel- 
gium? 

10. Name the 
southernmost 

points of Italy, 
Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, and the 
straits which sepa- 
rate Italy from 
Sicily, and Corsica 
from Sardinia, re- 
spectively. 

11. Where are the 
following places : 
Fingal's Cave, 
Utrecht, Bayeaux, 
Stilton, Liskeard, 
Kilkee, Portland, 
Beaumaris, Haar- 
lem, Rothesay, 
Bannockburn, 
Tewke8bury,Cold- 
stream. Isle of 
Axholme, Caris- 
brooke, Glaston- 
bury. 



Lough Allen is regarded aa the source of the Shannon. 

The two largest lakes in its coarse are Longhs Ree and Derg» 

The estuary of the Blackwater forms Tonghal Harboor. 

The River Slaney Wexford Harboor. 

The River Suir Waterford Harbonr. 

The estaary of the River Bandon Kinsale Harbour. 



The SkagerRaeh separates Norway, and the Cattegat Sweden, 
from Denmark. 

The three largest lakes in Sweden are Wener, Wetter and 
Moelar. 



The boundaries of Belgium are— on the norf A, theKetherlands; 
etutf Dutch Limbonrg and Luxembourg and Rhenish Pnusia 
(now part of Oermany); wuth and gfrntkrwut, France ; and 
wettf tne North Sea. 

Italy : Cape Spartirento. 
Sicily : Fassaro. 
Sardinia: Spartivento. 

The Strait of Meaina separates Italy from Sicily; and Strait 
of Bonifado Corsica from Sardinia. 



I%ngaVt Cave is in Staffa, a small island of the Inner Hebrides, 
six and a half miles north of the Ross of Mull. 

Utrecht (Ultra-Trajectnm) is a city of the Netherlands, 
capital of the province Utrecht, which is mostly enclosed by 
Holland and Grelderland, but northward touching the Znydcur 
Zee. 

Bayeauw, a city of France, department of Calvados, seventeen 
miles north-west of Caen, on the Aura 

Stilton, a parish in the north-west of Htmtingdon. 

LUkeard, a town in Cornwall, on the Looe, sixteen miles 
north-west of Flymouth. 

Xilkee, a town of Mnnster, in the county of Clare, eight miles 
north-west of Kilrush. 

Portland^ a peninsula in Dorset, extending into the English 
Channel. 

Beaumaris (capital of Anelesea), near the north entrance of 
Menai Strait, three miles norUi of Bangor. 

Jffaarlem (or Harlem), a city of the Netherlands, province 
North Holland, eleven miles west of Amsterdam. 

Mothetay, a seaport town and parish of Scotland, caipitBl of 
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tiie Uland of Bate, at the head of a hay on the east side, thirty 
miles west of Glasgow. 

Bannockbum, in the connty of Stirling, Scotland, and two 
and a-half miles sonth of the town of Stirling. 

Tewkeiburiff a town in the north- east of Gloncestershire, in 
the vale of Evesham, on the bank of the Aron. 

Coldstream (formerly Lennel or Leinhall), a border Tillage 
in the oonnty of Berwick, fifteen nules west of the connty town, 
on the north bank of the Tweed. 

lile of Axholme, an island in the north-west of the connty of 
lincoln, formed by the rivers Trent, Don and Idle. 

CarubrookSf a parish in the Isle of Wight, one mile and 
a-qnarter sonth-west of Newport 

GUutonfmry, a town in Somersetshirs, twenty-five miles 
soath-west of Bath. 



V. Arithmetic. 



1. Write down in 
figures the follow- 
ing numbers : — 
eight millions 
and eighty-four ; 
eleven thoasand 
eleven hundred and 
eleven ; seventy- 
nine millions seven 
thousand and 
seventy -two ; three 
hundred thousand 
four hundred and 
one; fifty-two mil- 
lions four hundred 
and four. 

2. How much is 
the difilerence be- 
tween 628,716 and 
79,019 greater 
than the sum of 

66,095, 2,800, 
10,009, 7,097, 163, 
3,000 and 90,829. 



8,000,084, 12,111, 79,007,072, 300,401, 52,000,404. 



628.716 


66,096 


79,019 


2,800 




10,009 


649,697 Difference. 


7,097 


SS^^^iuim 


163 




8,000 




90,829 




169,993 Sara. 


649,697 ' 


s^^^ 


169,998 




879,704 Answer. 
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3. A. IS 27 years 
older than B. and 
15 years younger 
than C, who is 54 
years of age; D. is 
as old as the sum 
of A.'s and B.'s 
ages: Is C. older 
or younger than 
D.? How much? 

4. The digits in 
the units and 
millions place of 
a number are 4 and 
6 respectively ; 
what will the 
digits be in the 
same place when 
999,999 is added 
to the number ? 

5. If a man spend 
as much in four 
months as he gains 
in three, how much 
does he lay by at 
the end of the year 
out of an income 
of £150? 

6. If £3 = 20 

thalers, 25 thalers 
= 93 francs, 27 
francs = 5 scudi, 
and 62 scudi = 
135 gulden, how 
many gulden = 
£1? 



7. There were 
1,120 sovereigns 
in a drawer. The 
owner took out 14 
daily for 23 days ; 
he divided the re- 
mainder BO far as 
he could between 
his son and his 
daughter, giving 



C. « 54 years of age. 

A. » 54— 15 » 39 „ „ 

B. = 39 - 27 = 12 „ „ 
D. = 39+12 = 51 „ 

.*. C. is 3 years older than D. 



6,000,004 
999,999 

7,000,003 

3 and 7. Ant. 



i of £150 » £37 : 10«. Am. 



Thalen. Francs. ScndL 
25 27 62 

— of £8 X — X — « 
20 93 6 

-5 * £ 

•^5 5 27 4fl- 27 
— X— X — X — — — 
■^ 1 ^ •& 2 

£ 
gnlden 27 £ • 

135 -. X 1 « 10 gnlden. Ans. 

2 



14 X 23 = 322. £1,120 — £322 « 798. 

£798 -r 8 » 99|. 

£99f X 6 = £498f . £99} X 3 =- £299f 
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the former 5 for 
every 3 he gave 
the latter. How 
manj sovereigns 
did the son receive 
more than the 
daughter? 

8. Why would it 
be ahsnrd to aek 
you to multiply 
£2:16*. by 75.? 
Would it be equal- 
ly absurd to ask 
you to divide 
£2:16*. by 7*.? 
Why? 

9. Distribute 600 

rrs between A., 
and C, giving 

B. three times as 
many as A., and 

C. twice as many 
asB. 

IQ. A. can com- 
plete a work in 12 
days, working 8 
hours a day; B. 
can do it in 7 days, 
working 9 hours a 
day. How long 
will it take both 
of them to do it, 
working together 
6 hours a day ? 



498f 
299f 

£199f or 10*. Ans. 



like coDcrete nmnbers cannot be multiplied by one another, 
♦.«., you cannot square money; but it would not be absurd to 
divide £2 : 16«. by 1$., i. d., how many times is 7». contained in 



A. = 1 

B. = 3 600 -H 10 = 60 

C. =6 

10 
A. 60, B. 180, C. 860. Ans, 

A. can complete the work in 96 hours. 
S- » » » 67 „ 

of the work. 

••• «W ■»■ 1^ = ^ X 6hours = ^ 
e^Jdays. Am. 



1. How many de- 
clensions are there 
in Latin, and what 
are their charac- 
teristics ? 



VI. Elementary Knowledge of Latin. 



There are fiye declensions, which are distinguished by the ter- 
*mination of the geuitive case singular, as follows : 
1 ». 2 L 3 is. 4 us. 6 ei. 



2. Write down the 
genitive plural of 
the following 
nouns : vitf, rer, 
genu^ arx. mas, 
amniSf imber, pe» 



Angular. 
▼is 

rer (the spring) 
genu 
arx 
moe 
amnb 

m2 



Genitive plural. 

▼irium 

has no plaral 

genuum 

arcinm 

momm 

amnmm 
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cuSy hiemsy cinisy 
civis, fuTy comes. 



3. Writedown the 
declensions of the 
personal and re- 
flexive pronouns 
respectiyeij. 





Genitive plural. 


imber 




imbriam 




pecQs, nent. 


pecomm 




p6cii8f I cm. 


pecadnm 




tdema 




wants gen.] 


, dat and ab. plural 


ciniH 




cjnenmi 




ciTifl 




dviom 




fnr 




£nrum or -i 


lom 


comes 




oomitam 






Perional, 




ReJUmiffe. 




Singular, 






lit Peri. 2nd Pen, 


Srd Pert. 


Norn. «go 




tu 




Gen, mei 




tiii 


stti 


Dot, mlhi 




tYbi 


sibi 


Aee. me 




te 


9A(ort;UB) 


Voe. 




tu 




Ahl. me 




te 


B^Ci^sSfle) 



Plural, 
yam, no6 vos — ^ 

Gen. nostri or -mn vestri or -am stti 
Dot, ndbis ydbia sibi 

Aee. nds t66 bS (or sesS) 

Voe, Toa 

Abl. nobia ydbifl tit (or ttalB) 

When it is necessary to nse a pnmonn referring to the nomi-^ 
native case of the verb, we employ the pnmoon iui, " of himself, 
herself, itself, themselves," which is called a " reflexive pnmoan," 
because it refers or ia reflected back for its explanation to the 
principal word in the sentence. Thns, if we wish to express in 
lAtin, " Alexander said that he, namely Alexander, was the son 
of Jove," we mast write "Alexander dieebat 8X Jovii JUium 
eae." 



4. What are the 
three elements or 
stems that mast be 
known in order to 
conjugate a verb 
of active form, and 
what parts of the 
verb are respec- 
tively derived from 
each of those 
stems? How are 
the different con- 
jugations distin- 
guished ? 



The three elementary stems required are the Present, the 
Perfect and the Snpine. 

IbHfm the Preient. From Perfect. 

Pres. act. and pass. Perf. act 

Fnt. simple act and pass. Fnt perl act. 

Imp. act and pass. Plap. act 

Imperative act and pass. Inl perf. act 

Infinitive pres. act and pass. 
Genmd and gerundive 
Pres. part, act 

IV'om Supine. 
Supines 

Fat participle act 
Put mfinitive pass. 
Perfect participle paa& 
Perf. pass. 
Fut perf. pass. 
Plup. pass. 
Inf. perf. pass. 
The conjugations are distinguished by the endings of the 
infinitive mood. 

The 1st conj. a long, as amire. 
2nd „ e long, as monire. 
Srd „ e short, as verUire. 
4th „ i long, as audire. 
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6. Write down the 
prepositiona go- 
TemiDg the accu- 
sative case. 



6. Translate the 
following pas- 
sages :(1) Si solos 
€0i dicer es m iseros 
quihus moriendum 
essei^ neminem tu 
quidem eorum qui 
vivereni exciperes, 
(2) Dolores si qui 
incurrunt nun- 
quam vim tantam 
nabentui non plus 
habeat sapiens 
quod gaudeat 
quam quod an' 
gatur. (3) Cum 
magnum aliquod 
munus susceperiSf 
hoc te rogo ne dc' 
miiias animum^ 
neve te obrui tan^ 
quam Jiuctu sic 
magnitudine n€- 
goii sinas, (4) 
Vetera sunt pre- 
eepia sapientium 
quijubent tempori 
parcere et sequi 
Deum etse noscere 
et ne quid nimis. 

1. Give three 
French noons 
commencing with 
mute '' hy and 
threewhere**h"is 
aspirated. Mark 
their gender. 



The following pnpotitioiis gorem the aocnsative eaae : — 

ad joxta 

adTeimui ob 

adTenom penes 

ante per 

apnd pone 

area poet 

drcnm pneter 

OB or dtra * prope 

contra propter 

erga secandikm 

extra sopra 

infra trans 

inter ultra 

intra versos (versom) 



(1) Were joa to eav that those alone are miserable who most 
die, yon rorelj would not except from the role any of those 
who are alive. 

(2) If Bonnows assail ns, never let them have such power as to 
prevent the wise man having more to rejoice at than to be 
annoyed with. 

(3) When you shall have undertaken some great enterprise, I 
ask vou this, not to let your spirits fall nor allow yourself to be 
confounded by the greatness of your undertakings as if yon were 
overwhelmed by a ware. 

(4) The precepts of those wise men are of recent date which 
bid ns make a proper use of our time and follow God and know 
ourselves to be moderate. 



Vn. French Language. 
Ifute^Boantur m^ honndtet^/., humeur/. 
Atpirated^Uontt/.t hameau m,, haine/. 
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2. Give six adjec- 
tives which do not 
follow the general 
rule in forming the 
feminine. 



Doax, donee ; romc, roiuse ; malin, maligne ; enehanteor, en- 
chanterease ; grec, greoqoe ; vieux, vieille. 



3. State what jou 
know about meme 
and personne. 



Mime is an indefinite pronominal adjective when it meana 
telff selves, and an adverb when it means likewise^ even. 
Adjective. Adverb, 

Vonfl retombez dan8> lea Exempta de maox rgela, 
mSmei alarmes. les nommea s'en forment 

meme de chimeriqnea. 
Mime has four nses or significations : — 

1. Denoting identity, corresponding with the Latin idem ; as, 

" Ce sont U les mimes choses que j'ai Yues ce matin." 

2. Expressing similarity or resemhlaneet the Latin similis; 

as, " Da berger et dn roi les cendres sont les mimes. 

3. To indicate emphatically^ the Latin ipse ; as, ** J'ai ra tos 

soenrs ; les Yoili, eWes-memes. 

4. Signifying likewise, even, the Latin etiam ; as, ^ Les pins. 

sages mhne le font" 

Personne is always mascnline and singular, and is not pre> 
ceded by an article. When it means no person, no one, it 
reqaires the negatire ne before the verb ; as, " Personne ne sera 
aasez hardi." 

When personne is nsed without a negative in interrogative 
sentences, and those expressing donbt and uncertainty, it meana 
any person, any body, any one; as, ** Y a-tril personne d'asaez 
hardi." 

Personne as a nonn is alwajrs feminine, and is used both in 
the singular and plural ; it means a person, a man or womun^ 
people; as, " C'est rme personne de m^rite," &c 



4. Give the future 
interrogatively 
and negatively of 
il y a. 



Y aurart-il ? N'y aura-t-il pas ? 



5. Give the infini- 
tive of verraif tni' 
rentf seyait^ cou* 
siSy ceigne, cuisis, 
croissentf plut. 



Voir, mettre, seoir, coudre, ceindre, cuire, croitre, plenvoir. 



6. Give the French 
of: // is better. 
It is becoming. 
At all events. 
However it might 
be. To the fast 
extremity. Out of 
sight. 



n vaut micux ; il convient ; en tous cas ; quoiqu'il en aoit ; 
ponsser k bout : 4 perte de vue. 
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7. Trmnalate: "I speak Je pwle selon I'esprit de la jarispmdence Angiaiae, qni rend 
in Uie spirit of the la liberty ina^arable da sol britannique, et qai proclame m^me 
British law, which k Petranger, an moment qa'il tonche la terre Anglaise, qne la 
makes liberty iosepa- terre qn'u f onle sons ses pajt est sacr^. Quelle que soit la langue 
rable from British qa'il parle, qael one soit son teint, qnelle qae soit la latte 
soil, which proclaims, taneste oik la tiberte lai a M ravie, d^ qae cet homme a mis le 
even to the stranger pied snr le sol Britanniqae il respire on air libre I 
the moment he sets 
his foot on British 
earth, that the groand 
on which he troads is 
bolj. NomatteriK^iat 
- language, no matter 
what complexion, no 
matter in what disss- 
tioos battle his liberty 
may have been cloven 
down, the first mo- 
ment lie touches the 
soil of Britain he 
breathes freely." 



CHAPTER VI. 

REYIEW OF THE OCTOBER EXAMINATION FOB SOLICITORS. 

We presume that our readers will, as usual, expect a few remarks from us on the 
October Preliminary Examination for Solicitors. Renewing the papers together, there 
is but slight difference between the questions asked this time and those set at former 
Examinations; except that the extent and difficulty of some papers yary occasionaUy. 
For instance, sometimes the *' Geography" and " Eoglish Language" are rather difficult, 
and the " English History" and *' Latin" are very easy, and vice versd. We are, however, 
inclined to tmnk that the questions are gradually becoming more difficult; but probably 
the Examiners are not more *' exacting." We must remember the well known phrase, 
«<The times change, and we change with them." Every year we are supposed to become 
more enlightened. Recall to mind the time when the law student had to pass but one 
Examination ; and this has been characterized as a '^ &rce " ( ? ). It would be impossible 
to say that the questions are too difficult. We are quite sure that every sensible person 
will agree with us, that one who is aspiring to enter an ** honorable and learned profession" 
ought to pass such a preliminary ordeal. If it is difficult, we must bear in mind that the 
Examiners have to provide against q[)ecial tuition, which, in some instances, entirely 
defeats their intentions. 

Now we cannot do better than refer our readers to the notice at the commencement of 
Chapter IV., that " as the questions are very general, it is impossible to give shorter 
answers wiUiout making them incomprehensive." Precisely so; but we do not for 
one moment suppose that candidates are required to answer them so lengthily. It 
must be home in mind that their answers are perused by the Examiners, who can at 
once see, even if they are rather vague, whether the candidate really is acquainted with 
the questions or not; but we have, as a rule, to furnish the unprepared student with infor- 
mation which he probably did not know before, and consequently U U impottible to give 
him a comprehensive idea of the questions with short answers in every instance. Our 
experience has shown us that, as memories are very treacherous^ some provision must be 
made for this serious defect by rendering more copious explanations uian may be abso- 
lutely necessary. If, however, the studoit be supplied witii notes, and while . he has 
ihem before him an explanation of every point be carefully and impresmvely made to 
him, there is every chance of his being Jtbie to remeinber even tihe most difficult and 
intricate point. 

We must now proceed to perform our task ; but before doing so we must crave the 
kind indulgence or our readers for only cursory remarks. 
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OifmpoHtU^n,']'^Th6 robjeeto for the theme are, peilupe, not m eaej and enconnging 
aa tfaoee set at recent Exuninationa ; bat aa there is a chdoe, on^ht there to be any 
oomplainti ? Doabtleaa thoae who aelected the Latin phraae for their theme will receive 
apecial attentioa from the Ezamineri, prorided they wrote coRectly» although there waa 
ample room for eveiy one to <* ihine" if he had any brillianor. We do not wish to be 
egotiatical ; bat, for the benefit of atndenta, we beg to refer them to onr Qoide and the 
lat No. Of thia Magaiine for farther informatioa on thia important aabject 

Sngliih Lanf^uage,']^The first question is yery similar to those set in the English 
language papers for the Matriculation Examination of the London UniTenity. Peraapa 
few candidates answered that question, although the others are eaty. Candidates wiU 
peroeiye that a thorough acquaintance with the " history of our language " is of primary 
importance. We imagine that most ol them will admit that questions 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 are tolerably eaqr. Those, howerer, who were especially prepared no doubt 
answered nearly all the questions. This may seem an extraordinary remark, but what 
man with ordinary ability and a tolerably good memory ought to fail in accomplishing 
that which he has made a special study ? 

Bnflith JSif^^ry.]— No fault can be found with the extent, i,0, difficulty, of theae 
questions, except that they are rather general and therefore necessitate long answers. 
We are bound to attach some importance to such parts of the questions aa, " Qire an 
aeecunt—'* " Write a life--** ** Sketch the kigtory 0/—" and so on. We are quite willing 
to belieye — ^nay, we must do so from experience— ^at the Examiners do not confine 
candidates stnctly to these << phrases," but we find it necessary to observe them. See 
our article on the Study ol English History, in No. 2 of this Magazine. 

OeifprMhff.'} — ^The Geography paper is much easier than those recently set at this 
Examinanon, out the English Hiatory paper has taken its place in point of difficulty and 
length. The questions are certainly not such as a student unprepared could answer, 
except oueation 1, which is decidedly very general. The apportioned time (one hour for 
geograpby) might easily have been devoted to this "saving clause." No doubt some 
candidates made the most of it A general knowledge of the queationa— or say of seven or 
eight— is certainly preferable. Are there many candidates aware ol thia ? 

AritkmetieJ]'-To use our well-known phrase, ** The Arithmetic Paper still maintaina 
its old style." It may be scarody credited, but it is a fact, that we anticipated the 
majority of these questions; indeed, a perusal of our " Note Book" (copies of which are 
always given to our pupils) will show that a great many of the questions set in every 
subject may be answered mm it. We suppose that every candidate was familiar with 
the first question (!); but how often do we find that students who can work difficult 
examples are not acquainted with the rules of Notation and Numeration. The Questions 
are, on the whole, very logical, and appeal to the natural endowment of the candidate. 

Mementarjf Knowledge of Latin,'] — ^With the exception of questions 4 and 6, the 
paper is very easy. No. 4 is not exactly difficult, but it is one of those points that can- 
dioates forget so quickly; question 6 ought to present no difficulty to students who have 
studied Latin at schooL The paper is what it purports to be— an elementary knowled(^ 
of Latin. We take this opportunity to inform our readers, that we shall treat of this 
subject very shortly in a more prominent part of this Magasine. 

^eneh Zangiiage.l'^Tho questions and answers speak for themselves. Question 2 
is very general ; for the candidate is invited to state what he knows about mSme and 
personne. It will therefore be seen that we have appended rather a " comprehensive" 
answer. The piece selected for translation is tolerably easy. We have no doubt that 
the majority of candidates who were examined in French managed to render a trsns- 
laticm of it It will be seen, on perusing our Guide, that we long ago anticipated most 
ofthequettiotts. 

It waa our intention to offer a few remarks on the study of French, but in ooosoqaence 
4)C the pressure of other matter we reserve them for a future number. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

COBBESPONDENGE. 

•»• 7%e Editor will he glad to receive communicatioks /rew gtudentt and others. 
They mutt be addressed " Care of the Publishers,** and mill, in every instance^ 
receive the attention they merit, 

IaE.D. (Clajton).— The life of Lord Byron has been written bj T. Moore; R. C. Dallas; 
J. Gait, 1825; Noel Byron, 1825; J.W.LAke,1826; £. Brydges, 1828 ; J. L. Armstrong, 
1846. 

CfiSABius. — Although hiccough is the most general orthography, hihup is the most 
nsnal pronunciation. It is perhaps so formed from the sound it occasions. 

Leoulian— (1). Sir William Webb FoUett died June 28th, 1845. On the late 
Sir F. Pollock's elevation to the judicial bench, in 1844, he succeeded him as attorney. 
general. (2.) The late Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque wrote a work on Medical Juns- 
prudence. This, perhaps, is what you mean. 

- 6. F. (Bromley.) Lake Iseo {Locus Sevinus) is in the north of Italy, between the 
proyinces Brescia and Bergama It is fifteen miles east of Bergamo, and traversed by the 
Oglio, a river tributary to the Po. Len^, N. to S. fifteen miles ; average breadth, 
two and a-half miles ; greatest depth, 984 ^t. 

Leonidab.— Words of this description we know are easily confused. We explain 
them as follows :— cassis (-Ydis, fem.), helmet; cassis (-is, masc.), hwnter's net. Apis, 
an Egyptian god; &pis, bee. Dficns (-oris), distinction; dteor (-oris), grace. Ed&co 
(1st), I train; Sduco (Zt^^y I lead forth. Prdfectns, Aavin^ started; profectns, having 
been accomplished. OccYdens, setting {sun); occidens, slaying. Fids, by good faith; 
fidiJ, trust thou. Velis, should thou wish; vfilis, with sails. Opftrior (4th), / am being 
covered; oppferior (4th), lam waiting for. 

N. P. W. (Durham.) — We certainly think the easiest way would be to pass the neces- 
sary examination. 

X. Y. Z. (Hardin^^stone). — (1.) We cannot do better than refer von to our " Review of 
the May Examination,'* in No. II. of this Magazine, for the information you require. 
(2.) The fee ^£1 if examined in London, and £2 if in the country) is to be paid on a 
candidate receiving a certificate of his having passed satisfactorily. 

INQUIBEB (Carnarvon). — Hawking is a parish in Kent, two and arhaH miles north of 
Folkestone ; but Hawkedon is a parish in Suffolk, five miles north-east of Clare. We 
cannot see that this information will be of assistance to you in an examination. 

J. G. (Birmingham).— We translate the phrase into French thus — ^'* Hors dc ce cercle, 
il est incontestable que le progr^s de la hbert^ modeme, qui nous cloigne si fort dn 
moyen-age, nous a donne cependant une plus vive intelligence de sa litterature 6nergique 
et sans frein." 

M. D. K. (CJhertsejr).— Rizzio (or Rizri or Ricci) was the favourite of Mary Queen of 
Scots. The distinction with which he was treated by his royal mistress excited tiio envy 
of the nobles and the jealousy of Damley, who, in connection with the Lord Ruthven 
and others of his party, assassinated Rizzio, 1666. 

Leighton (Derbjr).— The -ing, in words like rising, is not the -dng of the present 
participle; nor has it originated in the Anglo-Saxon -end. It is rather the -ing in 
words like morning^ having originated in the Anglo-Saxon substantive termination -ung. 

Stijdens. — ^You may write it as follows:— "Mihi pcGnamm illi plus qnam optarem 
dedemnt." Yes, we think it will join in very well. • 

D. L. (Bolton). — Having regard to what ;ron say, we advise you to take Horace, Odes, 
Book ni., and your friend Erckmann-Chatrian's " Waterloo." 

INTEBMSDIATE (South Shields). — You will be allowed to present yoarself for exami- 
nation next Hilary Term. 

PoupoNius (Wakefield).— Although the notice says the eighth or ninth edition of 
Smith's Manual of Equity Jurisprudence, the tenth (the last) edition which yon have 
purchased will suit your purpose quite as well. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BXAUnrATIOK KOTICBSy FOB 1872. 

I^eliminary Examination for Solicitors, 

PuRsiTAirT to the Jadffes' orders, the next Preliminary Examination in 
Greneral Knowledge wifi take place on Wednesday the 15th, and Thursday 
the 16tfa of May, 1872. In addition to the ordinary subjects (including 
an elementary knowledge of Latin), the Special Examiners have selected 
the following books in which candidates wUl be examined : — 

In Latik • • • • Livy, Book L; or, Yiml, JEneid, Book XU. 

In Greek . • . Homer, Uliad, Book Yl. 

In Modern Greek Betroiifc l^rop/a r^c 'A/upcjcirc fiipKlov H. 

In French • . • ^rnile de Bonnechose, Bertand du Guesclin; or, 
F. E. A. Gasc, Select Fables of La Fontaine. 

In German . • • Schiller, Abfall der vereinigten Niederlande, Book 
lY.; or, Goethe, Hermann und Dorothea. 

In Spanish • • • Cerrantes, Don Quixote, cap. xv. to xxx. both in- 
clusive; or, Moratin, El Si de las Niiias. 

In Italian • • • Manzoni's I Promessi Sposi, cap. i. to vni. both in- 
clusive; or, Tasso's Gerusalemme, 4, 6 and 6 
cantos ; and Yolpe*s Eton Italian Grammar. 

Each candidate will be examined in one language onfy^ according to 
his selection. Candidates will have the choice of either of the above- 
mentioned works. 

The Examination will be held at the Incorporated Law Society's Hall, 
Chancery Lane, London, and at some of the following towns: — 

Birmingham. Durham. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Brighton. Exeter. Oxford. 

Bristol Lancaster. Plymouth. 

Cambridge. Leeds. Salisbury. 

Cardiff. Lincoln. Shrewsbury. 

Carlisle. Liverpool. Swansea. 

Carmarthen. Maidstone. Worcester. 

Chester. Manchester. York. 

Candidates are required by the Judges' orders to give one calendar 
month^s notice to the Society, before the day appointed for Examination, 
of the language in which tiiey propose to be examined, the place at 
which they wi& to be examined, and their age and place of education. 
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Intermediate Examination, under 23 Sf 24 Vict, c, 127, s. 9. 

The elementary works, in addition to book-keeping (mercantile), selected 
for the Intermediate Examination of persons under Articles of Clerkship 
executed after the 1st of January, 1861, for the year 1872, are — 

Chitty on Contracts, chapters 1 and 3, with the exception, in chapter 3, 
of section 1, relating to Contracts respecting Reisd Property. 8th 
or 9th edition. 
Williams on the Principles of the Law of Real Property. 8th or 9th 

edition. 
J. W. Smith's Manual of Equity Jurisprudence. 9th or 10th edition. 

Mercantile Book-keeping. — The Examiners deal with this subject 
generally, and do not in their questions confine themselves to any par- 
ticular system. 

Candidates are required by the judges' orders to give to the Incorporated 
Law Society one calendar month's notice before the commencement of the 
Term in which they desire to be examined. Candidates are also required to 
leave their Articles of Clerkship and Assignments (if any), duly stamped 
and registered, seven dear days before the commencement of such Term, 
together with answers to the questions as to due service and conduct up to 
that time. 

Candidates may be examined either in the term in which one half of 
their term of service will expire, or in one of the two terms next before, or 
one of the two terms next after one half of the term of service under their 
articles. 

The Examinations are held in the Hall of the Incorporated Law Society, 
Chancery Lane, London, in Hilary, Easter, Trinity and Michaelmas Terms. 

Final Examination. 
Candidates are usually examined in — 

Common and Statute Law, and Practice of the Courts. 
Conveyancing. 

Equity, and Practice of the Courts. 
Bankruptcy, and Practice of the Courts. 
Criminal Law, and Proceedings before Magistrates. 
Candidates are required to give notice of their intention to present them- 
selves for examination in the term previous to that in which they wish to 
be examined. 

Preliminary Examination of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

The next Preliminary Examination for the diplomas of Member and 
Fellow of this Collie will be held on or about Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, the 18th, 19th and 20th of June, 1872.* Candidates 
desirous of presenting themselves for this Examination must signify 
their intention of so doing to the secretary (at the College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields) on or before the 31st of May next. 

The Compulsory subjects are the same as in the legal *' Preliminary,'* 

• The exact dates have not yet been fixed by the Gooncil. 
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except that no candidate will be passed who does not show a competent 
knowledge of the first four rules, simple and compound, of vulgar fractions 
and of decimals; and the mathematics include Euclid, Books I. and 11. or 
the subjects thereof, and algebra to simple equations inclusive. Candidates 
will also be required to translate a passage from the second book of Csesar's 
Commentaries, " De Bello Gallico." 

Papers will also be set on the following six subjects; and each candidate 
will be required to offer himself for Examination on one subject at least, at 
his option; but no candidate will be allowed to offer himself for Examina- 
tion on more than four subjects :~ 

1. Translation of a passage from the first Book of the Anabasis of 

Xenophon. 

2. Translation of a passage from X. B. Saintine's ** Picoiola." 

3. Translation of a passage from Schiller's << Wilhelm TeU.** 

Besides these translations into English^ the candidate will he required 
to answer Questions on the grammar of each subject^ whether compulsory 
or optional, 

4. Mechanics. The questions will be chieflj of an elementary 

character. 

5. Chemistry. The questions will be on the elementary facts of 

chemistry. 

6. Botany and Zoology. The questions will be on the classification 

of plants and animals. 

The quality of the handwriting and the spelling will be taken into 
accomit. 

A candidate in order to qualify himself for the Fellowship is required, in 
addition to the ordinary subjects, to pass in Greek, French or Grerman, and 
in one, at his option, of the remaining subjects in Part 11. 

Preliminary Examination for the Bar. 

The Preliminary Examinations for the Bar are usually held eyery 
Saturday during each legal term, and once in the week next preceding each 
legal term. By the Consolidated Regulations of the Four Inns of Court, 
it is provided that no Examiner shall attend unless two clear days' notice 
prior to the day appointed for his attendance shall have been given to the 
secretary of the Board of Examiners, by at least one candidate, of an in- 
tention to present himself on that day for Examination. The subjects of 
Examination are — (a) The English language; (b) The Latin language; 
and (c) English history. No Latin works are named by the Examiners in 
whidi candidates will be examined — hence it is necessary that they should be 
tolerably well acquainted with the Latin language. Candidates are, how- 
ever, usually required to translate passages from the works of ^dlust, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, &c. 
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which candidates will be examined — hence it is necessary that they should be 
tolerably well acquainted with the Latin language. Candidates are, how- 
ever, usually required to translate passages from the works of SalluBt, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, &c. 



CHAPTER n. 

HOW TO BECOUB AN ORATOR ; WITH SELECTIONS FROU THE SPEECHES OF 
LORD BROUGHAM, PITT, CURRAN, DANIEL O'CONNELL, BURKE, THE LATE 
EARL OF DERBY, MR. GLADSTONE, MR. DISRAELI AND OTHERS. 

Strictlt speaking, it would be impossible to lay down any sure method 
to attain the point of true eloquence, though learned men of all ages have 
written a. deal upon this subject. It is truly one of those endowments 
which are bestowed on mankind by the Almighty. Some endowments we 
know may be greatly improved or accelerated in a remarkable d^ree, and 
even such an exterior polish^ may be given as to conceal the true quality of 
the diamond ; but when brilliancy, marvellous perception, animation, depth 
of thought, copiousness of language and clearness of voice are wanting, we 
feel that no man, be he a Demosthenes, a Cicero or a Brougham, is capable 
of imparting that invaluable gift which all must be thoroughly impressed is 
the work of the Most High I 

We do not contend that chaste eloquence is a natural gift, for it may 
certainly be acquired ; nor do we wish to say that a person comes into the 
world a perfect orator. What we do contend is, that if the foundation be 
there, the superstructure may be easily completed. Truly has it been said 
that ** from man cometh instruction, but from God cometh speech." This 
quotation is so simple and yet so comprehensive, that an explanation is 
scarcely necessary : but still it may be gleaned that when a man has fluency 
of speech, he may cultivate his ideas and his language in the path of the 
able, learned and accomplished orators — from whose speeches, by the way, 
we shall in the course of our remarks select passages for the purpose of 
exemplifying our ideas. 

It is almost impossible to point out the great value of fluency of speech, 
for it is of immense assistance, not only to barristers and solicitors, who 
are compelled to address assemblies, though of course in different respects 
and at different times, but also to men in society ; for is not the man who 
can entertain his friends with graphic and graceful sketches of any topic 
much admired ? We are even told that the eminent poet Coleridge was 
greatly admired, not only for his love of truth, rare simplicity of nature, 
warm affections, but for his most extraordinary power of eloquent talking 
without premeditation. Indeed, the latter was one of his most striking charac- 
teristics. Now, perhaps, our remarks will be the moi-e appreciated when 
we say that very often a man is stigmatized as being extremely pedantic 
because he studies his language, that is to say, he arranges his ideas very 
slowly, and represents them in stiff, though perhaps not ungrammatical, 
language. It very frequently happens that this man, although an excellent, 
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and may be a polished and able scbolar, has no flaencj of speech, and has 
therefore to select his path with care. We do not, of course, refer to per- 
sons who unfortunately suffer from excessive nervousness ; for we believe 
that this ** drawback" vanishes with age and practice. 

It will therefore be seen that we are particularly anxious to point out that 
fluency of speech is of great assistance to a man on all occasions. A person, 
in our opinion, should not speak more for the mere love of saying some- 
thing than of saying anything well. Lord Brougham, than whom a greater 
orator never lived in modern times, contends that he who wishes to acquire 
a habit of easy speaking should attend debating societies, and hold forth with- 
out regard to what he says. In point of comparison, we feel oui-selves like 
the rock on the sea shore beside the " lofty and majestic cliff hanging o'er 
the briny deep " in venturing to differ from him. But however great he may 
have been, however valuable are his models of oi-atory — indeed we admire 
them immensely — we feel bound to add that most eminent masters of the 
art and able rhetoricians have always advised students to pay the utmost 
attention to what they say. Is it not a fact that many objectionable habits 
work upon youths unless they be pointed out at an early period; and though 
there may be some exceptions to the rule, we are convinced that if once a 
youth falls into an awkward way of speaking, he will find the utmost diffi- 
culty in improving himself, if indeed he can ever do so at all. 

The majority of learned writers and orators have, it may be seen, 
always selected the writings or speeches of their admired predecessors 
for the purpose of imitation ; but then it must be remembered that they 
were themselves gifted. When Lord Brougham was asked how he 
managed to make his eloquent speech in behalf of Queen Caroline, he 
said, '* I never should have made it but for Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understanding, to which I have given considerable attention." Whether 
this is so or not we really cannot say; we have certainly received the infor- 
mation from a reliable source. But we have positive proof that Lord 
Brougham was in the habit of taking the speeches of eminent men for his 
models, for when requested by Mr. Zachary Macaulay to give him some 
advice as to his son Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay, who was even then 
a most talented writer. Lord Brougham said, after making a few preliminary 
remarks, " I do earnestly entreat your son to set daily and nightly before 
him the Greek models. First of all he may look to the best modern speeches 
(as he probably has already); Burke's best compositions, as the Thoughts 
on the Cause of the present Discontents; speech * On the American 
Conciliation,' and *0n the Nabob of Arcot's Debt;' Fox's speech * On 
the Westminster Scrutiny' (the first part of which he should pore over till 
he has it by heart); 'On the Russian Armament/ and 'On the War' 
1803; with one or two of Wyndham's best, and very few or rather none of 
Sheridan's. But he must by no means stop here. If he would be a great 
orator, he must go at once to the fountain-head, and be familiar with every 
one of the great orations of Demosthenes." 

Now every one must feel that models are the great guides in this subject; 
and without entering more fully upon this part of the question, we can 
assure our youthful readers that if they wish to attain the point of true 
eloquence they should study and ponder over the works of some of our 
most eminent writers and orators, selecting only such for their models as 
they may appreciate best. 
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With regard to the selection of aDcient orators, some students maj urge 
that thej do not understand Greek and Latin sufficiently; but our answer 
ought strictly to be, that he who aspires to perfect himself in the art should 
set about studying these languages without delay. We do not, however, 
mean to say that an acquaintance with the speeches and writings of the 
Roman and Grecian orators is absolutely esi?ential to the acquirement of 
an eloquent mode of delivery, but of course it is very advantageous. As 
a substitute we recommend the mere English scholar to read the works of 
those men who have themselves derived benefit from the Greek and Latin 
models, and though the ideas conveyed through a second channel may be 
somewhat marred, doubtless the course would render them incalculable 
benefit. 

First of all we would advise the student to set about acquiring the art at 
an early age. Let him understand the syntax of his language, for the 
primary ingredient is grammatical language; then let him have much prac- 
tice—say in a debating club, taking part in as many discussions as possible; 
but let him consider well what he intends to say — not so much for the 
soundness of his arguments as for the acquirement of a fluent and easy de- 
livery. Let him read the speeches of statesmen of the present day, and 
endeavour, if possible, to understand not only the subject of debate but also 
every phrase, every word in the debate. He would also do well to take 
five or six lines and pore over them for the purpose of seeing how they are 
constructed, but he must be sure not to imitate the speeches of those who 
have no reputation. We can with the greatest confidence and admiration 
for that able and eminent statesman, Mr. Disraeli, recommend his speeches 
to the student. It will be seen that we have selected a few passages from 
his speeches, which, we may add, have always been characterized as elegant 
and polished; indeed, we may liken his *' phrases" to so many flowers in 
the garden. Is this an inappropriate simile, seeing that there is such an 
art as word-painting ? 

If a person wishes to improve himself, he must be a close observer— not 
merely reading a speech or a book for pleasure, but for the purpose of 
testing and examining every passage. There is certainly no ability in 
reading a work rapidly, as some persons think; indeed little is to be derived 
from a rapid perusal of a book. We have frequently been astonished at tlic 
state of the knowledge of a student who had informed us that he had read 
much. Doubtless he had read carelessly, mispronouncing words, and without 
paying the slightest regard to the beauty (sic) of the language. We quite 
admit that, as a rule, few persons read a novel for the purpose of learning 
the style of the writer; indeed we are very sorry to say that some styles 
are not worthy of being imitated. 

Of course difiTerent men have, most naturally, different styles of speaking, 
notwithstanding they may have studied the same models. Some are admired 
for their forcible language, some for their simplicity and clearness, and some 
for their depth of thought. Every man has a difl^erent mode of striking the 
ideas or commanding the attention of his audience. For if a speaker wishes 
to impress them with an argument, he will probably say it in a lower but more 
distinct tone, as if the phrase were included within a parenthesis, resuming 
the tone which he discontinued before uttering the phrase (or the words 
within the parenthesis). Another may utter a phrase and then pause for a 
few seconds, giving his audience time to weigh his arguments in their 
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minds. These " pictures of oratory," it may be mentioned, are.more appli- 
cable to a dramatic and lofty style, and can only be appreciated while we 
are listening to the speaker; hence we do not think it necessary to quote 
any passages in illustration. 

It will be observed that some eminent debaters are continually in the 
habit of asking questions in the course of their speeches, and this, in our 
humble opinion, evinces considei^able argumentative powers. We append 
a few very short passages, or rather sentences, selected from the speeches 
of accomplished orators. We fear that they are too short to afford any 
benefit or assistance beyond the object for which they are given, viz., to 
illustrate our remarks. The following is an extract from the speech of 
Curran delivered in defence of Mr. Rowan, who was charged in 1794 
with having published a false, malicious and seditious libel against the 
government : 

'' Have any alarms been occasioned by the emancipation of our Catholic 
brethren ? Has the bigoted malignity of any individuals been crushed ? 
Or has the stability of the government, or has that of the countiy, been 
weakened ? Or is one million of subjects stronger than four millions ? Do 
you think that the benefit they received should be poisoned by the sting of 
vengeance? . . . Are these the materials of which you suppose anarchy 
and public rapine to be formed ? Is this the man on whom to fasten the 
abominable charge of goading on a frantic populace to mutiny and blood- 
shed ? Is this the man likely to apostatize from every principle that can 
bind him to the state : his birth, his property, his education, his character 
and his children ?" 

We also append an extract from the speech delivered by Mr. Disraeli at 
Manchester on Wednesday, April 3rd, 1872. In speaking of the use of a 
second chamber, he said : 

" Gentlemen, I shall not stop for a moment to offer you any proofs of the 
advantage of a second chamber, and for this reason. The subject haa been 
discuss^ now for a century, ever since the establishment of the United 
States, and all great authorities —American, German, French, Italian — 
have agreed in this, that a representative government is impossible without 
a second chamber. And it has been, especially of late, maintained by great 
political writers in all countries that the repeated failure of what is called 
the French Republic is mainly to be ascribed to its not having a second 
chamber. But, gentlemen, however anxious foreign countries have been 
to enjoy this advantage, that anxiety has only been equalled by the difficulty 
which they have found in fulfilling their object. How is a second chamber 
to be constituted ? By nominees of the sovereign power ? What influence 
can be exercised by a chamber of nominees ? Are they to be bound by 
popular election ? In what manner are they to be elected ? If by the same 
constituency as the popular body, what claim have they under such circum- 
stances to criticize or to control the decisions of that body ? If they are to 
be elected by a more select body, qualified by a higher franchise, there 
immediately occurs the objection, why should the majority be governed by 
the minority ?" 

The following passage, selected from a speech delivered by the late 
Lord Derby during the debate on the " Coercion Bill," which had reference 
to Ireland, tends to further illustrate our ideas. 
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** Now, sir, I beg the reflection of the House to what follows, because 
here the poet has borrowed, not his ideas onlj, but his very words from 
the honorable and learned member.'* After reading the poetry to the 
House, he said: '* The foreign and proud invaders! Why, sir, can anyone 
fail to trace here the fiery denunciations of the honorable and learned gen- 
tleman against the foreign parliament — the Sassenach tyrants — the slavery 
under a foreign yoke? Who is it that furnishes to the ignorant people 
these topics of declamation and then condemns the outrages which have 
been caused by the spirit of hatred and discontent which he has himself 
excited?'' 

Again, William Pitt, premier of England, when speaking on the subject 
of the slave trade, said -"Why ought the slave trade to be abolished? 
Because it is incurable injustice. How much stronger, then, is the argu* 
ment for immediate than gradual abolition? By allowing it to continue 
even for one hour — do not my right honorable friends weaken— do not they 
desert their own arguments of its injustice? If on the ground of injustice 
it ought to be abolished at last, why ought it not now? Why is injustice 
to be suffered to remain for a single hour?" 

Having given what we believe to be fair specimens of the manner in 
which some speakers frame questions in the course of their speeches, we 
next proceed to point out more elegant pieces of oratory. The following 
is the concluding passage of a speech made by Mr. Gladstone, the premier 
(when chancellor of the exchequer), on the bill for the " extension of the 
suffrage:" — 

" And now, sir, one word in conclusion. I believe that it has been given 
to us of this generation to witness advancing, as it were, under our very 
eyes from day to day the most blessed of all social processes, — I mean the 
process which unites together not the interests onlv but the feelings of all 
the several classes of the community, and which throws back into the 
shadoiv-s of oblivion those discords by which they were kept apart from one 
another. I know of nothing which can contribute, in any degree com- 
parable to that union, to the welfare of the commonwealth. It is well, sir, 
that we should be suitably provided with armies, and fleets, and fortifica- 
tions ;' it is well too that all these should rest upon and be sustained, as 
they ought to be, by a sound system of finance and out of a revenue not 
wasted by a careless parliament or by a profligate administration. But that 
which is better and more weighty still is that hearts should be bound 
together by a reasonable extension, at fitting times and among selected 
portions oi the people, of every benefit and every privilege that can justly 
be conferred upon them; and, for one, I am prepared to give my support to 
the motion now made by my honorable friend (Mr. Baines), because I 
believe and am persuaded that it will powerfully tend to that binding and 
blending and knitting of hearts together, and thus to the infusion of new 
vigour into the old, but in the best sense still young and flourishing and 
undecaying, British constitution!" 

The following passage exemplifies the style of Edmund Burke. Speak- 
ing of Marie Antoinette, he said: — 

" It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of France, 
then the Dauphiness, at Versailles; and surely never lighted on this orb, 
which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her 
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just abore the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she 
jast began to move in — glittering like the morning star, full of life, and 
splendour and joj. Oh, what a revolution! and what a heart must I have, 
to contemplate without emotion that elevation and that fall! Little did I 
dream when she added titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, 
respectful love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the sharp antidote 
against disgrace concealed in that bosom; little did I dream that I should 
have lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, 
in a nation of men of honour and of cavaliers. I thought ten thousand 
swords must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look that 
threatened her with insult But the age of chivalry is gone! that of 
Bophisters, economists and calculators has succeeded; and the glory of 
Europe is extinguished for ever! Never, never more shall we behold that 
generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified 
obedience, that subordination of the heart which kept alive, even in servi- 
tude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought grace of life, 
the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterprise is gone! It is gone, that sensibility of principle, that chastity of 
honour, which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired courage whilst it 
mitigated ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touched, and under which 
vice itself lost half its evil, by losing all its grossness." 

We also subjoin a passage in the speech made by Daniel O'Connell in 
favour of the " Repeal of the Union of England and Ireland :" — 

"Who, in 1795, thought a union possible? Pitt dared to attempt it, and 
he succeeded. It only requires the resolution to attempt its repeal; in fact, 
it requires only to entertain the hope of repealing it to make it impossible 
that the union should continue; but that pleasing hope could never exist 
whilst the infernal dissensions on the score of religion were kept up. The 
Protestant alone could not expect to liberate his country, the Roman 
Catholic alone could not do it, neither could the Presbyterian; but|imalga- 
mate the three into the Irishman, and the union is repealed. Learn dis- 
cretion from your enemies — they have crushed your country by fomenting 
religious discord— serve her by abandoning it for ever. Let each man give 
up his share of the mischief— let each man forsake every feeling of rancour. 
But I say not this to barter with you, my countrymen. I require no 
equivalent from you. Whatever course you shall take, my mind is fixed. 
I trample under foot the Catholic claims if they can interfere with the 
repeal — I abandon all wish for emancipation if it delays that repeal. Nay, 
were Mr. Perceval, to-morrow, to offer me the repeal of the union, upon 
the terms of re-enacting the entire penal code — I declare it from my heart 
and in the presence of my God— that I would most cheerfully embrace his 
offer. Let us then, my beloved countrymen, sacrifice our wicked and 
groundless animosities on the altar of our country. Let that spirit which, 
heretofore emanating from Dungannon, spread all over the island and gave 
light and liberty to the land, be again cherished amongst us. Let us rally 
round the standard of old Ireland, and we shall easily procure that greatest 
of political blessings, an Irish king, an Irish house of lords and an Irish 
house of commons." 

The following is an extract from a fiery and pathetic speech made by 
0*Connell to recover Catholic rights : — 

** Great and good God, in what a cruel situation are the Catholics of 
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Ireland placed I If thej have the manliness to talk of their oppressors as 
the paltiy bigots deserve ; if thej have the honesty to express, even in 
measured language, a small portion of the sentiments of abhorrence which 
peculating bigotry ought naturally to inspire ; if they condemn the principle 
which established the inquisition in Spain and Orange lodges in Ireland, they 
are assailed by the combined clamour of those parliamentary friends, and 
title-seeking, plaoe-hunting seceders. The war-whoop of 'intemperance' 
is sounded, and a persecution is instituted by our advocates and our secedera 
against the Catholic who dares to be honest, and fearless, and independent ! 

*^ Let us never tolerate the slightest inroad on the discipline of our ancient, 
our holy Chm*ch. Let us never consent that she should be made the hireling 
of the ministry. Our forefathers would have died, nay, they perished in 
hopeless slavery, rather than consent to such degradation. 

"Let us rest upon the barrier where they expired, or go back into 
slavery, rather than forward into irreligion and disgrace! Let. us also 
advocate our cause on the two great principles — first, that of an eternal 
separation in spirituals between our Church and the State; secondly, that 
of the eternal right to freedom of conscience— a right which, I repeat it 
with pride and pleasure, would exterminate the inquisition in Spain, and 
bury in oblivion the bloody Orange flag of dissension in Ireland!" 

Notwithstanding Lord Brougham's denunciation of Sheridan's style, we 
append the following: — 

"Filial piety! It is the primeval bond of society, — ^it is that instinctive 
principle which, panting for its proper good, soothes unbidden each sense and 
sensibility of man! It now quivers on every lip! it now beams from every 
eye! It is an emanation of that gratitude which, softening under the sense 
of recollected good, is eager to own the vast, countless debt it never, alas! 
can pay, for so many long years of unceasing solicitudes, honourable self- 
denials, life-preserving cares! It is that part of our practice where duty 
drops its awe! where reverence refines into love! — it asks no aid of memory! 
it needs not the deductions of reason! — pre-existing, paramount over all 
whether law or human rule, few arguments can increase — and none can 
diminish it! it is the sacrament of our nature! not only the duty, but the 
indulgence of man; it is his first great privilege, it is amongst his last most 
endearing delights! it causes the bosom to glow with reverberated love! it 
requites the visitations of nature, and retains the blessings that have been 
received! it fires emotion into vital principle, it renders habituated instinct 
into a master-passion —sways all the sweetest energies of man, hangs over 
each vicissitude of all that must pass away; aids the melancholy virtues, in 
their last sad tasks of life, to cheer the languors of decrepitude and age; 
explores the thought, elucidates the aching eye, and breathes sweet conso- 
lation even in the awful moment of dissolution. " 

Having spoken in very favourable terms of Mr. Disraeli's style, we 
append the following extract from his speech delivered at Manchester last 
month : — 

" I have not come down to Manch&ster to deliver an essay on the English 
constitution ; but when the banner of Republicanism is unfurled — when the 
fundamental principles of our institutions are controverted, I think, perhaps, 
it may not be inconvenient that I should make some few practical remarks 
upon the character of our constitution, upon that monarchy, limited by the 
co-ordinate authority of estates of the realm, which, under the title of 
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QueeD, Lords and Commons, has contributed so greatly to the prosperity of 
this country, and with the maintenance of which I believe that prosperity is 
bound np. Gentlemen, since the settlement of that constitution, now nearly 
two centuries ago, £ngland has never experienced a revolution, though 
there is no country in which there has been so continuous and such con- 
siderable change. How is this ? Because the wisdom of your forefathers 
placed the prize of supreme power without the sphere of human passions. 
Whatever the struggle of parties, whatever the strife of factions, whatever 
the excitement and exaltation of the public mind, there has always been 
something in this countiy round which all classes and parties could rally, 
representing the majesty of the law, the administration of justice, and in- 
volving, at the same time, the security for every man's rights and the foun- 
tain of honour. Now, gentlemen, it is well clearly to comprehend what is 
meant by a country not having a revolution for two centuries. It means 
for that space, an unbroken exercise and enjoyment of the ingenuity of man. 
It means for that space, the continuous application of the discoveries of 
science to his comfort and convenience. It means the accumulation of 
capital, the elevation of labour, the establishment of those admirable ^c- 
tories which cover your district ; the unwearied improvement of the culti- 
vation of the land, which has extracted from a somewhat churlish soil 
harvests more exuberant than those furnished by lands nearer to the 
sun. It means the continuous order which is the only parent of personal 
liberty and political right. And you owe all these, gentlemen, to the 
Throne!" 

We give the concluding portion of the speech delivered by Lord Brougham 
in favour of Queen Caroline in the House of Lords : — 

" Such, my lords, is the case now before you. Such is the evidence in 
support of this measure — evidence inadequate to prove a debt, impotent to 
deprive of a civil right, ridiculous to convict of the lowest offence, scanda- 
lous if brought forward to support a charge of the highest nature which the 
law knows, monstrous to ruin the honour, to blast the name of an English 
Queen I What shall I say, then, if this is the proof by which an act of 
judicial legislation, a parliamentary sentence, an ex post facto law, is sought 
to be passed against this defenceless woman ? My lords, I pray you to 
pause, I do earnestly beseech you to take heed ! You are standing upon 
the brink of a precipice— then beware ! It will go forth your judgment, if 
sentence shall go against the Queen. But it will be the only judgment you 
ever pronounced, which, instead of reaching its object, will return and bound 
back upon those who give it. Save the country, my lords, from the horrors 
of this catastrophe ; save yourselves from this peril ; rescue that country, 
of which you are the ornaments, but in which you can flourish no longer, 
when severed fiom the people, than the blossom when cut off from the roots 
and the stem of the tree. Save that country, that you may continue to 
adorn it ; save the crown, which is in jeopardy ; the aristocracy, which is 
shaken ; save the altar, which must stagger with the blow that rends its 
kindred throne ! You have said, my lords, you have willed — the church 
and the king hove willed— that the queen should be deprived of its solemn 
service. She has, instead of that solemnity, the heartfelt prayers of the 
people. She wants no prayers of mine. But I do here pour forth my humble 
supplications at the Throne of Mercy, that that mercy may be poured down 
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upon the people, in a lai'ger measure than the merits of their rulers maj 
deserve, and that your hearts may be turned to justice !** 

Orators, like singers, are very fond of crowning their efforts with a grand 
flourish. In just the same way as an orator ends his speech with a perora- 
tion, so does a dinger, if possible, end the song with a very high note; and 
we are not inclined to say we dislike this, nor, indeed, that the majority of 
persons dislike it, for nothing works better than a brilliant finishing stroke! 
We desire to speak plainly on the subject. 

Those persons who remember something of the gi'eat orators tell ns that 
we have not the like amongst us, but that we have, as a rule, more learned 
men, who of course are inferior rhetoricians. Perhaps this is owing to the 
fact tliat pathetic and classic appeals are no more in fashion? No ! — this is 
not so. In every age, in every country there has always been a lack of 
orators. They are more scarce than poets — who are even sometimes desig- 
nated the commissioners of God — though they are said to take somewhat 
after them. Some persons despise grand efforts of oratory, but we sadly fear 
that their motives are based on grounds which would not bear minute 
examination. They cannot follow in the footsteps of men who have handed 
down to posterity such noble monuments of their greatness. However, as 
our space is limited, we can only hope in conclusion that there are some of 
the rising generation in whom are blended, not only the talents, but the 
qualities and inclinations to adorn the rhetorical art. 



CHAPTER in. 

SYNOPSIS OF LEADING AUTHORS, STATESMEN, POETS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 

[ABRANQSD IN CHBONOLOOICAL OROSR.] 

SPENCER PERCEVAL (Right Hon.): prime minister of England, 
second son of John, Earl of Egmont, Lord Level and Holland; was 
born in 1762 a.d.; ho practised as a chancery barrister, and attached 
himself at the outset of his political life to Pitt, who in 1796 brought 
him into parliament for Northampton. He was appointed one of the 
counsel for the crown and soon became solicitor-general, and, in 
1802, attorney-general. At the death of Fox in 1807 he obtained 
a place in the cabinet as chancellor of the exchequer and also that 
of chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. He was appointed first lord 
of the treasury at the death of the Duke of Portland (1809). It 
was generally considered that he held the ofHce pro tempore until 
the Marquis of Wellesley should return from his embassy to Spain, 
but when the latter did retuiti, Mr. Perceval still managed to retain 
his place. He kept his office only a short period, for on the 11th of 
May, 1M2, he was shot on entering the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons by a man named Bellinghani, who avowed that his purpose 
was to kill Lord Leveson Gower, late ambassador to the court of 
St. Petersburgh. 
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SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY (Duke op Wellington): third son of 
the Earl of Momington ; was bom at Dangan Castle, or as some allege, 
in Merrion Sqaare, Dublin, in the early spring of 1769, the same 
memorable year that gave birth to Napoleon Buonaparte, Marshal 
Soult, Chateaubriand and Alexander Humboldt. Before he was 
eighteen he was gazetted as ensign in the 73rd regiment of foot. 
The siege of Seringapatam in 1799 was the fii-st great military 
operation in wliich he was engaged. His next military adventure 
was the chasing of Doondiali Waugh, — "the king of the two 
worlds,"*— a robber chieftain, who had made himself formidable by 
his bravery and his strategic resources. His military genius was 
first fully established by the great battle of Assaye, fought September 
23, 1803. After this great achievement Wellington became the 
hero of India. The British inhabitants of Calcutta and the army 
presented him with costly presents. He returned to England in 
September, 1805, and soon after married the Hon. Miss Pakenham. 
In 1806 he was elected M.P. for Rye; in 1807 for Midshall; the 
same year he was appointed secretaiy for Ireland, and privy coun- 
cillor, and was elected M.P. for Newport, in the Isle of Wight. 
Meanwhile Napoleon had swept over Europe, dictating laws from 
the Vistula to the Po, and almost threatening the integrity of 
England. The British government determined upon a militaiy 
expedition to resist this aggression. On the 1st of August, 1808, 
Sir A. Wellesley landed in Mandego Bay with 13,000 troops. A 
series of disasters, followed by the treaty of Cintra, ensued; and 
chagrined and indignant, Sir Arthur returned to England, after 
having gained two decisive battles, Roli^a and Vimiera. He soon 
after submitted a plan for the defence of the Peninsula. Resigning 
bis office of secretary for Ireland, and his seat in Parliament to take 
the command of the British army, on the 22nd of April, 1809, we 
find him on the Tagus. The famous passage of the Douro, and the 
defeat of Soult which followed, are among the most masterly 
exploits of this campaign. On the 28th July was fought the great 
battle of Talavera, when the British troops were opposed by double 
their number of picked French veterans under Victor and Jourdain, 
encouraged by the presence of King Joseph. For this victory the 
government raised the triumphant general to the peerage, and voted 
him a pension of £2,000 per annum for two generations. In 1810 
he fought the battle of Busaco ; after which ho made his famous 
defence in the lines of Torres Vedras, where he maintained 
his position ten weeks in the face of a well-disciplined army 
of 50,000 men. In 1811 he advanced from Torres Vedras and 
defeated the French at Fuentes d'Onoro. In 1812 he took Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz by storm. In the same year Wellington 
fought the battle of Salamanca, one of his most splendid vic- 
tories—French loss 14,000, British 5,200. On the 12th August, 
18 J 2, the victorious general entered Madrid. Honours continued 
to be showered upon him by both countries. He received the 
thanks of parliament, was raised to the dignity of a marquis, and a 
sum of £]C0,000 was voted to purchase him an estate. He soon 
after fought the battle of Vittoria, in which the French lost their 
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cannon, stores and treasures. Wellington now recciTed the baton 
of an English field marshal. In 1814 the victorj of Orthez was 
gained. In the same year was fought the hattle of Toulouse. In 
six weeks, with scarcely 100,000 men. Lord Wellington had marched 
600 miles, crossed six great rivers, gained two decisive fortresses, 
and after driving 120,000 veteran troops from Spain, stood on the 
summit of the Pyrenees a recognized conqueror. On the 28th June, 
1814, Wellington, who while in Paris had been advanced to the 
dignity of a duke, appeared in his place in parliament, when his 
various patents as baron, viscount, earl, marquis and duke were 
severally read over to him; the Commons had previously voted him 
£500,000 for the support of his dignity as a peer. He soon after 
left London for Vienna, to assist at the Congress for re-arranging 
the affairs of Europe ; but meanwhile Napoleon had escaped from 
Elba, and Wellington was again entrusted with the command of the 
British army, and he gained his crowning victory at Waterloo, June 
18th, 1816. He received large sums of money and most costly 
presents. In 1828 he was appointed premier. His political career 
is too lengthy to admit of a description in this synopsis. The last 
speech he delivered in parliament was on June 22Dd, 1862. lie 
died on the 14th September, aged 84; on the 18th of November the 
body of the illustrious duke, after lying in state at Chelsea, was 
conveyed with unprecedented honours to Saint Paul's Cathedral. 

ROBERT STEWART (Marquis of Londonderry, for many years 
known as Lord Castlereagh): was a native of Ireland, and was bom 
in 1769 A.D. He was chosen a member of the Irish parliament; on 
obtaining a seat in the British parliament he took his station on the 
ministerial benches. In 1799, having then become Lord Castle- 
reagh, he was made keeper of the privy seal for Ireland, and soon 
afler appointed one of the lords of the treasury. In 1806 he was 
appointed secretary for war and the colonies; and he held office until 
his duel with his colleague Mr. Canning, which led to his resigna- 
tion. In 1812 he succeeded the Marquis of Wellesley as foreign 
secretary. In 1814 he was plenipotentiary extraordinary at &e 
Peace of Paris, and towards the close of the same year at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. In a fit of insanity, brought on by excessive 
mental and bodily exertion, he put an end to his existence by sever- 
ing the carotid artory with a penknife on the 12th of August, 
1822 A.D. 

GEORGE CANNING, a highly gifted orator and distinguished politician, 
was born in London April 11, 1770 a.d. While at Eton he con- 
tributed to " Microcosm," a periodical work conducted by the senior 
scholars. He entered Lincoln's Inn, buji being introduced to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Pitt, he abandoned the bar and devoted 
himself wholly to politics. His strenuous and able support of the 
minister was rowarded in 1796 with an under-secretaryship of state, 
and in the year 1800 he was placed in affluence by his marriage with 
Miss Joanna Scott, the daughter of General Scott, with a fortune of 
100,000/. He made great use of his talents as a poet and political 
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writer in the articles he cootributed to the "Anti-Jacobin," in which 
the Whigs were held up to popular contempt. After the death of 
Pitt and the dissolution of the coalition ministiy of Fox and Gren- 
ville, Canning became foreign secretary in Percevars administration. 
Having, as it was alleged, unfairly endeavoured to procure the 
removal of Lord Castlereagh from office, a duel took place and both 
parties had to quit office. In 1812 he was elected a member for 
Liverpool, and in 1816 he again became minister, being appointed 
president of the board of control. He retired from office in 1820, on 
the return of Queen Caroline to England, that he mighi not have 
occasion to vote against her. He was, however, appointed governor- 
general of India in 1822. The melancholy death of the Marquis of 
Londonderry caused the seals of the foreign office to be delivered to 
Mr. Canning, and when Lord Liverpool was seized with paralysis, 
Mr. Canning was appointed premier. He died at the age of 57 in 
1827 A.D. 

WILLIAM HUSKISSON (Rt. Hon.): an English statesman ; was born 
in 1770 A.D. He was placed under his uncle (Dr. Gem) who took 
him to France for the purpose of studying medical science at the 
Parisian schools of anatomy. In 1790 he obtained an introduction 
to Lord Gower, the English ambassador at Paris, who made him his 
private secretary, and on his* return to England he was introduced 
to Mr. Pitt and made himself agreeable to that minister by his ability 
and eloquence. He was soon after placed at the head of the alien 
office, and in 1795 became under-secretary in the war and colo- 
nial department ; in 1 797 he was brought into parliament for Mor- 
peth. He subsequently lost his seat for Morpeth; offered for Dover; 
failed, and was returned for Liskeard on Pitt's restoration to power 
and the renewal of the continental war. He was successively trea- 
surer of the navy, joint secretary of the treasury, vice-president and 
president of the Board of Trade, and was colonial secretary during 
the Liverpool and Canning administrations. He died at Manchester 
September 15th, 1830, in consequence of the severe injuries he sus- 
tained from the wheels of a locomotive steam-engine coming in con- 
tact with him while present at the celebration of the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Kailway. 

ROBERT BANKS JENKINSON (Earl of Liverpool): prime minister 
of England; was born in 1770 a.d. In 1790 he was returned to par- 
liament for Rye. His maiden speech in 1792 indicated his future 
eminence as an orator and as a member of the cabinet In 1796 his 
father being created Earl of Liverpool he became Lord Hawkesbury 
and was made a commissioner of Indian affiiiirs. In 1801 he was 
appointed secretary of state for foreign affibirs, which office four 
years after he exchanged for that of the home department. At the 
death of Mr. Perceval in 1812 he was raised to the premiership till 
1827, when an apopletic and paralytic attack rendered him incapable 
of public business. He died 1828 a.d. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: one of the greatest poets of our age and 
country; was born at Cockermouth, in Cumberland, April 7th, 1770 
A.D. The earnest thoughts that had been generated by his continued 
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meditatioDs upon the revolution in France found an utterance in his 
" Descriptive Sketches*' and " Evening Walk," both of which made 
their appearance in 1793. In 1798 he published, in conjunction 
■with Coleridge, a collection of " Lyrical Ballads." In these verses, 
the majority of which were from his own pen, he endeavoured to 
work out his plan for the regeneration of English poetry; but his 
theory was denounced as puerile and his verses were stigmatized as 
a species of second-rate nursery rhymes. In 1813 he settled at 
Rydal Mount, which was his home until his death. In 1814 ap- 
peared his great work, " The Excursion." Several works followed, 
among which were the exquisite " White Doe of Rylstone" and 
several series of " Sonnets;" and in 1842 appeared a volume con- 
taining several poems written in the poet's early youth, accompanied 
by others written in his old age. In 1843 he succeeded his friend 
Sou they as poet laureate. Died 1850 a.d. His noble autobio- 
graphical poem " The Prelude, or the Growth of a Poet's Mind," 
was a posthumous publication. 

JOHN . LINGARD : the Roman Catholic historian of England ; was bom 
at Winchester in 1771 a.d. lie commenced his laborious literary 
career in 1805 by a series of Letters on Catholic Loyalty, contributed 
to a north of England newspaper. The work on which his fame 
rests is his "History of England from the first Invasion by the 
Romans to the Accession of William and Mary in 1688;" the first 
edition of which appeared bctw^een 1819—1825. It was subsequently 
considerably enlarged, and has now passed through six editions, 
having deservedly attained the rank of a standard work. He was 
the author also of the '* History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church," a work charged by Southey with much sophisti^y and mis- 
representation. The dignity of cardinal was offered to Dr. Lingard 
and declined. Died at Hornby, where he had lived since 1811, in 
July, 1851 A.D. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT (Bakt.): the great novelist; was bom at Edin- 
burgh in 1771 A.D. He passed bis youth in the study of the law 
and in reading old plays, romances, travels and marvellous adven- 
tures. He made his debut as an author in ''Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border," which had great success. His next work, " The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel," was received with still greater favour. 
"Marmion," "The Lady of the Lake," and "Rokeby," followed, 
but his poetical reputation was soon after eclipsed by that of Lord 
Byron. Subsequently appeared " Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk," 
and the " Battle of Waterloo." His novels, however, are his greatest 
works ; masterly productions, on which criticism would be out of 
place. They are : " Waverley," " Tales of my Landlord," "Ivanhoe," 
"The Monastery," "The Abbot," "Quentin Durward," "Peveril 
of the Peak," "Woodstock," "Rob Roy," "The Heart of Mid 
Lothian," " Chronicles of the Canongnte," &c. Sir Walter Scott was 
made a baronet by George IV. in 1821, after the coronation. He 
was engaged by an Edinburgh firm of publishers to compose a "Life 
of Buonaparte," but during its progress the latter became bankrupts, 
and by that unfortunate failure Scott found himself involved on their 
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behalf for accommodation bills to the enormous amount of 120,000/. 
A large portion of this sum, however, he managed to pay through 
his great exertions as a public writer. He died 2l8t September, 
1832 A.D. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: poet, philosopher and theologian; 
was bom in Devonshire, in 1772 a.d. He projected, with Sou they 
and other friends, a model colony, *' Pantisocracy," on the hanks of 
the Susquehanna; but stayed in England and devoted himself to a 
literary life. He settled in the lake district. He visited Malta in 
1804, and was for more than a year secretary to the governor. Sir 
Alexander Ball, of whom he gave an interesting account in " The 
Friend." In 1810, he left his family at Keswick and went to live 
with his friend Gillman at Highgate, where he spent the rest of 
his life. "Remorse," a tragedy, "The Ancient Mariner" and 
" Christabel," are among the best known of his poems. He pub- 
lished also a very admirable translation of Schiller's " Piccolomini " 
and "Death of Wallenstein." He projected a periodical, entitled 
"The Watchman," which did not succeed; preached occasionally, 
gave popular lectures and contributed political literary articles to 
some of the newspapers. While in London he completed the 
"Biographia Literaria," "Lay Sermons," "Aids to Reflection," &c. 
Other works remained unpublished till after his death: these are 
the " Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit," " Literary Remains," and 
" Table Talk," edited by his nephew and son-in-law Henry Nelson 
Coleridge; and "Essays on his own Times" and "Notes on Shakes- 
peare and the Dramatists," edited by his daughter. His writings 
are pervaded by a spirit not of this world, and for every earnest 
student they are rich in treasures of truth, wisdom and faith. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY: poet, biographer and miscellaneous writer; was 
the son of a respectable linendraper, and was born at Bristol, in 
1774 A.D. After travelling in Spain and Portugal and residing in 
Ireland, as secretary to Mr. Corry, he at length settled at Keswick, 
in Cumberland, in 1803. He was already known as the author of 
"Joan of Arc," "Wat Tyler," "Lines on Bradshaw the Regicide" 
and other pieces. A mere list of his separate publications would 
form a long article, not to speak of his numerous and elaborate con- 
tributions to the Quarterly Review. His biographies are admirable; 
that of the great Nelson is perhaps one of the most perfect biogra- 
phies in our language; while that of Wesley is highly appreciated 
both by churchmen and dissenters for its candour and impartiality. 
He was appointed poet laureate in 1813. His "Common-place 
Book," a posthumous publication in four volumes octavo, is a 
marvellous monument of his reading and research. Died 2l8t 
March, 1843 a.d. 

CHARLES LAMB: the essayist, poet and miscellaneous writer; was bom 
in London in 1775 a.d. He was devotedly attached to the sterling 
English authors of the Elizabethan age, and no one ever more suc- 
cessfully imitated their epigrammatic wit and quaint morality, while 
he blended with them touches of pathos and fancy peculiarly his 
own. He began his literary career in 1797 as a poet, in oonjanction 

8 
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with hi« frIeL«i* Colerli^e and L^'J<1, tLeir tliree names appearing 
to one v<>Iuine. In ISO'S Le psbll*hed " Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Po^L't* who liTe^i al^>3i ihe time of bhake^peare; with Notes," 
&c. Bfr-itiea the?e he wrote " Eo^amond Grar," a tale; "John 
Wood\ilU" a traiietlv; **Aibnm Ver^e*," "Tales from Shakespeare," 
*• The Adventun.'* of UlTj^e?," ^c^ in «oroe of which he was assisted 
hr Mary Lamb, his si.^ter. He died Deeemher 27th, 1834 a.d. 
'^Final 'Memonuls** of Charles Lamb hare been published bj 
Mr. J notice Talfuiird and others. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL: tlie eminent poet; was born in 1777 aj>. He 
was a private tutor. When onlv in his twentj-second year he pnb- 
li.«hed *• The Plea.-ure* of Hope," one of the most elegant poems in 
onr language. He made a tonr on the Continent^ wheaoe he gave 
those splendid Irrie*, ** Ye Mariners of England," « The Exile of 
Eri n" and " Hohenlinden." He aL*o wrote " Gertrude of Wyoming," 
"The Battle of the Baltic," "Lord Ullin's Daughter" and "O'Connor's 
Child." He edited the New Monthly and the Metropolitan Maga- 
zines, and published "Theodoric," a poem, besides editing some 
reprints and compilations. He died at Boulogne, June 15th, 1844; 
but his remains were conveyed to England and interred in West- 
minster Abbey. 

HENRY HALLAM: one of the most distinguished of English historians; 
was bom at Windsor in 1777 A-d. He was one of the first con- 
tributors to the Edinburgh Review. His " View of the State of 
Europe during the MidSe Ages," pubUshed in 1818, was the first 
great result of his studies and researches. His masterly work on 
the "Constitutional History of England" was published in 1827 a.d. 
In 1833 a very heavy blow fell on him in the death of his eldest 
son, a young man of high promise and the chosen friend of Alfred 
Tennyson, whose love and sorrow are recorded in those exquisite 
lyrics which form his " In Memoriam." The next great work of 
llallam, published in 1837-39, was his <' Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe in the 15th, 16th and 17th Centuries." He died in 
1859 A.D. 

THOMAS BROWN: the Scottish philosopher; was bom in 1778 a.d. 
He was one of the members of the "Academy of Physics," formed 
in 1797, and one of the early contributors to the Edinburgh Review. 
His first work, " Observations on the Zoonomia of Dr. Darwin," 
appeared in 1798 a.d. He wrote an "Examination of the Theory 
of Hume on Cause and Effect," and several poetical works; but his 
most important work is his "Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind." It did not appear until after his death. Died in 
London, 1820 a.d. 

( To be continued,) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE QUESTIONS ASKED AT THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION HELD ON THE 
15th and 16th DAYS OP MAY, 1872, WITH THE ANSWERS. 



I. EnglUh (hmpoHtion. 
II. „ Language. 

III. „ HUtory, 

IV. Geography of Europe and nf the BritUh Jtlee. 
V. ArUhmetie. 

VI. Elementary Knowledge of Latin, 
VII. French Orammar, 



I. English Composition, 

Candidates were requested to write an essay or letter, not less than two 
pages in length, on one of the following subjects : — 

(1.) Your native place. 

(2.) Loyalty. 

(3.) Night. 

(4.) The Drama. 

(5.) Novels which you consider the best. 

(6.) Games. 



1. State fully what 
distinctions (1) of 
gender and (2) 
number are shown 
in English. Give 
examples of nouns 
which are used as 
plural in sense, 
without the* sign 
of plurality added 
to them. 



II. English Language, 

There are three ways of diBtingaiahing the mascnline from 
the feminine gender: — 

(1) Bj employing a different word for each sex : 

(a) Simply, (b) With a suffix, 

colt, filly. earl, connteas. 

(2) ^^J prefixing a word indicating the sex: 

back-rabbit, doe-rabbit. 
Sometimes prefixing a deacriptire word: 
landlord, land-lady. 

(3) By a snffix: 

(a) When the mascnline undergoes no change: 

anthor, anthor-ess; peer, peeress. 

(b) When the endingof the masculine is changed or lost: 

actor, actress; lad, la-ss. 

(c) When the root- rowel and the ending of the mas- 

cnline are changed: 
dnke, doch-ess. 

(d) When both masculine and feminine have distinctiTe 

suffixes: 

govem-or, goTem-ess. 
iVbf 0.— Most words of foreign origin retain their original dis- 
tinctions of senders. 

The plural is usually distinguished from the singular by the 
addition of certain suffixes. In A.-S. the suffix of the nomina- 
s2 
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tii'e planl was as, and afterwarda e#. Hence the ordinaiy rale 
to add # to the singular. 

Exceptions: Nouns ending in s, ih, ch (soft), z or o form 
pinral by adding es; as box, boxes. 

When J is Receded by a eonamant, es is added, and the y is 
changed into i ; as lady, ladies. After a vcwel^ those in y fol- 
lows the general rale ; money, moneys. 

Nouns in f or fe of A.-S. origin add *' es" to the singnlar and 
change f into y. 

JExcepticms in/: those which end in ff, and in f when pn- 
ceded by two vowels. Thoee in fe take s. 

Some plurals are formed from singnlars by dianges onlif to 
be found in words of A.-S. origin — 

(a) By suiBxing " en," as oxen. 

(b) By modifying the root rowels, as man, men. 

(c ) By adding ** er " to the sing., as child, child-er-en, children. 
A^ote. — ^Nouns from foreign languages generally retain their 

distinctive plurals. 

The following words may be used in the pinral withoat having 
the sign of plundity added to them : — sheep, salmon, deer, tes^ 
trout, grouse, heathen, &c. These words are usually found with 
a plural meaning :— cattle, artillery, infantry, mihtim, cavahy, 



2. Enumerate the 
principal termina- 
tions of diminu- 
tives in English. 



Saxon. 

ock, or its equivalents ot, et 

huU-oek, ball-0t. 
Simple : ick, modified form of ock (Scotch), tch, ish (mod. of 
ck), and ow. 

lass-ttf, wif-M. 
blot-<;;i, DuirtfA, tool-Uh. 
el, or its equivalents en, er. 
satch-tfZ (sack). 
spadd40 (spade). 
maid-«i». 
splint-^. 
(hmpaunds: 

(1) ikin, orkin; mann-iibifi (contempt). 

bod-Ai« (boden— a dagger). 

(2) ling (i.«. el ending); duck-Ziii^, dari-iii^ (little dear), 

btaiUling (band, swaddling clothes). 
(8) let {i.e. er and el^; as cock-^^Z (a veijr little cock), 
pi^k-erel, mmck-erel (perhaps from its spots). 
•Classic. 

(1) nle, nl, el or le ; terr-ule, cied-n^ous, circ-2tf. 
temple: 

(2) el, 11, le ; lib-«/, cast-I^, mcm-el. 

(8) ette, et, ot, ito ; roe-^^, lanc-0<, chani-^, MDor-Ue. 
Compoundi : 

(1) icule, icie (i.0. ic and ule) ; x^^ieule (a very little net), 

part-MT^, 9tx\riole, cun-ielet renae-^fellif violoo- 
eello. 

(2) let (i.0. el and et); nju-let, frout-let, bnct-let. 



3. Into what 
dasses may adjec- 



Adjectives may be divided into three classes— 
^ ^dl^tiv? }"' -S t^«. '»>5^ tl»»t» thine, oun, Ac 
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tives be divided? 
How may degrees 
of comparison be 
formed in English? 
and give a list of 
the irregular for- 
mations. How do 
jou acoonnt for the 
superlative form 
ending in ** mo^^" 



4. (a) Classify 
English pronouns, 
and point out the 
improprie^ with 
wluch this desig- 
nation is often 
used* (b) What is 
"my," in the ex- 



! Absence of a quality: Unfeeling. 
A little of : Rabeacent. 
Possession of : Learned. 
Mach of: Trnthfol. 
Power of imparting: Terrific. 
Fitness to excite: Pleasurable. 



iiL Qnantitatire, J 
including | 



Definite: Twenty. 
I Indefinite : Few. 
DistribntiTe : Each. 
They may also be classed as temporal and local. 
The common form in English of the eamparatiffe is in " ter," 
" ther," or generally in ** er ;" the former akin to the Sanscrit, 
the latter from the same origin through the A.-S. (re), as fa-ther, 
fnr-ther, tall-er. Sv^erlatives have two forms, one in " ema," 
another in ** est" The former is akin to the Sansc. and is found 
only in words like fornn-ost, hind-m-ost, and perhaps sept-tm-us, 
&c. The latter was in A.-S. « est" for adjectives and " ost" for 
adrerbs, and is the common superlative ending, as tall-est. 

The following are irregular, and, in some cases, obsolete forms 
of the superlative: — 

Bad 



Good 

Fore 

Far (feor) 
Late 



(worse (A.-S. pos. weor, 
Sc waur) 



? wor-est, worst 

best (bet-est;) 

{fop-m-ost, ror-est, 
first (a) 
far-th-est 
latest, last 

least (A.-S.) Uest 



* more (c) most 



better (bet-an) 

for-m-er (ema and er) 

far-thcr 
lat-er, latt>er 

^Lit ^*'^*^ 1 ^^' !««» lesser (b) 
Manv (dim) plural of number 

in^(A.-S.) near(donb.conip.iieawr) | "'^^x'*** (i>e»hst. 

t elder (A.-S. «eldr«) eldest (A.-S.) ealdest 

O" jolder (A.-S. olior. adr.) j °"j* j^'*--^- """"^ 

Out outer, utter outermost^ utmost 

Rathe (earl^ ) rather, used as adverb rathest (d) 

Forms like m-m-ost, npper-m-ost, &c. are doubly superlative. 

(a) 0>mpare wf, irporipoc, ir^AT«c> irf««Ttc; and pro or pris, 

prior, pro-im-ns, primus. 

(b) Lesser is a double and sdlnewhat barbarous compa- 

rative. 

(c) Many, more, most, has as its opposite, few, fewer, 

fewest; '^mnch" has as its opposite, little, less, 
least. 

(d) CJommon from the earliest times to the age of Milton. 
The m in most is probably derived from the superlative form 

tfflia, and " ost ** was the superlative ending for adverbs corre- 
sponding to est for adjectives (A.-S.) 



(a) Pronouns are divided into personal, demonstrative, rela- 
tive, interrogative, possessive, reflective, reciprocal, indefinite 
and distributive. 

The name adjeetive pronoun is somewhat imperfect and very 
contradictoiy, inasmuch as the words designated by the term are 
generally simple adjeetivet. Some pronouns, though said to 
stand in the place of nouns, point out particular words or phrases 
in a sentence. 
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pression "mj 
book?" (c) Cri- 
ticize the correct- 
ness of the follow- 
ing: — "Pity my 
sorrows, who am 
bereaved of my 
children." 

5. What case ab- 
solute is there in 
English ? 



(b) ** My book" means the book of me. ** My " is the genitiTe 
case of the fint personal prononn, and the fonn used with the 
sabstantiTe. 

(c) ** Pity my sorrows, who am bereayed of my children," is 
eorreotf the my in each case being the genitiTe Of the first per- 
sonal pronoun. 



The dative absolute, called by some grammarians the nam. 
absolute, because the case-endings are loit. 
Example:^ 

** With that she fell distract. 
And her attendanU abuni swallowed fire.'' 

8kake9peare. 
In Latin, the ablative is employed in detached sentences ; in 
Greek, the genitive ; and in Anglo-Saxon, the dative. 



6. What are imper- 
sonal verbs? Have 
we in English any 
strictly impersonal 
forms r 



Impersonal verbs are those which, strictly speaking have do 
grammatical subject. The nearest approach to such forms in 
English is in words like "methinks** (A.-S. thincan, to seem); 
"us ou^ht" (Chancer); "him listeth** (lystan, to please). As 
the subject is usually expressed in the words that follow these 
expressions, they are, stnctly speaking, net impenonal verbtt 
as impersonal, when applied to verbs, implies that the source of 
the action is not known. 



7. What are ge- 
rundial infinitives, 
and how are they 
distinguished from 
common infini- 
tives ? 



Oemndial infinitives may be distinguished from common in* 
finitives by admitting either of the prefixes on, an or a^ Uiongh 
this form is now obsolete. Gerundial infinitives are the datite 
of the old infinitive « He came to preach (for preaching). The 
term " infinitive" is now limited to the nom. and aocus. 



8. Classify irre« 
gnlar verbs ac- 
cording to the 
vowel changes 
which they un- 
dergo. 



(a) Verbs which modify the'root-yowel and form the perfect 
participle in en, 

(b) Verbs which modify the root-vowel and drop e from the 
participial sufilx. 

(c) Verbs which modify the root-vowel and drop the partici- 
pial suffix. 

(d) Verbs which do not modify the root-vowel and which 
drop the suffix. 

(e) Verbs which modify the root-vowel and form the past 
indefinite and the perfect participle bv suffixing t or d, 

(f) Verbs ending in d, which simply change d into t, 

(e) Verbs with weah past indefinite and strong participle, 
(h) Verbs which have passed from the strong to the leeak 
conjugation. 



9. Classify prepo- 
sitions (a) accord- 
ing to their mean- 
ing and (b) ac- 
cording to their 
form. 



The principal relations which prepositions express are the 
following: 
(i) PLACE; (ii)TlME; and (iii) CAUSATION in its widest sense. 

Other relations are so diversified that they cannot be included in 
any general term, 
(i) Place, with reference to rest, or motion, or both — 
Rest: " at," « by," " with," « in," and " out" 
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Motion: " to" and « from," « into*' and " out of," « up'» 

and " down," &c. 
Both: " amongst," " about,»' " near," « throngh," " be- 
tween," "across," "athwart," "before," "behind," 
&c. 
(ii) Time: (a) " In," " at," " from," " to." 

(b) " Since," " till," " until," " during." 
(iii) Causation: The agent, condition and inttrwn4mt are 
expressed by "in," "throngh," "with," "bvj" or by 
phrases, " bj means of," " by yirtae of," " in the way 
of." 

'T\i^pnrpoie or motive (final cause) is expressed br 
" from" (as, from love, from fear), " out of," " for," 
and by the phrases^ " for the sake of," " for the purpose 
of." &c. 
Other relations, VABIOUS : " About," " of," " concerning," 
" touching," ic. — Relation of origin, material quality : 
"position by," "of," "from," " fiiter."-^Agreement or 
ftnison: "by," "with," " mthin.**— Separation or exclu- 
sion: "by," "without," "except," '* bnV^Inelinatian: 
"by,""for."--ilr«-m»; "against," *' irom:'— Substitu- 
tion : " instead of," &c. 
Prepositions, according to their form, may be classed as 
follows : — 

(1) Simple : " at," " by," " for," " from," " in," &c. 

(2) Denratives: "after," "over," "under," "since," "into," 

&c. 
from prefixes: "a-bout," "a-bove," "a-cross," "•- 
gain-st," &c. 

(3) Inflected forms of verbs, either participles or imperatives: 

"except," "save," "concerning," "regarding," "touch- 
ing," " during." 



10. Define syntax, 
proposition, sub- 
ject, predicate and 
copula. 



Syntax, derived from two Oreek words, signifying arranging 
together, is that part of grammar which describes me arrange- 
ment of words in sentences. 

The simple statement of a fact is called a proposition. When 
a fact is qffirmed, the statement is an affirmative proposition: 
"Thou art a witch." 

Shakespeare. 
When a fact is denied^ the statement is a negative proposition : 
" The fire does not bum." 
In a proposition that of which we speak is called the suljeet — 
" Thou art a witch." 
What we say of the subject is the predicate. 

The term copula can, strictly speaking, be only referred to 
logic. It is the verb he expressed or implied in the statement 



11. When is the 
subject termed 
simple, compound, 
complex ? When 
is it said to be 
enlarged or ex- 
tended ? 



The subject is termed simple when it consists of a noun, a 
pronoun, an adjective used as a noun, a common infinitive or an 
infinitive in ing. Nouns with single limiting adjectives may be 
regarded as simple subjects; also if there are two or three words 
expressive of one thought. 

A sentence is called compound when it consists of two or more 
principal clauses, and complex when it consists of one principal 
clause and one or more subordinate. The subject is said to be 
enlarged when it may be formed of any words that can be used 
to modify a noun, provided they do not make a distinct sentence. 

The subject is said to be extended when it is enlarged. 
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12. Explain the 
terms appoBition, 
pleonasm, ellipsis. 



When one noao is nsed to explain another, it is attracted into 
the same case as the nonn it explains, and is said to be in appo- 
tt^iiMi toit: — 

1!\iitpoet TennyMon, 
Snperflopns words are sometimes foond. This redondancy of 
expression is called /y^fofuwm; — 

<< I know tkeey stranger, who thon art" 

MiUon. 
Words necessary to complete the grammatical stmctnre of the 
sentence are often omitted. This omission is termed ellipni:— 
** Had'st thon the same free will and power to stand? 
Thon had'st" Ithe $ame will atid power to standi. 

ilUUn. 



1. What are the 
chief steps by 
which the Royal 
Family may trace 
their descent from 
Egbert? 



III. English History. 

The chief steps are the descent of — 

(a.) Queen Victoria (Bmnswick line), from Elizabeth (who 

married Uie Elector of Hanover), daughter of James VL 

of Scotland and I. of Eneland. 
(b.) James L (Stnart line), irom Margaret (who married 

James I V. of Scotland), daughter of Henry VII. 
(c.) Henry VII. (Ttldor line ) and Elizabeth of ToriL (daughter 

of Edward IV.), from Edward III. 
(d.) Edward III., from Henry IL 
(e.) Henry II. (Plantagenet line), from Maud, daughter of 

Henry I., who married Matilda of Scotland, niece of 

Edgar Atheling, thus uniting the Norman and Saxon 

lines, 
(f.) Matilda, from Edmund Ironside, when the Saxon line 

was interrupted by the Danish rule, 
(g.) Edmund Ironside, from Alfred, who was gp:«ndson of 

Egbert. 



2. State what you 
know of the pur- 
port of the Consti- 
tutions of Claren- 
don and the Assize 
of Clarendon. 



A dispute arose between Henry IL and Becket as to whether 
the clergy accused of crime should be tried by a lay or an eccle- 
siastical tribunal. Henry summoned the prelates to Westminster 
(1163), and demanded of them whether they were willine to 
submit to the ancient laws and customs of the kingdom, to which 
an erasive reply was given. The king, wishing to have the 
ancient customs defined, summoned a general council of barons 
and prelates to meet at Clarendon (1164), where the customs 
known since as the QmstUutions of Clarendon were at once 
agreed to by the barons, but with much reluctance by Becket 
inie articles, sixteen in number, established the following leading 
principle, that clerical offenders should again be brou^t under 
secular jurisdiction, from which they had been removed at some 
period since the Conquest 

The Atnze of Clarendon was passed at the same time. It 
consisted of a series of regulations respecting civil affairs, which 
however were not confirmed till the year 1176. They were as 
follows : — That no clerk should be brought personally before a 
secular jndee for any crime whatsoever except for offences 
against the forest laws, or in connection with a lav fee. That 
any layman knowinglv killing a clerk should, besides the usual 
payment, forfeit all his lands of inheritance for ever. That 
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3. Write the life of 
Thomas k Becket, 
or Sir Francis 
Drake, or William 

in. 



clerigymen shonld never be compelled to make waeer of battle; 
that he wonld not retain vacant bishoprics or amys, beyond 
the term of one year. 

Sir Francis Drake, the eminent navigator and commander, 
was bom at Tavistock, Devonshire, in 1546. He first served in 
the royal navy ander his relative Sir John Hawkins, and dis- 
tinguished bimself hy his valor in the nnfortnnate expedition 
against the Spaniards in the harbour of Vera Croz. In 1570 he 
went to the West Indies on a cruise against tbe Spaniards, which 
be soon repeated vrith success ; and in 1572, having received the 
command of two vessels, for the purpose of attacking the com- 
mercial ports of Spanish America, he took possession of two of 
their cities, and returned laden with booty. On his return he 
eouipped, in Ireland, three frigates at his own expense, with 
wnich he served as a volunteer under the Earl of Essex, and 
distinguished himself so much by his bravery, that Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton Introduced him to Queen Elizabeth. Drake 
disclosed to her his plan, and bein^ furnished with five ships, he 
sailed, in 1577, to attack the Spaniards in the South seas. In 
this expedition he ravaged the Spanish settlements, explored 
the North American coast as far as 48® N. lat., and gave the 
name of New Albion to the country he had discovered. He then 
went to the East Indies, and having doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, returned to Plymouth in 1580. The Queen dined on 
bofu^ bis ship at Deptford and knighted him. In 1585 he 
again sailed to the West Indies, and succeeded in taking several 
places and ships. In 1587 he commanded a fleet of thirty sail, 
with which he entered the harbour of Cadiz and other Spanish 
ports, and destroyed an immense number of ships which were 
preparing for the g^reat attack on England; and in the following 
vear he commanded as vice-admiral under Lord Howard, ana 
had his share in the destruction of the Spanish Armada. He 
died off Nombre de Dios in 1596. Sir Francis represented 
Plymouth in Parliament; and to him that town is indebted for 
a supply of water, which he caused to be conveyed to it from 
springs at several miles distance. His victories have been 
equalled, nay, surpassed by modem admirals, but his generosity 
has never been rivalled; for be divided in just proportional 
shares among his seamen the booty he took from the enemy. 



4. What causes led 
to the dissolution 
of monasteries in 
England ? 



5. Explain the 
terms Benevo- 
lences, HabeasCor- 



After Henry YIII. had been excommunicated by the pope, an 
act of supremacy was passed, making the king head of the Church. 
The strength of the pontiff lav chiefly in the monastic orders, 
and in the mendicants above all. They, more than the seculars, 
were the pope's immediate subjects, and hence they stirred up 
discontent among the people, and preached against the royal 
supremacy. Henry was further influenced by the prospect of 
plundering these wealthy bodies. A report was made by com- 
missioners appointed by the king, charging the religions houses 
with all kinds of immorality; and this report, commonly called 
the Black Book, was laid upon the table of the House of 
Commons, 1536. The larger monasteries were allowed to re- 
main for a time, but the parliament passed an act suppressing 
the smaller monasteries, which possessed revenues below £200 
a-year. 

Benevoleneei, This name was given to a species of forced 
loan or gratuity with or without Sie condition of repayment. 
Edward IV., who was the first to practise this method of taking 
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pus, Pnemanire, 
Fnuokpledge, Six 
Articles, Heriots, 
Five MUe Act 



his snbjects' monej withoat conaent of parliament, levied tfaem 
freqneiitlj. 

Habeas Corpus, This term referred to a writ of habeas 
corpus as a remedy against illegal imprisonment, but it was 
frequently eraded, and notoriously bo in the rdgn of Charks L 
The Habeas Corpus Act, passed in 1679, prorided that no one 
should he imprisoned or sent beyond the seas without a fair 
trial. 

Pr€Bmunire. The Statute of Pr»mnnire, passed 1393, in the 
reign of Richard II., enacted, that whoeTer procured at Rome or 
elsewhere any transhitions, processes, bulls, instruments or other 
things which touched the king should be put out of the king's 
protection, their lands and goods forfeited to the king's use, vA 
they should be attached by their bodies to answer to the king in 
counciL 

Frankpledge came out of the laws of Edward the Confessor. 
It was a system by which all men were bound to be in a guarantee 
by tens, so that it one of the ten men committed any offence, the 
other nine might bring him to justice ; but if he should esciqie, 
and they allege that they could not arrest him, then a period of 
thirty-one days was granted to bring him to jnstioe. 

The act called the Six Articles, or the "Bloody Statute," 
ascribed to Henry VIII. and Gardiner, was published in 1539, 
in support of the papal doctrines of transubstantiation, single 
oommunion, celibacy of the clergy, tows of chastity, private 
masses and auricular oonfession. To ¥rrite or speak against the 
first was death by burning ; to controvert any of the oUiers, pei^ 
petual imprisonment ; and to preach against them incurred lia- 
bility to death. 

Heriots were similar to reliefs — a fine payable to the lord by 
a pOTSon on succeeding to a fief : venr often the best beast 

The Five Mile Act, passed 1665, m the reign of Charles 11^ 
enacted, that any non>conforming minister who had not sub- 
scribed the declaration required by the Act of UnifcMinity, and 
also had not taken and subscribed a specified oath of non-rcsist- 
anoe, should not, except in travelling, come vrithin five miles of 
any corporate town or of any place where he had fonnerly 
^ached. The penalty was 402. and six months' imprisonment. 
The act also forbade their keeping a school 



6. Describe the 
condition of Ire- 
land in the reign of 
Elizabeth. What 
do you know of 
Poynings' Law, 
the Treaty of Li- 
merick, and the 
Siege of Derry ? 



The Irish had many reasons for discontent. The English laws 
of supremacy and uniformity were enacted in nearly U>e same 
words, and thus the Common Prayer was at once set up instead 
of the Mass ; all subjects were bound to attend the public wor- 
ship of the Church, and every other was interdicted. The 
Catholic clergy aggravated the rebellions spirit of the people, 
and they were turbulent all through Elizabeth's reign. One of 
the principal leaders was Shan O'Neal, Earl of Desmond, whose 
estates, after his attainder, were granted to English settlers, 
among whom were Sir Walter Raleigh and the poet Spenser. 
In 1598, Hueh O'Neal, nephew of Shan, whom Elizabeth had 
made Earl of Tyrone, appeared at the head of a formidable 
rebellion, aided by arms and military stores from Spain. A 

getty warfare ensued; Sir John Norris died through fatigue and 
^ ir Henry Bengal succeeded, but only to be defeated and slain 
in an attempt to relieve the fortress of Blackwater. Things 
were bad before, but now they became intolerable. The unpro- 
tected English settlers were either slaughtered on the spot or 
turned out naked and subjected to every outrage. Essex, dis- 
tinguished for his bravery, obtained the chief command in Ire- 
land, where he arrived March, 1599, at the head of 16,000 men ; he 
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set oat for Ulster to give battle to Tyrone ; bnt no battle was 
fought. Essex had an inteiriew with the rebel chief and then 
returned to DnbUn. The Qaeen was indignant and the Earl 
qnitted Ireland to make peace with her. Ix>rd Monntjoj, the 
successor of Essex in Ireland, put down the rebellion in one 
campaign ; and O'Neal was pardoned, but deprired of part of his 
landa. 

The Statute of Drogheda, known bj the name of Poyning^ 
Law, from the lord deputy through whose vigor and prudence 
it was enacted, was passed in the reign of Henry YII.— 1495. 
It enacted (1) that no Irish parliament could be held without 
the oonsent of the English sovereign. (2) That no law should 
be brought forward in Ireland unless it had been previously sub- 
mitted to him. (3) That all English laws lately passed should 
be of force in Ireland. 

The Treaty of JAmerick, signed in the reign of William III. 
and Marjr, on October 3rd, 1691, was drawn up after the battle of 
A^hrim w Ireland. St Ruth, the commander of the Irish army, 
being killed, the latter fled in disorder towards Limerick. 
Ginkell, the commander of the English army, after besieging 
the town for six weeks, forced the Irish to accept the terms 
which be offered for a general pacification. The chief articles 
were that the Irish should enjoy the exercise of their religion as 
in the reign of Charles II., and that all included in the capitula- 
tion should remain unmolested in their estates and possessions, 
and that those who wished to retire to the continent should be 
conveyed thither at the expense of the government. 

Tke Siege ofDerry (1689) was also in the reign of William III. 
and Mary. The king had resolved to reduce the Protestants of 
Ulster. The people of Derry shut their gates and resolved to 
defend themselves. George Walker, a Presbyterian minister, 
and Biajor Baker, were appointed joint governors. James II. 
was outside the town with a large army. The investment was 
made on the 20th April, and an attack by the besiegers repulsed 
with considerable loss. At length the notorious General Eirke, 
now in the service of William, forced the boom which closed the 
river, and under a hot fire succeeded in succouring the garrison 
with troops and provisions, 30th July. The next day Rosen 
raised the siege, which had lasted 105 days and cost the assailants 
8,000 men. 



7. What relation 
was MaiT Queen 
of England to 
Mary Queen of 
Scots ? and how 
were they bo re- 
lated? 



Mary Queen of England was second cousin of Maiy Queen of 
Soots and fint cousin of James V.; for Margaret, sister of 
Henry VIII. (who was the father of Mary of England), married 
James IV. of Scotland. 



8. What were the 
circnmstaDces 
which led to the 
American War of 
Independence ? 



In 17B4 the English government imposed duties on several 
articles of American trade, and a Stamp Act was passed (1765) 
to charge the colonists with stamp duties the same as England. 
The Americans were enraged at this, and the act was ultimately 
repealed, but in 1767 the English parliament passed a bill for 
levying import duties in America on glass, paper, painters' 
colours and tea; these the colonists resolved not to par. In the 
same year three ships laden with tea having entered tne port of 
Boston were boarded by some twenty persons disguised as 
Mohawk Indians, who emptied the tea chests into the sea. 
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When the affair of the tea ships was brooght before the pailia- 
ment (1774), a bill was passed to close tJie port of Boston, and 
another which prorided that henceforth the oonncU of Maasa- 
chnsetts shoald be appointed by the crown and not elected hj 
the people. The Americans then resolved to cat off all com- 
mercial interoonrse with England till the statates in question 
were repealed. They also drew np a declaration of rights, claim- 
ing for themselTes the liberties of Englishmen. The indepen- 
dence of the Thirteen United States was afterwards acknow- 
ledged bj treaty, and they became a Bepnblic^ govenied by an 
elected I^«sident 



9. In what battle 
did Cromwell first 
come into notice ? 



Cromwell became popular at the battle of Marston Moor 
(1644), when his '^ Ironsides," as his caraliy was called hence- 
forth, completely rooted the right wing of fht Royalists under 
Rupert (Colonel ) Cromwell was snccMsful in the preTions year 
at the battle of Grantham ; but his fame dates from the battle 
of Marston Moor. 



10. What were the 
principal provi- 
sions of the Bill 
of Rights, and in 
what year was it 
passed? 



The Bill of Rights, passed in 1689, embodied and oonfirmed 
the prorisions of the Declaration of Rights. It enacted, that 
William and Mar^ should be king and qneen of England for 
life, the chief administration resting with William. Tb» crown 
was next settled on William's children by Maiy, in default of 
issue on the Princess Anne of Denmark and her children, and in 
default of these on the children of William by any other wife. 
At the same time it was declared to be illegal 'for ib» soTereign 
to suspend or dispense with the laws, or levy taxes without the 
consent of parliament; that all subjects should hare a right to 
petition the king ; that it was contrary to law to raise or keep a 
standing army during peace; that all jurors should be im- 
partially empannelled ; tnat freonent parliaments should be held 
for redress of grievances; and tnat members should be allowed 
freedom of speech in debate. It was further agreed that the 
sovereign should marry a protestant, and take the oath against 
transubstantiation. 



11. What were 
the circumstances 
which led to the 
execution of Al- 
gernon Sidney ? 

12. Name the prin- 
cipal legislative 
enactments during 
the last fi Aj years. 



Algernon Sydney was engaged in a rerolntionaiy plot, in 
conjunction with the Duke of Monmouth, Lord William Russell, 
Artnur Capel Earl of Essex, Lord Howard of Eskrick, and J<^ 
Hampden, grandson of the patriot Its object was to exclude 
the Duke of York from the throne, and secure the succession of 
Monmouth. 

The Six Acts m9 

Act passed allowing Joint-Stock Banks to be established 

vrithin seventy miles of London 1826 

Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 1828 

Roman Catholic Relief Bill 1829 

Reform Bill passed 1832 

Irish Coercion Bill 1833 

Bill passed for the Abolition of Slavery in the English 

Colonies 1833 

NewPoorLaw 1834 

Marriage and Registration Acts 1836 

Act for substituting Transportation for the punishment 
of Death in cases of Forgery, Burglary, Highway- 
robbery, and Arson 1837 

Bank Act (Sir R. Peel's) 1844 
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Repeal of the Com Laws 1846 

Repeal of the Narigation Laws 1849 

Act for the Abolition of the East India Company • . 1868 

Act for the Admission of Jews into Parliament. . . . 1868 

The mat Reform Bill 1867 

Act for DisesUblishing the Irish Chnrch 1869 



IV. Geography of Europe and of the British Isles, 



1. Into what zones 
is the earth di- 
vided, and in which 
of them is £arope 
situated? What is 
the proportion of 
land to water in 
Europe? 



The earth is divided into fire zones, North and Sonth Frigid, 
North and Sonth Temperate, and the Torrid zone on each side of 
the equator and between the tropics. Enrope is situated in the 
North Temperate zone. The area of Enrope is estimated at 
3,768,000 sqnare miles, three -fourths of which is occupied by 
plains, and one-fourth by mountains and high lands. The penin- 
sulas comprise one-fonith, the water about one-sixth, and the 
islands one-twentieth of the whole extent. 



2. If a person tra- 
vel from London 
to Moscow, will 
his watch appear 
to have gained or 
lost? Give a rea- 
son for your an- 
swer. 



The watch will appear to have lo»t^ because in traTelline east- 
ward, the difference of time must be counted forwards, ror the 
earth revolTes on its axis from west to east, and Moscow is east 
of London; therefore supposing the person's watch to point to 
one o'clock on leaving London, as the time at Moscow will be 
in excess of that time, by the time he reaches Moscow the watch 
will appear to be too slow. 



3.' Descrihe the 
course of the Elbe, 
Garonne and Po. 



The Elbe rises in the western slopes of the Schnee-Koppe, in the 
Riesengebirge, Bohemia, from thirty springs. It flows generally 
north-west, and waters Bohemia, Saxony and Prussia, now part 
of Germany; separates Hanover and Mecklenburg and forms 
part of the southern boundaxy of Denmark. It enters the North 
Sea near the port of Cuxhaven. Length, direct distance, 895 
miles; including windings, 550 miles. 

The Garonne rises in the Pyrenees, in the Yal d'Aran, on the 
confines of Spain, enters France near the village of Pont-du- 
Roi and passes in the departments Haute-Garonne, St Beat, 
Montrejeau, St Martoiy and Cazeres where its natural naviga- 
tion commences; Carbonne, Muret, Toulouse, near which it is 
joined by the Canal du Midi. At Blaye it loses its name and 
assumes that of the Gironde, which river it receives at its junc- 
tion with the Dordogne at Biec d'Ambez, and flows into the Bay 
of Biscay. Length 800 miles. 

The Po rises in Monte Viso, flows at first north-east to Turin 
and thence mostly eastward, with a very winding course, to the 
Adriatic, which it enters by several mouths, the principal sm> 
named the Po della Maestra, della Tolla, di Goro and di Volano. 
Estimated length 390 miles. 
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4. Name in the 
order of the im- 
portance of their 
produce those 
countriesofEurope 
which yield coal. 



Great Britain, Belgiam, France, Gennany, Anstria, BiUBia, 
Spain, Sweden, Hnngaiy. 



6. Enmnerate the 
islands on the coast 
of England and 
Wales. 



Islands, Cpposite the 

foUoming eawUies. 

HoljT Island or Lindirfame, Fam lales and 

Coquet Isle Northombeiland. 

Isle of Axholme UdooIil. 

Sheppj, Thanei (now joined to the main- 
land) Kent 

Hayling Isle, Portsea and Isle of Wight . . Hampshire. 

Portland Isle (at certain times) . • • . Dorset. 

Scillj Isles OimwalL 

Gnerasey, Jersey, Aldemey and Sark* in 
the English Channel. 

Lnndylsle Deron. 

The flat Holmes, Steep Holmos, in the 
Bristol ChanneL 

Skpmerlsle, Pembroke. 

Bardsey S. W. CaemarroD. 

Anglesey, Holy and Skerry Islands . . N. W. CaemanroiL 

WflJney Lancashire. 

Isle of Man, in the Irish S^ . • . . Comberland. 



6. What are the 
most northern and 
southern points of 
Ireland respec- 
tively; and where 
iB the distance be- 
tween Ireland and 
Scotland the 
shortest ? 



The most northern point of Ireland is Malin Head in Donegal; 
and the most sonthem, Mizen Head in Cork. 

The shortest distance is between Fair Head, in the north of 
Antrim, and the Mnll of Cantire, in Argle, fourteen mUeB 
acroes. 



7. What are the 
boundaries of 
Switzerhtnd and 
Portugal respec- 
tively ? 



Switzerland is bounded N. by Germany (Baden, Wnrtem- 
burg and Bararia) ; W. by France ; S. by France and Italy ; 
£. by Italy and Anstria. 

Portugal is bounded N. and £. by Spain ; S. and W. by the 
Atlantic. 



8. Name the prin- 
cipal harbours of 
the Mediterranean. 



Toulon, Marseilles, Nice, Montpellier, in • • . • lyance, 
Barcelona, Malaga, Almeria, Alicante, Tarragona, in • . Spain. 
Genoa, Speuia, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Gaeta, 

Naples, Salerno, Venice (in the Adriatic), in • . Italf, 
Patras, Arta, Navarino, the Pinens of Athens, in •• Ortece, 
Trieste, Venice, Fiume, Ragnsa (in the Adriatic) in Ausitina. 
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9. Name the coun- 
ties, capes, ports 
and river mouths 
which you would 
pass in going from 
London to Aber- 
deen hy steamer. 



1. Define numera- 
tion. Write down 
in figures and find 
the sum of the fol- 
lowing numbers : 
Fifteen thousand 
eight hundred and 
seventy-nine ; one 
hundred thousand 
one hundred and 
one; nine hundred 
thousand and 
seven; ninety-two 
mi 11 ions and seven- 
teen; one hundred 
and eleven thou- 
sand one hundred 
and ten. In what 
case does it make 
no difference whe- 
ther you begin an 
addition sum at the 
right or at the lefl? 



Coauties. 


Capea. 


Portt. 


River Mouthi. 


Essex .. 


.. Naze.. 


Harwich .. 


Chelmer 

Blackwater 

Colne 


Suffolk . . 


.. Lowestoft Ness Lowestoft . 


Stour 








OrweU 


Norfolk.. 


—~ 


Yarmouth . . 


Yare 






Cromer 


QreatOuse 






King's Lynn 




liincoln , . 


— 


Boston 


The Wash 






Saltfleet 


Witham 
Wflland 


Yorkfihire 


.. Spurn Head.. 
Flamborough 


Hull .. 


Humber 




Hornsea 






Head 


Scarborough 






Filey Point 


Whitby 




Durham 


• • -^ 


Hartlepool .. 


Tees 






Sunderland 


Wear 






South Shields 




Northnmberland — 


North Shields 


Tyne 






Newcastle 


Coquet 






Alnmouth 




Scotland] 












Berwick-upon- 


Tweed 


Berwick 


. . St. Abb's Head Eyemouth' • . 


Eye 


Haddington 


— 


Dunbar 


FirtbofForth 






North Berwick Tyne 


Fife .. 


.. Fifeness 


St Andrews . . 


Eden 

Firth of Tay 


Forfar .. 


• • — 


Arbroath • • 
Montrose 


South Esk 


Kincardine 


• • Carron Point 


Bervie, 
Stoneharen 


Berrie 


Abebdeen 






Dee 


V. 


Arithmetic, 







Numeration is the art of expressing in words any number 
which is already given in figures. 

16,879 

100,101 

900.007 

92,000,017 

111,110 



93,127,114 Sum. 



It makes no difference whether yon begin on addition snm at 
the right or at the left when the sum of each column is less 
than ten. 
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2. Point out a 
method of " prov- 
ing" a sum in 
addition by means 
of subtraction. 



Add together all the nambera except one row, rabtrtct this 
Bum from the sam of all the figures, and if the row omitted be 
the same as the result, the addition is correct 



3. Explain fully 
the rule for divi- 
Hion, and illustrate 
bj an example. 



Take off from the left-hand of the dividend the least number 
of figures which make a number not less than the dirision; then 
find by the multiplication table how often the first figure on the 
left-hand side of the division is contained in the first figure, or 
the first two figures on the left-hand side of the dividend, and 
place the figure which denotes this number of times in the 
quotient: multiply the divisor by this figure, and bring down the 
product, and subtract it from the number which was taken off 
at the left of the dividend ; then bring down the next figure of 
the dividend, and place it to the rieht of the remainder, and pro- 
ceed as before till all the figures of the dividend have been thus 
brought down. 

ExampU: 6,758)2,338,268(346 
20,274 



31,086 
27,032 

40,548 
40,548 



4. A man who has 
Bpent £375 finds 
he has left four 
times more than 
he has spent. How 
nmch had he at 
first? 



£375 X 5 = £1,875. Ant. 



5, A work consists 
of eight volumes 
of 650 pages; each 
page holds 38 lines ; 
each line holds 42 
letters. How many 
letters are there in 
the entire work, 
supposing the 
work to consist 
altogether of 84 
chapters, and each 
chapter to have a 
e 5 lines short? 



Vols. Pages. Line*. 
8 X 660 X 38 « 197,600 — (84 X o) = 
I^ttera. 
197,180 X 42 = 8,281,560. Ans. 
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6. A person who 
requires some 
work done api^ies 
to three contrac- 
tors. The work- 
men of the first 
contractor woold 
do it in 10 days, 
those of the second 
in 12, those of the 
third in 15. He 
resolves to employ 
4 of the workmen 
of the first, I of 
those of the second 
and I of those of 
the third. In what 
time would the 
work be done? 



The workmen o£ the first oontraetor can do the work in 10 
days, therefore i of the men will take 40 days. The workmen 
of the second contractor can do the work in 12 days, therefore 
i of the men will take 86 dajs. The workmen of the third con- 
tractor can do the work in 16 days, therefore i of the men will 
take 30 days. 

•••A + A + A= Anyone day's work. 
.•.l-rA\y=ll«day.. Am. 



7. A person leaves 
Jths of his fortune 
to A., 4th to B. 
and the remaining 
£35,000 to C. 
What did A. and 
B. have, and what 
was his entire for- 
tune? 



! + * = «. 1-W = A 
.-. «86,000 4- A = £100,000. 
{ of £100,000 = £40,000 A.'s share. 
I of „ 25,000 B.'s share. 

35,000 C's share. 



£100,000 Total amount, i.e. entire 
ssmssssm fortoue. 



8. I want to know 
how many hojs 
are up for an exa- 
mination. I am 
told that if there 
were 11 more the 
numher would he 
increased hj -^th. 
How manj ooys 
are there? 



If 11 boys are -^th of the number, therefore 10 x 11 = 110 
boys. Xfi#. 



6,400 persons at \d. each — 8,200<i. 

Pence. Deje. Teen. 

8,200 X 865} X 22 » 25,718,600<l. 

= £107,140 - (£2 X 70 X 22) = 
£104,060 -r- 70 = £1,486 ilU.B^^d. Am. 



9. Seventy share- 
holders spend 
£40,000 on a 
bridge. After 22 
years they divide 

the profits. 6,400 persons have traversed it each daj, and have paid a 
halfpenny toll. The expenses on this bridge came to £2 per shareholder 
per annum* What does each shareholder get ? 
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10. A man hires a 
servant for 90 
days; he gives him 
Bs. 6d..,&>r every 
:'dAj he .4oes .not 
board 'him "add 1^. 
a daj he does 
board him. At 
the end of the time 
the servant re- 
ceives £ll:4i«. Od. 
How many days 
was he boarded? 



£11 : 6«. -f- 90 « 2«. 6if. arerage daily{.{MfiiMots. 
. * . As 3#^ 6^. is, just twice in expess oLtberm«f«p;g«h«s 9f • 
.-.90 -<r.3 «». 30 dajs^at 3#.-6^ 
ao X 2 -eo '.„ 2$, .<Ang. 



11. A man buys 6 
apples for 5 far- 
things and sells 
them at the rate 
of 4 apples for 5 
farthings. How 
many mast he sell 
to gain half- a - 
crown? 



If 6 apples ooBt 6 farthingB and 4 afe'Sold'ferS'feTilitBgB, 
therefore 6 apples will-vealiie a profit of Si factfainga. 



. 2*. 6d. = 120 X 6 
2h 



720 



VI. Eltmentary Knowledge of Laiin. 



1. State 1^ rules 
for determining 
gender in Latin. 



2. Give the geni- 
tive plural of the 
following nouns : 
Gradus, facinus, 



mas. Iter, 
sus, caro, fiilx, ver, 
aries, clades. 



(i.) Hie gender of a Latin noun is aboivD by.nmiiiiig or bj 



(ii.) Males, months, winds and people, are always maacnline, 
and most names of mountains and rlTers. 

(iii.) Females and islands are feminine, and most names of 
oonntries, cities and trees. 

(iv.) l^oons indeclinable are nenter: as fas, nefas, and the 
verb nonn inftnitive. 

(t.) The following are amongst those common* to either sex: 
artifex, vates, cnstos, index, dox, anctor, ex^nl^conjox. 



Gradnam, fadnomm, aedinm, mariam,itiaen]m,-«aian, ear- 
nium, falciam, ver (no plural), arietnm, oMiiifn. 



3. Give the com- 
parative and su- 
perlative of tiie 
following adjec- 
tives:— Multus,si- 
wlifl, malus, vafer, 
-'US, benevolus, 
S nequam, 
•, frugi. 



Poiitive. 
mnltos 
similis 
mains 
vafer 
panrns 
oeneTolos 
dives 
neqnam 
niger 
frugi 



Comparatwe, 
plus 

similior-ns 
pejor-u8 

(no comparatiTe) 
minor-US 
benerolentior 
diritior, ditior 
neqnior 
nigrior-ns 
frugalior 



SiiperUtite, 
plurimus 
similUmus 
pessimns 
Tafenimns 



minimus 

benevolentissimiis 

diritissimus, ditifBimos 

neqnissimns 

nigerrimus 

fmgallissimns 
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4: Give the geni- 
tiTe'of ego, nos; 
isy alias, nnus- 
qnisquei hi, uter. 



Mei, noAtrdm or nostri, ejus; eornm, eavBot, edrnm, aliasf* 
nnioacnjiiaqQe, homin, haram, horiim, ntrins. 



5. In construing 
a'sentenee "wfaat is * 
the first thing, to 
look f6r and why? 
What Verbs take 
the genitive or 
ablative of the 
object? 



The DominatiTe case, because it contains the subject either 

[iMsscd or understood, 

Terbft which siguify t» have* aa abnndaBoe-o£« anything, to 
provide with anythine, -to treat anyone in snch a waythat he 
obtains something, tM^e^the abiatUre of the object } such are • 
fuftffittf/rvm', utar, vetdor^ digntt^ potior. 

Verbs which take a genitive of the object aM-thoee which 
si^ify to remember, to forget, and thoee wldob'denole to re- 
mmd a person of anything, as admoneo^ eommeMe, eowimutne^ 
faeiOf also verbs of feeling generally govern the genitive. 



6. Of what verbs 
are latus sum, te- 
tigi, enecui, arsi, 
genui, vexi, sivi, 
nssi the perfects? 



latnssnm 

tetegi 

enecui 

afsi 

genui 

vexi 



from 



feror 

tango 

eneco 

ardco 

gigno 

veno" 

sino - 

uro 



7. Coigugate aio 
and odi. 



Aio, I say. 
Angular, Plural, 



— — aiunt 
ebftmns -eb&tis Sbant 



aiamns ^- aiant 



Imperf. Indie. Pres.. .aio ais ait 

Past . .aiebam ebas 8bat 
Perf . Ind. Free. . . — aisti — 
Imperative . . . . — ai — 
Impf . Pot Pres. . . — aias aiat 
Participle . . . .aiens 

Odi, I hate, is not used in the present and those tenses derived 
from it. 

Indlc. Perf. odi,'Odi8ti, odit, odimus, odistis, odsrunt ; 
Plupf. odenuuj Put. Perf. odero; Pot^n. Pres. oderim; 
Plnpf. odiasem ; Inflm odiae; Part Fat osorus. 



8. Explain the ase 
and meaning of the 
following preposi- 
tions 1 — Prm^ in* 
froy sub. 



Prm means before ; because of, in comparison with, on ac- 
count of. 

JVbttf.— Prs, in the sense of heeauee of^ chiefly occurs in 
negative sentences. 

Ififta implies beneath} of place or relation. 

8nb has two renderings, and means genersHy under, up to, Ac. 

(a) With the accusative : under ^ up to (of motion); of time, 

about {JHit after or before). 

(b) With the ablative : under (usually without motion) ; 

of time (Juit upon, after;. 



9. Explain the 
constmction of the 
following: — 
(a^ "Cui bono?" 
(b) ''Hffic neqae 



(a) Oui bono is the double dative ; eui being the dative of 
the person, and bono of the purpose or result 

- To whom IS it for a good ? ** 

(b) The construction of this miffht be— Hsec nos non fecimns 
neqne ego neque tn. Showing Siat fecimue agrees with nos 
nnderst(wd« 
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ego neque ta feci* 

mas." 

(c) "Notus in 

fratres aiiimi pft- 

temi." 



(c) ''Noted for his fftthezlj feeling towmrdB his tMothen," is 
the tnnslmtioii. AnimijHUenU are in the genitlTe after eausd 
or aome each word undeEstood. 



10. State gene- 
ndlj the construc- 
tion of time in 
Latin and what is 
the difference be- 
tween the accnsa- 
tive and ablative 
of doration. 



The answer to the qnestiiHi << Widiin what time?'* is expressed 
by the ablatiye alone or by the ablatiye with a prepontion. The 
answer to the question "How long before or after?" by the 
ablatiTe, with ante arwut after it (sometimes the accusative). 
The duration of time is put in the aocusatiye without a prepo- 
sition. 



1. Give the sin- 
gular of: eelieSf 
cheveuXf maux, 
fausses, ceuXf 
couSf bestiaux. 

2. Give the femi- 
nine of: queif 
mieny grec^ coi^ 
hrefy mouj bas^ 
dissous. 

3. Give the singu- 
lar and plural of 
the personal pro- 
noun t7, elle. 
Decline it 



Vn. French Language. 

Celle, chereu, mal, fanx, oelui, oou, b^aiL 



Quelle, ndenne, grecque, coite, br^Te, mollc, basse, dissoutc. 



n, le, mate, EUe, U,/w». Lui, ee, soi, en, y, bath genders. 
Us, eux, mate, plnr, Elles, fern, plur, Les, leur, se, en, y, 
bath genders. 



4. Give the pre- 
sent and past par- 
ticiple of tra, 
naguiif rSsous^ 
craindref connais, 
plaire. 



Allant, alU; naissant, n^; r^solvant, r^lu and resous; craig- 
nant, craint; connaissant, connu; plaisant, plu. 



5. Parse the fol- 
lowing : 

"C« qui imporie 
d rhommcj c^est 



CSf demonstrative pronoun mas. sing., qui, relative prononn; 
imp&rte, third person sing, of importer, neuter verb first ccmj,; 
d, preposition governing I'horome; P from ieie omitted before 
h mute), def. article, mas. ; homme, noun mas.; e* (from ««, e 
omitted before a vowel), demonstrative pronoun; est, third per. 
sing. pres. indie, of the verb itre, to be ; remplir, verb active, 
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remplir ses de^ 

6. Give the Eng- 
lish of: 

(a) On ne pent se 
passer de mou 

(b) Apropos de 
quoi avez - vous 
fait celaf 

(c) On n^est pas 
content de vous, 
lant s*en/aui, 

7. TVanslate: On the 
18th of June, 1815, 
was fonght the ever 
memorable battle of 
Waterloo, in which 
the Britidi and Pnis- 
sian annies, under the 
Dnke of Wellington 
and Marshal Bliicher, 
totally defeated the 
French. This mighty 
conflict will be re- 
garded, in £njp;lish 
historj, as one of the 
noblest proofe of Bri- 
tish ralonr and a tes- 
timony to the great 
military talents of the 
Dnke of Wellington. 



pres. infin. second eonj.; ses, possessire adjective (prononn) 
qualifying devoirs; devoirs, noon common, mas., plural. 

(a) They cannot do without me. 

(b) With regard (or reference) to what did you do that ? 

(c) They are not pleased with you, far from it. 



Le 18 Juin 1815 fut livr^ la bataille de Waterloo, bataille i 
jamais memorable, et dans laquelle les arm^s Anglo-Ptussiennes, 
sous les ordres respectifs dn Due de Wellington et du Mar^'hal 
Bliicher, d^firent compl^tement les Fran9ai8. Ce combat c^l^bre 
sera oonsid^r^, dans les annides d'Angleterre, comme une dea 
plus nobles prenves de Ut bravoure Anglaise, et oomme nn 
t^moignage des grands talents militaires dn Due de Wellington. 



CHAPTER V. 

REVIEW OF THE MAT (1872) PBELIMINABT EXAMINATION FOR SOLlCITORfl. 

Wb feel ourselves in a position to congratulate candidates on the comparatively easy 
nature of the examination. There were certainly, as usual, some ^^mfiar anestions) 
but it is now an admitted fact that peculiarities are inseparable from this ordeal. As we 
append verjr copious answers, a criticism of the various papers may seem unnecessary; 
but still as it is our custom to give our opinion of each paper, we shall certainl)< not omit 
to do so on this occasion. We can safely sav that we anticipated the majority of tiio 
auestions, and those of our pupils who have tolerably retentive memories have nothing to 
fear; indeed, we believe that all of them ought to and will succeed. It always evinces 
bad taste when one ** sounds his own trumpet;'' but as our younger readers derive advan- 
tage from the experience we ourselves gam while attending to our '* flock,'' perhnps an 
occasional reference to the latter may not be wholly out of place. As we are continually 
receiving letters from candidates asiine for sample questions, we beg to say that back 
nnmbers of this Magazine, containing the questions and answers, may always be obtained 
of our publishers. 

English Composition.'] No fault can be found with the subjects for the English 
theme. We have written so much on this 'subject that additional remarks, at all events 
at present, would be superfluous. We, however, recommend candidates not to forget to 
insert separate matter in separate paragraphs, to write neatiy and think over the subr 
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before they attempt to write, for there la seldom time to oop j the woik^ If a candidate caa 
write yexT qoicUj be maj periii^w be able to do. Tbeze are innnmerable saggeatioDe we 
coald make» not onlj in Uiu bnt in all the eabjects^ bat we need acarcelj remark that it 
would be impracticable to make them ksre. 

English Language.'} This paper ia apparently rather easy. Qaestion 1 is rery 
simple, bnt the latter part, though simple, probably confnsed those candidates who were 
sent np from the public school^ where it is well known most attention is paid to the 
classical languages. We hare given exhanstiTe answers in order that the information' 
may be made as clear as possible to the reader. We can safely say that the majority of 
the ouestions given in this paper were to be found in that which we set our own pupils • 
for the usual preliminazy tett examination. 

EnglUh Hiitofy,'] This paper in some respects is also easier than nsnaL Strange 
to say, we had dictated the answer to the first question only a few days before the 
examination, and our pupils, after the examination, remarked that one would imagine 
that we had set the question. The questions admit of veiy general answers, and we. 
hare therefore stated eTeiy fact necessary to make them complete. Doubtless shorter 
answers would be accepted by the examiners, but, as we have pointed* out before, it would 
be useless to supply such meagre information that candidates would hare to resort to 
books to complete them. 

Geography. 1 This paper is also shorter and easier than thoee recently set at this 
examination. Probably Question 2 was rather perplexing to some, although on conside- 
ration it does not appear by any means difficult. Our pupils, supported at almost all 
points, were not at all surprised to find question 3 as to tracing the course of rivers, for 
the note books with which we supplied them contained courses, &c. of the principal 
European rivers, besides other valuable information. 

Arithmetie."] The questions are of the same character as before. They require more ' 
** common sense" than a knowledge of difficult rules. No doubt our younger readers would 
like explanaticms appended to the snms^ but as it is our labours are extremely great 

JSlemeiUaiy Knowledge of Latin.'] The questions are only such as one would expect 
to see in a naper purporting to be based on an elementary knowledge of Latin. We have 
no doubt uiat the "public school men'' soon answered these questions. F^riiaps no 
paper admits of special tuition more than this — ^hence students seldom complain of the 
Elementary Latin. We aeain see questions on gender, the genitive plurals, compariwm 
of adjectives, and principal parts of the verba. 

Ih^eneh.'J There is nothing extraordinary in this paper. The first three questions 
ace exceedingly easy. The Examiner had not given a sentence to parse for some time^ 
and we hail tms addition with pleasure. It is certainJy very strange that the piece given 
for the translation refen more particularly to the Duke of Wellington, whoee history 
forms a prominent featue in the synopsis of leading men insertedin thisnnmber of the ' 
Magaiine. 



CHAPTER VI. 

C0RRE8P0NDEKCS. 

•«• T%e Editor will be glad to reeeite comcUKlGATlONS /rem gtnddniiand otkert,' 
Tkey muit he addreued **Care of the PublUhers," and will, in etorg imtanee, 
receive the attention they merit, 

Candidatb.— Ton will find the example in No. 2 of this Magfuine. 

G. B. C— Tout ce qui 1 -nni-tov-.. 
Toutceque J^^^**^^^'^' 
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C. £. (ffing'B Lynn). — Catherine Parr was married to Henry VIII. in 1543, being at 
that time the widow of Lord Latimer. She snrrived the king, who died in 1547, and the 
same jear she married Sir Thomas Sejmoor, lord admiral, bat died in the following 
jcar. 

SiBTHORPB.— It IB perfectly correct to say " a nniverrity," ** a nsefnl book,'' " a osoal 
ceremony." A want of knowledge of the real composition of u has occasioned a great 
dirersity add mcertainty in^refixiiig Uie indefinite articlejsff before it. lUm these words 
is not a'pare tow^I, like it in-imipire, ombrella, which take «i» before them. Therefore, 
an must be used before all words beginning with a vowel, except long ti. 

M. F, (Eton).«-As a primary step, we recommend yon to read Collier's English 
History. 

Query. — Oleggio.is a town of .North Italy, ten miles north of Novara. 

P. R. N.— Agoetino Jnstiniani was Bishop of Nebbio in Corsica. He was author of a 
*' Psalter in Hmirew, Qreek, Arabic, Chaldee, with Latin Notes," &c., being the first of 
the kind that erer appeared in print 

Labyrinth. — ^Aiter the July Examination there will not be another ontil the last 
week in October next. 

G. W, (Chester). — Darid Llojrd, a biographical writer of the 17th centnry, wrote 
** Memoirs of Persons who suffered for Sieir Loyalty," also a ** History of Plots and 
Conspiracies." 

M. P.— The result is known abont three weeks after the examination. 

P. K. S. (Ryde). — The point has been discussed before elsewhere, and we do not think 
you ought to complain ol the difficulty of the questions, seeing that in other preliminary 
tests candidates -ave required to be examiaed in algebra, Euclid, &c. 

H. (Marlborough).— Answer to question 5 in the'History paper will supply you with 
the information you require. 

EUPATOR. — ^Fyrrhich is two short syllables, as T^gli; Tribrach is three short syllables, 
as rCgftU; Anapasst is two short followed by one long, as tlinirds. 

B. L. (Bayswater).— We translate the passage as follows : '' In this point we hare the 
greatest superiority over beasts that we have the power of expressing our feelings by 
speech." 

S. R. £. (Manchester).— See No. IV. of this Magazine. 

P. M.— (1.) Moli^re's real name was Poqnelin, and he took the name of Moli^re in 
regard for his parents when he became an actor. (2.) ** Le Malade Imaginaire," 
"L'ATare." 

AUREOLOS.— Lobau is an island of Lower Austria, in the Danube, 5 m. S.E. Vienna; 
Lobau, a town of Saxony; Lobau, a town in W. Prussia (i. e. Grermany). 



PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 
For Solicitors^ for the Bar, and the College of Surobokb. 

The Author of " TfaeStudent's Guide," and Editor of " The Preliminanr Examination 
Journal and Student's Literary Magazine " (formerly of King's College, London), whose 
pupils have always met withjrreater success than those instructed by any other tutor, 
PREPARES CANDIDATES of defective knowledge tcij speedily. 

References to Members of the Incorporated Law Society, Barristers, dergymen, 
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CHAPTER L 

SPECIAL EXAMINATION NOTICES FOR MICHAELMAS TERM, 1872. 

Preliminary Examination for Solicitors.* 
Pursuant to the Judges* orders, the next Preliminary Examination in 
Greneral Knowledge will take place on Wednesday the 30th, and Thursday 
the dist of October, 1872. In addition to the ordinary subjects (including 
an elementary knowledge of Latin), the Special Examiners have selected 
the following books in which candidates will be examined : — 

In Latin . . . • Sallust, Jugurtha ; or, Ovid, Fasti, Book I. 

In Greek . . , Euripides, Hecuba. 

In Modern Greek Bcvror^c 'lorop/a r»7c 'A/ifpiic^c (iipKiov 4*. 

In French . . . Xavier de Maistre, Voyage autour de ma Chambre; 
or, Corneille, Horace. 

In German . . • Goethe, Die Leiden desjungenWertlier; or, Schiller, 
Maria Stuart 

In Spanish • • . Cervantes, Don Quixote, cap. xv. to xxx. both in- 
clusive; or, Moratin, £1 Si de las Ninas. 

In Italian . • • Manzoni's I Promessi Sposi, cap. i. to viii. both in- 
clusive; or, Tasso's Geiiisalemme, 4, 5 and 6 
cantos ; and Yolpe's Eton Italian Grammar. 

Each candidate will be examined in one language only, according to 
his selection. Candidates will have the choice of either of the above- 
mentioned works. 

The Examination will be held at the Incorporated Law Society's Hall, 
Chancery Lane, London, and at some of the following towns: — 

Birmingham. Durham. Newcastle-on-Tyue. 

Brighton. Exeter. Oxford. 

Bristol. Lancaster. Plymouth. 

Cambridge. Leeds. Salisbury. 

Cardiff. Lincoln. Shrewsbury. 

Carlisle. Liverpool. Swansea. 

Carmarthen* Maidstone. Worcester. 

Chester. Manchester. York. 

• In answer to nameroas ioqnirics wo be^ to state that the fee for Examination, 
which 18 only payable on a candidate passing, is £1 if he be examined in London and 
iS2 if in the country. 
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Candidates are required hy the Judges' orders to give one calendar 
montKs notice to the Society, before the day appointed for Examination, 
of the language in which they propose to be examined, the place at 
which they wish to be examined, and their age and place of education, 

FORM OF NOTICE. 

PRELIMINABT EXAMINATION. 

ChrlstiAii and Notice is Hereby ffirwi, that qf aged mJio wa» educated 

SwAdSeM*^ fl^ intends on the and days of nexitopreseHt 

which lettera himself for Examination at previons to entering into Articles of 

will reach the Clerkship, and that he proposes to Be Examined in the Languiufe. 

^"lUSSJi't ^tedths da, of 187 

the nouce. [Signatnre of Candidate.] 



Intermediate Examination, under 23 Sf 24 Vict, c, 127, s. 9. 

The elementary works, in addition to book-keeping (mercantile), selected 
for the Intermediate Examination of persons under Articles of Clerkship 
executed after the 1st of January, 1861, for the year 1872, are — 

Chitty on Contracts, chapters 1 and 3, with the exception, in chapter 3, 
of section 1, relating to Contracts respecting R^ Property. 8th 
or 9th edition. 

Williams on the Principles of the Law of Real Property. 8th or 9di 
edition. 

J. W. Smith's Manual of £quity Jurisprudence. 9th or 10th edition. 

Mercantile Book-keeping. — The Examiners deal with this subject 
generally, and do not in their questions confine themselves to any par- 
ticular system. 

Candidates are required by the Judges' orders to give to the Incorporated 
Law Society one calendar month's notice before the commencement of the 
Term in which they desire to be examined. Candidates are also required to 
leave their Articles of Clerkship and Assignments (if any), duly stamped 
and registered, seven clear days before the commencement of such Term, 
together with answers to the questions as to due service and conduct up to 
that time. 

Candidates may be examined either in the term in which one half of 
their term of service will expire, or in one of the two terms next before, or 
one of the two terms next after one half of the term of service under their 
articles. 

The Examinations are held in the Hall of the Incorporated Law Society, 
Chancery Lane, London, in Hilary, Easter, Trinity and Michaelmas Terms. 

FORM OF NOTICE. 

Notice is hereby given, that A, B.,o/ who is now under Articles of Clerhsh^ 

to C, D,, of [or, who has served under Articles of Clerkship to C, D., and is new 

serving under an Assignment of such Articles of Clerkship to E. F,, or, as the ease 
may be"], intends to apply in Term next for Intermediate Examination, 

Dated the day of 187 . 

[Sig;Datare of Candidate,] 
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Final Examination, 

Candidates are usually examined in — 

Ck)minon and Statute Law, and Practice of the Coui*ts. 
Conveyancing. 

Equity, and Practice of the Courts. 
Bankruptcy, and Practice of the Courts. 
Criming Law, and Proceedings before Magistrates. 
Candidates are required to give notice of their intention to present them- 
selves for examination in the term previous to that in which they wish to 
be examined. 

Preliminary Examination of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

The next Preliminary Examination for the diplomas of Member and 
Fellow of this College will be held on or about Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 17th, 18th and 19th of December, 1872.* Candidates desirous 
of presenting themselves for this Examination must signify their intention 
of so doing to the secretary (at the College of Surgeons, Lincoln*s Lm Fields) 
on or before the 28th of November inst. 

The Compulsory subjects are the same as in the legal " Preliminary," 
except that no candidate will be passed who does not show a competent 
knowledge of the iSrst four rules, simple and compound, of vulgar fractions 
and of decimals; and the mathematics include Euclid, Books I. and II. or 
the subjects thereof, and algebra to simple equations inclusive. Candidates 
will also be required to translate a passage from the second book of CsBsar^s 
Commentaries, " De Bello Gallico." 

Papers will also be set on the following six subjects; and each candidate 
will be required to offer himself for Examination on one subject at least, at 
his option ; but no candidate will be allowed to offer himself for Examina- 
tion on more than four subjects: — 

1. Translation of a passage from the first Book of the Anabasis of 

Xenophon. 

2. Translation of a passage from X. B. Sain tine's '* Picciola." 

3. Translation of a passage from Schiller's '* Wilhelm Tell." 

Besides these translations into English^ the candidate will be required 
to answer Questions on the grammar of each subject^ whether compulsory 
or optional, 

4. Mechanics. The questions will be chiefly of an elementary 

character. 

5. Chemistry. The questions will be on the elementary facts of 

chemistry. 

6. Botany and Zoology. The questions will be on the classification 

of plants and animals. 

The quality of the handwriting and the spelling will be taken into 
account. 

A candidate in order to qualify himself for the Fellowship is required, in 
addition to the ordinaiy subjects, to pass* in Greek, French or German, and 
in one, at his option, of the remaining subjects in Part II. 

* The exact dates have not yet been fixed. 
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Preliminary Examination for the Bar. 

The PrelimiDarj Examipations for the Bar are usuallj held every 
Saturday during each legal term, and onoe in the week next preceding each 
legal term. B7 the Consolidated Regulations of the Four Inns of Court, 
it is provided that no Examiner shall attend unless two clear days' notice 
prior to the day appointed for his attendance shall have been given to the 
secretary of the Board of Examiners, by at least one candidate, of an in- 
tention to present himself on that day for Examination. The subjects of 
Examination are— (a) The English language; (b) The Latin language; 
and (c) English history. No Latin works are named by the ExaminerR in 
which candidates will be examined — Whence it is necessary that they should be 
tolerably well acquainted with the Latin language. Candidates are, how- 
ever, usually required to translate passages from the works of Sallust^ 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, &c. 



CHAPTER IL 

" HOW KANT HOURS A DAY DO TOU BECOHUEND ME TO STUDY ?** 

This question is so frequently addressed to us that we believe a few remarks 
on the subject will be esteemed by those of our younger readers who are 
now, or soon will be, actively engaged preparing for their examinations. 

There are exceptions to almost every rule that may be laid down ; and 
it is so in this instance, inasmuch as some persons can learn very quickly, 
and others take a considerable time to impress a subject on their memories. 
It is an admitted fact that he who learns quickly forgets quickly, but he 
who learns slowly seldom forgets what he learns, unless a long time elapse. 
This certainly appears to be the general rule. Now as we intend to dwell 
on several topics in this number of our magazine, we must endeavour to 
condense our views as much as possible. 

There can be no doubt that a man who is blessed with an excellent 
memory is not, generally speaking, so diligent in his studies as one who has 
a bad memory ; and though the former may manage to accomplish all that 
he sets himself to perform, how much more successful or greater would he be 
were he to work diligently at all times I We are even told that many eminent 
men would be far more eminent if they would only work, thus showing that 
they rely almost entirely on their splendid talents. A man is a poor judge 
of his own endowments, and for this reason we trust tliat few of our younger 
readers will mark themselves as being talented, and consequently omit to 
study diligently. It is for those who have had considerable experience to 
offer an opinion. 

The real point to be discussed is, " How many hours a day we recommend 
the student to study ?" Well, this mainly depends upon a student's abilities 
and strength, and the work to be accomplished. If, however, he have a 
good constitution, he may study all dny, taking a little exercise occasionally, 
for continuous work repays itself tenfold. 
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In recommending a coarse for the stndent's adoption, we must remind 
him that he mnst " work while he works." He will quite understand that 
sitting at a table with a book before him, and at the same time carving a 
piece of wood with a penknife, or sketching faces or grotesque figures, is 
not work of the proper kind. We mean real and attentive work, and one 
hour spent in this way is, it may be easily imagined, far better than days 
spent in what we feel bound to call complete idleness. We do not mean to 
say that a student should work until he becomes unwell, for we are quite 
aware that work and pleasure should go hand-in-hand, if we wish to improve 
ourselves both in body and mind ; indeed, we are fully impressed with the 
scholastic adage that " all work and no play, &c.," and we think it is a 
very sound doctrine. But the question is, how much time should be de- 
voted to "work" and " play" — we beg the student's pardon— "pleasure." 

Well, assuming that a student studies with a tutor, as is the invariable 
case when he intends presenting himself for examination, from say ten till 
one p.m., he ought to study for at least an hour before ten o'clock. At one 
he would probably have his luncheon, and he may then take a walk for an 
hour. He ought then to study from about half-past two until five o'clock^ 
resting, if, necessary, at intervals of half an hour during the time, in order 
that he may disconnect the subjects which he is studying, and gain renewed 
energy ; for we know it is a bad practice for a student who is just learning 
various subjects to take one after another, as he is very likely to confuse 
himself. At five o'clock he may take another walk or spend his time in 
reading books for pleasure or otherwise .until six or seven o'clock, when ho 
would probably have his dinner. If he pay attention to the above sugges- 
tions he need not study so much in the evening, but if he have a note-book 
he would do well to peruse it at intervals. He must bear in mind that we 
do not recommend this course to be adopted all the year round, but only 
during the period that he is actually preparing for examination — though 
if he aspires to a high position and wishes to become eminent in his profes- 
sion, there can be no objection to his pursuing it most rigidly. And ho 
will find that an honr^s recreation taken systematically afler work would be 
very *' sweet" and do him far more good than idling his time away all day, 
and just occasionally looking at a book and running away from it. 

While on this subject a few remarks on what we deem " work" may not 
be altogether out of place. A student may say "what do you call work ?" 
We reply that every subject undoubtedly requires a different kind of appli- 
cation. A student translating a passage from say'a Latin or Greek author 
phould not study as if he were reading history or geography. While 
translating a passage he should, unless he thinks fit to use a key, search in 
his dictionary for the meanings of all the words that he does not know and 
write them in a book for the purpose, or what is far better he should write 
out the translation as he proceeds — a sure method of impressing it on his 
memory. He should also make himself acquainted with the principal parts 
of the verbs, the various constructions of the language, the composition of 
words ; and if he does not understand any particular point he should take 
care to note it, in order that he may seek the opinion of his tutor. Again, if 
he is studying histoiy, he should either obtain questions adapted to the 
book he is using, and then answer them, or while he is reading he should take 
brief notes of the principal events; or if he does not mind disfiguring his 
book (though it will ever after be a proof of his industry) he should mark the 
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leading features with a pencil of lead or coloured dialk, 8d that the pmats 
may be impressed on his memory. He maj now saj what are the principal 
events ? and we do not think this is an improper question, — inasmuch aa 
the same points do not suit eveiy examination. Eyeiy ordeal has its 
characteristics— for instance, some history papers deal with chronology 
extensively, others with genealogy, and so on. But as a general rule 
acts of parliament, such as the Habeas Corpus Act, Test Act and Bill of 
Rights, are most important; but little attention need be paid to such 
interesting narratives as that of Alfred allowing the cakes to bam, and 
Blondel discovering his master Richard I., or the circmnstances out of which 
arose the couplet, — 

" The rat, the cat, and Lore! our dog. 
Rale all Eogland under a hog.** 

We think, however, that these trivial points are more easily rememb^^ 
than the more important facts. We cannot help thinking that many unau- 
thenticated narratives have been imported into the history to relieve the (to 
some) otherwise dryness of the work, though with the immeuse amount of 
bloodshed and misery related there appears to be very little that is dry, — not 
that there was so much bloodshed as we are informed, but it is a character- 
istic of historians that they invariably bring to light all the worst features 
of a reign, and many of them seem to think that he is a good historian who 
pictures with vividness and much colour scenes which are heart-rending. 
Indeed, we seldom hear of a synopsis being published without thinking 
that it probably contains a mere digest of battles, or all the dark events 
brought prominently forth ; such events consequently form an important 
feature in our modem works on the subject— hence in our Examination 
Papers. We fear we are guilty of being superiSuous by introducing our 
opinion just at this point, but we endeavour to make our remarks as inte- 
resting as we can. 

Now in studying geography the student should, as we have frequently 
remarked before, use his maps freely, and occasionally obtain blank maps 
with the rivers traced thereon, and he should fill in all the most Important 
points, the courses of rivers, &c., &c. If he should experience difficulty 
in remembering, sat/ a list of the peaks comprised in the Grampian range 
of mountains, he should shut himself in his study and repeat them over 
about ten, fifteen or twenty times and he will soon achieve his object, for 
when a student has a bA4 niemory there is nothing like repeating what he 
has to learn over and over again ; and, though it may appear tedious and 
childish, the result will be highly satisfactory. 

Thus it may be seen that our idea that '' hard work produces profitable re- 
sults, and that easy work (?) is useless," is illustrated by our remarks. We 
append a tabular statement, which may be modified according to the habits 
of the student : — 

Study say from } past 8, till J past 9, a.m. 

„ „ 10 » *> P.M. 

.» » J past 2 „ 5, „ 

99 99 8 „ 10 „ 

The above remarks apply equally to all students ; for candidates studying 
for the Intermediate and linal Examinations should have stated times for 
work, and should, moreover, take notes while they are reading. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that too many notes are useless, but if taken 
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moderately and clearly they are very useful. A candidate for the Inter- 
mediate should copy out the maxims of equity, with illustrations, as well as 
the definitions of such terms as " Constructive Fraud," and so on. Uqtil 
he does take notes he can form no adequate idea of the value of them. If 
he enters in a note-hook particulars of the principal Acts of Parliament, with 
their dates, they will not only be impressed upon his mind while he is doing 
so, but he will have the advantage of carrying the leading features about 
with him, and he can peruse them when he is in the train, the omnibus, or 
the park. 

System is the great secret of success in all things. We need only refer 
to the biographies of the most eminent men that have attained high posi- 
tions in their respective professions to show that it is the " basis " of every- 
thing. We are quite willing to believe that the student who has always 
been careless will experience some difficulty in pursuing a systematic 
course, but after a while ne will discover that it will conduce materially to 
his success. 



CHAPTER III. 

CRITICAL REVIEWS. 

Review of the Papers set for the June Preliminary Examination in 
Arts of the Royal College of Surgeons, 1872. 

Though this Magszine is published more particularly in the interest of 
Law Students, we trust that they will not consider we are encroaching upon 
their space by offering a few practical, and, we hope, useful remarks on the 
above Examination, especially as we form classes in the seyeral subjects, 
which are attended by the sons of medical gentlemen of eminence and 
Others residing in all parts of England who patronize this Magazine. 

It cannot be doubted, that, as a whole, the Preliminary Examination of 
the College of Surgeons is rather more difficult than the Preliminary Law, 
both on account of the number of papers and the extent of the questions. 
It is true that the English Language, History and Geography Papers are 
much easier, and some would consider the Arithmetic Paper so, because in 
the Preliminary Law there are so many sums which appeal rather to a 
candidate's common sense, or, we should say, reasoning powers, than his 
knowledge of rules of Arithmetic. 

There are but two preliminary (Medical) Examinations held annually, 
viz. in June and December — hence it may be imagined that the Examiners 
consider that, after a Student has completed his ordinary course of studies, 
and laid a fair foundation, it requires in every instance at least six months 
to make himself proficient in the various subjects of Examination. We 
have, however, been fortunate enough to pass many candidates in half the 
time, and some in eight or nine weeks, but we are bound to admit that, 
unlike the Preliminary Law Examination (for which candidates may usually 
be prepared in a veiy few weeks), the latter instances were rather the 
exception than the rule. 

.Everything Appears veiy difficult until we ''probe" it, and just so with 
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this examination, for on a candidate perusing the papers, he maj think 
thej are unsunnountable, but with ordinary attention he will find all the 
difficulties disappear imperceptibly. Knowledge, we are all aware, is a most 
powerful weapon, but experience is far more powerful, though one without 
the other is useless ; but we shall see that in most cases thej are inseparable. 
Take for an instance a candidate preparing for examination. He will as a 
rule look at the questions recently asked, or, if jou like, daring the last 
year or eighteen months, and in these he Will make himself proficient ; but 
alas, he will probably not meet with a single question in his examination. 
Here then he lacks experience, and we will endeavour to show him what 
we mean. He ought to study not only those questions which have been set 
recently, but also those which are of the same nature, and likely to be asked 
at subsequent Examinations. Again, it is impossible for a student in a few 
months to make himself acquainted with the style of the questions thai 
have been asked for years past, whereas a person who has been through 
innumerable courses knows in a minute what questions are applicable to an 
Examination. We make these remarks merely for the purpose of showing 
that a candidate wastes his time in working up back questions only ; for the 
Examiners are not only learned, but, in consequence of their great expe- 
rience, acute men, and it undoubtedly occurs to them that almost the 
primary step that a candidate takes is to fortify himself with previous 
questions, and work them up. Of course some questions frequently 
re-ftppetfr, but the number is so small, and the value attached to the answers 
so insignificant, that the candidate will not be much benefited ; indeed it 
has often occurred to us that some questions are only repeated two or three 
times for the purpose of ascertaining those candidates who have been paying 
the greatest attention to the questions which have already appeared. This 
cannot affect a candidate, but it is always as well to avoid a parroted style, 
which is the great art in preparing specially for an examination. Some 
persons consider that special instruction, termed " coaching," is a system 
by which candidates are made to learn by heart something which they do 
not understand, but it is needless to say that their opinions are entirely 
erroneous. As we do not desire to convert our criticism of the questions 
into an essay, we shall proceed at once to perform our task. 

The English Grammar and Composition paper opens with a request 
that candidates will write a short essay on the playground of their school, 
or on the Cinchona plant or on bronze. We need scarcely remark that the 
majority of the candidates selected the first subject, for although they pro- 
bably anticipated a metal being named as a subject for the theme, seeing 
that " iron," " tin" and " copper" are often set, " bronze" came upon them 
rather suddenly. All the questions, except the piece for analysis, are easy. 
The last question, which required candidates to name the parts of speech 
to which the several meanings of certain words belong, presented no diA- 
culty in the way of our pupils ; indeed, they were especially strong on the 
point, for our note-books contained all the requisite information. The 
following lines were to be parsed: — 

« It happened on a summer's holiday, 
That to the greenwood shade he took his way.'* 

The Geography paper presents no peculiai- features for comment. Can- 
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didates were required to name the seas (generally) which wash the shores 
of England, Scotland and Ireland respectively ; the principal mountain 
region in each of the three countries and its general elevation approxi- 
mately; the four pnncipal rivers of the British Isles, and the course of one 
of them. They were also required to state where certain towns in the 
British Isles were situated and for what they are remarkable; and to 
classify Glamorgan, Norfolk, Dorset, Stafford, York and Lancaster, as 
(I) manufacturing, (2) mining, (3) agricultural, (4) pastoral; also to name 
the situation of a few well-known seaports in Europe. The other ques- 
tions were general in their character, and therefore admit of free 
answers. With such a summary, comment is unnecessary; but we again 
urge candidates to use their maps and postpone leamiDg the heights of 
mountains and the lengths of rivers until they know the capes, bays and 
chief divisions of a country. More than half the number of questions is 
devoted to the British Isles — hence only a general knowledge of Europe is 
necessaiy. Candidates should make lists of the principal rivers for them- 
selves as follows: — 

Arithmetic.'] Bj carefully studying ColensOj candidates will find no 
difficulty in answering all the questions in this paper. After a few examples 
in notation and numeration, simple and compound division and multiplica- 
tion, the candidate was required to add together certain fractions and simplify 

4iX(?0fT>,) 

(fofj-f) 

also to express 41-yg^ as a decimal and 3*2746 as a fraction. The last two 
questions are not so easy. 

English History,"] We have lately written so much on this subject 
that we do not propose at present to revive the question as to how a can- 
didate should study it The paper is rather easy, and the questions do not 
require such exhaustive answers as those set fur the Preliminary Law 
Examination. When candidates are asked to give some account of a 
historical character, they have the advantage of selecting one from at least 
six or seven, whereas in many Examinations only one or two are named. 
This also applies to acts qf parliament ; but the following is the most 
difficult (?) question: "Give the dates, with results, of the following 
battles : — Evesham, Bannockburn, Naseby, Dunbar, Scdgemoor." 

The Latin paper contains a piece for translation selected from the second 
book of Caesar's Commentaries, " De Bello Gallico," and six grammatical 
questions founded on the extract. Candidates were first required to decline 
throughout and give the gender of multitudinem, loco, collis, aciem^ 
planitie, lateris; the case and government of certain Terbs which can 
only be done with the extract. This was followed by a question re- 
quiring them to write down the principal parts of supersedere^ auderent^ 
patebatf instructa, redibat^ editus; and the imperative and the perfect 
subjunctire of statuit^ redibatj habebaty &c. A candidate who possesses a 
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fair knowledge of Latin can become proficient in this subject in two or 
three months at the most 

Euclid.'] Candidates were required to work out rather short propo- 
sitions. Ihej were also asked to define a plane rectilinear anglCy a right 
anglcy a parallelogram^ a square and a rhombus. No really practical 
suggestions can be given for the study of this subject. We are in the habit 
of meting out for the advantage of our backward pupils those propositions 
likely to be set ; but we do not resort to such a means of assisting them 
until we are thoroughly impressed that all hopes of their being able to 
remember and understand the whole of the first and second books have 
vanished. 

French,] The piece for translation is very easy, and the (6) grammatical 
questions are based on the extract This is the last question in the paper : 
In the following sentences correct the past participles in italics.— Combien 
de lettres a-t-il ecritf Voici la reponse que j'ai regu de lui. Plusiears 
dames se sent presents h la porte, je les ai /ait entrer. Sa femme les a 
laisse avec lui, et 8*en est alle. 

Algebra,] Afler examples in multiplication, division, and G. C. M., 
candidates were required to find the square root of — 

ajfi — 6a:5 + 13ar*— 32ar2 + 24a: + 36 

and to solve two examples in equations. The last problem is somewhat 
similar to those set in the Preliminary Law Examinations, but in the latter 
they must not be worked out by algebra, as the use of it is strictly 
forbidden. 

Greek,] The piece for translation is extracted from the first book of 
the Anabasis of Xenophon, and the grammatical questions, as in the Latin, 
are based on the extract Candidates were asked to decline ~ arparca^ 
o-rparifeiract vputvTtQ ; and throughout the plural /3a9(\ca. hwoivyia, CiOcXifWay; 
also to compare fni:pov and woXvr; and to illustrate by instances taken from 
the passage for translation (i) the use of the Greek article with an infinitive 
mood, (ii) the difierence between the imperfect and aorist tenses. After a 
few more questions of an ordinary character, candidates were asked to 
render the following short sentences in Greek : The men are wise ; The 
same soldiers ; I reckon you friends and allies. 

There can be no practical advantage in dealing with the other papers, 
for those who really intend preparing for the Examination ought to obtain 
the questions and look for themselves. But as there are many of our 
readers we know who contemplate presenting themselves for the Examina- 
tion ere long, we furnish them with a brief review of the principal (com- 
pulsory) papers. We ought not, however, in justice to ourselves, to pass 
from this subject without adding that we were fortunate enough to antici- 
pate the majority of the questions, and that the pieces for the Latin, French 
and Greek tianslations were among those parts to which we had specially 
directed the attention of our pupils. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A FEW BEMABKS ON THE IMPROYEMENT OF THE MEMOBT. 

Is memorj the purveyor of reason ? If so, onght we not to do all in our 
power to cultivate or improve it. We have frequently had occasion to re- 
mark that many inapt individuals have an extraordinary advantage over 
acute and energetic men in consequence of their brilliant memories. Some 
are bom with a memory, some cultivate the " rough diamond." Nature is 
kind indeed when she bestows this gift ; but let those who are not so 
blessed console themselves that " art " treads very closely on nature's steps, 
and very often supplies missing links. 

It would be absurd on our part to argue for a moment that it is possible 
to supply endowments which have not been conferred on an individual by 
nature, but still wo all know a great deal may be done towards attaining a 
point of perfection; and in the case of the memory, nothing can be more 
simple than to cultivate it, provided it be done before a person is twenty- 
one years of age, and even then there are various degrees of success. 

It is absolutely essential that if a person wishes to enter the legal pro- 
fession and attain a tolerably high position, he should have a good memory ; 
but those who have bad memories must not run away with the idea that 
there is no means of improvement. 

For the benefit of those who aspire to something beyond merely passing 
an examination, viz., distinction in aflerlife, we offer the following 
remarks. 

There is, as we sa'd on a previous occasion, a distinction between 
memory and recollection. Memory retains ideas without any or little 
effort; but recollection implies an effort to recall ideas that are past. 
Great care should, therefore, be taken not to confuse them. Indeed we 
have been frequently told by some that they have good memories, because 
they could recollect certain incidents which occurred years ago. If any 
peculiar means be adopted to impress a subject or event or any extra- 
ordinary incident on the mind, the person remembering it would surely not 
say he has a good memory (?) A person may remember perfectly well 
the circumstance of the Prince of Wales going to St, Paul's on Thanks- 
giving Day, or the recent attempt (!) on the life of Her Majesty, or the 
opening of the Bethnal Green Museum, but yet would not remember a 
single fact that he may have read in a book, though he had gone over it 
twenty times. Hence it is perfectly apparent that the excitement or the 
peculiarity of the former events makes an indelible mark on the memory. 
We therefore see that measures ought to be adopted, as far as possible, to 
deal with facts and circumstances very clearly. Is it not a fact that many 
persons can derive benefit by copying what they have to learn. A person, 
as a rule, cannot write as quickly as he can read. We often, while lectur- 
ing, make certain remarks in order that our hearers may be impressed with 
what we say, and in innumerable instances we have been informed that 
whenever we have again referred to the various points of the same subject 
the remarks crossed the memory with them. 

The memory, we contend, ought to be cultivated when a person is young 
— when the brain is growing. No doubt there are many ways of improv<- 
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ing it; but the simplest and, at the same time, the most effectual method 
for the student to adopt is to learn a verse of poetry everj evening, just 
before he retires to rest, and say it by heart on the following morning. 
If he continue this practice for two or three months he will certainly 
derive incalculable benefit from it It would surely not take him many 
minutes to learn say either of the following verses, and in time he would 
have his memory stored with many interesting pieces: — 

** How happy is he bom and ttoght 
That senreth not another's will; 
Whose armonr is his honest thonght. 
And simple truth his utmost slull I*' 



** Lament who will, in frnitless tears, 

The speed with which oar moments flj, 
I sigh not oTer vanished years, 
Bat watch the years that hasten by.*' 



** Keep pushing — ^'tis y 

Than sitting aside, 
And dreaming and sighing 

And waiting the tide. 
In life's earnest battle 

They only prevail 
Who daily march onward 

And never say fail 1" 

Some persons prefer studying in the evening, others rise at four o'clock 
in the moining. We recommend those who have not laid down any rule, 
to adopt the K>llowing course. They should retire to rest about an hour 
or an hour and a-half before their usual time, and continue studying the 
required work until they gradually fall asleep. We must here remind 
them to be careful where they place the lamp. On the following morning 
they should read the work once or twice, and say it without the book, or 
if it be work which they do not wish to learn word for word, they may ask 
a friend to hear them. This method will, in Inost cases, have the desired 
effect, and the matter will be retained in the memory for months, ah ! years. 
The matter becomes, as it were, photographed on the mind. In our younger 
days we tried this method, and have since recommended it to our pupils, 
who have assured us that they also derived considerable benefit from it. 
Of course the student must continue it for two or three months, though he 
will derive some benefit after a few trials. 

As we have taken upon ourselves to treat of so many subjects in this 
number, we must postpone further remarks until another time. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SYNOPSIS OF LEADING AUTHORS, STATESMEN, POETS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 

[ABBAXOSD IV CIUOIIOXXMICAL ORDER.] 

Brunswick Period — continued. 

WILLIAM LAMB (Viscount Melbourne): prime minister of England; 
was the second son of Lord Melbourne, and was bom March 16th, 
1779 A.D. He studied for the bar, and became a member of 
Lincoln's Inn. Having become the representative of the family on 
the death of his elder brother, he was brought into the House of 
Commons, and gradually rose to great distinction. In 1827 he 
became secretary for Ireland, but in 1828 he resigned office, and the 
same year was called up to the House of Lords by the death of his 
father. In 1830 he was appointed secretary of the home depart- 
ment. In March, 1834, on the retirement of Lord Grey, Lord 
Melboiu*ne succeeded to the premiership, but in the autumn of the 
same year the removal of Lord Althorpe from the leadership of the 
House of Commons so weakened the government, that William IV. 
dismissed it In 1836 Lord Melbourne was once more made first 
lord of the treasury. In 1837 Lord Melbourne's government, which 
had become gradually weakened by the attacks of a powerful 
majority in the upper house, gained new strength from the accession 
of Queen Victoria. From this period to the close of his official 
career, he devoted himself to the task of instructing the Queen in 
the exercise of her important functions, and in this sphere of duty 
his talents were so eminently displayed as to elicit expressions of 
approbation even from his political opponents. In 1839 Lord 
Melbourne resigned, but he once more returned to office, and finally 
resigned his high office in 1841. He died November 24, 1848. 

THOMAS MOORE : Ireland's national poet; was bom at Dublin in 
1779 A.D. In his thirteenth year he contributed to the "Antho- 
logia," a Dublin Magazine. In 1799 he proceeded to London with 
the view of keeping his terms in the Middle Temple and publishing 
by subscription a translation of Anacreon, which, through the good 
offices of the Earl of Moira, was dedicated to the Prince of Wales. 
His next publication was entitled '' The Poetical Works of the late 
Thomas Little," printed in 1802, with the Horatian motto ** Lusisse 
pudet." In 1803 he obtained a government appointment at Bermuda, 
bat speedily lefb his duties to be performed by a deputy, and visited 
the United States. In 1806 he published two volumes of Odes and 
Epistles, which were severely criticised in the " Edinburgh Review." 
In consequence of that article Jeffi*ey and Moore met as duellists at 
Chalk Farm, but no harm was done, and they afterwards became 
great friends. Lord Byron commemorated the event in his '* English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers," and Moore sent Byron a challenge, 
but it led to a sincere friendship between them. In 1813 he went 
to live at Ashbourne in Derbyshire, and wrote his ^^Intercepted 
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Letters; or, the Twopenny Post-bag;" and his " Sacred Songs," and 
commenced his Oriental romance, ''Lai I a Rookh," the copj of 
which was secured to Messrs. Longman, the pablishers, for the sum 
of 3,000 guineas. The work was hailed with a burst of admiration, 
and eastern travellers and Orientals hare borne testimony to the 
singular accuracy of Moore's descriptions. He afterwards pub- 
lished " The Fudge Family in Paris," " Rhymes on the Road," and 
" The Loves of the Angels," the former the result of his visit to 
Italy, and the latter founded on an eastern story. His reputation 
was greatly increased by his ** Life of Sheridan," which he pub- 
lished in 1825. This was followed in 1827 by '<The Epicurean," a 
prose tale, dedicated to Lord John Russell. In 1830 he produced 
" The Life of Lord Byron," in two volumes, quarto, for which he 
received 2,000 guineas. His next works were the " Life of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald," in two volumes, 8vo., 1831, and the " History 
of Ireland," written for Lardner*B Cyclopaedia. His latter years were 
clouded by a loss of memory. A love of music never left him but 
with life. Died February, 1852 a.d. 

SHERIDAN KNOWLES: dramatist and theologian; was born at Cork 
in 1784, A.D. His father was author of a "Dictionary of the 
English Language," and among his relatives were Sheridan the 
great orator and Sheridan the lexicographer. He appeared occa- 
sionally as an actor. His first really original play was ** Caius 
Gracchus," acted at Belfast in 1815. This was followed by •* Vir- 
ginius," « William Tell," " Love," " The Hunchback," "The Love 
Chase" and many others. In his old age he became a Baptist 
preacher and polemical theologian; making speeches at Exeter 
Hall. Died at Torquay, November, 1862. 

HENRY JOHN TEMPLE (Third Viscount Palmerston): prime 
minister of England; was bom at Westminster on the 20th October, 
1784 A.D. Lord Palmerston was descended from the brother of Sir 
William Temple, the friend of William IH. In 1806 he offered 
himself as a candidate for the representation of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, but he was defeated. He renewed this attempt in 1807 and 
again in 1811, and on the last occasion was elected, and for the next 
twenty years sat in parliament for the University. He was made 
a lord of the admiralty in 1807. In 1809, under the ministry of 
Perceval, he was appointed secretary at war, a post which did not 
give him a seat in the cabinet. For about twenty years, through 
all sorts of changes, under the governments of Lord Liverpool, 
Canning, Lord Goderich and the Duke of Wellington, Palmerston 
kept his place at the war office. In April, 1818, he was shot at by 
an officer at the Horse Guards, but was only slightly hurt The 
officer was found to be insane, and spent the rest of his life in 
Bedlam. Lord Palmerston was one of the contributors to the satire 
on the Liberal party, entitled " The New Whig Guide," the other 
writers being Sir Robert Peel and Wilson Croker. After Canning's 
death, Palmerston was recognized as the ablest of his disciples and 
the greatest master of foreign affiiirs. In May, 1828, he resolved 
to follow the example of Huskisson in retiring from the Wellington 
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administration. In November, 1830^ a whig ministry was formed, 
and Palmerston became secretary of state for foreign affairs, a post 
which he filled with the greatest ability till September, 1841. The 
leading features of his foreign policy were the establishment of the 
kingdom of Belgium, the Quadruple Alliance for the defence of the 
then existing monarchies of Spain and Portugal, and the brilliant 
exploit by which he completely defeated the aggressive attempt of 
Mehemet Ali in Syria; the siege and capture of the fortress of 
St. Jean d'Acre in 1840. Under the Peel ministry (1841—1846) 
Palmerston was in opposition ; became foreign secretary again on 
the formation of the whig ministry under Lord John Russell, and 
held that office till 1851. In 1845 he declared himself in favour of 
the repeal of the corn laws. Lord Palmerston, hastily and without 
consulting his colleagues in the cabinet, pronounced in favour of 
Louis Napoleon and the coup cTetai by which he made himself 
master of France, and he had to resign. In the coalition ministry of 
Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston accepted the post of home secre- 
tary. In February, 1855, the coalition was dissolved and Palmerston 
was called to the highest office in the state. As prime minister he 
successfully carried out the policy of alliance with France and the 
war with Russia, which ended with the fall of Sebastopol in Sep- 
tember, 1855. As the government was in the minority (1858), 
Lord Palmerston resigned, and the second Derby administration 
succeeded, but a year later Palmerston was called to be prime 
minister. He was prime minister for a greater number of years 
than any man in this century except Lord Liverpool, and retained 
his marvellous popularity to the last. He died on the 18th October, 
1865, at his seat Brockett Hall, Herefordshire. On the 27th his 
remains were interred with public honours in Westminster Abbey, 
where they rest near those of Pitt, Fox, Grattan, Castlereagh and 
the two Cannings. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM: an eminent poet, novelist and miscellaneous 
writer; was bom at Blackwood in Dumfriesshire in 1785 a.d. He 
was apprenticed to a stonemason. He managed, however, by read- 
ing to acquire much information ; and in 1810 he went to London, 
where he at first earned a maintenance by contributing to periodicals 
and reporting for the press. At a later period he obtained employ- 
ment in the studio of the sculptor Chan trey as principal assistant 
Among his numerous works are '* Sir Marmadude Maxwell," a 
drama ; " Paul Jones" and " Sir Michael Scott," novels ; the Lives 
of Bums and Sir David Wilkie, besides many ballads, poems and 
lyrics ; but his most important work, and that bv which he is best 
known south of the Tweed, is, "The Lives of British Painters, 
Sculptors and Architects." Died 1842. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL (Bart.): prime minister of England, and the most 
distinguished English statesman of his age; was born February 5th, 
1788 A.D. His ^ther, in 1809, brought him into parliament as 
member for Cashel, and the House of Commons became thenceforth 
the arena of his life. In 1811 he was appointed under secretary of 
state for the colonies under the Perceval administration. In 1812 
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he was made chief secretarj for Ireland — an office which he held 
with much advantage to the country till 1818. In 1817 he was 
elected one of the members for the UniYersitj of Oxford. He 
remained oat of office for four years, during which period he carried 
' through his famous currency measure, and in 1822 became secretary 
of state for the home department. On the accession of Canning to 
the premiership in 1827, he i-efused to take office under that dis- 
tinguished statesman ; but he returned, in 1828, to the office of 
home secretary under the Duke of Wellington. The change in his 
opinions upon Catholic emancipation having excited great dissatis- 
faction among his constituents, he resolved to give them an oppor- 
tunity of recording their sentiments : he was opposed and beaten 
by Sir Robert H. Inglis, but found his way back' to parliament for 
the small borough of Westbury. On May 3, 1830, he succeeded 
his father in the baronetcy and also as member for Tarn worth, which 
he continued to represent till his death. The death of Earl Spenser 
in 1834 having affisrded the king a pretext for dismissing his whig 
ministers. Sir Robert Peel was summoned from Rome, whither he 
had gone with his family in the course of a continental tour, and 
requested to form a ministry ; but he resigned in the following year. 
In the summer of 1841 Lord Melbourne resigned, and Sir Robert 
Peel was once more placed at the head of affairs. The Peel cabinet 
having disagreed as to matters arising out of the famine which, in 
the autumn of 1845, threatened to s'weep over the country, they 
resigned in December. Lord John Russell attempted to form a 
government, but was prevented by personal disputes, and afler some 
vain efforts he abandoned the task, and Sir Robert Peel vras again 
reinstated. In the opening of the session of 1846, he announced, to 
the surprise of all, his intention of repealing the com laws. Though 
he experienced considerable opposition, the com laws were abolished 
in June, 1846, and free trade proclaimed as the commercial policy 
of the country. At this time Sir Robert Peel resigned office, a 
coalition of whigs and protectionists having defeated him on the 
Irish Coercion Bill. The last time he spoke in the House of Com- 
mons was on Friday, the 28th June, 1850, on the discussion of the 
foreign policy of the government. On the aflemoon of the following 
day, while riding up Constitution Hill, his horse started and threw 
him over its head, falling heavily upon him. He was conveyed 
home, and his medical attendants were instantly with him, but he 
grew gradually worse, and expired July 2nd, to the great regret of 
all classes of the community. Sir Robert Peel was the reformer of 
the criminal code, the introducer of an effective system of police, 
the founder of a system of currency which has been lauded by the 
most eminent financiers, the restorer of civil equality to Christians 
and all denominations, and his last and greatest achievement was the 
introduction into British policy of the principles of Free Trade. 

GEORGE GORDON BYRON (Lord Bvron): grandson of the Hon. 
John Byron, the eminent naval commander and circumnavigator; 
was born January 22nd, 1788 a.d. His father died in 1791, leaving 
his widow and son almost destitute. Mrs. Byron retired to her 
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uatire city of Aberdeen in order to live within the limits of her 
scanfy income, and placed her son earlj in the grammar-school of 
that cily ; but when, in 1798, bj the death of his gre^t uncle with- 
out issue, he became possessed of the family title and estates he was 
placed under the guardianship of Lord Carlisle, who sent him to 
Harrow. In 1805 he went to Cambridge, and there became chiefly 
remarkable for his eccentric habits and his defiance of discipline. 
On quitting Cambridge he took up his residence at Newstead Abbey, 
and soon after published his " Hours of Idleness." It met with most 
severe censure from the " Edinburgh Review," and Byron amply 
revenged himself in the celebrated satire of " English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers." About this time he experienced a great disap- 
pointment in seeing Miss Cbatworth, who had been the early object 
of his love, married to another. He resolved on an excursion to the 
Continent, and was accompanied by his friend and fellow collegian 
John Cam Hobhouse, Esq. ; and after a stay of two years he 
returned and gave to the world the fii-st two cantos of " Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage." This was quickly succeeded by " The 
Giaour," " The Bride of Abydos," " Lara," " The Corsair," &c., 
and the noble bard became the poetical idol of the day. In January, 
1815, he married Anna Isabella, only daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke 
Noel ; but the union was not productive of happiness, and they 
separated soon after the birth of a daughter. He again went to the 
Continent with a deteimi nation not to return to his native country. 
Among the poems written during his stay in Italy are, " Manfred," 
" Beppo," " Mazeppa," " Cain, a Mystery," the third and fourth 
cantos of " Childe Harold," several tragedies, and *' Don Juan" — 
admitted to be his greatest work. In 1823 the state of the Greeks 
awoke his sympathy, and he resolved to devote his fortune, his pen, 
and his sword to their cause ; but he was suddenly assailed by 
disease and expired of a fever at Missolonghi on the 19th of April, 
1824, in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 

DIONYSIUS LARDNER: an eminent man of science; was bom in 
Dublin in 1793 a.d.; educated in his native city and placed in his 
father's office with a view to his becoming an attorney. Evincing 
a distaste for that profession, he went to Cambridge, where, in 1817, 
he obtained a B.A. degree, and for ten years remained at the Univer- 
sity, publishing at fir^^t various treatises on mathematics, including 
the diflerential and integral calculus, and subsequently on the steam 
engine. For this he obtained a gold medal from the Royal Dublin 
Society, and his reputation being now established, he began to con- 
tribute to the " Edinburgh Encyclopaedia" and the " Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana," writing elaborate articles on pure mathematics as 
well as on the applied sciences. In 1827, on the establishment of 
the London University, Dr. Lardner accepted the chair of natural 
philosophy and astronomy; and removing to London, he set on foot a 
scheme for the "Cabinet Encyclopaedia.** In 1840 he went to the 
United States and delivered, with much success, a series of lectures 
which have since been published. Dr. Lardner has written much 
on " Railway Economy." He also published his very useful " Hand- 
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book of Natural Philosophy/' and the serial — the ^^ Museum of 
Science and Art." Died 1859. 

FELICIA DOROTHEA HEMANS : an amiable and accomplished 
poetess ; was bom at Liverpool in 1794; she married joung; but 
her marriage was unhappy ; and, after the birth of five children, a 
permanent separation between herself and her husband took place. 
After her establishment at St. Asaph was broken up, she retired to 
Wavertree, near Liverpool, but remained about three years only, when 
she settled in Dublin, where she died on the 16th of May, 1835, in 
the forty-first year of her age, leaving five sons to mourn her loss. 
Her works, consisting for the most part of Ij'rical compositions, have 
been collected and published in seven volumes. Among them are 
"Vespers of Palermo," "The Forest Sanctuary," "Records of 
Women," " Songs of the AflTections," " National Lyrics, and Songs 
for Music," &c. Felicia Hemans, in her imagination, was rich, 
chaste and glowing, and in her social intercourse she was no less 
amiable than vivacious. 

THOMAS ARNOLD: head master of Rugby and professor of modem 
history in the university of Oxford; was born in 1795 a.d. He 
became fellow of Oriel in 1816, was ordained priest in 1828 and the 
same year settled at Rugby. By his force of moral character and 
his singular faculty of goveming he effected an immense reform in 
Rugby school. In 1841 he was made regius professor of modern 
history, Oxford; but only lived to deliver one course of lectures. 
He left a " History of Rome " (a noble work, but unfinished), an 
edition of Thucydides with notes and dissertations, several volumes 
of sermons and a collection of miscellaneous works. Died 1842. 

THOMAS BABINGTON MAC AULA Y (Lord Macaulat): one of 
the most eminent of English historians and critics; was bora at 
Rothley Temple, in Leicestershire, October 25th, 1800 a.d. He 
was called to the bar in 1823. In the same year with the insertion 
of his article on Milton, he commenced that career as an essayist in 
which he is perhaps unrivalled, and certainly has never been sur- 
passed. Not long afterwards he was appointed commissioner of 
bankruptcy, and in 1830 returned to parliament as member for 
Calne. He was subsequently made secretary to the Board of 
Control, and zealously defended the policy of the Grey ministry in 
the debates on the Reform Bill. His mission to. India, as member 
and legal adviser of the supreme council, was to draw up a new code 
of Indian law, which was published after his return to England in 
1838. In 1839 he was made secretary of war and was elected M.P. 
for Edinburgh in 1840. Two years afterwards he published his 
" Lays of Ancient Rome,'* which were soon followed by a collected 
edition of his essays. In 1846 he was appointed paymaster to the 
forces, with a seat in the cabinet; but lost his seat for Edinburgh 
in 1847, for his opinions on the subject of the grant to Maynooth. 
But his constituents showed their regret for his loss by returaine 
him, free of expense, in 1852, and he continued their member untO 
he was raised to the peerage in 1857, under the title of Baron 
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Macaulaj, of Rothley. Four volumes of his " History of England" 
appeared during his life; a fifth, which had not received the full bene- 
fit of his final revision, has been published since his death, which took 
place in his 60th year, December 28th, 1859. Lord Macaulay was 
a most brilliant essayist; his sentences are never complicated; his 
language exhibits a purity which has been guarded by an instinctive 
jealousy. Foreign idioms or even foreign words, which come 
naturally to the pens of other writers, are by him most carefully 
eschewed; not a phrase which is not English can be found through- 
out his volumes. Following up the advice we gave in our article 
" How to become an Orator," we strongly recommend all students 
to read Macaulay's elegant productions. 

RICHARD COBDEN : the distinguished advocate and promoter of free 
trade ; was bom at Dunford, near Midhurst, in Sussex, in 1804 a.d. 
After serving an apprenticeship in a London warehouse, he became, 
in 1830, partner in a firm in the cotton trade at Manchester. As he 
took deep interest in the political activity of the time—the dis- 
cussions on, and the passing of, the Reform Bill — he set out in 1834 
on a tour through Egypt, Greece, Turkey, and the United States. 
On his return he commenced his career as political economist by 
the publication of his pamphlets *^ England, Ireland and America," 
and " Russia." About this time he took an active part in founding 
the Manchester " Athenaeum." In 1838 the Anti-Corn Law League 
was formed. In 1841 Mr. Cobden entered parliament as member 
for Stockport, for which he had unsuccessfully stood four years 
earlier, and in 1846 his great earnestness and unremitting labour 
were rewarded by the repeal of the com laws. He then made a 
continental tour, and was received in the chief cities with high 
honours. His services were acknowledged by a national subscrip- 
tion, and during his absence he was elected M.P. for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 1847. He again visited America, and while 
absent was elected for Rochdale. In 1859 he was offered by Lord 
Palmerston the presidentship of the Board of Trade, which he de- 
clined. The offer of a baronetcy and a seat in the Privy Council 
was made to him and declined, as well as other important offices. 
He died in London, 2nd April, 1865. 

( To be continued,) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

the questions asked at the preliminary examination held on the 
17th and 18th days of july, 1872, with the answers. 



I. English Compositwn. 

II. „ Language, 
IIL „ HUtortf, 
rv. Geography of Europe and of the British Isles, 

V. Arithmetic, 

VI. Elementary Knowledge of Latin, 
VII. French Grammar, 



I. English Composition, 

Candidates were requested to write an essay or letter, not less than two 
pages in length, on one of the following subjects : — 
(1.) Continental Travelling. 
(2.) English Writers of Sonnets. 
(3.) Autumn. 
(4.) Influence. 

(5.) Cave ab homine unius libri. 
(6.) The Uses of History. 
(7.) Athletic Sports. 



1. What are the 
principles on 
which a perfect 
alphabet should be 
constructed ? and 
show to what ex- 
tent the English 
alphabet falls short 
of this perfection. 



II. English Language, 

A perfect alphabet shoald contain a distinct symbol for each 
simple sound, and no sound should have more than one symbol. 
Moreover, similar sounds should be represented by similar 
symbols. Now, in the English alphabet, *' A" has four sounds: 
the open (" father"), and the short (»* mat*'), the broad (" gall"), 
and the long (** came"). The last two of these four sounds are 
represented also by aw (" bawl"), by on (" bought") and an 
(" taught"); by ay (" pay"), ey and ei (" they," "their"), and 
by ea and ai (" pear," •* pair"). 

" O" has three sounds, the short (" cot"), the long or open 
(« wrote"), and the broad (" move"). 

<* £" has a long and a short sound {** beet," « bed"> The 
first is represent^ also by i ("machine"), by eo ("people"), 
ea (" dear"), ei (*' conceive"); and the second before r by short 
i ("dirty"), and by eo ("jeopardy"). 

Of the four diphthongal sounds. En is represented by n 
("mule"), en ("fend"), ne ("ague"); Oi ("voice") is repre- 
sented by ov (" boy"), and On (" mouse"), hj ow (" blow"). 
In the vowel sounds, therefore, there are five single letters and 
four diphthongs to represent sixteen sounds, and these sounds 
are a^ain represented b^ some twenty vowels, either singly, or 
in nnion with others. Upon examination, seven of the conso- 
nants will be found to represent eighteen different sounds. 
There are in fact twenty-six letters to represent forty-two 
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sounds. We conclude, then, that the English language, as 
respects its alphabet, is uncertain, inconsistent, erroneowy 
dejicient and redundant ; and far from conforming to the 
principles laid down. 



2. What are the 
different ways in 
which the mascu- 
line and feminine 
genders are distin- 
guished in Eng- 
lish? Give ex- 
amples. 



3. Give rules for 
the formation of 
the plural of words 
ending in/, /^,//; 
ffj rf. How do 
yon explain the 
plural meaning of 
the phrase *' horse" 
and '• foot?" 



There are three ways of distinguishing the masculine from 
the feminine gender: — 

(1) By employing a different word for each sex: 

(a) Simply, (b) With a suffix, 

/«v « ., *^^'» ^^^' ®*^1» countess. 

(2) ay prefixing a word indicating the sex: 

buck-rabbit, doe-rabbit, 
cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow. 
Sometimes prefixing a descriptive word: 
land-lord, land-ladj. 
(8) By a suffix: 

(a) When the masculine undergoes no change: 

author, author-ess; peer, peer-ess. 

(b) When the ending of the masculine is changed or lost; 

actor, actress; lad, la-ss. 

(c) When the root-rowel and the ending of the mas- 

culine are changed: 
duke, duch-ess. 

(d) When both masculine and feminine hare distinctiTe 

suffixes: 

govem-or, gorem-ess. 
Note.^lxk the words bride-groom, bride ; gander, eooee ; 
widower, widow; wizard, witch, the masculine has been rormed 
from the feminine. 

Nouns of Anglo-Saxon origin ending in /(except those raff, 
rf, and /)— when preceded by two vowels, as, "roof,*' "reef," 
suffix "es'* to the singular, and change/ into v: nouns in "/^» 
(except fife-s, strife-s) suffix " #" and change / into v, as, 
"wolf," "wolves;" "wife" "wives." The foUowing conform 
to the rule against the exceptions :— Loaf, loaves; thief, thieres; 
staff, staves. 

Nouns ending in i/ suffix *, as, « serf," " serfs," but a few 
Anglo-Saxon words in f/form the plural in two ways— (1) by 
suffixing "«," (2) by changing/ mto v and suffixing "#«.*» 
These are scarf, dwarf, turf, wharf. 

iVi?f<'.— Staff has forms of the plural staffs and staves. 

In the phrase "^or^^.and /bd^" the words italicized bx^ 
either collective nouns, used Just as nr««c (cavalry) is in Greek, 
or they are the first parts of the compound expressions horse- 
men, footmen; the ellipsis being allowable on account of the 
clearness of the sense. 



4, State rules for 
the formation of 
degrees of compa- 
rison in English. 
What is ''most;" 
in such words as 
** utmost" and 
" hindmost F* 



In modem English the eomparatite degree is formed by 
suffixing " er " to the- positive; as bright, brighter. 

When the positive ends in " y," the "y " is changed into " i," 
and er is suffixed as before; as holy, hoher. 

A final consonant preceded by a short vowel is usually 
doubled; as thin, thinner. 

When the adjective consists of more than two syllables, it is 
usual to express the comparative by placing the adverb "more" 
before the positive ; as beautiful, more beautiful. 

This method is sometimes employed with dissyllabic and 
monosyllabic adjectives ; as more graceful, more true. 

The superlative degree is formed by suffixing "est" to the 
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5. Give the past 
tense and past par- 
ticiple of the fol- 
io wing verbs : — 
Windy iooundf 
light, win, awake, 
wax, cleave, bleed, 
help, gnaw, for- 
Bake, hang, sew. 



6. Into what classes 
may adverbs be 
divided ? 



positive ; as bright, brighter, hrigktett : or by prefixing "moet,** 
as most amiable. 

In the Anglo-Saxon language there were two saperlatiTe 
suffixes : (1) etna, (2) est or oit. 

In utmost and hindmost the " m " is a relic of the first suffix ; 
*<ema" and *'ost" is the second. The doable fonnation has 
arisen through ignorance of the fact that the *' m '* in these words 
was part of a superlative termination. - 



P, PaHieipU 
wound 
wounded 
lighted, lit 
won 

awaked ) 
awoke j 
waxen 

cleft (o. X. cloyen) 
cleaved 
bled 
helped 

gnawed (o. B. gnawn) 
forsaken 
hung \ 
hanged) 



Pres, 


Pa$t. 


Wind 


wound 


Wound 


wounded 


W'^ 


Ughted, lit 


Wm 


won 


Awake 


awaked 
awoke 




Wax 


waxed 


Cleave (v/i<) 


cleft (O.E. clove) 


Cleave (cling) 


deaved 


Bleed 


bled 


Help 


helped 


Gnaw 


gnawed 
forsook 


Forsake 


Hang 


hung 
hanged 




Sew 


sewMl 



Adverbs may be classed in two ways :-r 
1st According to their meaning : 

(1) JKme: once, always, ever, never. 

(2) Place .* here, inside, below, inwards. 

S3) Manner : well, thus, so, perhaps. . 
4) Degree : much, very, nearly, wholly. 
(6) Cause: wherefore, therefore, why. 
2nd. According to their origin : 

(a) Some are originally monosyllabic Saxon words : 

Time: now, aye. 
Place: in, up, fore, 8cc, 
Quality: ill, well. 

(b) Other adverbs are derivatives, and may be daaai- 
fied according to the parts of speech whence thej are 
taken, or according to the "case." Some are formed 
from nouns: needs, ashore ; from pronouns : here, there; 
from'fiMm^ra^ adjectives: either, cardinal; very many 
from adjectives, by adding "ly" to the root: richly, 
darkly, &e.i from particles: lovingly, leamedlj; from 
prepositions : besides, between. 



7. Write down a 
list of prepositions 
fbrmed (1) from 
substantives, • (2) 
ftom adjectives. 



1. Aboard, across, astride, athwart, atour (i.0., about, aionnd 
or over), below, beside, behind, &c. 

2. After, along, nigh, near, next, beyond, &c. 



8. Write down the 
principal rules of 
syntax. 



L A verb must agree with its nominative in number and 
person : as, I speak; he talks. 

II. When the infinitive mood or a part of a sentenes is the 
nominative the verb is used in the third person singular : as, To 
see the sun is pleasant. 
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III. The sabjeet of a verb mnst be in the nominative cose : as, 
He and the went awajr yesterday. 

IV.^ Every part of a verb, except the infinitive mood and the 
participle, has a nominative expressed or understood ; as. Speak 
DOW or never, that is, yon speak. 

V. A noun or pronoun joined to a participle, without %eing 
connected with any other word in the sentence, is cidled the 
nominative absolute; SLS^Tbe terms being favourable we agreed 
to them. This is aliM> called the dative absolute, 

VL Two or more nominatives in the singular number, con- 
nected by and, require a verb and pronoun in the plural ; as, 
Cato and Cicero nrere learned men, and they loved their 
country. 

VII. When two nouns in the singular number are connected 
by mith or by such words and phrases as like, as well as, &c., 
the verb is in the singular: as McMahon as well as Yinof 
deserves praise. 

VIII. Two or more nominatives in the singular number, con- 
nected by or or nor, require a verb and pronoun iu the singular: 
as. Napoleon or the Prince Imperial intends to accompany 
them. 

^ IX. Two or more nominatives in the same number, but of 
different persons, joined by or or nor, require the verb to agree 
with the last : as, Either he or I am to blame. 

X. When the nominatives are in different numbers and con- 
nected by or or n^, the verb and pronoun are used in the plural: 
as. Neither the prince nor his courtiers have arrived ; they were 
expected this morning. 

A I. The relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in sendei^ 
number and person : as, The man who speaks the truth wall be 
honoured. 

Etc., etc. 



9. State all jou 
know about the 
gerund in Eng- 
lish, its history, 
origin and use. 



The term gerund, from the Latin (gero, I bear, or carry on), 
has been applied by English grammarians to that part of the 
English verb, which 'closely resembles in construction and 
meaning the Latin gerund. It is so applied because, in this 
form, the verb acts independently of its subject, and so bears 
or carries on the whole action alone. 

It can be shown, from the Anglo-Saxon language, that tha 
gerund is really the dative case of the infinitive mood, which 
was thus declined: — 

N. and A. Writan. 

D. To Writanne or WHtenne, 
When, in later times, the inflectional endings were lost, the 
origin of the separate forms write and to write was forgotten, 
and the preposition was inaccurately applied to all cases of the 
infinitive mood. 

The two forms are thus distinguished: — 

(a) Infinitives are always either the subject or the object of a 

verb. For example — " lb err is human." " He told 
me to go.** 

(b) The gemndial form is found after intransitive and passive 

verbs. For example : — ** He came to learn** (for learn- 
ing). <* They were slain to make a Roman holiday/' 
We use also another gernndial form, ending in " ing." This 

is a corruption of the gernndial infinitive, referred to above, 

which endmi in " anne," or ** enne." 
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ase rf Tb» i ri ^^ i* s so cxjr 




Pupose or fitoeab; 



i;n:e3& » - Whai mwst t« art f.» to see." 
^5> P**«Te c<:=^-:M>.<i: * I am to l^une.*' 
The ^vT2iA in " ii.^ " el^j be gmerttcd bj a prepastiaOy and 
Hiaj itself g»?Tcni a case, at — 

I a; ^ He ^j^z:i his i jctsoe im edarahxzz his son far the bar." 
{h) * 7a making ibe map of a cocnur, too Lam its igeo- 

graphv." 
Hec«e it spfears that the proriiacialian in rarh fcntenoes as, 
** 1 asked him for to ce^r,"* is gfammatkallT jostifiable, though 
ukoaIij coL^ide^e«i iLe'i^anL 

Note. — Care mus: lie taken not to cocfonnd this fonn of the 
pernnd with the indf licite participle, or with the abstract aab- 
fctantiTe in ** ing." 



1. Wliat were the 
names of the 
Britiffh tribes with 
which the Romans 
were brought into 
contact, and where 
were they located ? 



m. English Uislory. 

The DamnonU, inclodiD^ the coanties of Cornwall and Devon; 
Durotrifff^s, Dorset; *Brl^ir, Hants, Wilts and Somerset; •^i- 
hrori. Berk 9 ; •Attrrbatiiy parts of Berks and Oxfofd; Hsgui^ 
Sarrey and Sussex; •(hntii, Kent; •TrinohanteSy Essex and 
Middlesex; •CaMsii^ Herts, Bedford and Bucks; Dohnmi^ Glou- 
cester and part of Oxford; •Iceni^ Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge 
and Huntingdon; Gn^itani, Northampton, Leicester, Rutland, 
Lincoln, Nottingham and Derbr; C^frmabii, Warwick, Wor- 
cester, Stafford, Salop and Chester; *SUmres, Hereford, Mon- 
mouth, Radnor, Brecknock and Glamorgan ; Demettr^ Carmar- 
then, Pembroke and Cardigan; Ordoriees, Montgomery, 
Merioneth, Comarron, Denbigh and Flint: P<irt>i't, East Riding 
of Yorkshire— sometimes included in the Brigantes; Briff antes, 
York, Durham, Lancashire, Westmorelimd and Cumberland. 

* The Romans were brought into contact more particularly 
with these tribes. 



"2. Sketch the his- 
tory and name the 
successive mo- 
narch s of the king- 
dom of Mercia. 



For sixty years after the assassination of Peada, the Mercian 
throne was filled bj weak or unfortunate monarchs. At the 
expiration of that time (716), Efhelbald, a descendant of the 
founder of Mercia, came out from his retirement in the marshes 
of Croyland, and assumed the sceptre. Of the kings who had 
reigned in the proyince, he was the most powerful ; from the 
Uuniber to the Channel his authority was respected, and North- 
nmbria more than once overrun. In 752 he fell in an attempt 
to crnsh a noble who aspired to his throne. Mercia was next 
governed by the celebrated Offa, a prince of royal descent 
Until 771 this prince found employment in the consolidation of 
bis power at home ; that being done, he commenced his career 
as a conqueror. First he subdued a people dwelling on the coast 
of Sussex, next he invaded Kent, and then took Wessex, all its 
territory north of the Thames. He afterwards retaliated on the 
Britons for an inroad they bad made into Mercia; they were 
driven back beyond the Wye, and the district planted with Anglo- 
Saxons. To protect his subjects from further anno^ance^ he 
constructed a large trench and rampart, a hundred miles m length, 
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3. State fiillj the 
circumstances 
which led to the 
Norman invasion 
of England. 



from the estuary of the Dec to the moath of the Wye, long cele- 
brated under the name of Offa's Dyke. Offa, moreoyer, is distin- 
fnished for bis correspondence with Charlemagne, from whom 
e obtained secnrity to all pilgrims, and especial protection to all 
commercial ad ventarers, on their paying the reqaest duties. The 
Saxon princes were ambitions of an alliance with his family. 
Brihtric of Wessex, and Ethelred of Northambria, married his 
daughters, and Ethelbert of East Anglia was a snitor for another, 
bat was basely assassinated in Offa's palace, and his kingdom 
ovemin and annexed to Mercia. Offa died in 794, and his 
family soon disappeared for ever; in less than thirty years the 
kingdom was snbjngated by Egbert of Wessex/ 

On the death of Edward the Confessor, Harold, son of God- 
win, the last of the Saxon kings, came to the throne by the 
choice of the Witan, and, as some say, by the will of Edward. 
There were other claimants : Edgar Athe'ling, who however was 
too yonng to reign, and William of Normandy. William claimed 
the crown of England as a beqnest made to him by the late king, 
a deed which Edward was not competent to do, for the crown could 
only be disposed of by the great council of the nation. It is also 
said that Ilarold's claim was similar in effect to William's, ex- 
cept that the former had the consent of the Witan. According 
to the Norman account Edward, on the death of Atheling, ap- 
pointed William his successor, and sent Harold to the Norman 
court to make the announcement, and that William prevented 
Harold's return till he had solemnly sworn to aid him in obtain- 
ing possession of the English throne. Most historians agree that 
William obtained this oath improperly, but they differ as to the 
cause which took Harold to Normandy. 

On William hearing that Harold had become king of England, 
he sent a messenger to Harold to remind him of his oath and to 
require its fulfilment. Harold replied that the oath had been 
extorted by force, that the crown was not his to dispose of, that 
he was king by the choice of the people, and that he would de- 
fend the crown. William thereupon called a parliament at 
Lilleboumc, and with mneh^difficnlty obtained a promise of 
assistance fi'ora his barons. William's reasons for the invasion 
of England were— the bequest made by his cousin, the perjury 
of Harold, the expulsion of the Normans at the instigation of 
Godwin, and lastly the massacre of the Danes by Ethelred on 
St. Bricc's day. On September 2Gth, 1066, William sailed from 
St. Valery, and arrived at PevcDsey on the 28th, and landed on 
the 29th. ' On the 14th was fought the battle of Hastingn, which 
terminated in favour of William, and the death of Harold. 



4. State what jon 
know of Perkin 
Warbeck. 



Perkin Warbeck made his appearance in Ireland in the reign 
of Henry VII. (1492), and assumed the charticter and title of 
Bichard, Duke of York, the younger son of Edward IV., sup- 
posed to have been murdered in the Tower together with his 
brother by order of Richard III. Having been acknowledged 
by Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, as her nephew, and by 
France and Scotland, be proceeded to claim the crown of Eng- 
land, and landing in Cornwall in 1495 was joined by some 
thousands of insurgents. He laid siege to Exeter, bat on the 
approach of the royal army he fled to Beaulieu Abbey, in 
Hampshire, which sanctuary he was induced to quit under the 
promise of a pardon, and he was sent in custody to the Tower 
of London. He was there tried as an impostor, and eventually, 
in 1499, was hanged. Henry VII. published an alleeed confes- 
sion of the captive, purporting that nc was the son of one War- 
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o. For how many 
years and in the 
persons of what 
kin^s was the 
throne of England 
filled by PUnta- 
genets ? 



beck or Osbeok ; bnt maoy hare asserted that he was an ille- 
gitimate son of Edward IV. 

Henry IL, who was the first of the PlawUgenet sorereigns, 
commenced to. reign in 1154, and the period terminated at the 
end of Richard the Third's reign, 1485— hence it lasted 331 
years. 



Plantagenet* proprr, 
A.D. 



HenTy II. 
Bichard L 
John . . 
Henry HI. 
Edward I. 
Edward II. 
Edward III. 
Richard II. 



1154-1189 
1189-1199 
1199—1216 
1216-1272 
1272—1307 
1307—1327 
1327—1377 
1377-1399 



Houie of Lancaster, 

AD. 

HeniylV. .. 1399-1413 
Henry V. .. 1413—1422 
Henry VI. .. 1422—1461 

Home of York. 
Edward IV. .. 1461—1483 
Edward V. .. 1483—1483 
Richard m. .. 1483—1485 



6. Sketch the his- 
tory of English 
possessions in 
France, and give 
dates at which 
they were succes- 
sively lost to the 
English crown. 



Normandy was possessed by the Norman kings of England ; 
bnt Henry II. through various causes obtained mary possessions 
in France. Anjon and Tonraine he inherited from his father; 
Maine, from his mother ; and b^ his marriage with Eleanor 
he acquired Gnienne, Poiton, Saintonge, Auvergne, Pcrigord, 
Angoumois and Limousin, besides a claim to Nantes and Ton- 
louse. Nantes was obtained through the skilful diplomacy of 
Becket. Heory came also into possession of Brittany, for his 
son Geoffrey had married Constantia, daughter of Conan, Earl 
Brittany, both bein^ infants. On the death of Conan, Henry, 
as guardian, pnt himself in possession and annexed it to his 
other dominions. The English king now held more than half 
of France. 

In the reign of Richard I., 1194, Phillip Augustus of France 
suffered a defeat at Frettval, which caused the French to with- 
draw from Normandy, Tonraine, and Maine, they having in- 
yaded these prorinces in Richard's absence. 

On the death of Richard I., Arthur was proclaimed in Anjou, 
Maine and Tonraine; but, in Normandy, John secured the favor 
of the people; Poiton and Aquitane, the inheritance of his 
mother, were transferred by Eleanor to her son. John, being 
charged with the murder of his nephew, Arthur, the French and 
Bretons attacked his dominions in France, and Normandy sub- 
mitted; the other provinces followed the example, wiUi the 
exception of Guienne. After an invasion of France by John, 
an armistice was concluded for two years, John agreeing to give 
up all the country north of the Loire. When Louis VII L, who 
had invaded England in the reign of John, resigned this country 
to Henry III., he promised to seek for him the restoration of Um 
French provinces taken from John; bnt far from observing the 
treaty, he republished the sentence of forfeiture against the late 
king of England. The English power was ultimately re-estab- 
lished in Guienne. 

By the Treaty of Bretigny (1360), which was drawn up be- 
tween the English and French at the conclusion of the war 
arising out of the claim of Edward III. to the French crown, the 
king of England renounced all pretensions t^ the French crown, 
and to Normandy, Anjou, Tonraine and Mame, on condition of 
possessing for ever the full sovereignty of Guienne, Poiton and 
Calais. The Black Prince, who was now Governor of Gnienne, 
having spent his fortune and shattered his health while assisting 
Pedro the Cruel in Spain, wished to return to England. From 
this period the English catse in France rapidly declined, so that 
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br the yenr 1874 there remained of all our possessions only- 
Calais, Bordeaux, Bayonne, and a few places on the l)ordog:ne. 

In the straggle for power between the two parties — the 
Armagnacs and the Bargnndians — Henry IV. interfered, and 
was acknowledged as the rightfol Duke of Aqnitane. 

There are some minor circumstances connected with the 
English possessions in France, but as this question has already 
necessitated our giving a very long answer, we must conclude 
by merely referring to the loss of Calais in the reign of Mary 
(1668). • 



7, Who was Crom- 
well*8 wife, what 
children had he, 
and what be- 
came of them ? 
Give a chronolo- 
logical list, in a 
tabalar form, of 
the principal 
events, domestic 
and foreign, which 
marked the his- 
tory of the Pro- 
tectorate. 



Cromwell married Elizabeth* the daughter of Sir James 
Bourchier. He had three sons and four daughters. Oliver, 
who was killed in battle 1648; Richard, who succeeded him ; 
and Hefiry, made Governor of Ireland in 1664 and died at Cam- 
bridge 1674; Elixaheth, afterwards Mrs. Claypole, who died in 
1658; Bridget married Ireton, and, secondly, Fleetwood, and 
died in 1681 ; Mary, Viscountess Fauconbridge, died 1712, and 
France; Lady Russell, died 1721. 

Donufstie JSvents. 

Rump Parliament expelled — Barebones Parliament^ a.d. 

Protectorate established under Oliver Cromwell . . 1668 

Scotland and Ireland incorporated with Eneland • . 1664 

Henry Cromwell appointed Governor of Irdand. . • . „ 

Rising of the Royalists in Scotland „ 

Parliament decided that the Office of Protector should be 

Elective not Hereditary . . „ 

Cromwell styled Lord Protector . • 1667 

Death of Cromwell 1658 

Foreign EvenU, 

Dutch War 1663 

Treaty with Holland, by which the Dutch agreed to 

honor our Flag and to give no shelter to the loyalists . 1664 
Commercial Treaty signed with Portugal . . . . „ 

Capture of Jamaica 1655 

Spanish defeated on the Downs near Dunkirk, and that 

Town taken 1658 



8. Write a life of 
the Duke of Marl- 
borongh. 



John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, was bom (1650) at 
Ashe, in Devon, and was descended from an ancient familv, whose 
fortunes had suffered by their devotion to the cause of Ciiarles I. 
At the Restoration, the father was compensated for his losses by 
some appointments for himself and his children. Arabella, his 
daughter, became maid of honor to the Duchess of York, and her 
brother, John, page to the duke. To gratify his desire for a mili • 
tary life, his patron obtained for him a commiesion in the guards; 
and the young soldier served with some distinction at Tangier 
an^ the Low Osuntries, during the reign of Charles IL In 1681 
he married Sarah Jennings, TOth of them retaining positions in 
the ducal household. The year following he was raised to a 
Scotch barony, and made colonel in the guards. When James 
succeeded to the throne, he was created Baron Churchill, and 
soon rendered his patron effective service in the suppression of 
Monmouth's insurrection. His subsequent desertion of his royal 
master is one of the foul blots on the character of Churchill For 
his treachery he was rewarded with the title of Earl of Marl- 
borough. William quite understood him, employing him at one 
time, and at another depriving him of his posts and even of 
his liberty. As a general, Marlborough possessed consummate 
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9. When and {rem 
whom did Eng- 
land gain posses- 
sion of Jamaica, 
Cape of Good 
Hope, Malta, Gib- 
mltar and Bom- 
bay ? 



10. Mention the 
principal legisla- 
tive enactments of 
the first ^fty years 
of the present cen- 
tury. 



ability, and won as mnch honor to the English nation as he did 
to himself; and yet he was so ill-treated by manjr» as to be com-* 
pelled to seek a ref age on the continent. Ketnmin^ to England 
on the death of Anne, he was restored to his digmties and pat 
in office, bat no great confidence was placed in him. In military 
tactics Marlborough was the g^reatest general of his age, and in 
diplomacy not inferior to many who made it a special profession. 
In private life his morals were exemplary, and his temper gentle 
and affectionate. Died 1722. 

Jamaica was taken from the Spanish by the English fleet 
nnder Penn and Venables daring the Commonwealth, 1665. 

The Cape of Good Hope was taken from the Dotch by the 
English under Sir James Cmig in the reign of George III., 1795, 
bat was restored to them by the Treaty <^ Amiens, 1802. It was 
nltimately taken from the French, 1806. 

Malta was taken by the French in 1798, and after being 
blockaded for more than two years surrendered to Major Geneial 
Pigot in 1800. 

Gibraltar was taken from the Spanish by the English fleet 
under Sir George Rooke and Sir Cloadesley Shoyel in 1704. 

Bombay formed part of the dowry given by the Portogoese to 
Charles II. on his marriage with Catherine of Braganza, the 
daaghter of John IV., King of Portugal, 1662. 

▲ s. 
Bill for suspending the Habeas Corpns Act • • « • 1800 
Bill for the Abolition of the Slave Trade . . . . 1807 

Sir Saronel Romilly's Bill repealing the Statute which 

inflicted Death for Stealing 1808 

Bills for ameliorating the Criminal Law { 1 818 

Bill passed for restraining Seditious Meetings . • •• 1817 

Repeal of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act .. •. 1818 
Act passed abolishing Appeal to Battle in cases of 

Murder 1819 

Sir Robert Peel's Bank Act 1819 

The Six Acts 1819 

Recipn>city of Duties Bill 1823 

Repeal of Test and Corporation Acts • • . • . • 1828 

Roman Catholic Relief Bill 1829 

Reform Bill 1832 

Bill for the Abolition of Slavery 1838 

Poor Law Bill 1834 

Sir Robert Peel's Bill for the Re])eal of the Com Laws. .. 1846 

Sir Robert Peel's Cnstoms Duties Bill 1846 

Navigation Laws repealed 1849 



IV. Geography of Europe and of the British Isles, 

1. What is the 
estimated length of 
the coast line of 



Europe? Com- 
pare Europe iu 
iliis respect with 
the other divisions 
" Mie globe. 



The length of the coast line of Europe is estimated at 19,620 
miles. It is three times that of Asia, fonr times Africa, twice 
as mnch as North America, and nearly three times as mnch as 
South America. 
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2. Describe the 
mountain ranges 
of France and 
Spain. Draw a 
map to illustrate 
your description. 



The departments on the south of France arc mostly covered 
with mountains. The following are the principal: — 

1. The Alps, between France and Italy; the principal summits 
of which in France are Monts Pelvoux, Gendrre and Yentoux. 

2. The Pyrenees between France and Spain; snmmits in 
France are Mont Perdu, Midi and Canigon. 

3. The Ce venues mountains in Langnedoc; the peaks of which 
are Mezin and Taz^re. 

4. The mountains of Anvergne, a branch of the Cevennes; 
Mont Dor, Cantal and the Pdy-de-Dome. 

5. The Jura, between Franche-Comt^ and Switzerland; prin- 
cipal peak, Reculet. The centre of France, comprising an eighth 
or tenth of its superficies, consists of plateaux from 1,200 to 
1,900 feet, separated by narrow valleys. 

6. The Vosges mountains between Lorraine and Alsace; 
highest peak. Ballon d*Alsace. 

SSpaik is traversed in a direction east to west by five principal 
chains of mountains, called in Spanish Sierras, These are, 
(from N. to S.)-j 

1. The Pyrenees, extending from Cape Creux on the east to 
Bay of Biscay on the west; highest point, Pic Nethou; and their 
west continuation the Astnrian and Cantabrian mountains. 

2. The chain which separates the basis of the Douro and 
Tagus, the Sierras Guadarama, Grcdos and Gata. 

8. The mountains of Toledo, Sierra Guadalupe, and Sierra 
Mames, between the Tagus and Gnadiana. 

4. The Sierra Morena, separating the basin of the Gnadiana 
and the Gaudalqniver, and connected westward with the Sierra 
Monchiqne in Portugal. 

6. Sierra Nevada, extending from Cartagena to Cadiz, and 
containing the Cerro Mualbacen, next to Pic Nethou the highest 
point of the peninsular, and the Pic de Veleta. 



3. Write as com- 
plete a list as you 
can (with brief de- 
scriptions) of the 
islaods of Europe. 



la the Atlanlio Ocean, 

The British Isles, consisting of England and Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. In England are Holy Island, Sheppey, 
Wight, Scillv Isles, Lnndy, Holyhead, Anglesea, Walney and 
Man. In /Scotland are the Orkneys, the Shetlands and the 
Hebrides, &c. In Ireland, Kathlin, Achil, Arranmorc, Valcntia 
and Clear. 

The Faroe Isles, a group of Islands in the North Sea belonging 
to Denmark, 180 miles north-west of the Shetlands. They con- 
sist of twenty-two islands, area 510 square miles, of which seven- 
teen are inhabited. Coast steep and rugged; interior moun- 
tainous. 

The Azores, a group of nine islands belonging to Portugal, 
from which they are distant 800 miles. They consist of the 
following islands, ranging from east to west.— St Mary, St. 
Michael, Terceira, Graciosa, San Jorge, Pico, Fayal, Florcs and 
Corvo, with some rocky islets, and have a united area of 1,147 
square miles. 

Iceland is 700 miles west of Norway and about 300 miles 
east of Greenland. Area, with adjacent isles, 89,696 square 
miles; surface mountainous; soil volcanic; glaciers cover a sur- 
face of upwards of 4,000 square miles. There are thirty known 
volcanoes in Iceland, eight of which have been active within a 
century. The island also contains numerous intermittent thermal 
springs, in the chief of which, the Great Oeyser, the water at a 
depth of seventy-two feet is 80° above the boiling point. 

In the Atlantic there are the Canary Islands, Heligolsnd, 
besides many others. 
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In the Aretie Ocean, 

Loffoden iMlands, off Norway. Tbey ooiudat of numeroQi 
■mtll moQiitainoas ialanda, the Uigest of which an Hindoe, 
Senjen, Andoe and Hitteren. Near the sooth end of the gniop 
is that called the Maelstrom, deticribed as a yiolcnt whirlpool. 

JVora Zemla (properlj Noria Zemlia), an insnlar re^on de~ 
pendent on the Russian goyemment of ArchangeL Ertimated 
length 470 miles, and aTerage breadth 66 miles. It consists 
of two islands, separated by the channel Matotshkiyshar. It 
was first made known by the voyage of Stephen Bonongh in 
1556, bnt had been preyionsly yisitf^ by the Rnasians. 

Spitzbergen. islands, between Greenland and Noyia Zemlia, 
the most northern land on the globe. They are ooyered with 
perpetnal snow and glaciers. Spitsbergen was discovered by 
Hngh Willonghby in 1553.' It is osoally classed among Euro- 
pean islands, and claimed by Russia as a dependency of its 
empire. 

There are besides these Yaigatz, Kalgooef, Jan Mayen Island, 
&c. 

In the Baltie Ocean. 
Zeeland comprises the islands Walcheren, Beveland, Tholen, 
Dniyeland and Schomen between the months of the Scheldt and 



RUgen belongs to Prassia (i. e. Germany), and is separated 
from the mainland by a strait from half a mile to two miles 
broad. Coasts abmpt and deeply indented with arms of the 
sea. 

Oottland belongs to Sweden. Principal town Wisby, on the 
north-west coast Surface generally from 200 to 800 feet abore 
the sea; coasts indented by nomerous bays. 

Bornholm belongs to Denmark ; off the south coast of Sweden. 
Area with three small islands— Christiansoe, Fredericksholm 
and Graaholm.ft Surface mountainous; shores steep and rocky. 

Besides these there are Funen (which, with Zealand and 
several islands of smaller size forms the Danish Archipelago 
and lies near its entrance), Aland, Oesel, Dago and Bblmon. 

In the Mediterranean Sea, 

The Balearic Isles consist of a group of five islands, con- 
sisting of Majorca, Minorca, Iviza, Formentara and Cabrera, 
and form an administrative province of Spain. Capital, Palma, 
United area, 1,759 sqoare miles. 

Sardinia, the largest and, next to Sicily, the most important 
island of the Mediterranean ; south of Corsica, from which it is 
separated by the strait of Bonifacio. Surface generally moun- 
tainous. On the west are extensive plains, that of Budduso is 
3,000 feet above the sea. It is watered by many rivers^ and 
there are numerous small islands near its shores. 

Qtrtica, separated from Sardinia by the strait of Bonifada 
Capital, Ajaccio. Shores mostly low; centre, mountainous. 

JBlba, the largest island of central Italy. It is of a triangular 
form, rounded on the west shores,* elevated and steep, deeply 
indented by seven ^Ifs. By the treaty of Paris, 1814, the 
island was erected into a sovereignty for Napoleon I., and it 
was his residence from 3rd May, 1814, to 26th February, 1815. 

SiHly is separated on the north-east from Naples by the 
Strait of Messina. Its shape is triangular. 

Malta is 54 miles S.S.W. of the south point of Sicily. Shape 
nearly oval; coast indented with numerous bays. 

Other islands are the Lipari islands, the lorian islands and 
the European islands of the Archipelago. 
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4. What are the 
principal rivers of 
England and 
Wales? 



Rivers on the south, flofving into the English Channel:-- 



ATon (Salisbary) 

Stoar (Dorset) 

Fromo 

Axe 

Otter 



Bother 

Oase (Snssex) 
Adar 
Aran 
Itchen 

Anton or Test 
On the east, flowing into the North Sea : — 
Tvne Welland 

Wear Nen 

Tees Great Oose 

""°^M Trent Orwell 
Witbam 
On the west, 

Flowing into 
Bristol Channel ;— 



Exe 

Teign 

Dart 

Tamar 

Fal 



Stonr (Essex) 
Colne 

Blackwater 
Thames 
Stonr (Kent) 



Towy 

Tawe 

Neath 

Usk 

Wye 



SeTem 

Avon (Bristol) 

Parret 

Tawe 

Torridge 



Flowing into the 
Irish Sea ;— 
Eden Ribble 

Derwent Mersey 
Kent Dee 

Lane Conway 

Wyie Teify 



5. Write an ac- 
coant of the fol- 
lowing counties, 
indicating the pre- 
cise boondariesy 
principal towns 
and trades in each 
case: Stafford- 
shire, Dorset and 
Durham. 



Staffordshire is an inland connty of England, ha?ing east 
Derbyshire, north CSieshire, west Shropshire, and sonth the 
counties of Warwick and Worcester. Area 1,184 sqnare miles. 
Its north-east quarter is chiefly moorland. The centre of the 
connty is level or undalating; in the sonth it is hilly. The 
Trent rises in the connty, intersects its centre and then, with the 
Dove, forms all the east boundary; other rivers are its affluents, 
the Sow, Tame, Blythe and Chumet, on the banks of all of 
which is fertile soil. Very productive coalfields are worked 
both in the north and in the south, where are the extensive 
iron manufactures of Wolverhampton, Wednesbnry, Walsall, 
Tipton, Bilston, Dudley, and aronnd Stoke, Handley and 
Burplem, in the district called "The Potteries." The iron 
goods made comprise all articles from nails to steam machinery; 
the vast establishment of Boulton and Watt at Soho being 
within the county. All kinds of earthenwares, glass, carpets, 
boots, shoes, &c. are made. Burton-on-Trent is highlv cele- 
brated for its ale. The county contains the city of Lic^ifield, 
the parliamentary boronf^hs of Stafford, Walsall, Tamworth, 
Wolverhampton, Newcastle-nnder-Lyne and Stoke-npon-Trent, 
besides nearly twenty market towns. 

Dorset is on the south-west coast, having north-west the 
connty of Somerset, north Wilts, east Hants, west Devonshire 
and sonth the English Channel. Surface in the north mostly 
level, in the centre traversed by chalk downs on which many 
sheep are pastured, in the south diversified by hill and dale, in 
the east are wide heaths. Principal rivers the Stonr and Frome. 
On the south coast are the islands of Portland and Purbec with 
St. Alban's Head, on the south-east the inlet Poole Harbour. 
Wheat, barley, hemp and linseed are the principal crops; some 
hops are raised. Sheep estimated at nearly 1,000,000. Daily 
husbandry is highly important Butter, ale and cyder are the 
chief products. It has silk, linen and woollen factories. Prin- 
cipal towns are Weymouth, Pootle, Dorchester, Bridport and 
Biandford. 

Durham^ county north-east of England, baring east the North 
Sea, north the connty of Northumberland and sonth Yorkshire. 
Surface in the west mountainous. The river Tees forms the 
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6. Into how many 
provinces is Ire- 
land divided? 
What are their 
respective limits? 
Describe the na- 
tural features of 
the surface of Ire- 
land. 



sooth bonndanr, the Derwent and Tyne the north ; these, with the 
Wear, are navigable from ten to twenty miles. Heaths occupy 
much of the west portion, where however agriculture is more 
advanced. Mineral products coal, limestone, ironstone, slate, 
grindstone and lead. G>a1 is the chief export, for which alone 
600 ships are employed at Sunderland. Climate healthy, air 
sharp and cool in the west but milder near the shores. Manu- 
factures various, bat, except shipbuilding at Sunderland and 
South Shields, none are extensive. Principal towns are Duiham, 
Sunderland, Darlington, Gateshead, South Shields, Stockton, 
Hartlepool. 

Ireland is divided into four provinces, viz. : — 
Leinster (7,C50 square miles) contains twelve counties. 
Munster (9,476 square miles) contains six counties. 
Ulster (8,5.>.) square miles) contains nine counties. 
Connaught (6,5:{6 square miles) contains five counties. 

Ireland is of a rhomboidal form, with a waved continuous 
outline on the east coast, but indented by inlets on its other sides, 
with rock-bound coasts north and west. Surface mostly le\-el. 
Most of its mountains, as the Wicklow, Moume, Donegal, Mayo^ 
Gal way, and Kerry, are isolated groups towards the coast and 
extremities of the island surrounding a central plain comprising 
a largo extent of bog land, and traversed by a few low hill 
ranges, as the DeviPs Bit, Galtees, Mount Leinster, and Slieve- 
bloom. Currontual in M'GilHcnddy's Reeks, Kerry, is the highest 
summit. The great plain in the centre is formed of carboni- 
ferous limestone, and contains six coal districts z the Leinster 
or Castlecomer ; the Sleevrarda, in Tipperary ; the Munster, 
Loch Allan, Monaghan, and Tyrone. Iksides the coal, Ireland 
possesses two other species of fuel, viz., li^ite, and turf or 

{leat. Copper and lead are found in the silunan and mountain 
imestone strata. Black marble is in almost inexhaustible 
quantity in the district of Connemara. 



7. Descrihe the 
course of one of 
the following 
rivers from source 
to mouthy and give 
the towns on either 
hank : the Elbe, 
Danube, Loire. 



Having described the courses of the Elbe and Danube in 
former numbers, we select the LOIRE. 

It rises in Mont Gerbier-de-Joncs, department of Arddche, 
flows north-west and west past Roanne, Nevers, La Charite, 
Cosne, Gicn, Orleans, Beaugency, Blois, Amboise, Tours, 
Saumur, Ancenis, Nantes and PaimhoQuf, and enters the Bay of 
Biscay by a wide estuary below St. Nazaire, in the department 
of Loire-Inferieure. Principal affluents on the right, the Lignon, 
Scm^no, Furcnd, Coise, Kahins, Somin, Reoonce, Arroux, Aron, 
Nieve, Ci'ze, Authion and Maine; on the le/t, the Borne Ance 
Lignon, Aix, Bcbre, Acolin, Allier, Loiret and Cosson. 



8. Draw a map of 
Italy, with special 
indications of the 
(1) courses of 
rivers, (2) moun- 
tnin ranges and 
(3) sites of prin- 
cipal cities. 



I. Hirers. 

Except the Po the rivers are small and generally mere tor- 
TtnU ; the chief of these are in the basin of the Adriatic : the 
Tngliamento, Piavc, Brenta, Po, Ateriio, Sangro and Ofanto; 
in the b.a8in of the Ionian sea : the Bradico ; and in that of the 
Mediterranean : the Arno, Ombrone, Tiber, Garighauo and 
Voltumo. 

The Po rises in Monte Viso, flows at first north-east to Turin 
and thence mostly eastward with a very winding course to the 
Adriatic, which it enters by several mouths. 

The Tiber rises in the Tuscan Apennines, and Aovrs south- 
east as far as Barberini, within twenty miles of Rome, where it 
turns south-west, and after a course of 185 miles, enters the 
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Mediterranean serentoen miles below Rome by two months, 
which enclose a small delta, the ancient Itola sacra. 

The Adige, formed by streams from the Helvetian Alps, 
which nnite at Glnms, where it takes the name of the Etsdi. 
Near Bolsano it is called the Adige, and receives the Eisadi. 
It enters Lombardy south of fioveredo, ^ws south and east, and 
enters the Gnlf of Venice. 

The Amo rises in the Apennines, flows sonth-east, then north- 
west nntil it receives the Sieve east of Florence, after which its 
coarse is west to the Mediterranean, which it enters seven miles 
below Pisa. 

n. Mountain Ranges, 
The principal mountains are the Alps, which encircle the north 
of Italy, forming its frontier on the side of France, Switzerland 
and Germany. Mont Blanc, the highest in the Alps, is on the 
border-line of Piedmont and Savoy, within the Sardinian terri- 
tory. The Apennines run through the length of the Italian 
peninsula, branching off from the Alps near the head of the 
Gulf of Genoa. 

m. Cities. 
Alessandria on the Lonaro; Asti on the Lonaro; Bergamo^ 
capital of the province of the same name; Brescia in Lombardy; 
Cremona on the Po; Ferrara, capital of the province of Fer- 
rara, on a branch of the Po; Florence in Tuscany on the Amo; 
Foggia in Naples; Genoa, capital of the province of Genoa; 
Leghorn in Tuscany; Mantua in Venetia; Milan in Lombardy, 
between the Adda and the Ticino; Modena, capital of the pro- 
Tince of the same name; Naples, capital of the province and on 
the Bay of the same name; Padua in Venetia; Pisa in the 
province of Pisa; Rome on the Tiber; Salerno in Naples. 



9. Where are the 
following places, 
and for what are 
anj of ihem re- 
markable : Want- 
age, Honiton, 
Agincourt, Lou- 
Yain, Gratz, Ne- 
ville's Cross, 
Guisnes, Flodden, 
Badajoz, Tewkes- 
hury, St. Valery, 
Jena? 



Wantage, a village in Berkshire, where in 849 Alfred the 
Great was bom. 

Honiton^ a town in Devonshire, on the Otter. Lace manu- 
facture. 

Agincourt, a village of France, in the department of Pas de 
Calais, where the English under Henry Y. totally defeated a 
superior French force, 26th October 1415. 

Lourain, a city of Belgium, in South Brabant, on the Dyle. 
The university of Lou vain, founded 1426, was suppressed in 
1835 and replaced by a Roman Catholic College conquered by 
Marlborough in 1706. 

Grdtz, the capital of Styria in Austria, on both sides of the 
Mur. It has a cathedral, and the university has a library of 
88,500 printed volumes, and 7,500 MSS. 

yenille*s CVom, near Durham. Victory gained by the English 
over the Scots, and David II. taken prisoner in 1346. 

Ouisnes, in north-east of France. It was ceded to England 
by the Treaty of Bretigny, drawn up between the English and 
the French in the reign of Edward III. 

Flodden, a hill in iforthnmberland, eight miles north-west of 
the Wooler. Aronud its base was fought, on 9th September, 
1513, the celebrated battle of Flodden Held, between the EneHsh 
and Scotch, when the latter were defeated with immense loss. 
A commemoration pillar has been erected on the spot. 

Badajoz, a strongly fortified city of Spain on the left bank of 
the Guadiana at the mouth of the Ri villas, east of Lisbon, and 
five miles from the frontier of Portugal. Badajoz was taken br 
the French under Sonlt, LOth March, 1811, and by the EngliA 

X 
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mider Wellingtao, Gth Apri!, 1612. BiithpUce of the pnnttc 
Hormlea. 

Teirktshmry, ten mOM iiocth-«Mft of GloacoBter, in the vale of 
ETeabam, on the bank of the Aron at its junction with the 
Serern. The battle of Tewkcabniy, in 1471, was fooghi in the 
** Bkwdj Meadow" immediatelj aooth of the town. 

St. VaUiy, two towns on the north eoast of France. One in 
the department of Seine Inferieme and the other in the dep«rt- 
ment of the Sooune, on the left bank of the Somme. William 
the Conqneror embarked fiDm the latter when he inraded 
England. 

Jena^ a town of central Germanj, dnchj Saxe- Weimar, on 
the Saale. Here on the 14th October, 1806, the French under 
Napoleon L totallj defeated tiie Pnunans under their king and 
the Dnke of Bnmswick. 



y. Arithmetie, 



l.Definea«*anite," 
"product,** "sub- 
trahend," " divi- 
dend,** "local va- 
lue." DiBtiDguish 
between abstract 
and concrete num- 
bers. 



'unite" is a thing or object undinded and considered as 
ii the result from the multiplication of two or 



A' 
one. 

A ••product" 
more numbers. 

A •• subtrahend" is the smaller of two numbers. 

A •• dividend*' is the number, in dinsion, to be divided. 

A •* local Talne" is a value which belongs to a figure in oon- 
Beqnenoe of its position. 

Abstract numbers are those which have no reference to an jr 
particular kind of unit. 

Concrete numbers are those which have reference to some 
particular kind of unite. 



2. The digits in 
the units and mil- 
lions place of a 
number are 7 and 
8 respectively. 
What will the 
digits be in the 
same places when 
999,999 is added 
to the number? 
What will they be 
in the same places 
when 999,999 is 
subtracted from 
the number ? 



7,000,008 
999,999 

8,000,007 UtAfuwer, 

7,000,008 
999,999 

6,000,009 2iMf Amwer. 



3. A quotient 
being a 6 times 
the divisor ss 7 
times the remain- 
der B 105; fiud 
^he dividend. 



106 -f- 6 = 21 Divisor. 
105 -T- 7 = 15 Remainder. 
.-. 106 X 21 + 15 — 2,220. 



An». 
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4. Sixty men can 
do a piece of work 
in 24 days; after 
8 days' work, 12 
of them leave. 
Show that the men 
left can finish the 
work in 20 days. 



Men. Men. 

60 — 12 « 48 
Days. Days. 

24 — 8 = 16 



. (60 X 16) -s. 48 - 20 dayi. Ans, 



5. I divided 120 
oranges among an 
equal number of 
boys and girls. For 
every 2 oranges a 
boy had, a girl 
had 3. How many 
boys and girls were 
there ? 



Orangei. 

120 -f- (8 -f 2) = 24. 



Xamber of boya and girls. 



6. Fonr pounds of 
tea are worth 9 lbs. 
of coffee, and 6 lbs. 
of coffee are worth 
15 lbs. of sugar. 
How many pounds 
of sugar are equal 
to 56 lbs. of tea? 



Ooflee. Oolfee. Sngar. 
As 4 : 9 :: 15 
2 8 3 



Tea. 



Tea. 
14 



2)46 
22^ sugar 

Sngar. 
: 22^ 
14 

815 sugar. Ant. 



7. A man travelled 
1,056 miles, viz., 
275 miles by rail, 
Ist class; double 
that distance by 
steamer; the re- 
mainder by rail, 
drd class. The 
railway fares were, 
Ist class, 24 <f. a 
mile ; 3rd class, 
lid, a mile; the 
steamer fare was 
2d, a mile. He 
took £12 with him. 
Was that too much 
or too httle ? How 
much? 



Ist class . 
Steamer . 
3rd class. 



650 X 
231 X 



MUea. d, 
276 X 2J = 618f 
2 =1,100 
1} = 404i 

12)2,123 pence 

2,0)17,6 11 

£8 16 11 



£12 was too much by £3 : Z», Id, Ant, 
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8. Show that a 
number is multi- 
plied by 10 bj the 
addition of a cy- 
pher to the right. 



The addition of a cypher to the ri^t of one or moitf 
nnmbeiB, increaaes them ir ten ; (i.«.) the nnite beeome tens, 
the tena hnndreda, ftc Thoa by the addition of " 1 " to the 
right of fire hondied and axtj-aeTen, increaaes the nnmber to 
fire thonaand aix hundred and serenty-one* 



9. A bag contains 
a certain number 
of florins, three 
times as many half 
crowns, and as 
many fourpenny 
pieces as equal the 
number of the 
other coins. The 
whole contents of 
the bag amount to 
£l5:14#.2rf. How 
many of each coin 
does it contain ? 



1 florin • • • . ^ 24 

3 halfH3X)wn8 .. = 90 £15 : lit. 2d. » 3,770. 

4 f oorpenn j-pieoea = 16 

180 

3,770 : 130 = 29 nnmber of florins. 
29 X 3= 87 „ half crowns. 

29x4=116 „ foorpenny-piecea. 

Ang. 



VI, Elementary Knowledge of Latin, 



1. Give the geni- 
tive plural of ther 


Singular, 


Genitive Plural. 






following nouns : 


arx 


ardnm 


Socevj arx, amnis. 


amnia 


amniam 


furJuileXf muliery 


for 


famm 


rete, crinis, cinis. 


jadex 


jadicnm 


pignuM, genu, do^ 


mailer 


mnliemm 


mus, crus, latui^ 


rete 


retinm 


later, aquor, os. 


crinis 


criniom 


elades. 


cinia 


dnemm 




pignns 






genn 


geDnnm 




domna 


domnnm, domonun 




cmB 


cmmm 




latns 


latemm 




later 


latenim 




eqnor 


flBqnornm 




OS (month) 
ofl (bone) 






'oeainm 




cladea 


cladiam« 
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2. Decline idem^ 








ambo, uter, qui. ^^ 


• • 


Ma$o. Fern. 
Idem eadem 


Neut. 
idem 


Oen. 


• • 


ejnadem for all genders 




Dot. 


• • 


eidem „ „ 




Aeo, 


• ■ 


enndem eandem 


idem 


AU. 


• • 


eodem e4dem 
Plural. 


eodem 






Jfoio. Ibm. 


Neut. 


Non. 


,a 


lidem eadem 


eadem 


Gen, 


• • 


eomndem eanmdem 


eomndem 


Dot, 


• • 


iisdem or eisdem for all genders 




Aeo. 


• • 


eosdem easdem 


eadem 


Abl 


• • 


usdem or eisdem for all genders 








Ma^e. I^nn. 


Neut. 


Nom, 


,, 


Ambo ambsD 


ambo 


Oen, 


• • 


ambomm amDarum 


ambomm 


Dat, 


, , 


ambobas ambabus 


ambobas 


Ace. 


• • 


ambos and ambo ambas 


ambo 


All, 


• • 


ambobas ambabus 
Singular. 


ambobas 






Ma$c. I^m. 


Neut. 


Nam, 


• • 


Uter utra 


utrom 


Qen, 


• • 


ntrios for aU genders 




Bat, 


• • 


ntri „ „ 




Aeo. 


, , 


ntmm ntram 


otmm 


AU. 


• • 


ntro ntr& 
Plural 


ntro 






Mase. Fern. 


Neut. 


Nom. 


• • 


Utri ntr« 


ntra 


Oen. 


• • 


ntromm ntramm 


ntromm 


Dot. 


• • 


ntris for all genders 




Aeo. 


• • 


ntros ntras 


otra 


AU. 


• • 


utris for aU genders 






Singular. Plural. 


Ma$. 


Fern. Neut. Mai. Fern. 


Neut. 


Nom. qui 




quiB qnod qni qnn 


quae 


Oen. CQina for all genders qnomin qnamm qnomm 


Dat. CQi 




„ „ qnibns (qneis) 


for all genders 


Aeo. qnem 


qnam qnod qaos qnas 


qnsD 



AU. qno qna ono | 

qui when eqaiyalent > 

to qna re ) 



qnibos (qneis) for all genders 



3. Give the per- 
fect tense of the 
following Terbs : 
cupiOf inardescOf 
sarcioy taceoy cano, 
tangoy loquor, de^ 
wOf spemOf tero^ 
cumboy eoj stemo. 



Pres. 


Per/. 


cnpio 


capiri 


inardesoo 


inarsi 


sarcio 


sarsi 


taceo 


tacni 


cano 


cecini 


tango 


tetigi 


loqnor 


locatns sum 


demo 


dempsi 


sperao 


spreyi 


tero 


triri 


combo 


cubni (in compounds, bnt the 




simple verb is not found) 


eo 


iviwii 


sterao 


strayi 
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4. State generally 
the construction of 
time and of place 
in the Latin lan- 
guage. 



A point of time or the time at which some occmrenoe takes 
place is put in the ablative cafle:^ 

Sexto die venit. He came on the sixth da^. 

Duration of time or the time during which some state of 
things continues in the accnsatire: — 

Quattuor dies vixit. He lired for fonr days. 

If the name of a town at which anything is done be of the 
first or second declension and singular namlMr it is pot in the 
genitive; if not, in the ablative :— 

Ronue vivit. He lives at Bome. 

Bahylone habitat. He lives at Babylon. 

When motion to a place is intended, the accnsative is em- 
ployed:— 

Venit Romam. He coiqcs to Bome. 

Note. — In prose a preposition is generally prefixed, except 
. before the names of tawnt and iilana* small enough to be con- 
sidered as one place. 

Motion from a place is put in the ablative: — 

Romd proficitcitur. He sets out from Bome. 



5. In what cases 
does ut take a sub- 
junctive mood and 
an indicative re- 
spectively? 



Ut takes a subjunctive mood whenever it denotes a purpose, 
consequence or result 

Vtf when it denotes time and is equivalent to uH pottquam^ 
J^o. and also when it introduces a simile or comparison (lixe the 
English 09) or has the sense of Kow, takes the indicative mood. 



6. What adverbs 
take a case after 
them? 



Adverbs of quantity, such as, nimit^ parum, paullum, ahunds, 
affatim, partim, take a genitive case after them. 

Also adverbs of place, ihi, uH, quo; sa, "ubi gentium" 
** que terrarum*' (where in the world). 



7. In how many 
different ways may 
the purpose after 
verbs of motion be 
expressed ? 



The purpose after verbs of motion may be esmressed — 

(1) Bv the active supine; as, Philipput tudos epeetatum 
ivit" (Philip went to see the giimes). 

(2) By the gerund with **ad," in which case "speetatum 
ludos** would become **ad ludos speetandos" or **aa special^ 
dum ludos." 

(3) By " ut" with the subjunctive mood, in wbich case ** spee^ 
tatum ludos" would become **ut ludos speetaret." 



8. What verbs take 
the genitive of the 
object? 



9. Write down the 
prepositions which 
take the ablative 
case, and those 
which take the ac- 
cusative, or abla- 



The principal classes of verbs which take a genitive of the 
object are the following :~ 

(1) The impersonal verbs of feeling (pemitet, &c.) and the 
personal verbs misereor and miseresoo. 

(2) Verbs of fulness, want, need. 

(3) Verbs of memory. 

(4) Verbs of accusing, convicting, acquitting (a genitive of 
the offence charged). 



Prepositions which take the ablative only are: a, aft, ahs^ 
absque J coram, eum, de, e or ex, palam, pra, pro, sine, tonus. 
The last named takes a genitive of the plural, very rarely an 
ablative. 

Prepositions wbich take the accusative or ablative are: elam^ 
in, sw, super, subter. 
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tive. With regard 
to the latter class, 
point out the dif- 
ference of signifi- 
cation involved, ac- 
cording as the case 
is the accusative 
or the ablative. 



Example of "clam" (1) with accasatire, (2) with ablative:— 

(1) **Paterque filinsqne clam alter alterum."— (Plant). 

(2) " Empta est clam nxoie et filio."-y<Plant). 

The ablative with the last four prepositions denotes rest; the 
accosative, motion. Subter is commonly used with the aocoBi^ 
tive both of rest and motion, and is rare with the ablative. 



10. How are ques- 
tions answered in 
Latin both afiirma- 
tivelj and nega- 
tively ? 



In single direct interrogations " nonne " is employed for affir- 
mative qaestions, "nnm" for negative, " ne" (encUtic) for snch 
as leave the answer in donbt. 

In double questions, whether direct or indirect^ one of the 
fonr following forms is used: — 

1. utram (num) an 

2. an 
8. ne (enclitic) an 
4. ne. 

(1) Non refert utrum sit anrenm pocnlum an vitrenm. 

S2) Recte an secus fecerim nescio. 
8) Taceamne an pradicem nescio. 
(4) Experiri voluit vemm f alsum ne esset relatnm. 



yn. French Language. 

1. Give the femi- 
nine of jalouXy Jalonse, majeure, favorite, protectrice, trompense, vengeresse. 
majeur, favoriy 

protecteur^ trom- 
peur, vengeur, 

o T17T. A ^^^ takes an s when multiplied by another number, 

2. When does « qnatre cents ;*' also when followed by a substantive, " quatre 
''cent" and ''mille'* cents hommes." MiUe takes an s when it means an English 
take an s ? ^^^^ 



3. Which interro- 
gative pronoun is 
always used before 
a substantive ? 



Quel, quelB; quelle, quelles. 



4. Give the first 
person present in- 
dicative interroga- 
tively and nega- 
tively of " se la* 
ver^ 



Ne me lav^je pas. 
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5. Give the first 
person of the sub- 
junctive present of 
pouvoir, vouloir^ 
savotTf mouvoir 
fctire, valoir. 

6. Give the French 
of (1) I have just 
had mj dinner. 
(^) We are going 
to have French 
examination. (3) 
They ought to 
have worked bet- 
ter. (4) You ought 
to have been the 
first. 

7. Translate : — A 
knowledge of livmg 
langaages serves as 
an introdaction to the 
scienceB. By its means 
we arrive, almost with- 
out difficulty, at the 
perception of an in- 
finite number of beau- 
tiful things, which 
have cost their in- 
ventors long and te- 
dious labour. By its 
means all ages 'and 
countries are open to 
ns. In them we find, 
as it were, so many 
masters, whom we may 
consult at any time, 
so many friends read^, 
at all hours, to join in 
our pursuits. 



Que je puisse, que je veuille, que je sache, que je menve, que 
je fasse, que je vaiUe. 



(1) Je viens de diner. 

(2) Nous allons avoir un examen de Fran^us; 

(3) Us anraient dii mieux travailler. 

(4) Vons annex dd Itre le premier. 



La connaissance des langnes vivantes (modemes) sert d'intro- 
duction k toutes les sciences. C'est elle qui nous donne le moyen 
de ooncevoir, presque sans difficult^, nn nombre infini de belles 
choses, qui ont oout^ un labeur long et fatigant k cenx qui les 
out invent^. Grace k ces langues tons les siMes et tous les 
pays nous sont ouverts. Nous y tronvons, pour ainsi dire, nn 
choix de maitres que nous pouvons consulter qnand bon nous 
semble, et de nombrenx amis qui sont toujours pr^ts k s'associcr 
it nos travanx. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

REVIEW OF THE JULY (1872) PRELIMINART EXAMINATION FOR SOLI0ITOR8. 

With the inexhaiutible answers which we have giTen to the questions, a Beyiew of the 
Examination maj seem nnneoessaiy. Nearlj all the qnestions this time necessitate our 
nying long answers, and when we oome to criticise each paper separately we will point 
this oQt more clearly. We have lately written so much on tne stndy of the yaiions sub- 
jects, the names of the books to be lead, and other similar matters, that we do not propose 
to deal with these points on the present occasion, bnt to confine onr remarks simply to 
a reyiew of the qnestions asked. 

English QfmpoHtion.'] We must congratnlate all the candidates on haying so many 
fayonrable subjects for tne English theme. Doubtless the Examiner is yery kind, and no 
amdidate ought to complain that he was at a loss to find ideas to write an essay of the 
minimum number of pages. Eyery candidate ought to be able to write something about 
"Autumn," many probably on ''Continental Irayellinff," and the majority on those 
inyigorating exercises " Athletic Sports." Those who haye dealt ably with the Latin 
phrase, ** Chve ah lunnine uniiw Hbri," will no doubt receiye special conunendation from 
the Examiner, though they will only be informed, if their answers to the yarions ques- 
tions are deemed satisfactory, that uey haye simply " passed." 

JEnflUh Language.'] There is nothing peculiar in this paper, and the sf^le of the 
exammation is not changed. As we haye stated before, the majority of the candidates who 
haye not been specially prepared always express some surprise on seeing the peculiarities 
in this paper, for they do not expect to see questions on the gerund, or on the deficiencies 
and repundancies of the English alphabet, as well as many other points eyen more 
peculiar to them. The classification of the yarious parts of speech seem to be an impor- 
tant feature just now with the preliminary law, but as we haye recentiy had so many 
questions on this branch of grammar, we do not think they will appear again for 
some time. 

English History.'] The Examiner has commenced with a yery early period 
of our history by asking *' What were the names of the British tribes with which the 
Romans were brought into contact, and where were the^r located ? " and doubtiess 
few candidates were prepared to answer this question. Full information may be obtained 
from an epitome of English history which we wrote some years ago. All tne questions 
are intricate and require long answers. Could we make tnem any shorter in the face of 
such mandates as '* sketch the history," •* BtaJtefuUf what y<m know," &c We dare say 
that few persons could name Cromwell's wife, for unless their attention be directed to 
such a peculiar point, they would neyer dream of learning it Our pupils howeyer 
answered the question, bnt spelt « Bourchier " without the r, from the fact that it is so 
spelt in the book which they had used. They were, by the way, highly delighted with 
the manner in which they acquitted themselyee. 

Oeoeraphg of Europe and of the British lsles:\ The questions ahnast exhaust 
the subject Question 8 is alone sufficient for an Examination. A period of two hours 
only is allowed for the English History and Geopraphy papers— scarcely time enough for 
candidates to do themselyes justice. We haye not, howeyer, heard of anjrone failing 
because the time was so short; but we certainly think it is unnecessary to giye so many 
*< leide " questions to be answered in one hour. No doubt the Examiner takes all these 
matters into consideration. Candidates should not forget to watch the time when 
answering the questions, otherwise they may deyote the two hours to one subject and we 
fear they would come to grief. 

Arithmetic:] We haye yery little to say on this subject, except that we adyise all 
candidates to " w<»k " many miscellaneous examples, if they wish to attain proficiency 
in Arithmetic for this Examination. 

Z 
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EUmentaryKnowUdae of Latin,'] We certainly anticipated all the qaestions set in 
this paper. The knowfedgi required is indeed very elementary and ma^ he easily 
acquired in a few weeks. Thoee candidates, however, who selected the Latin work for 
their optional snhject ought to answer all or nearly all these questions. 

French Language."] There is little to be said on this subject The Grammar 
questions are easy, and the piece for translation is not only easy but interesting. For 
further particulars on all the subjects of Examination we mnst refer our readers to the 
prenons numbers of this Magazine. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

COBRE8PONDENCE. 

•»• The Editor will he glad to reoeite CX>MMUNICATI0N8 /rom gtudenti and others. 
They must be adareued "Care of the PublUhers,** and mill, in every imtanee, 
receive the attention they merit, 

F. S. P.— Sir George Elliot was in 1775 appointed governor of Ireland, from whence 
he returned soon after and was made governor of Gibraltar, which fortress he defended 
with consummate skill and courage when besieged by the French and Spaniaids. 

iGNOBAif us.— As you have adopted this title we have no alternative but to do so. 
H ought to be aspirated in sudi words as while, whet, where, otherwise there would be 
no distinction between them and wUe, wet and were. 

I. C. D. (Jjddhvaj).— Over in over^throw, over-sight, over-seer, is derived from A.-S. 
ofer. 

Novice (Stafford).— Castera-Verdnzan is a village of South France, in the department 
of Gers, and on the river of that name. 

N. L. (Weymouth). — ^Pope Adrian was an Englishman, by name Nicholas Breakspear; 
he was choked by a fly in the fifth year of his p(^>edoni. 

Naclantus.— G^rge Oliver was a learned antiauarian. Besides other works, ho 
wrote " Monasticon Diocesis Ezoniensis," ** History oi Exeter," &c 

W. P. (Lewes).- First let us thank you for your encomium. We shall probably pub- 
lish an index to this Journal after the October number is issued. 

C. G. S. (Bath). — Sums of money were generally computed amone the Romans by the 
seetertius (nwnmMi seetertiut or nummue aimply\ a olver coin, first ocHued B.o. 269, 
when it was equal to two and a half aaaes, and subsequently, B.c. 217, reduced to four 
asses, about 2a. These are counted regularly, e. g., treoenti sestertii, duo miUia sester^ 
tiorum, or sesterti4^ deeies eentum millia sestertiUmt i. e. 1,000,000 sesterces, or (omit> 
ting eentum millia) deeies sestertUlm. 

Homo. — We will consider your suggestion. 

F. C. (Sheffield).^Holland possesses of the West Indian Islands : part of St Martin, 
with the islands of Saba, St. Enstatius, Cura^os, Oruba and Bnen Ayre ; the three last- 
named are situated near the northern shores A South America. 

Clarendon.— Edward Hyde, first Earl of Glarendon, wrote a "Histonr of the 
Rebellion;'* but Hemy Hyde, second Earl of Clarendon, his son, wrote a "History of 
the Iruh Rebellion.'' 

R. E. A. (Belper).— We cannot give an opinion of the work until we see it 
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STUDBNS.—1. See the second nnmber of this Magazine. 2. Ton can be articled 
immediately after passing jonr Preliminary Examination. 

L N. H. (Morpeth). — The Note Book to which we have referred is compiled for our 
onm pnpils onlj. We do not think of publishing it at present. 

L. B. W. (Wisbeach).~FontmelUMagna is in the connty of Dorset, fonr miles south 
of Shaftesbury. 

INQUIBEB. — 1. It is the best work on the subject. 2. The bookkeeping questions set 
for the " Intermediate " are inyariably ea^. 

P. K. (Oxford).— -We recommend you to read Trench " On Words." 

K. (Sonthampton).~In any eTent yon could not be articled for less than three years. 

P. L. F. (Bochdale).~The Council of the OoUege of Surgeons will not recognize your 
certificate. 



THE LAW CLASSES AT KENG'S COLLEGE. 

Sib Boundell Palmeb, Q.C., M.P., has given £10 to be awarded as a Special Prize 
for Law in the Evening Classes at King's College, London, during the ensuing Winter 
Session. 



PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 
Fob SoLiciTOBSy fob the Bab, akd the Colleoe of Subgeons. 

The Author of " The Student's Guide," and Editor of " The Preliminary Examination 
Journal and Student's Literary Magazine " (formerly of King's Ck)Uege, London), whose 
pnpils hare always met with greater success than those instructed by any other tutor, 
PREPARES CANDIDATES of defective knowledge veij speedily. 

References to Members of the Incorporated Law Society, Barristers, Clergymen, 
Doctors, and others, whose sons have passed after short periods of tuition, havine pre- 
viously failed three taidfour times with other tutors. For Syllabus (30 pages) of Testi- 
monials and Opinions of the Z€uv Journal, Law Timet, Standard, Law Iheamination 
Reporter, Law Maaazine and Review, The London Review, &c., &c., address Mr. J. 
Eble Bbnhah, at hifi Chambers, 20, Devereux Court, Temple, or to the care of Messrs. 
Butterworth, 7, Fleet Street, London, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 



Mb. J. EBLE BENHAM begs to announce that, in the course of November next, he 
will give a LECTTURE on the ** Mikd," in which he will compare the great men that 
England, Scotland and Ireland have produced. Ladies and gentlemen wishing to attend 
are requested to leave their address cards at Mr. Benham's chambers, 20, Devereux 
Court, Temple, on or before the 1st of October next, when a (free) card of admission, 
with full particulars, will be forwarded to them in due course. 



London : piintod by C. Roworth ft Boni, Newton Street, High Holborn. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SPECIAL EXAMINATION NOTICES FOR 1873. 

Preliminary Examination for Solicitors, 

PUBSVANT to the Judges' orders, the next PreHminary Examination In 
Greneral Knowledge will take place on Wednesday the 12th, and Thursday 
the 1 3th of February, 1873. In addition to the ordinary subjects (including 
an elementary knowledge of Latin), the Special Examiners have selected 
the following books in which candidates will be examined : — 

In Latin . . . • Livy, Book I. ; or, Virgil, -^neid. Book VI. 

In Greek . . • Euripides, Medea. 

In Modern Greek BfvrorQc Ivropia nlc 'A/iepu-^c fiipKiov C* 

In French • • • Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Paul et Virginie ; or, 
Racine, Ph^dre. 
' In German . • . Goethe, Egmont ; or, Schiller, Turandot 

In Spanish • • . Cervantes, Don Quixote, cap. xv. to xxx. both in- 
clusive; or, Moratin, £1 Si de las Ninas. 

In Italian • • • Manzoni's I Promessi Sposi, cap. i. to vni. both in- 
clusive; or, Tasso's Gerusalemrae, 4, 5 and 6 
cantos ; and Volpe's Eton Italian Grammar. 

Each candidate will be examined in one language o»/y, according to 
his selection. Candidates will have the choice of either of the above- 
mentioned works. 

Candidates are required by the Judges' orders to give one calendar 
month^s notice to the Societfr (at the Law Institution, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C), before the day appointed for Examination, of the language 
in which they propose to be examined, the place at which they wish to be 
examined, and their age and place of education, 

FORM OF NOTICE. 

FRELDCINABT KXiXINATION. 

Cbrtstlanaad Noties ii hereby given^ that of aaed who was edveated 

2""532U.*^ a* intends on the and days of next to present 

which totten himself for JSxamination at preinaus to entering into Articles of 

wiu reach th« derhihip, and that he proposes to Be Examined in the Language, 

AppUojjJ^ujt ^^^^ ^^f 187 . 

[Signature of Candidate.] 

A A 
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Intermediate Examination^ nnder 23 Sf 24 Fie/, c. 127, «. 9. 

The elementary works, in addition to book-keeping (mercantile), selected 
for the Intermediate Examination of persons under Articles of Clerkship 
executed after the Ist of January, 1861, for the year 1872, are — 

Chitty on Contracts, chapters 1 and 3, with the exception, in chapter 3, 
of section I, relating to Contracts respecting Baal Property. 8th 
or 9th edition. 
Williams on the Principles of the Law of Beal Property. 8th or 9th 

edition. 
J. W. Smith's Manual of Equity Jurisprudence. 9th or 10th edition. 

MERCAm-iLE BooK-KBEPiXG. — The Examiners deal with this subject 
generally, and do not in their questions confine themselves to any par- 
ticular system. 

Candidates are required by the Judges' orders to give to the Incorporated 
Law Society one calendar month's notice before th^ commencement of the 
Term in which they desire to be examined. Candidates are also required t& 
leave their Articles of Clerkship and Assignments (if any), duly stamped 
and registered, seven clear days before the commencement of such Term, 
together with answers to the questions as to due service and conduct up to 
that time. 

Candidates may be examined either in the term in which one half of 
their term of service will expire, or in one of the two tei'ms'ne^t before, or 
one of the two terms next after one half of the term 6f Service under their 
articles. 

The Examinations are held in the Hall of the Incorporated Law Society, 
Chancery Lane, London, in Hilary, Easter, Trinity and Michaelmas Terms. 

FORM OF NOTICE. 

Ketiee U hereby given, that A, B.,qf itho is nam under Articles ef derhthip 

te C. D,, of [or, who hoe served under Artieles of Clerhihip'to C, 2>., and is now 

serving under an Assignment of sueh Articles of Clerkship to B, F^ or, as the ease 
may be}, intends to apply in Term next for Intermediate Examination. 

Dated the day of 187 » 

[Signature of Candidate.] 

Final Examination* 

Candidates are usually examined in — 

Common and Statute Law, and Practice of the Courts. 
Conveyancing. 

Equity, and Practice of the Courts. 
Bankruptcy, and Practice of the Courts. 
Crimintd Law, and Proceedings before Magistrates. 
Candidates are required to give notice of their intention to present them- 
selves for examination in the term previous to that in which they wish to 
be examined. 

Preliminary Examination of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
The next 'Preliminary Examination for the diplomas of Member and 
^X)w of this College will be held on or about Tuesday, Wednesday and 
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Thursday, the 10th, 11th and 12th of Decemher, 1872. Candidates desirous 
of presenting themselves for this Examination must signify their intention 
of BO doing to the secretary (at the College of Surgeons, Lincoln^s Inn Fields) 
on or before the 28th of November. 

The Compmismy s^AfwU are the same as in the legal <' Preliminary," 
except that no candidate will bo passed who does not show a competent 
knowledge of the first four rules, simple and oompoimd, of vulgar fractions 
and of decimals; and the mathematics include Euclid, Books I. and II. or 
tbe sol^eeta thereof, and algebra to simple equations inclusive. Candidates 
will also be required to translate a passage from the second book of Ca^sar*s 
Commentaries, " De Bello GaUico." 

Papers will also be set on the following six subjects; and each candidate 
will be required to offer himself for Examination on one subject at least, at 
his option; but no candidate will be allowed to offer himself for Examina- 
tion on more than four subjects: — 

1. Translation of a passage from the first Book of the Anabasis of 

Xenophon. 

2. Translation of a passage from X. B. Saintine's " Picciola." 

3. Translation of a passage from Schiller's «' Wilhelm Tell." 
Besides these translations into English^ the candidate will be required 

to answer questions on the grammar of each subject^ whether compulsory 
or optional, 

4. Mechanics. The questions will be chiefly of an elementary 

character. 
' 5. Chemistry. The questions will be on the elementary facts of 
chemistry. 
6. Botany and Zoology. The questions will be on the classification 
of plants and animals. 

The quality of the handwriting and the spelling will be taken into 
account 

A candidate in order to qualify himself for the Fellowship is required, in 
addition to the ordinary subjects, to pass in Greek, French or German, and 
in one, at his option, of the remaining subjects in JPart IL 

Preliminary Examination for the Bar, 

The Preliminary Examinations for the Bar are usually held every 
Saturday during each legal term, and onoe in the week next preceding each 
legal term. By the Consolidated Regulations of the Four Inns of Court, 
it is provided that no Examiner shall attend unless two clear days' notice 
prior to the day appointed for his attendance shall have been given to the 
secretaiy of the Board of Examiners, by at least one candidate, of an in- 
tention to present himself on that day for Examination. The subjects of 
Examination are— (a) The English language; (b) The Latin language; 
and (c) English history. No Latin works are named by the Examiners in 
which candidates will be examined — hence it is necessary that they should be 
tolerably well acquainted with the Latin language. Candidates are, how- 
ever, usually required to translate passages from the works of Sallust, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, &c. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

WHAT LEADS TO SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

We have heard some persons remark, " We read of the great men who have 
preceded, and of those whose reputation is high ; we see men in distin- 
guished positions ; then how is it we cannot participate in the glories which 
we are informed are open to the very lowest ?" We reply, first of all, you 
must possess a moderate share of natural ability, and, secondly, yon must 
strive hard in the profession which you select ; for be assured that there is 
nothing like hard work and continual application. It is perfectly true that 
a man may be able to occupy a comfortable, and indeed an honorable, and 
even an enviable position by moderate labour, or by dint of fortune, but 
remember that diligence and ability will invariably be crowned with success. 
Are there not many legal maxims which show that even the law comes to- 
the aid of the vigilant and not the slothful ? There are, probably, hundreds 
of men who possess as much talent as those who are creating quite a 
^^ furore ;^ but the former have not the inclination to wade their way over 
the innumerable shoals and sand banks which are in this treacherous path 
of life ! Treacherous — not because Providence has not ordained everything 
with a merciful hand, but every one is liable to experience many disadvan* 
tages in his course. It is a question whether, if a man possess talent, 
and not the inclination to cultivate it, such talent is of the first order ; as a 
general rule we should say not. 

It must be distinctly understood that we are addressing ourselves to the 
question, '< What leads to success in life ?" and not in an examination. Of 
the latter we have treated elsewhere. 

Doubtless some men have no reason to sally forth in the " deceptive " 
path, and we have a striking illustration in the remark made by that emi- 
nent and able lawyer, the late Lord Justice Knight Bruce ; speaking of his 
elder brother (who has recently died), he said that he possessed more 
genuine ability than either he or his other brother. Then may it not be 
inferred that, but for his being the eldest son of the family, and having a 
competence, he might have wielded forth his splendid talents with much 
success ? 

It is most apparent that a man's future career is, in most cases, modelled 
in early life. Whenever we hear that a rich man's son has attained a high 
position, we think he has true talent — talent which has oozed out of its own 
accord, for where a man has every luxury, and every consideration is paid 
to his requirements, he is not, to use a well-meaning phrase, *'put upon his 
metal," and he will rarely strike out brilliantly ; but the poor man^s son, 
seeing that his future happiness and fame depend upon his own powers, 
will have every reason to exert himself. Then those who have the talent, 
but not the inclination to excel, lack determination of purpose. We have 
been amused to hear a person say, " Yes, I should like very much to be a 
doctor or lawyer if I could be transformed into the vortex of greatness — and 
I will, therefore, content myself with doing something elM." No doubt 
many a person would like to reap all the benefit without the labour, and so 
should we. Even in the case of examinations, it would not onlj^be unfair 
to allow anyone to practise without passing the various ordeals — but without 
such a check would he be fitted to maintain even a respectable position ? 
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Well, resumiDg the point where we were led into the absti*act, we think 
that the poor man's son has, to a certain extent — seeing the innumerable 
examples we have and have had — the same chance as the sons of powerful 
kings and wealthy merchants; for although a deal undoubtedlj depends 
upon the instruction and guidance a youth receives, still each has to work 
equally hard. When we speak of the poor man's son we do not, of course, 
refer to persons in indigent circumstances. We might easily give examples 
of men who, by means of their industry and indomitable perseverance, have 
risen to high and influential positions amidst the clamour and wailings of 
their friends, — who, being short-sighted, could not possibly anticipate the 
success which has attended the efforts of their young aspirants. We 
therefore contend that not sufficient encouragement is given to the rising 
generation; for if the acts of the young were lauded where they are meri- 
torious, it would act as a sort of <* stimulant" to them to endeavour to excel 
even more. We all like to be admired when we have done our best, and 
there is scarcely a man in Christendom who does not view with satisfaction 
all that he has accomplished, — or else would men be so ready to give to 
the world the results of their labours and ingenuity? There is a medium 
in all things, and though we say that most persons view their efforts with 
pride in one way or another, still it is as well to be able to discern when 
we are wrong, and accordingly to be submissive in the presence of those 
who we know are more competent to form an opinion, for bear in mind that 
the humble learn more speedily than the haughty. There is even benefit to 
be derived from sometimes listening to those who are beneath us. 

May not many a man who possessed real talent, and the inclination to 
give effect to it, have been crushed, as it were, beneath the petty jealousies 
and short-sightedness of his friends? Undoubtedly the man who, amidst 
the jeers of his companions, raises himself to a high position deserves to be 
commended; indeed, no words of praise can be too lavishly bestowed upon 
such a one. 

Then to youths we say, strive hard, disregard the petty jealousy of those 
who tell you that you cannot attain an object, even if you try, — put forward 
your best efibrts, even if your abilities be of a moderate character. You 
should of course listen to those in whom you have confidence, and who, by 
their own endeavours, have raised themselves — to say the least — to a fair 
position. 

You know not what you can accomplish until you try; you know not 
how the most difficult problems will vanish, — you know not how much 
stronger your memory will become, — ^you know not how much happier you 
will feel, — if you persevere in your studies, or, indeed, in everything you 
undertake. Suppose, for the sake of argument, you devote a few months 
to the study of certain subjects, what intense pleasure you will feel at the 
end of the time —when you look back and say, "I have attained this position 
simply by my perseverance." Do not, for one moment, let it be imagined 
that we recommend anyone to study so hard as to injure his health. There 
is, of course, a vast difference in working for four hours and eleven or twelve 
hours daily ; indeed, we have recently hail a most distressing example of the 
end of a great man through over-work. We refer to the late Mr. Justice 
Willes, who, by his keen perception and l^al attainments, has justly won 
the admiration of the heads of the profession. But then there are compara- 
tively few instances of this kind, and we are quite sure that there are not 
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many who would feel inclined to labour as hard as thai emtneni judge. 
There ai*e periods in the lires of public men, as well as students, when it 
is necessary that thej should work or study diligently. 

Although the fine arts and music may bd despised by some who do not 
follow these professions, still the benefit that they exercise upon the mind 
and nerves cannot be over-ostimated. We are not aware whether tlie late 
Mr. Justice Willes was a musician or no. Well, had he been ibnd of 
music it would have been a powerful stimulant af)ier his laborions jodtcial 
duties. Many professional men have informed us that they have returned 
home from business, after a long day's toil and labour quite dejected and 
careworn, but, as in the case of the poet Moore, a love of music never left 
them but with life. Some persons, we are aware, do not like music, but 
let us hope that if they do not admire operatic and romantic (Italian) musie 
they can at least appreciate English ditties ! 

While on this point we may mention that we have read of many eminent 
men who, after labouring in the fields of literature, science and art, have 
put an end to their existence by their own hands. Now in most cases we 
find that they could not obtain any rest for a few weeks before their deaths. 
Their minds were so distracted and diverted ftom their equilibrium that 
they could not sleep. This reminds us to recommend students to see that 
they have sufficient rest. Sleep is indeed a most poweritil tonic, and how- 
ever hard a man may woHl if he only takes care to have plenty of rest at 
night he will be the possessor of a strong constituticm to withstand almost 
any amount of labour. We of course speak of persons who are naturally 
in good health. We are sometimes compelled to ** encroach" upon the 
small hours of the morning, and having occasionally experienced llie ill 
effects of such a denial of rest, we are therefore not incompetent judges on 
this point. , 

A man, when he has a task to perform, should make up his mind that he 
will succeed. He must, of course, put forward his best efforts. Every one 
has the same path open to him— a path, though turning in many directions, 
leads to glory. 

We have said that in eveiy undertaking we ought to make up our minds 
to succeed. We ought to be hopeful of the fViture — ^not only placing con- 
fidence in ourselves, but in those with whom we may be associated. 
Though the uncertainty and anxiety attending an illness is vastly dififerent 
from that attending the preparation for an examination or other under- 
taking, still, to some extent, they are similar. We have on record many 
cases where persons being very hopefnl of their ultimate recovery or 
success and confiding in their tutor or doctor, in the respective instances, 
had their wishes realized. A propos to this we may add that an article 
entitled " Mind and Body," published in the « Medical Times and Gazette," 
has afforded us much interest. It leads to strengthen the view that "hope 
is a powerfiil tonic and fear as powerful a depressant ; that the will may 
have much to do with the recovery, or that the imagination may inflict 
upon its unlucky possessor real and even fatal suffering." By way of 
exemplifying how far hope or will may regulate a result we mention that 
" a leading American physician has lately asserted that the few cases of 
pulmonary phthisis which have ultimately recovered within hki experience 
have all been those of persons of strong will, who were determined to get 
well." Auothor case quoted, tends to show that there is a great deal in 
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one's determinatioD. " Dr. Take quotes the most interesting case of Crosse, 
the electriciaDy who, bitten bj a cat which died the same daj from rabies, 
was seized three months afterwards with all the symptoms of commencing 
hydrophobia — pain in the cicatrix, extending up the arm, spasm in the 
throat at the sight of water, &c.,— and who by a strong effort of the will 
took hia gun and went out shooting, walking all the afternoon and exerting 
at erery step he went a strong mental effort against disease." 

Then, again, if a patient or pupil confides in his doctor or tutor, he will, 
as a^ rule, improve the more rapidly. The patient will imagine that the 
medicines he takes will, if anytlung, be likely to do him good, and the pupil 
will belioTe that all he learns will be of the utmost value. He will, while 
learning, be in a state of fear as to whether, for instance, certain questions 
will be asked at his examination.* *^ 'Tis opinion (saith Cardan) alone 
which makes or mars physicians, and he doth the best cures, according to 
Hippocrates, in whom most trust" 

Though the probabilities of passing an examination or of accomplishing 
an object may be very different from the probabilities of a person recover- 
ing from an illness, still there is in each case a certain amount of hope and 
fear. If, on the one hand, a person about to perform a critical task is 
hopeful, he will certainly set about his work with greater energy, and if, 
on the other hand, he is fearful, this, together with the exertion required, 
•will be no small hindrance to his efforts. Hence, we would recommend 
everybody about to undertake a difficult matter, to picture to himself the most 
favourable consequences, and endeavour, of course, to direct his powers to 
the attainment of such an end. There are times when disappointments 
should be anticipated — ^in cases where the unfavourable issue would be 
likely to come with a terrible ^^ crash;" but as we are directing attention 
more particularly to matters concerning life and not death, we hope that our 
remarks will not be considered irrelevant to the subject—" What leads to 
success in life." 



CHAPTER m. 

BRAINS — QUANTITY OB QUALITT. 

Although this Magazine was originally published in the interest of 
aspirants to the law, we feel that we are justified in treating of subjects 
which do not pertain strictly to examinations, since it is patronized by many 
who, having no intention to enter the legal profession, are pleased to accord 
us their support. We really must apologize for making brief remarks on 
the present occasion; indeed we would rather have postponed dabbling with 
the subject, for we have not been able to give it individual attention — an 
attention which, from its abstract nature, it justly demands. Having, 
however, promised some of our readers to treat of the subject this time, we 
prefer making brief remarks than disappointing them altogether, and we 
can only hope that the " shallowness" of our ideas will not give cause 

• Jerome Cardan, an Italian physician, Hred in the sixteenth century. He wrote — 
**I>e Vita JPrmpria ;** ^ Ar$ Mngna*^ treatise on Algebra; ** De R^rum Varietate;*' 
'* De Rtrxtm SKbtilitate,** Ac. 
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for additional disi^pointment. We cmre their kind indulgence, and ^nk 
they will see good reason for receiving our remarks wi& txinsideratieny 
when we state that in consequence of oar numerous cfausses and other 
engagements, we were unable to write a single line of this number until 
Wednesday last — the daj on which the preliminary examination was held. 
We should no doubt have more spare time if we refused to assist those who 
do not like to join our public (?) classes — Whence the little leisure that we 
ought to have is occupied in giving private lessons. 

Now to the point* This is a subject which admits of very wide arga- 
inents ; and, doubtless, there are many who will disagree with our (pinions, 
but we can only hope that it will not lead to a controversy, inasmuch as it 
is a subject on which we might argue for hours, and be very far off from a 
satisfactory result in the end. Then why, Mr. Editor, our readers might 
well say, do you take up the subject? We reply, "We entertain our 
opinion, you entertain yours. We may or may not agree. Bead our re* 
marks, and think for yourselves." 

The question is, whether the quality or quantity of the brain is the great 
thing. If the answer be " quantity," we should find men with large heads 
— that being the principle by which we should have to be guided — occupy- 
ing the most prominent positions. But we have known men with large 
h^tds who were exceedingly clever, and others who possessed only suffi- 
cient ability to " keep themselves together.^' Again arises the grand ques- 
tion of '^cultivation." Suppose two children with precisely the same 
quantity and quality of brain are bom on the same day. One receives a 
good education — the other learns merely to read and write. Need we ask 
what will be the inevitable result ? 

We are told that "man is superior to every other living thing." His 
superiority certainly does not consist in his muscular strength. We are 
well aware that it ^'consists in his superior mental endowments, the power 
of his mind, or the strength of his will." Then let it be conceded that 
man's strength consists in the brain — which, hidden from view, gives force 
to his various qualities. We certainly do believe in that metaphysical 
science called Phrenology. We do not merely believe in it as if it were 
wholly an abstract or unsettled theory, but because we have frequently 
made use of our little knowledge of the study for the purpose of satisfying 
ourselves upon any point A man may, as far as our acquaintance with the 
subject assists us, have the indications of possessing mostexcdlent qualities, 
but since it is admitted tliat one quality may counterbalance another, a great 
deal remains to be said upon the subject. For instance, on glancing at a 
man's head, he may appear to have "tenacity of will,"— a ^ulty which 
might lead him to commit acts which, if he had time for deliberation, he 
would shrink from doing. Some other faculty, howeyer, such as " cautious- 
ness," might counterbalance his " tenacity of will." Hence phrenology is 
a science which requires to be very carefully studied. We did not at first 
intend to mention anything in connection with phrenology, and so we will 
say no more upon the point beyond mentioning, for the information of those 
who feel inclined to pursue the study, that phrenolqgists usually range the 
faculties into seven principal classes, viz.:~-(l.) Domestic propensities. 
(2.) Selfish propensities. (3.) Moral and religious sentiments. (4.) The 
self-perfecting faculties. (5.) The observing, knowing, and perceptive 
faculties. (6.) The literary faculties. (7.) The reflective, reasoning, and 
'^'tuitive faculties. 
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The size of the brain " indicates the original power of tiie mind," but it 
requires its original quality, for fine quality of brain is '* essential to true 
greatness." It is, as a rule, very perplexing to deal with abstract subjects, 
and it is equally difficu .t to lay down any rules for our guidance, inasmuch 
as we no sooner arrive, as we think, at a conclusion, than some unconceived 
point dawns upon us to show the extreme fallacy of our arguments. 

We think that the size of the brain has nothing whatever to do with true 
greatness ; it is, indeed, the quality, though in some instances quantity and 
quality combined leave nothing but <^ cultivation" to be desired I 



CHAPTER IV. 

A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE. 

The preliminary year is practically at an end I The next examination 
will not be held till the 12th and 13th of February, 1873 (particulars of 
which, by the way, may be obtained on the first page of this number). 

We deem it expedient to ofier a few remarks on the examinations of the 
*' past year," as well as to refer to our labours in connection with them. 
Inasmuch as we criticize the papera periodically, we do not propose to put 
our editorial pen to paper with the view of retracing our steps in the same 
direction, but we think that a few '* incidental" remarks may not be out of 
place. 

Bearing in mind that the "Preliminary" is an examination designed to 
test the general knowledge of candidates, t. e., to keep out of the profession 
those who have not received a very fair education, we certainly think, 
notwithstanding the diversity of opinion, that it is well calculated to test 
their general proficiency in the essential subjects of education. We cannot 
deny that there are innumerable peculiarities in the examination papers, 
which may present some little difficulty to students generally, but we 
must remember that the examiners in framing the questions take ** a wide 
range to suit the reading" (t.e., the education or preparation), ''necessarily 
various of different can<Sdates," we think the ordeal would be nothing more 
than a ''farce" if the papers contained questions of the simplest character. 
We certainly commiserate with those who are apparently deceived by the 
meagre information afforded by the Law Society in their circular, for we 
quite admit that any one perusing it would imagine that a boy of twelve or 
thirteen ought to be ashamed of himself if he failed to pass the examina* 
tion. But a perusal of the questions, especially those on English gram- 
mar (I), will instantly dispel the notion that the examination is "child's 
play." We are, therefore, inclined to think that there is such a vast 
difference between the impression created in the mind of a person on 
perusing the Law Society's circular and the examiners* questions, that 
the latter, when the time arrives for probation, appear more difficult than 
Xhej really are. 

Some persons contend that the examination is " unfiiir," while others say 
that it is only right that those about to enter a profession abounding in 
quibbles ought to encounter peculiarities in their examinations. How very 
absurd I We really have no patience with those who take it for granted 
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that the best lawyer is lie who is skilled in ** rogaerj." We almost feel 
ashamed to notice sach an argument ( !), but as *^ one silij person may throw 
a stone into the garden while it may take ten wise men to recover it," we 
may perhaps be pardoned for noticing it. Though we are quite certain 
that we do not number among the ten sapient beings, yet we trust we shall 
not be classed among those who cast the lapideous missile into the '* laby- 
rinth." We need scarcely say that we are speaking metaphorically. From 
these renmrks it may be clearly inferred that we cannot recognise such an 
idea, and, with the greatest respect for the exammers, who though learned 
we will not so designate— lest it might appear that we require a favour of 
them— they have no right whatever to test one's intellectual faculties. All 
that the examiners have to do is to ascertain whether candidates show a 
knowledge of the several subjects of examination, according to a certiun 
standard. We contend that as a general rule there are no unfair '* catches^" 
and if there were we should call attention to the fact that the Preliminary 
is an Examination in General Knowledge. 

A resolution was recently passed at the Greseral Congress of Law Stu- 
dents* Societies, held at the Great Western Hotel, Birmingham, to the 
effect that the examination should be made more severe. Now we think 
the questions are difficult enough, but the standard of efficiency might be 
raised. Instead of passing a candidate who answers half the number of 
questions, compel him to answer two-thirds. It must be distinctly nndier<- 
stood that we are not complaining one way or the other, but if there is any 
defect on the score that the examination is not difficult enough, we make 
the suggestion by way of '* remedying the evil," if any. In suggesting that 
a candidate should be required to answer two-thirds of the questions 
(correctly) we are perhaps not acting with good faith to tiie maj<H"ity of 
intending candidates, but we are quite certain that it will not injure our 
pupils, for those whom we have ah*eady prepared have invariably managed 
to answer more than two-thirds of the questions, and in many instances 
nearly all ; indeed, we could name several gentlemen who omitted to answer 
but two or three questions. It must not be considered that the examinalaon 
is easy because our pupils are able to answer nearly all the questions, for it 
can easily be seen that with our very long acquaintance with the examina- 
tion we are able to anticipate the minority of the questions. 

Let us see whether the examination is —to use our own words — 'well 
calculated to test a candidate's general knowledga First He is required 
to write an English composition in which his knowledge of the rales of 
composition, orthography and syntax are tested by a dtilful and experienced 
examiner. Secondly. He is required to write from dictation a passage 
selected by the examiner, who exercises his judgment in selecting an ^asy 
or difficult passage. After the candidate has taken it down, he is notallowed 
a second for ccMrecting it, so that he may not consider over any words 
which he cannot spell. Thirdly. He is required to answer some very 
difficult questions on the orthography and etymology of the English 
language, such questions being as difficult, if not more so, than those set at 
the Matriculation Examination of the London University. Fourthly. 
Though the questions on English history are, as a rule, moderately easy, 
some are certainly very difficult. For instance, " How many wives had the 
husband of Mary of England and how long was he in this country?" 
" What issue had James I. by Anne of. Denmark and what became of 
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them?" **Who was Cromwell's wife, what children had he, and what 
became of them ?" Coald anyone, unless he is oontinaallj studying history 
or without previous preparation, answer such questions? Fifthly. The 
same remarks also apply to geography. A candidate's knowledge must be 
very exact, and though the examiner says that he may answer as much as 
be can within the limitqd time, still, if he is not ready with his answers he 
will have very little time for consideration* We might also call attention 
to the arithmetic — the sums, appealing, as we have remarked on previous 
occasions, rather to a candidate's common sense than his knowledge of the 
rules of arithmetic. Candidates are also required, in addition to answering 
questions on the grammar of the Latin language, to translate three out of 
four pieces of Latin or French selected by the examiners. 

Surely, with such a range of subjects, a skilful and experienced examiner 
ought to be able to detect those who have not received a very fair educa- 
tion. Candidates pught not to be required to show that they have received 
more than a very fair education, for otherwise we believe the number who 
offer themselves for examination would be reduced to one*half. If anyone 
thinks that the Law Society is not sufficiently exacting, let him continue 
his literary studies after the examination. 

We must bear in mind, to use a well-known saying, that " Rome was not 
built in a day.** Admitting, for the sake of argument, that there may be 
many faults connected with the examination, it certainly appears to ** work** 
very well at present. We would never countenance idleness iu students, 
but, as guardians of the intending law candidate, we complain of the 
apparent unkindness of those who having mounted the ladder wish their 
younger brethren to ascend the " precipice" as well as they can. We object 
then to such unmecessary innovations being made. 

Now, pandering to our thirst for dealing in personalities, we cannot 
refrain from remarking that our pupils have met with the greatest possible 
success, and it will be considered so when we mention that many of them 
had previously failed two, three, and even four times, before we knew 
them. Many of our pupils were residents in Oxford and Cambridge, where 
tliey bad every opportunity of seeking the assistance of some of the most 
able and acute scholars, yet tliey found it necessary to come to Loudon for 
special preparation. We hope we shall not be considered presumptions. 
We merely mention the fact to show that the examination is not so easy, 
and that the m^ority of candidates seek the assistance of those who have 
bad some experience in preparing for it We may just mention that we 
have had in our classes nuiny gentlemen from first-class colleges, and that 
there is scarcely a public school ft-om which we have not had from one to 
four pupils. 

We must HOW conclude this subject by congratulating all those candidates 
who have met with success, and reminding those who have been unsuc- 
cessful that with ordinary application they may approach this ordeal; pix>- 
vided, however, they have received a fair education. 
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CHAPTER V. 

REHABKS ON MEMORY — Continued.* 

Having promised to continue oar remarks on this important subject, we 
now redeem our promise. As, however, we have treated of so man j other 
subjects in tKis number, we shall be very brief. We have been exceedingly 
pleased to receive some marks of approval from many who have adopted 
our suggestions for the improvement of the memory. One gentleman in 
particular has informed us that he has tried the phm with a most favourable 
result. Thus far we are glad. 

Well, we beg to say that it does not necessarily follow that the same 
method of improving the memory is applicable in every case, though, as a 
general rule, committing to memory passages of prose or»verses of poetry is 
a very excellent and sure method ! Another plan is to study mathematics; 
for they strengthen both the mind and memory. Indeed, if at any time, 
such as at Christmas, we are compelled to give our pupils a holiday, we ask 
them to prepare a few examples in arithmetic at their leisure. Our object 
is to keep their minds in a pliable condition. Ought not a machine to be 
kept in working order lest it may become rusty ? 

If a person's memoiy be very defective, the system we recommend would 
be of little practical value. Then some powerful method ought to be 
adopted, — say a " course of mental arithmetic." In fact, in order to improve 
the memory, every method that taxes it should be resorted to. It must be 
remembered that if a person have a good memory he may not be able to 
improve it Need he try ? 

Memory is a natural gift, but still, as we have seen, it may be cultivated 
or strengthened, and the sooner those who have defective memories set 
about improving them the better, for we know of no mental qualification 
which equals it. Nearly all our eminent jurists have excellent memories. 
. They are able to remember cases that have been decided years ago, and 
the various sections of acts of parliament that they have read. We do not, 
however, think every one should endeavour to bring his memory to such 
a point of perfection, for unless he have a good ground- work for the super- 
structure, his efforts would be futile. 

We know that the late Mr. Justice Wllles had a brilliant memory, and 
that very frequently he would, in the course of an argument, be able to 
name, without recent reference, the number of the page of a certain book 
where particulars of a decided case might be found, so as to assist the judges 
in arriving at a decision. 

A great deal depends upon the state of a person^s health and general tone 
of mind ; for very often when the memory has been over-taxed, it will refuse 
to perform its functions for a time. 

• For commencement of the remarks on this subject, see No. 7, p. 235. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SYNOPSIS OF LEADING AUTHORS, STATESMEN, POETS AND PHILOSOPHErtS. , 

[ARBANOBD IM CHBOWOXdOaKUX. obdul] 

Brunswick Perioc/— continued. 

JOHN KITTO, an able writer, was bom at Plymouth in 1804 a.d. His 
father, who began life as a master builder, was reduced to the posi- 
tion of a jobbing mason, in which business young Kitto*s help was 
required at a Tery early age. While thus employed, in 1817, a fall 
from the top of a house totally destroyed his sense of hearing. His 
' education had been meagre, but the love of reading became the solace 
of his loneliness and the foundation of his attainments. In 1819 his 
parents, being unable to maintain him, placed him in the workhouse. 
In 1823 he was enabled, by the kindness of two gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, to publish a small volume of essays and letters, and' 
was placed in a position less unfarourable to self-improvement. He 
spent ten years abi'oad, travelling over a large part of Europe and 
Asia, and acquired that familiarity with the scenery and customs of 
the East which was afterwards of such signal service in the depart- 
ment of literature to which he became devoted. He returned to 
England in 1833, and gained attention by a series of papers in the 
" Penny Magazine," under the title of " The Deaf Traveller." His 
chief productions consist of "The Lost Senses," "A Bible History 
of the Holy Land," "Palestine," "Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land," &c., &c.; he also founded and edited "The Journal of Sacred 
Literature;" but his chief fame rests on his "Cyclopasdia of Biblical 
Literature." Died 1854. 

BOBERT FITZROY (Admiral): superintendent of the Meteorological 
Depai*tment of the Board of Trade ; was born 1805 a.d. He entered 
the navy at the age of fourteen. In 1828 he was appointed to take 
part, as commander of the " Beagle," in the government expedition 
for the survey of the coasts of South America. In 1831 he was 
charged with the conduct of a second scientific expedition to South 
America in command of the " Beagle," Mr. Darwin accompanying 
the expedition as naturalist. The valuable scientific results of this 
voyage, which occupied five years, were published in Darwin's well- 
known " Journal of a Voyage round the World," and in a separate 
narrative by Admiral Fitzroy. In 1841 Admiral Fitzroy entered 
parliament for Durham, and two years later he was appointed 
governor of New Zealand, a post which he held till 1846. As 
superintendent of the Meteorological Department of the Board of 
Trade he rendered very important service by the establishment of 
his system of "storm warnings" and forecasts communicated to the 
principal ports of Great Britain. His latest publication is "The 
Weather Book," containing the explanation of his method of fore- 
casts and the chief results of his studies and observations. He was 
a fellow of the Royal Society and of the Royal Geographical 
Society, &c. Mental overwork and excessive wear and; tear of 
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brain and nerves undermined his health, and ii^a state of < 
depression or derangement he oonmiitted suicide bj cutting his throat 
AprU dOth, 1865. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON, a distingnished natnndist, was bom at Belfast 
in 1805 AJ>. The namerona memoirB pahfished hj him, chiefly in 
scientific periodicals, and latterly more especially in die *' Anaab <^ 
Natural History," embrace all departments of zoology, and several 
are devoted to botanical investigatioos. He added considerably to 
our knowledge of the natural history of England and Scotland. His 
love of omiUiology was intense, and the results oi his labours are 
narrated, with full and charming details, in the volumes that have 
been published of his great work on *' The Natural History of Ire- 
land." His reputation stood equally high on the Continent and in 
America. His love of the fine arts was only second to his love of 
science. Died 1852. 

JAMES WILSON, a well-known financier, was bom hi 1805 A.D. He 
commenced his career as a hatter, bnt fiiiling in that business, he 
tumed his mind to political economy, in which his great powers 
raised him a high reputation. In 1839 he published a volume on 
** The Infiaences of the Com Laws." Tliis was followed by others 
on *^ The Fluctuations of Currency, Commerce and Manufactures," 
*<On Capital, Currency, Banking," &c. In 1843 he set up the 
'* Economist" newspaper; in 1848 he was appointed secretary to the 
Board of Control, and subsequently financial secretary to the 
Treasury. In 1859 he went as finance minister to India. Died at 
Calcutta, 1860. 

ROBERT MURPHY, a distinguished mathematician, was bom in 1806 a.d. 
His parents were very poor. Being disabled by lui accident from 
manual labour, he implied himself to mathematioil studies. He oly> 
tained the appointment of examiner in mathematics and natural 
philosophy at the London University. His works are, ^Elementary 
jPrinciples of the Theory of Electricity," " Treatise on the Theory 
of Algebraical Equations," prepared for the Useful Knowledge 
Society; and various scientific memoirs contributed to the '* Philo- 
sophical Transactions," the " Cambridge Transactions," &c. Died 
1843. 

SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS (Babt.) : an illustrious English 
statesman, historical critic and political philosopher ; was bom 
October, 1806 a.d. He was early introduced to ofilcial life, being a 
member of the commission appointed in 1881 on the Irish Church, 
and soon after joint commissioner with the great jurist^ John Austin, 
in Malta. In 1839 he succeeded his father as chief commissioner of 
Poor Laws, and held that office for eight years. He was returned 
to parliament in 1847 for Herefordshire, and was at once appointed 
secretary of the Board of Control. In ^e following year he became 
uuder-secretary of the home department, and in 1850 secretary of 
the Treasury. Two years later he lost his seat and did not again 
sit in parliament till 1855» when on his father's death he became 
member for the Radnorshire boroughs, and was soon after named by 
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Lord FalmersioD) Chancellor of the Exchequer. He was subse- 
quently appointed home secretary. On the death of Lord Herbert 
of Lea in 1861, Sir George Lewis removed to the War Office, and 
remained in that department till his death. To the almost continual 
toil of the statesman he added that of the scholar and author; the 
latter indeed forming his chosen recreation^ His first literary pro- 
duction was the translation, executed in conjunction with H. Tufnell, 
of Ottfried Miiller^s <«Die Dorier" in 1830. Some years later he 
translated, in conjunction with Dr. Donaldson, Miiller's '< History of 
the Literature of Ancient Greece," written for the Library of Useful 
Knowledge. His most important work, however, and that which 
had the most powerful infiuence, is probably his learned and elaborate 
" Inquiry into the Credibility of Early Roman History." It is a 
merciless demolition of the historical structure so laboriously reared 
by Niebuhr. The other principal works of George Cornewall Lewis 
are the '' Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion ;" ** Methods 
of Observation and Reasoning in Politics;" an essay ''On the 
Romance Languages ;" and his latest work, the " Historical Survey 
of the Astronomy of the Ancients." For a short time in 1854-5 he 
was editor of the '' Edinburgh Review." He was throughout life 
distinguished for his ardent love of knowledge, wide and accurate 
scholarship, singular power of mashalling all the authorities on any 
subject of discussion, so as to let the conclusion show itself, great 
capacity of doubt in all fields of enquiry, and the utmost honesty and 
fairness. He married in 1854 Lady Theresa Lister, sister of Lord 
Clarendon, known as the authoress of ''Clarendon and his Con- 
temporaries" and the "Journals of Miss Berry," &c. Died, leaving 
no children, Idth April, 1863. 

SIR HENRY MONTCJOMERY LAURENCE: brother of Sir John 
Laurence, whose name will descend to posterity as the saviour of 
the British dominion in India; was born in Ceylon in 1806 a.d. In 
1821 he entered the East India Company's service as a cadet in the 
Bengal artillery. He soon acquired the reputation of being a most 
able and intelligent officer, and soon attained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, and was appointed resident at Lahore in 1846. For his 
administration he was made a K.C.B. in 1848. After filling several 
positions with great ability, he was on the annexation of the kingdom 
of Oude to the British dominion selected to be governor of the new 
province. On the breaking out of the formidable insurrection in 
1857, he long held his mutinous regiments to their allegiance by the 
force of his character, and when at last he was deserted he retired 
into the residency, which he had hastily fortified, with a handful of 
brave Europeans, soldiers and civilians, and there maintained his 
ground against the beseigers with a courage and devotion and self- 
sacrifice almost without a parallel in history. He died from the 
effects of the bursting of a shell, July 4tb, 1857. In recognition of 
his important services his eldest son was created a baronet. 

JOHN STIRLING : an accomplished critic ; was bom at Karnes Castle, in 
the Isle of Bute, 1806 A.i>., where his parents happened to be re-, 
siding. His father was a distinguished political writer, and editor of 
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the "Times." Yomig Stirling entered Trinity Hall, Cunbridge, 
with the intention of graduating in law, but he left without taking 
a degree, and during &e next few years he redded in London, con- 
tributing to the " Athensum" and other literary journals. In 1830, 
he was forced to seek a temporary home in St Vincent in conse- 
quence of iU-health. He retumea in 1832, and was ordained a 
deacon of the English church in 1834, and became Archdeacon 
Hare's curate at Hurstmonceaux. But his constitution soon sunk, 
under the severe pastoral duties, and after travelling from place to 
place for the benefit of his health, he died at Yentnor, 1841. He 
contributed to " Blackwood's Magazine," '' The London and West- 
minster Review," &c. His "Essays and Tales" were collected by 
Archdeacon Hare, and published with an interesting memoir. A 
"Life of John Stirling" was afterwards publishcMd by Thomas 
Carlyle, whose friendship Stirling had enjoyed since 1835 ; and a 
" Stirling " club has been formed to commemorate his many excellent 
qualities both of head and heart. 

CHARLES BULLER TThe Right Hon.): a politician of rare promise, the 
only son of Charles Bnller, Esq., of the East India Civil Service ; 
was bom at Calcutta in 1806 a.d. He entered parliament, on the eve 
of the passing of the Reform Bill, for the borough of West Looe, 
which belonged to his family ; but family interest was to him as 
nothing compared with that of the public. He voted for the Inll, 
and the borough of West Looe was consigned to Schedule A. ; but 
he was subsequently returned for Liskeard, a seat which he retained 
till his death. Li 1841, he was appointed secretary to the Board of 
Control. His reputation as a statesman gradually increased. In 
1846, he was appointed judge advocate ; in November of the same 
year, he was nominated a Queen's counsel ; sworn of the privy 
council in July, 1847 ; and in November exchanged the easy office 
of judge advocate for the onerous duties of Chief Commissioner of 
the Poor Laws, an office which he held till his death. Besides dis- 
charging faithAiUy his official duties, he found leisure for literary 
pursuits, and many able articles in the " Globe" and the " Edinburgh 
Review" emanated from his versatile pen. Died November 28th, 
1848. 

ROBERT MONTGOMERY: an eloquent preacher and popular poet ; was 
bom at Bath in 1807 a.d. At first he was intended for the law; 
but a casual perusal of some books of theology gave a fresh bent to 
his mind. He had already shown a turn for poetry by the publica- 
tion of his poem, "The Omnipresence of the Deity." In 1835, he 
was ordained a clergyman of the established church. His first 
sphere of duty was at Percy Chapel, Fitzroy Square, but he sub- 
sequently removed to Glasgow. His chief poetical works are, 
"The Omnipresence of the Deity," "Satan," "Luther," "The 
Messiah," "Sacred Meditations," "The Christian Life," "Lyra 
Christiana," and "The Sanctuary," published in 1851—1855. 
Died 1855 a.d. 

JOHN MITCHELL KEMBLE: an eminent Anglo-Saxon scholar, son 
of Chai'les Kemble, the distinguished acton Kembl^ with some 
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other Englishmen, was induced hj General Torsos to engage in an 
attempt to deliver Spain from the tyranny of Ferdinand. But the 
plot was betrayed to the government, and several of the party were 
taken and shot. Kemble then made a lengthened residence in Grer^ 
many, where he contracted an intimate friendship with John Grimm, 
and was regarded by that eminent philologist as one of his most 
promising disciples. On his return to England, he was appointed 
editor of the " British and Foreign Review." While thus engaged, 
he produced his ** Saxons in England," a work which established his 
reputation as a historian. It was founded in a great measure on his 
" Codex diplomaticus -ffivi Saxonici," a collection of documents re- 
lating to the Saxon period. A great archseological work, the 
"Horae Ferales," was left unfinished. Died 1857 a.d. 

JAMES. FREDERICK FERRIER: an eminent Scottish philosopher and 
litterateur; was bom at Edinburgh 1808 a.d. Though called to the 
bar in 1833, he devoted himself mainly to philosophical studies and 
literature, contributing many papers to ''Blackwood's Magazine." 
In 1842, he was chosen professor of history in the University of 
Edinburgh, and three years later, professor of moral philosophy of 
St. Andrews. His most important work is his '' Theory of Knowing 
and Being," published in 1854. He was an active thinker, an 
elegant and attractive lecturer, and much beloved by his students. 
Died at St. Andrews, June 11th, 1864. 

WILLIAM CURLTON : an eminent orientalist ; was bom at Westbuiy in 
Shropshire in 1808 a.d. He was appointed sub-librarian of the 
Bodleian in 1834, and, three years later, assistant-keeper of the manu- 
scripts in the British Museum— a post which he held till 1850. He 
prepared a classed catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts, and in 1841 
applied himself to the study and collation of the important collection of 
Syriac manuscripts discovered in a monastery jn the Desert of Nitria, 
the publication of which gave rise to a warm controversy. In 1847 
he was appointed chaplain to the Queen, and two years later canon of 
Westminster. He edited many learned works. He was a fellow of 
the Royal Society and crown trustee of the British Museum. Died 
in June, 1864, from the effects of a railway accident in the preceding 
year. 

ROBERT ARIS WILLMOTT : an English litterateur ; was bom at Brad- 
ford in Wiltshire in 1809 a.d. He was educated at Merchant 
Taylors* and Harrow Schools and was engaged for several years as 
private tutor. He published numerous works, chiefly collections or 
selections from other writers, with genial illustrative notices* Among 
them are a volume of his poems, '* Journal of Smnmer Time in the 
Country," of which a fourth edition appeared in 1864, with a pleasing 
memoir by his sister ; editions of Greorge Herbert's works, of Cowper, 
Akenside, Bums and Percy's Reliques, and an illustrated volume 
entitled " The Poets of the Nineteenth Century." He was also 
author of an original biography of Jereiny Taylor, which appeared 
in 1847. He contributed papers to " Fraser's Magazine," " The 
Critic," "The Church Quarterly Review" and other periodicals* 

B B 
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After long Buffering from want of deep he waa mfttedced with 
paral70iB and died at Nettlehed in Oxfordshire, 27tfa Maj, 1863. 

SIB WILLIAM MOLESWORTH (Babt.): a distinguiBhed statesman; 
was born in London in 1810 a.d. In 1832 he entered the House of 
Commons as member for the eastern division of Comwall, and soon 
made himself conspicuous for his liberal opinions, Totinff for the 
emancipation of the Jews, national education, and the ballot. He 
became the proprietor and editor of the '* Westminster Beyiew." In 
1837 he was returned for Leeds. From 1841 to 1845 he had no seat 
in parliament Meanwhile he devoted 4iis leisure to the publication 
of an elaborate edition of the works of Hobbes. From 1845 till his 
death he sat for South wark. In 1853 he was appointed first com- 
missioner of works under Lord Aberdeen, and in 1855 he was 
transferred bj Lord Palmerston to the colonial office. The long 
and brilliant career which seemed to open before him was pre- 
maturely closed hj his death in 1855. 

SIDNEY HERBERT (The Right Hon.): first Lord Herbert of Lea; 
was the second son of George Augustus, eleventh Earl of Pembroke. 
He was bom in 1810 a.d. In 1832 he entered parliament as 
member for the southern division of Wiltshire, which he continued 
to represent till December, I860. In 1845 he held the ofiice of 
secretary at war, but retired from it during the government of Lord 
Derbj in 1852. He resumed it in December of that jear and held 
it durinff the Russian war, but again . withdrew from the public 
service in consequence of the resolution of the Sebastapol com- 
mittee. In June, 1859, he returned to the war department^ where 
he increased his already high reputation. His exertions in adding 
to our naval and militaiy resources in eveiy possible way greatly 
impaired his health, and it became neoessaiy that he ahonld rest 
fh)m his work. He, however, died soon softer, August 2, 186L 
He was an aeoomplished speaker, an indefatigable staternnan, and a 
fine scholar. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY : one of the greatest of 
English novelists ; belonged to a Yorkshire fiunily, and was bom at 
Calcutta in 1811 jud. His inclination was for the life of an artist, 
and to prepare himself for such a course he travelled on the Conti- 
nent, visiting Rome, Paris and Weimar, seeing Goetibe diere, and 
associating principally wherever he went with artists. He, however, 
applied himself to literature. At first he wrote for various journals 
and periodicals, contributing tales, essays, sketdies, reviews and 
poems. Some brilliant epigrammatic articles in the '< Examiner" 
were firom his pen ; and for " Eraser's Magazine " he wrote, under 
the suggestive name of Michael Aogelo Tidmarsh, some of &e best 
of his minor pieces. Among these were " The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond" and « The Shabby Genteel Story." He joined the staff 
of " Punch,** for which his sparkling wit, refined satire and genuine 
humour so admirably adapted him ; and in that honourable position 
he was associated with Douglas Jerrold, Gilbert AHBecket, John 
Leech and others. The well-known " Snob Papers " and « Jeames' 
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Diary ** originally appeared in the pages of "Pnnch.'* In 1846 
Thackeray began to publish in monthly numbers ** Vanity Fair," — 
Hie maaterly fiction which fairly showed the world what he could 
dO| and established his reputation. This was followed in 1849-50 
by "Pendennis," in 1852 by his charming "History of Henry 
Esmond," the most studied and highly finished of all his works 9 
"The Virginians;" a sequel to "Esmond;" "The Newcomes," 
and "The Adventures of Philip hi his Way through the World," 
His shorter works are " Our Street," "Doctor Birch. and his Young 
Friends," and " The Rose and the Ring," the latter a tale for chil- 
dren. In 1851 Thackeray delivered his " Lectures on the English 
Humourists," first in London and the principal towns of England, 
and then in the United States. He made a second visit to America 
in 1855, and on that occasion first delivered the " Lectures on the 
Four Georges." These also were afterwards listened to with admi- 
ration in England. In 1859 he started the " Cornhill Magazine," 
and undertook the task of editor. In the pages of his Magazine 
appeared his story of "Philip," and the "^undabout Papers." 
His last public appearance was at the annual Charter-House dinner 
a few days before his death ; — which took place at his residence in 
Kensington Palace Gardens, 24th December, 1863. 

{To be continued,) 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE QUESTIONS ASKED AT THE PRELIMINARY EZAKINATION HELD ON THE 
30th and 31 ST DATS OF OCTOBER, 1872, WITH THE ANSWERS. 



II. „ Language, 
m. „ Hutory, 
IV. Geography ef Atrope and <f the BHHih UUi, 

V. Arithmetie. 
VI. Mementarg Latin. 
VII. Dfeneh Qramma/r, 



L English Composition. 

Candidates were requested to write an essay or letter, not less than two 
pages in length, on one of the following subjects : — 
n.) Electric Telegraphs. * 
(2.) Music. 

hS Your Native Town. 
?4.S How to enjoy a Holiday. 
(6.) Flowers. 
(6.) Novels. 
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1. For what class 
or classes of words 
is the English laii-> 

Suage chiefly in- 
ebtod to the Nor- 
man Conquest? 
Give examples. 

2. Into what pe- 
riods would YOU 
diyide the English 
language? 



3. Classify the 
English alphabet 
according to the 
elementary sounds 
of which it is com- 
posed, and point 
out its principal 
imperfections. 



n. English Language. 

Th« Nonnan conqiiflBt was the mesns of intndndng terms 
empU^ed (1) in/eudalum, (2) in war, (8) in Um^ (4) in the 
ehiie, 

EmampUi: 

(1) Aid, baron, fealtj, ward. 

(2) Armonr, asHuilt, lanoe, rlior. 
(8) Advocate, arrest, indge, nnt. 
(4) Brace, coTert, reclaim, Teniaon. 

The periods which disting^aiah the different stages of the 
English language from the Saxon times down to the present era 
can be only approximately fixed, as all langnages natorallj 
change slowly and bj almost imperceptible de^^rees. Tjandmarts, 
howerer, ma^ be pointed out constitating either the beginning 
or the end of some decided change. 

I%rgt Period.^Yrom 410 A.D. (the date of the withdrawal of 
the Roman legions from Britain bj Honorins) to the Nonnan 
Conquest, 1066 A.D., the laDgnage was Anglo-Saxon, 

Second Period.— -^Prom the Battle of Hastings to the death of 
King John, 1216 A.D., the language was not Anglo-Saxon bat 
eemi-Sawon, 

Third Period.— Yrcm the death of John to the death of 
Edward IL, 1827 iLD., the langnage is called Old English. 

Fourth Period.— Yioai the death of Edward II. to the death 
of Qaeen Mary, 1658 A.D., the langnage is called Middle 
EnglUh. 

The langnage from the reign of Elizabeth to the present time 
is called Modem JBnolUh. 

From the middle of the sixtecDth oentnry no snbstantial differ- 
ence has taken place in the forms and contractions of the English 
langnage, thongh the Yocabolary has been mnch enlarged and 
style has succeeded style. 

In the English alphabet there are forty-two elementary sounds. 

Twelve are simple Towel sounds. 

Tno are semi-rowel sounds. 

Fowr are diphthongal, or compound rowel sonnds ; that is, 
are formed by the union of a rowel and semi-rowel, or of two 
rowels. 

Sixteen are mutes and semi-mutes. 

Ib%ir are liquid sounds} so called from their readiness to 
combine with other letters. 

There are besides the four following :— 
The sound of r in work. 

If n * M hot. 
t» » w* n why. 
Ivr a eomprehemive ligt of the elementary iounde of the 
^fHff^^ alphabet^ eeeNo.lof thie Joumak 

The chief imperfections of the English alphabet may be 
arranged under three heads :— (1) Deficiency; (2) Bednndancy; 
(8) Inoc^nsistency. 

(1) Defieienoy. Each simple sound has not a corresponding 
letter to repreaent it ; as the different sounds of a in tlw words 
father ^ fate, fat^fall^ are all represented by the same letter; and 
80 on with all the rowel sounds. 

(2) Rednndaney in letters ; such as e nndj, which are repre- 
sented by A or t, and the soft g. 
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(3) IneoMutency. The differences in the writing and pto- 
nnnciation of such words as wished^ tossed, &e., and fnsoount^ 
medieins, hymn, ehronicle, hour, impugn^ in which lett4»8 are 
retained for etymological reasons, thoogh they are never sounded. 
This is chiefly owing to their haying heen introduced at different 
times from a foreign language. 



4. What are the 
principal plural 
forms of English 
nouns ? Specify 
exceptions* 



The plural is generally distinguished from the singular by the 
addition of certain suffixes. In A.-S. the suffix of 3ie nomina- 
tive plural in a certain class of nouns was ets. In later English 
this Wame os. In modem English the vowel is lost. £tence 
the ordinary rule for the formation of the plural of noons in 
English is by adding s. 

Exceptions : Nouns ending in s, sh, ch (soft), x or o form 
the plural by adding es (the original suffix) ; %a misses, hrusheSf 
boapeSf churches. The <'s" is added to those of foreign oriein, 
as cantos, grotto-^. When *' o " final is preceded by a Vowd, it 
takes "s" only ; aa folios. 

If a noun end in ** y" preceded by a consonant " es'' is added, 
and the "y" is changed into <*i;" bb *" ladies.'* After a vowel 
nouns in "y" follow the general rule, i.e., take ''s;" as 
" chimneys," ** moneys.'* 

Nouns in f or fe, of Anglo-Saxon origin, add "es" to the 
singular, and change f into v: of those in f, the exceptions are 
those which end in ff, rf and f when preceded by two vowels; as 
roof, reef: of those in fe; Jife, strife: all which take s. 

several conform to the general rule: as loaf, loaves; thirf, 
thieves. 

Some plurals are formed from singularB by changes to be 
found only in words of Anelo-Saxon origin, e.y.: — 

(a) By suffixing "en" (A.-S. an) to we sing.: as "owen.''* 

(b) By modifying the root-vowds: as man (mennen), men; 
cow (en), hine (obsolete); geese, &c. 

(c) By adding **er" (A.-S. "ru" or "ra")to the sing.: as 
ehild^er, ehild-^'^en, children; which is also the double form. 

There are also other exceptions. 



5. Mention the 
different ways in 
ifvhtch the mascu- 
line and feminine 
are distinguished 
in English. What 
causes brought 
about the gradual 
disuse of gram- 
matical gender 
after the Norman 
Conquest ? 



There are three ways of distinguishing the masculine from 
the feminine gender:— 

(1) By employing a different word for each sex: 

(a) Simply, (b) With a suffix, 

coU, filly. earlf eounteu. 

(2) Byprefiwing a word indicating the sex: 

hucliHrabhitn doe-rabbit, 
cook-sparrow, henrsparrow. 
Sometimes prefixing a descriptive word: 
land-lord, land-lady. 
(8) By a suffix: 

(a) When the masculine undergoes no change: 

author, avthor^ess; peer, peer-ess. 

(b) When the ending of the masculine is changed or 

lost: 

actor, actress; lad, lass., 

(c) When the root-vowel and the ending of the mas- 

culine are chaneed: 

duke, duchess. 

(d) When both masculine and feminine have distinctive 

suffixes: 

governor, governess. 
The causes which brought about the gradual diniae of gram- 
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matical gender after the Nonnan Conqaeffc maj be thus ex- 
plained:*- 

"The SaxoB nomui had three genders, and the maacnline and 
feminine were Terr often applied to objects incapable of sex. 
The Norman had bnt two genders, the neater not being recog- 
nized in its grammar. When the two langoages coalesced, a 
compromise was effected hj employing the mascnline and femi- 
nine as indications, not of grammatical gjender or termination^ 
but of sex, and confining the neater to objects without sex."-* 
(See Marsh's Lectarcs.) 



6. Ckssifj Eng- 
lish pronouns. 
Give the Tarious 
uses of what and 
which. 



Pronouns are either sabstantire or adjectnrew 

SnbstantiTe pronouns are : — 

Pergonal^ rejieotive, indefinite and diitributiife, relative^ 
interrogative, demonstrative and reciprocal. 

Adjective pronouns are :— 

The poueuive (his) ; reflective (mj own, &c^ ; the indefinite 
diftributive pronouns (any, each, &c) ; the relative and inters 
rogative pronouns (what, which, with their compounds) ; the 
demonstrative (this, that, &c.). 

What, rel. pron. bs that wluch, i.e., includes both the relaOTe 
and antecedent ; which, rel. pron., is used in 0.£. of persons* 
with less of personal reference than <* who** implies. 

What (interrogatlTe) is used when no definite idea can be 
formed of the answer ; which (interrogadTe) when the answer 
lies within definite limits. For example—" What road did thej 
take f** signifies " In what direction, taking into view all con- 
ceivable directions, did they go?" "Which road did they 
take ?** signifies " Which of a known number of roads did they 
iakeF** 

The use of what in such a phrase as " What with one thiug, 
and what with another, he was almost driyen mad," may be 
explained by supposing the sentence to be elliptical for " Suffer- 
ing the trouble which came with one thing, and the trouble 
wich came with another, he was ahnost driyen mad." 



7* What 18 conju- 
gation? How 
many conjugations 
are there in Eng- 
lish ? How are thej 
distinguished ? 
Give examples. 



Cof^uaation from the Latin con-jugo (I couple together), 
means tne coupling together of thoee forms of a rerb which 
dlstlnffnish it from verli of a different grammatical clasa^ 

In English there are bnt two conjugations; that of^- 

(1) Strong Terbs, i.0. Terbs which form the psst tense by 
some modification of the root-yowel, as write^ wrote; speak^ 
spoke ; and that of -^ 

(2) Weak yerbs, ie, yerbs which form the past tenM by tha 
addition of t^ doKed,BB leapt, dwelt, loved^ 



8. Give the origin 
of am, was and 



are. 



The fla in o-m (A.-S. eom) is a part of the personal pronoan 
me, and exemplifies the tendency common to inflected languages 
to append the pronoun to the yerb, just as in the Latin sun and 
Qreek ai/MC 

Was is from an entirely different root, the A.-S. was, 
^r^ is a Scandinayian form and introduced by the Danes into 
the northern dialects of England. 



9. Classify con- 
junctions (1) ac- 
cording to their 
meaning; (2) ac- 
cording to their 
origin. 



Conjunctions* if claasified according to their meaning, may be 
diyided into co-ordinate and sub-ordinate, 

(1) Co-ordinate conjunctions are connective, alternative, 
negative or illative, 

Sub-ordinate conjunctions refer to time, place, manner or 
causation^ 
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10. Discuss and 
explain the itali- 
cised portions of 
the following 
phrases and ex- 
pressions : — 
(a) How do you 
dof (b) Many a 
day; (c)Seetfi^is 
believtw^; (d) 
Early to bed ; (e) 
So much the 
more ; (f) Eaves j 
(g) Could. 



If tfranced according to their origin, they may be cU?ided 
into three claMes:— 
(2) ^Mto-^and," "ae," «bat," "if/' ««or." 
JDeHted—^ n-or/* " ei-ther," « n^i-ther," ^ tha-D," Ac. 
Comiwmd^** nerertheleaB^" ^ moreoYer," *« whereforB,'» &e. 

(a) The second do is from the A.-S. dugan (" fare," «« thrive," 
•* prosper "), and is in the infinitlTe mood, governed by the first 
do, which is the anxiliary. 

(b) Many originally meant a household, or retinue, then a 
large number. The j^irsse "Many a day," and similar ones, 
are inversions of " a ntany afdAyn," i.e., a nnmber of days. 

(e) ^^fi^and beli&pingATt gemndial infinitives,— the former 
being the snbjeet to the verb is, and the latter following the verb. 
They are in apposition. 

(d) To bed is the infinitive mood of a verb not nsed in the 
present day. 2h was in A.-S. used only before the dative of the 
infinitive mood, i. e., the gemnd. In later times, when the in- 
flexional endings were lost, and there was no sign to distingnish 
the cases of the infinitive, to was prefixed indiscriminately to all, 
though it is still not inserted after the auxiliaries. 

(e) I%e is here the abhitive case of the demonstrative, equiva- 
lent to"eo magis" in Latin. 

(f) ^ves is the Anglo-Saxon (singular) noun efese, meaning 
** rim" or "edge." v » / v , b 

(g) The I in eould is an example of false analogy, having 
been inserted In order to assimilate the word to would and 
should. The word is a corruption of the A.-S. eude or cud, the 
preterito of ounnan, to know. 



1. Give a concise 
account, with 
dates, of the Ro- 
man expeditions to 
Britain, and spe- 
cify the principal 
traces which the 
Roman occupation 
has left in this 
country. 



Ill, English History. 

Julius CsBsar first invaded Britain in 65 B.C., and landed near 
Dover in Kent ; but part of his fleet being destroyed he returned 
to Gaul, having been absent from Rome about a month. 

Cesar made a second invasion in the following year (5i B.C.), 
but was opposed by Cassivelaunus, chief of Sie Trinobantes 
(counties of the Essex and Middlesex), who ultimately sub- 
mitted and paid hostages to the Romans. 

The Romans, led by Aulus Flautius, returned (43 A.D.) in 
the reign of Claudius, and were opposed by Caractacus, chief of 
the Silures (South Wales). Flautius was assisted by Vespasian, 
who, it is said, fought more than thirty battles before he could 
subdue the Britons. 

Flautius was succeeded bv Ostorius Scapula (50—53 A.D.), 
who attacked Caraetacns and took him prisoner and sent him to 
Rome, where the Emperor Claudius ordered his release. 

Aulus Didus (63 to 57 A.D.) was the next governor of Britain, 
and was employed in replacing Cartismandua in the government 
of the Brigantes. 

Suetonius Fanlinus was govmior of Britain from 58 to 68. 
Ue attacked the Druids, who encouraged the Silures, and de- 
feated Boadicea, queen of the Iceni (61 A.D.). 

Julius Agricola (78—85 A.D.) may be said to have completed 
the conquest of Britain. He conqnercd the Caledonian army 
and built a chain of fcrte to protect the countiy. 
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With regard to the trmoes which the Ronum ooeoi»iion has 
left, we may mention :— - 

There were ninety cities which grew np in Britain, of which 
thirtj-three have heen preserred. 

All names of places with the word ''caster" or "oester" 
suffixed, snch as Lancaster, Leicester. 

Woords connecteil with the Christian worship, snch as minister 
for manoiteriuM, preach for pradioare. 

The walls hnilt by the Bomans to prerent inyatdons by foreign 
tribes. 

The f onr Roman Boads, the directions of which, howeyer, haie 
been disputed. 

The Romans introduced many customs^ such as the ceremonies 
connected with marriages, deaths, &c. 



2. State what you 
know of the fol- 
lowing : — StDan- 
Btan, . Bretwalda, 
Witenagemoty 
Frankpledge. 



Jh^mtan was bom at Glastonbuiy in 926 jLD., and was edu- 
cated at its monastery. His uncle, Athelm, Archbishop of Oan- 
terbnry, introduced mm to the court of Athelstan. By Edmund 
he was appointed Abbot of Glastonbury, and afterwaids became 
the confidant of Edred. He then resoWed to enforce the Bene- 
^ctine rule, and Edwy banished him ; but under Edgar we find 
him in full power as Archbiahc^ of Canterbniy. After the ac- 
cession of Ethelred, Dunstan retired to Canterbuiy, and deroted 
himself to his spiritual duties. Many important measures of 
social as well as ecclesiastical reform were carried out under his 
direction. Died at Canterbuiy, and was buried in the cathedral, 
988 jLD. 

Bretwalda was a term applied to the kings who goremed the 
states during the Saxon period. The dignity was an elective 
one. Ella, ung of the Sonth Saxons, was the first Bretwalda. 

Witenagemet was the national council or legislature of Eng- 
land in the days of the Saxons. It was an assembly of the 
Witam or wise men. 

Frankpledge was a system by which all men were bound to 
be in a guarantee by tens, so that if one of the ten men com- 
mitted any offence the otiier nine might bring him to justice. 
The men of York called it Tenmannetale. 



3. Write a life and 
estimate the cha- 
racter of Richard 
C(Bur de Lion. 
What were the 
principal eyents of 
his reign ? 



Richard L, Coeur de Lion, was bom in 1167, and ascended the 
throne on the death of his father, Heniy II., in 1189. He had 
taken the cross prerious to his accession, and now resoWed to 
fulfil his vow in the fields of Palestine ; for which object he 
raised money by the sale of the crown property and offices and 
honours in his gift. In 1 190 Richard joined tne Crusade with 
Philip Augustus of France, and 100,000 of their brayest subjects 
met together on the plains of Vezelai. The two kings proceeded 
by separate routes to Sicily. There they quurrelled but made it 
up. After some months' stay in Sicily, they again set forward; 
SUchard on the way making himself master of Cyprus. Here 
Richard married the Princess Bereugaria of Nayarre. Early in 
June he arriyed at Acre, which was then besieged by the cru- 
saden. It was taken soon after, but jealousies arose among the 
kings and Philip returned to Europe. Richard remained in the 
east, and ultimately defeated Saladin near Cnsarea. Returning 
with a few followers, Richard was shipwrecked on the coast of 
Italy. He then, in tiie disguise of a pilgrim, trayelled through 
part of Grermany; but l^inp; discoyered by Leopold, Duke 
of Austria, he was made prisoner and sent to the Emperor, 
Henry VI., who kept him conBned in a castie some time. He 
was at length ransomed by his subjects, and landed at Sandwich 
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in 1194. Richard, in besieging the castle of Chains (Fnmce), in 
which was deposited a treasure which he clauped, was wounded 
by a shot from the cross bow of one Bertrand de Gonrdon and 
soon after expired. 

BiehartPi eharaeter was strongly marked, presentinff mnch 
to admire and mnch to condemn. He was brave, frank, liberal, 
and often generous ; at the same time he was haughtr, Tiolent» 
nnjnst and sanguinary. His talents were considerable, both in 
the cabinet and the field ; neither was he deficient in the art of 
poetrr, as some of his compositionB preserved among those of the 
TVonbadonrs bear witness. 

The principal events of his reign were, the third Cmsade, 
the takmg of Jaffa, treaty with Saladin, diet of Worms, Long- 
beard's insurrection, defeat of the French at Gisors. 



4. Relate the 
causes which led 
to the signlDg of 
Magna Charta, and 
ennmerate some of 
its principal pro- 
yisions. 



John had rendered himself the object of such nniyersal con- 
tempt and hatred by his open defiance of the laws, that the 
nobles were determined to limit his power. The king was so 
intimidated at Uie barons assembling in arms at Oxford, that he 
consented to whatever terms they diose to dictate. These are 
the principal provisions of Magna Charta : — 

(1) The tenants of the crown to be protected against nnjnst 
exactions, and required to concede to their dependants similar 
privileflWB to those obtained by themselves. 

(2) That there should be uniformity of weights and measures. 

(3) That the dty of London and other cities should have their 
liberties secured to theuL 

r4) That the Court of Common Flias should be stataonaiy 
at Westminster. 

(6) That no freeman should be imprisoned, dispossessed of 
his lands, outlawed, but by the lawful judgment of bis peers. 

(6) That the judges of assixe should go on their circuits once 
a year and administer justice fairly. 

(7) That excessive fines should not be inflicted upon freemen 
and villeins. 



5. State what Tou 
know of the Lol* 
lardSy and of the 
insurrection of 
Jack Cade. 



l%e Lollards, Wickliffe (who lived in the reign of Richard II. ), 
in order to promote his views, had sanctioned the employment of 
itinerating preachers. By their means there grew a sect to whom 
was given the name Lollard, perhaps from lollen or lullen, 
to sing with a subdued voice. They opposed endowments, and 
approved of the marriage of priests ; declared against images, 
auricular confession, indulgences and monastic vows. From 
the reign of Henry IV. to the Reformation there was an almost 
uninterrupted succession of martyrs. Sir John OldcasUe (Lord 
Cobham), who was the chief of the sect in the reign of Henr^ V., 
was tried, condemned and roasted alive in St. Giles's Fields, 
London. 

Jaeh Cadet was an Irish adventurer, who headed the insure 
rection in Kent in the reiffh of Henxy VI. He took the name of 
Mortimer (cousin of the l>uke of lork), and encamped with a 
large body of his followers on Blackheath, 1st of June, 1450. 
Memorials of the hardships complained of, and the remedies de- 
sired, were sent to the king. He defeated Sir Humphrev Stafford 
and the royal troops at Sevenoaks, and on the 1st of July entered 
London. He kept his followers from plunder for a dar or two ; 
had Lord Say and Sele beheaded ; was driven out of London 
and his followers dispersed ; and he was afterwards slain in 
Sussex by an esquire named Iden. 
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6. Write a life of 
Cardinal Wols^. 



WoUey WM bora (1471 aj>.) at Ipswich, of panDts who were 
tofBcienuj wealthy to provide a good edacatioD for their son. 
Sent to Magdalen Oollege, Ozfo^ ha graduated at the age of 
fifteen, whence he was «Ued "the boy bachelor." From the 
Manpis of Dorset he reeeiyed his fiist ecdeaastical preferment, 
the hTing of Lymingtoo. He next became deputy for Sir John 
Naafan, treasorer of OaUds, and br him was recommended to the 
seniee of Henry VIL, who made mm Dean of Lincoln (1708). 
On the aeeessioo of Henry VIIL ha retained his fsTonr with the 
coarl At diffennt times be held the sees of Toninay, Lincoln, 
Winchester and York, and the dignity of cardinal and papal 
legate ; and he likewise fsnned for the foreign bishops who held 
them the rerennes of the dioceses of Bath, Worcester, and Here- 
ford. His ambition, not yet satisfied, he aimed at the popedom, 
and was twice disappointed. Wolsey's policy with regwd to the 
king's diroree broaght about his f alL Being charged with trans- 
gressing the Statute of Pnemnnire, he confessed his guilt, and 
was sentenced to lose the protection of the law, to forfeit all his 
property, and to be in person at the mercy of tfie king. Henry 
Touchsafed him a momentary gleam of royal favonr, and then 
ordered his arrest for treason.. On the road from York to 
London he died of dysentery in the monasteiy at I^eioester, 
baring first ffiven utterance to the memorable sentence — ** If I 
had served God as diligently as I hsTe done the king. He wonUt 
not have given me over in my gray hairs." 



7. Describe the 
foreign pdicy of 
Elizabeth, and con- 
trast it with that 
of Oliver Crom- 
well. 



It is said that though KHtabeth'a enemies were the most 
.powerful princes of Europe, she was able by her vigour to make 
deep impressions on their states. She saw the wisdom of being 
on a friendly footing with Frsnoe, and negodations for a peace 
with this country were concluded in the £st year of her reifu. 
A peace with Scotland was a necesBary consequence of that with 
France; although we find that, at a later date, a quarrel arose 
out of the claim of Mary Queen of Scots to the crown of Eng- 
land. Though Elizabeth had no desire to provoke quarrels wiu 
other monarchs, she nevertheless found it necesaary to protect 
her English and foreign dominions by keeping her army ready 
for any emergency as well as forti^ing -die kingdom in various 
parts. It is easy to imagine that the queen had V> display eon- 
siderable tact in refuring the numerous offers of marriage which 
she received from many powerful foreign princes, lest she might 
provoke them into a war on some pretext. She, however, gave 
all these sniton a gentle refusal, which stfll encouraged Sieir 
pursuit Elizabeth's policv with regard to Scotland was full of 
duplicity, for, on the death of the re^t, she played one party 
against the other, and seemed sometimes to favour Mar^ and 
sometimes the party which had set up the young king. Pius Y. 
inned a bull of excommunication against EliziSieth; but as she 
favoured Protestantism it did not affect her in the least. Not- 
withstanding the great sagacity displayed by Elizabeth and her 
ministers England was involved in a naval war with Spain, the 
result of which, however, tended to strengthen Elizabeth's power 
Aronghout Europe. It cannot be doubted that the great en- 
couragement given to Drake and othen has in many respects 
resulted most favourably for England. 

In contrasting Elizabeth's foreign policy with that of Crom- 
well, it may be seen, that though die was desirous of extending 
her dominions, she endeavoured to be on a friendly footing with 
foreign powen ; but Cromwell interfered with the mattera of 
foreign nations more than would be tolerated now. His forrigu 
policy was magnanimous, enterprising and ultimately successfuL 
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Certaiiilj his interferences were generally to protect the op- 
pressed, and by his firmness and prudence he made his goyem- 
meni respected by foreign princes as scarcely any Knglish 
goTemment had been beuxre. He broaght the Datch war to a 
socoessf d1 issne. He removed hindrances to trade and commerce 
by a treaty with Loois of France, and effected many other 
changes which we need not now pazticnlarize. Hence Eliza- 
beth's TOlicy was to protect the ooontry and grant aid to explorers, 
while Cromwell's was to create for England a great military 
name^ and remoye all hindrances to trade and commerce between 
this Kod other coontrieB. 



8. State what yoa 
know of the fol- 
lowing : — Perkin 
Warbeek, Bye 
House Plot, The 
Six Articles, 
Declaration of 
Rights, The Mas- 
sacre of Glenooe. 



Perkin Warbeek made his appearance in Ireland in the reign 
of HenryVIL (1492), and assumed the character and title of 
Bichard Dake of York, the yonneer son of Edward IV., snp- 
poaed to haye been mnrdered in uie Tower. He was acknow* 
ledged by Margaret, Dncheas of Borgnndy, as her nephew, and 
by France and SootUnd, and he proceeded to claim the crown of 
^gUmd. He was tried in the Tower of London, and eyentnally, 
in 1499, was hanged. 

The Rye Jlai^te Plot was a conspiracy to stop the king's 
coach on his return from Newmarket by oyertnming a cart 
opposite the Rye Hoose. The conspirators were to me at the 
king from behind the hedges and then make their escape. The 
king disconcerted them by leaying Newmarket eight days earlier 
than he had intended. Howard and others in hope of a pardon 
reyealed aU to the kinp^. The trials and executions of Lord 
Bnssell and Algernon Sidney followed. 

The act called the Six Articles, or the "Bloody Statute." 
ascribed to Henry Vill. and Gardener, was published in 1539 
in support of the papal (I) doctrine of transnbstantiation, 
(2) single communion, (8) celibacy of the clergy, (4) yows of 
chastity, (5) private masaes, and (6) auricular confession. 

The Declaration of Mights, passed in 1689, was aftent'ards 
embodied and confirmed by the Bill of Bights. Its chief enact- 
ment was, that William and Marjr should be king and queen of 
England for life, the chief administration resting with William. 
It was also declared illegal for the soyereign to suspend or dis- 
pense with the laws ; that all subjects should haye a right to 
petition the king; that members of parliament should be lUlowed 
freedom of speech, &c. 

The Mauaere of Glenooe. After the rising of Dundee in 
1691 the goyemment published a proclamation threatening 
military execution on all who should not take the oath of snl^ 
mission by December 81st Mac Ian Macdonald deferred doing 
so, upon which Sir John Dalrymple, Master of Stair and Secre- 
tary of Scotland, obtained an order from William IIL for tiie 
extirpation of the Macdonald clan, and the result was the latter 
were massacred under circumstances of peculiar atrocity at 
Oleneoe, a yallej of Aigyleshire. 



9. Write a life of 
one of the foUow- 
ing. — Marlbo- 
rough, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Dryden^ 
Greorg^ ILy Addi- 
son. 



Sir Bobert Walpole, Earl of Oxford, Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, was bom in 1676 at Houghton, in Norfolk, and was edu- 
cated at Eton and Cambridge. He entered parliament in 1701 
as member for Castle Bising, bat in the following year he was 
elected for Lynn. In 1708 ne was i^ypointed Semtary of War, 
and in 1709 Treasurer of the Nayy; but on the dissolution of 
the Whig ministry he was dismissed from all his offices and 
comroitt^ to the Tower on the charge of breach of trust and 
notorious oormption. On the aeocsuon of George L, the Whigs 
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being again in the ascendant, he was nuule Paymaster of the 
Forces, and subsequently Prime Minister. In conseqaence of 
dispntes with his colleagnes, howerer, he was indnoed to resign 
in 1717, and he remained in opposition till 1720, when he onoe 
more became Paymaster of the Foroes. His zepntation as a 
financier drew all eyes towards him on the oc cur rence of the dis- 
asters arising from the bursting of the Sonth Sea Bnbble s and. 
Lord Sunderland being oblig^ to retire, Walpole was again 
made Premier, an ofBce which he retained for more than twenty 
years, in spite of incessant attacks from political enemies of the 
most n>lendid talents. In 1742 he resigned, and was created 
Earl of Oxford. He died in 1745. 



10. Relate the ori- 
gin and progreas 
of the war between 
England and Ame- 
rica. 



There were several causes that led to the war between Eng- 
land and America. The Seyen Years' War, which had bera 
carried on principally for the protection of our American Colo- 
nies, had entailed on us additional burdens, and it was therefoie 
to be expected, that, on the return of peace, some attention 
should be paid to the matter of reyenue. In order to check the 
prevalence of smuggling, whereby the revenue suffered oona- 
derably both at home and abroad, ships of war were stationed 
on the coasts ; this the Colonists resented because of the P<Bat- 
ness of their gains by the illicit traffic carried on with the West 
Indies and the Spanish settlements. Moreover, in 1764, the 
English government imposed duties on several articles of 
American trade, and a Stamp Act was passed (1766) to charge 
the Colonists with stamp duties the same as England. T& 
Americans were enraged at this, and after a debate in the House 
of Commons, in the course of which Pitt made his brilliant 
[f>Qech, the act was repealed; but in 1767 the English par- 
hament passed a bill for levying import duties in America on 
glass, paper, painters' colours and tea ; these the Colonists re- 
solved not to pay. In the same year three ships laden wiUi tea 
having entered the port of Boston were boarded by some twenty 
persons disguised as Mohawk Indians, who emptied the tea chests 
into the sea. When the affair of the tea chests was brought 
before parliament ( 1774), a bill was passed to close the jxnt of 
Boston, and another which provided tnat henceforth the Council 
of Massachusetts should be appointed bv the Crowif and not 
elected by the people. The Americans then resolved to cut off 
all commercial intercourse with England till the statutes in 
q^uestion were repealed. They also drew up a declaration of 
rights claiming for themselves the liberties of Englishmen. Tlie 
independence of the Thirteen United States was afterwards 
acknowledged by treaty, and they became a BepubliCy governed 
by an elective President. 

StagcM of the American War, a.d. 

Americans successful at the Battie of Lexington . . 1775 
Forts Tioonderago and Crown Points taken by Connecticut 

Volunteers 1775 

Battie of Bunker's Hill (victory undecided) .. •. 1775 

Americans defeated at Quebec 1775 

Canada recovered by the English 1776 

General Howe evacuated Boston and sailed for Halifax.. 1776 

Washington defeated at Brooklyn 1776 

New York captured by General Howe . . . • • • 1776 

Waahington defeated the English at Trento .. .» 1776 

Washington defeated the English at Prinoetown .. 1776 

And recovered nearly the whole of New Jersey . . . • 1777 
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A.D. 

Englidi, under Lord Comwallis, loocessfal at the Battle 

of BrandTwine Blver 1777 

And captured Philadelphia 1777 

Ticonderago and Fort Edward captured hj General 

Bnrsojme 1777 

forced to treat with the Americana— Convention 

'of Saratoga 1777 

Drawn battle between the English and IVench fleets off 

Ushant 1777 

The French captured the Islands of St. Vincent and 

Grenada, also Senegal^ in Africa, and the English 

tookGoiee 1779 

The Spanish, nnder Langara, defeated by the English, 

nnder Bodnej, off Cape St. Vincent 1780 

English captured Charleston and nearly the whole of 

South Carolina 1780 

The Dutch interfered and were defeated by the English 

offDoggerBank 1780 

End of the war— Capitulation of the English army in New 

York 1781 



rV. Geography of Europe and of the British Isles, 



1. Define the word 
geography. Into 
bow many branch- 
es is geography 
divided, and what 
is the scope of 
each of the divi- 
sions ? 



The word ** geography" is derired from two Greek words (y«, 
the earth and }f«f » ^ nfrite), and means a description of the 
earth. 

Geography is usually ranged under three heads : — 

Phyeieal geography treats of the earth's surface and its 
natural productions. 

.PolitieaZ geography treats of the features brought about by 
man ; that is to say, the division of the world into countries, 
kingdoms, states and cities, and degrees of drilization, govern- 
ments, commerce, &c. 

Matkemaiieal geography treats of the earth as a whole, and 
its sixe and shape, and the extent of its dlTisiona. 



2. Explain the fol- 
lowing terms :— 
latitude, longitude, 
istbmusy water- 
shed, steppe, gulf- 
stream, penmsula^ 
equator, table- 
land. 



Latitude is distance of any place north or south of the 
equator. 

Longitude is distance of any place east or west from a given 
meridian. 

lithmue is a narrow neck of land uniting two bodies of landj 
as the lithmut of Darien uniting North and South America. 

Watershed is elevated land which divides one basin from 
another. 

Steppes are sandy muddy plains which sometimes afford 
tolerable pasture. They are found principally in Russia, the 
largest extending between the Ural and the Volga. 

Oul/'Stream la a rapid warm under current, which leaving 
the Gulf of Mexico, flows through the Strait of Florida with a 
velocity of eighty miles a-day and a temj^erature of 86" Fahr., 
one branch extoiding across the Atlantic with gradually de- 
creasing velocity and temperature to the Asores. A branch of 
the north-east gulf-etream skirts the British Isles on the west 
and spreads noith to Iceland. 
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8. Tabulate the 
priDcipal rivers of 
£Dgland andWales 
according as thej 
flow respectively 
into the German 
Ocean, the English 
Channel, the Bris- 
tol Channel and the 
Irish Sea. 



4. Give a list and 
specify the locali- 
ties of the princi- 
pal minerals found 
in Enghmd and 
Wales. 



PeninnUa (pens and imula) is land almost sonoiiiided by 
water. 

EqwUor is a great ctrele of die sphere equaUy distant from 
the two poles of the world. 

TahUhland or Plateau is a lerel or nearly level tract of land 
which rises to a considerable height abore the sea. 



Rivers on the east,J(otHn^ into the NartX Sea or Oerman 
Ovean : — 

Welland Cohie 

Ken Blackwater 

Great Onse Thames 

Yare Medway 

Orwell Stonr (Kent) 
Stonr (Essex) 



Tyne 
Wear 
Tees 

Witham 



On the untth^fionnng into the Engliih Channel: — 



Bother 
Oose (Snssez) 
Adnr 
Aran 
Itchen 

Anton or Test 
On the fveitf 

Flowing into 
Briitol Channel 



Avon (Salisbniy) 

Stonr (Eknrset) 

Frome 

Axe 

Otter 



Exe 

Tdgn 

Dart 

Tamar 

Fal 



Towy 

Tawe 

Neath 

Uak 

Wye 



Seyem 
Avon (Bristol) 
Parret 
Yaive 
Torridge 



Flowing into the 
IrUh Sea .— 
Eden Kibble 

Derwent Mersey 
Kent Dee 

lione Conway 

Wyre Teify 



Coal, The coal fields are chiefly in the noiiiiem and midland 
connties. Thev are in Northnmberland, Darham, Comberland, 
York, Derby, l^Tottingham, Sonth Lancashire, North and Sontb 
Staffordshire, Ashty-de-la-Zonch, Wanrickshixe, Shropshire, 
Gloncesterahire, and Sonth Wales. 

Iron, In all the coal fields, bnt principally Marthyr T^dril, 
BOston, West Bromwich, Rotherham. 

2\n, Cornwall and Devon. 

Copper, Cornwall and Devon, also in Anglesea. 

Lead. Northnmberland, Dnrham, Cnmbirland, Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire, Somersetshire, Cardiganshire, Denbighshire and 
Flintshire. 

Booh Salt, Northwich, in Cheshue. 

JBlaeh Lead (or Plumbago), Borroivdale, In Cmnberiand. 

Slate, Camarronshire and North Lancashire and Cnmberiand. 

Stone, Portland and Bath, also m the West Biding of York, 
shire. 

Potter's Clay, Staffordshire and ComwalL 

Marble, Northern and Midland districts. 



5. Draw a map of 
the coast line of 
Europe^ and indi- 
cate on it the 
mouths of rivers, 
principal towns, 
bays and head- 
lands. 



L BlVBB M0T7TH& 

Mezen, Onega, Northern Dwina, and Vigo White Sea. 
Southern Dwina, Nera, Dnna, Niemen, 

Vistula, Oder, Tomea Baltic Sea. 

Volga, Ural, Tereh, Knr Caspian Sea. 

Rhone, Ebro, Amo, Tiber, Po, Adtge, 1 Mediterranean Sea 

Maritsa •• .. j anditsGnlfa. 

Don • Asov. 

Danabe, Dniester, Dnieper, Konban • • Black Sea. 
Fctchora •• Arctic Ocean. 
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Thames, Hnmber, Taj, Scbelde, Meiue^ 
Bhine, Ems, Wewr, Elbe, Eider, Glom- 
men, Gota North Sea. 

Seine English Channel. 

Tagns, Gnadiana, Minho, Donzo, Gnadal- 
^nlTer Atlantic Ocean. 

Loire, Garonne, Charente, Gironde^ Adonr Bay of Biscay. 

n. Principal Towns on the Coast 

Archangel Bnssia. 

Hammerfest, Dronthiem, Bergen and Chris- 
tiana in Norway. 

Snndsyall, Carlscrona, Gottenboi*g, Upsal 

and Stockholm in. . • Sweden. 

Memel, Dantzic, Konigsberg, Biigenwalde 

in Pmssia. 

St Petersbnri;, Kronstadt and Riga in .. Rnssia. 

Copenhagen in • • Denmark. 

Alkmaar, Haarlem, the Hagne in • • • • Holland. 

Ostend in • • Belgium. 

Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, Havre, Cher- 
bourg, St. Malo, Brest, Nantes and Bor- 

deanz in France. 

St Sebastian, Santander and Comnna in. • Spain. 

Oporto, Areiro and Lisbon in • . . . Portugal. 

Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malaga, Alnveira, Ali- 
cante, Valencia, Tarragona, Barcelona in Spain. 

Narbonne, Marseilles, Tonlon and Nice in . Irance. 

Genoa, Spezzia, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, 

Bome, Naples, Salerno .in •• •• Italy. 

Messina and Palermo in • Sicily. 

Taranto, Otranto, Ancona and Venice in. • Italy. 

Garitz, Trieste and Fiume in • • . • Anstria, 

Cattaro, Dnrazzo, Valona in •« •• Turkey. 

Lepanto, livadia and Athens in •• •• Greece. 

Larissa, Saloniki, Gallipoli, Constantinople 

and Varna in « • Turkey, 

nL Batb, &c 

Qutf cf Bothnia^ northern part of the Baltic Sea ; Gulf of 
J^ntand, north-east of the Baltic Sea; Oi${fof Riga, sonUi of 
tiie Gulf of Finland ; Outf of Dantzic^ north of Prussia ; 
Cattegat, between Denmark and Sweden; Bay of Biscay, be- 
tween France and Spain ; Ov^ of Lyons, south of France ; 
Gulf €f Genoa, nortn-west of Italy; Bay of Naples, Gulfs of 
Salerno and Gaeta, in the west of Italy; Gu\f of Taranto, in 
the south of Italy; Gulf of Venice, between Italy and Turkey; 
Ctulfs of Patras and Lepanto, in Greece ; GuV of Saloniiif 
south ox Turkey. 

IV. Headlands. 

ITorth Cape, north of Norway; Nordkyn, to the east of North 
Cape ; Naze, south of Norway ; Skaw, north of Denmark ; La 
Hogue, north of Flrance; Ortegal, north of Spain; Mnisterre, 
north-west of Spain; Bocea, west of Portugal; 8t, Vincent, 
south-west of Portn^^ ; Trafalgar, south-west cf Spain; Pot- 
saro^ south of Sicily; Spariinento, south of Italy; De Leuca, 
south-east of Italy; Matapan, sooth of the Morea (Greece). 
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Arsmr^ — Arna;ra- 




Ibsk .. .. Tr 

Daz^iB .. .. Dvrla. Coik .. .. Ooik, BandoB. 






Wexfora •• WcxiDra. 

iVifyaf iKnara. 
n« SUmm DM m ImsIi Omb. a mhII hka to Uie north 
cf Loask AHe^ m CkTaa, ivwa aoath Unooi^ LooglM AUen 
fil^ Bae and Dev^ and proceeds WQifcwaid loto the Atlantic 



TItf Harrvar riaas m the Slkhh-Bloaai Moaiitaiiifl» flows sooth, 
fionaiiur the eastern boondarf of Qoeen'k Ooontf and Kilkenn j, 
and £slSi into Waterfocd Hariwnr. 

The BUekHmter liaes north-east of Killanie^, flows at fint 
aonthward, but afterwards east to Cappoquin, where it ahrapUy 
toms again soothwaids and flows into Xongfaal Baj. 

Tks Sftir lises in the Devil's Bit Mountains, flows sooth 
tiuDos^ Tipperszy, and in conjunction with the Bamm expands 
into tibe cataarj of Walerfbrd UariMxir. 

Tks Banm rises in the Mooine Hoontains, flows northward 
thronfffa Loogh Keagfa, separates Antrim from Londondenj, 
and flows into the AtUmtic 

Tks BtnfHS rises in the Bog of Allen and flows north-east 
throaeh Trim and NsTsn to firoeheda, below which it enters 
theliS^Sea. ^ 

Tks lAffey rises in the Wicklow Mountains and flows through 
Kildare and Dnblin into Dublin Ba/. 
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8. Indicate as pre- 
cisely as you can 
the site of the fol- 
lowing places, and 
state what you 
know of them : — 
NanteSy Bavenna^ 
Wittenburg, Ron- 
nymede^ Preston 
Pans, Bayenx, Sa- 
lamanca^ Tewkes- 
bnry, Monza, 
Marston Moor, 
Wantage, Rivoli, 
Pinkie^ Qoiberon, 
Minden, Wagram, 
Talayera^ Rheims, 
Solferino, Sedan, 
Malplaqnet, Nime- 
gnen, Glencoe. 



NafUeg, a cify of France, capital of the department Loire" 
Inf^rienre. The edict of Nianteg ivas procuumed here by 
Heniy IV. in 1598. 

Jiavenna, a ci^ of North Italy, capital of the proyince of 
BaTenna on the Montone. Lonis XLL of France and the Doke 
of Ferrara defeated Pope Jolina IL and the Spaniards In 1612. 

WUtenburff, a town of Fnusian Saxony, north-east Merse- 
bnrg, on the right bank of the Elbe. The Reformation becan 
here in 1517 by. Martin Lnther, whose cell in the Angnstine 
conyent is still preserved. It was taken by assault by the 
Fmssians in 1814. 

Munnymede, in Surrey, between Staines and Windsor, where 
the barons forced King John to sign the Magna Charta, 15th 
Jnne, 1215. 

Pretton Pans^ a village in Haddington (SooUand), on the 
Firth of Forth. Near it was fonght the biattle between the 
royalist army and Charles Edward Stoart in 1745. 

Bayeuopf a city of France; department, Calvados. In its 
cathedral is preserved the tapestry, said to be the work of 
Matilda, wife of William the Uonqneror. 

Salamanea, a city of Spain, capital of the province of the same 
name, on the rif;ht bank of the Tonnes. Near here was foaght 
a battle in which the British nnder Wellington defeated the 
French nnder Marmont and Clnsel, 22nd Jnly, 1812. 

Tnvketbury, ten miles north-east of Gloucester, in the vale of 
Evesham. The battle of Tewkesbury, in 1471, was fought in 
the ** bloody meadow," immediately south of the town. 

Monza, a town of North Italy, m Lombardy, on the Lambro. 
It has a cathedral, bmlt by the celebrated queen Theodolinda in 
the sixth century, and where the iron crown and regalia of 
Lombardy were kept till 1859, when the Anstriana removed 
them on the cession of Lombard]^ to Sardinia. 

Mdriton Moor, in Yorkshire, six miles west of York. In 1 644, 
Fairfax and Cromwell defeated the royalists under Frince 
Bnpert and the Marquis of Newcastle. 

Wantage, a village in Berkshire, where in 849 Alfred the 
Great was bom. 

BivoHf a town of Yenetia, North Italy. Here the French 
defeated the Austrians, Jan. 14th, 1797. 

Pinkie, near Musselburgh, in Edinburghshire, Scotland. Here 
was fonght a battle^ in which the Engli^i defeated the Scots, in 
1547. 

Quiberon, a peninsula of Brittany in France, department of 
Morbihan, south-east of Lorient and north-east of BeUe-Isle. The 
English defeated the French in a naval battle fought here in 
1759. 

Minden, a town of Prussian Westphalia, on the left bank of 
the Wesser. Near it, in 1759, the French were defeated by the 
Anslo-Hanoverian troops. 

Wagram, a villa^ oz Lower Austria, on the left bank of the 
Bossbach, eleven miles north-east of Vienna. Napoleon L de- 
feated the Austrians here, 6th July, 1609. 

Tiilavera, a city of Spain, north-west of Toledo, on the rieht 
bank of the Tagus. On 27th and 28th July, 1809, the English 
and Spanish troops under the Duke of Wellington defeated the 
Frendh nnder Joseph Bonaparte and Marnhals Jourdain and 
Victor. 

Bheimi, a city of France, department of the Mame, north- 
west of CSiAlons on the Vesle. Phillip Anfeustus was conse- 
crated here in 1179, and all his successors till the revolution of 
1880, with tiie exception of Heniy IV., Napoleon L and I^ouis 

xvnL 
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Solferino, » Tillage of North Vmlj, and sdHii-ireBt of Maiiliuu 
Here, on the 24th June/ 1859, the Emperor of Austria with 
160,000 men met the Emperor of the French and the King of 
Sardinia with 146/XK), when a dedeire battle was gained by the 
alliea. 

Sedam, a town of France^ dnMrtmtnt of Aidemiea on the 
Menae, eonih-east of Mexidiea. Sedan was long an independent 
prindpalitj, and was onited to France under Lonis XIlL The 
FrnsBuuis defeated the French here dazing tba recent Franco- 
Pmssian War. 

Malplaquet, a Tillage of France, department Noid, is memor- 
able for the Tictory of Marlborongh OTer the French in 1709. 

Ntmsfnen^ a town of the Netherlands, prorince Gelderland, 
on the left bank of the WaaL Celebrated for the treaty of 
1678. Taken by the French in 1794. 

Oleneoe, a TaUcgr of SootUnd, in Aigylodiire, near the head 
of Loch EtiTC. The massacre of the Macdonalds occuied here 
in the reign of William m., Febroary, 1691. 



1. How do yon test 
the correotDeBB of 
ihe process in the 
first four rules of 
arithmetic respec- 
tively? Give in 
each case an ex- 
ample or an illus- 
tration. 



V. Arithmetic. 

1. The tmth of all results in addition may be VpTed by adding 
the columns first upwards and then downwards; if the result be 
the same, ihe sum will be correct. 

2. The tmth in all results in subtraction ma^ be proTed by 
adding the less number to the difference or remainder, thus:^ 

1,234,667 
124,648 

Remamder 1,109,919 

Proof 1,284,667 



3. The truth in all results in multiplication may be proTed by 
multipljring the multiplicand by the multiplier. Another proof 
is by casting out the nines, thns:^DiTide the addition of the 
figures in the multiplicand by 9, and set down the remainder; 
do the same with the multiplier, and diTide the product of the 
two remainden by 9; then divide the addition of the product of 
the multiplicand and multiplier by 9: and if the remainder be 
the same as the prerions remainder, the product will invariably 
be correct, thus:— 

84,667 = 25 -r 9 = 2 and 7 remainder 
1,234 = 10 -f-9=l and 1 „ 



138,268 
103,701 
69,134 
34,567 



7 Proof. 



42,656,678 = 43 -f- 9 — 4 and 7 Proof, 
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4. The trnih in all resalts in division may be proyed bj mul- 
tiplying the quotient with the division, and the remainder to the 
prodnd, thos :— 

123)56789(461 461 quotient 

492 123GUYi^on 



768 
738 

l09 
128 



1383 

922 
461 

56703 

86 remainder 



56789 dividend. 



2. If the divisor 
be twice the quo- 
tient, and the quo- 
tient thrice the r^ 
miunder, find the 
dividend when the 
remainder is 90. 



90 X 8 = 270 quotient 
270 X 2 = 640 divisor 
540 X 270 -f 90 =s 145890 dividend. 



3. Give a series of 
practical methods 
for shortening la- 
bour in the ele- 
mentary rules and 
processes of arith- 
metic 



1. In addition, when all the fij^nres in a column are of the 
same value, the result mav be obtamed by counting the number of 
figures and multiplying tiiem by the result of the addition of the 
figures, thus: 7x7x7x7x7x7 = 6, and 6x7 = 42. 

In the case of an addition sum increasing each line by a unit, 
as, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., the result may be obtained by adding the first 
and last figures together and multiplying the result by half the 
number of the last figure, thus: 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 « 
1 ^. 12 =: 18 X haU of 12 » 6 » 13 X 6«» 78, but if the last 
figure be an odd number, it should be multiplied by half the 
number of itself added to one-half, thus; from 1 to 25bb25 
(12i + i)=26X 13 = 826. 

2. In multiplication, when the multiplier is an even propor- 
tionate part of 100, the product may be divided by such propoi^ 
tionate part, previously adding two cyphers to the right, thus:— 

Multiply 1,234 by 26 =: 25 = i of 100 .- . 4)123,400 

30,850 



Again multiply 1,234 by 20 s= 20 = i of 100 . - . 5)123,400 

24,680 

In division, multiply the dividend by the proportions^ part 
of 100 of the divisor, and strike off the units and tens cyphers, 
which will be the remainder, thus :— 
Divide 30,851 by 25 » 30,851 



123,404 » 1,234,4 remainder. 



cc2 
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4. Write down the 
tables for avoirdu- 
poisy troj, and apo- 
thecaries' weight 
respectively. 



IB'dnms 
16 ounces 
Hponnds 
28poimd8 
4 quarters 



Avoirdvpoii, 

make 1 oimce. 
1 pound. 
1 stone. 
1 quarter. 
1 hnndiedwei^t 



n 
ft 



20 hnndrendweight mi^e 1 ton. 



24grains 

80 pennyweights 

12oanoes 



!Rrov, 
make 1 pennyweii^ti 



1 oonco. 
1 pound. 



Apetheeariei, 
20 gruns make 1 scrapie. 

3 scmples „ 1 diam. 

8 drams „ 1 onnce. 
12 ounces „ 1 pound. 



6. Find the cost 
of 150 oranges at 
d^d. per dozen. . 



As 44 




6. How many fer- 
things are there in 

5 hw sovereigns^ 

6 half-crowns, 5 
-sixpences and 6 



-sixpences and 
halqience? 



6 half-sorereigns s 
6 

5] 



£ t. 

2 10 
12 
2 




d. 

6 
6 
3i 



8 6 2i 
20 

65 
12 

782 

4 

8»ld0 Am. 



7. A servant's 
wages iB£lO:8«. a- 
jear. How much 
ought he to receive 
in 7 weeks, a year 
consisting of 52 
weeks? 



1 



4^ 


#. d. 

4 
7 


£1 


8 ilfu 
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8. How many mi- 
nates are there in 
10 jearSy of which 
the first 18 18727 



l7«ar»S66 
10 



8 days (leap yean). 

8,663 
24 boon 



14,612 
7,806 

87,672 



6,260,820 Am. 



9. Divide 1,860 
guineas between 
A.9 B. and C, so 
that as often as A, 
^ets £5, B. shall 
get£49 and as often 
as B. gets £3, C. 
shall get £1. 



1,860 giiinea8« £1,968 
If B. gets £8 A« wiU get £8| .*. 
A. gets 81 

1:1 

7fx4=81,-, 

£1,968 -7- 81 r= 68 

A. getB 81 X 4 X 68 s 946. 

B. „ 3 X 4 X 63 s 766. 

C. „ 1 X 4 X 68 as 262. Ant. 



10. A. and B. can 
do a piece of work 
in 6 days, B. and 
C. in 7 days, and 
A., B. and C. in 
4 days. How long 
wonld A. and Ci 
take to do it? 



If A and B. can do the work in 6 days . * . tfaey can do fth in 
one day ; and if B. and C. can do the work in 7 days . * . Ihey 
can do ^th in one day. 

A, B. and C. can do the work in 4 days .*. they can do i the 
work in one day. 

7 — 4 3 
J — ^.■Bi-^^ = — amount of work A can do in one day 



28 
^ ♦ 12 12 



•A+A- 



^ 9 + 7 ^16^4 



84 



84~21 •* 



„ AandC. „ 



• • . 1 -^ ^ » 6i days being the time A and C. wonld take to do 
the entire work. Am, 



11. At what time 
between 11 and 12 
o'clock are the 
hands of a clock 
(1) together; (2) 



MinatM. 

A." . "..fiO 
^12 '12"^ 

.-. X X 60« 

4-4- 4-0- 



I — 12 o'clock. 
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at right angles, 
(3) directly oppo- 
site? 



(l)Aa 


" . ^ ..flO 








. ** 
"IT 


X^X60 = 


120 
11 


= 10H 


PLPM^IL 


(2) A. 


;^^2=- 








' ' 11 


8 


480 
11 


-48A 


m. put 11. 


(8) As 


11 'J 4SA 








11 


xix60» 


800 
11 


= 27A 


m. part 11. 


Togotlier. At risht aof la. 
Am. 12 o'clock. lOHpastll 


27A^1L 



YI. Elementary Knowledge of Latin, 



1. How many cases 
are there in Latin, ' 
and how are they 
distinguished? 



There axe dx cases in Latin :^NominatiTe, gBoitiTe, datiTi^ 
accnaatiTey Tocatiye, ablative. 

The cases in Latin are distingaiahed bj certain endings, which 
yarj according to the different declenmons. These ending 
represent prepositions, except the nominatiye. The genitive is 
expreaeed Dy ^of/' the dative bj ''to" or *'for/' and denotes 
limitation ; the accusative is expressed bj "nnto" or '< towards," 
and denotes motion to an object ; the vocative is employed in 
addressing or calling ; the ablative is expressed by " from " os 
« by/' and denotes motion from an object or agent. 



2. Write down the 
genitire plaral of 
the following 
nouns: ver^ vir, 
reie^ mo$^ pecus^ 
fames, vis, grex, 
caHiSf l^puBy pis- 
CIS, dux. 

3. Write down the 
first person per&ot 
of we following 
verbs : sterno, 
cumho, scindOf 
tero, jubeoj gau- 
deOf mitto, cado, 
frango^ emo, veho, 
luOf obliviscar» 



N.a ojp. 


H& 


ver — 


Tis 


Tir Tiionun 


grex 


rete retinm 


eanis 


mos momm 


lepos 


pecns (£.) pecndnm 
necns (n.) peconun 
fames — 


* piscis 
dnx 


Indieatv 


veMood. 


J^*es» 


Peff. 


stemo 


straTi 


combo 


cnbni 


sdndo 


sddi 


tero 


triTi 


jnbeo 


jnssl 


gandeo 


gaTisns 


mitto 


misi 


ciedo 


ceddi 



O.P. 

Tiriom 

gregnm 

cannm 

lepcnnm 

pisciDm 

dnenm 



frang[0 

emo 

veho 

loo 

obliTiscor 



yexi 

loi 

oblitosi 
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4. Write down the 
comparative and 
superlative of 
dives,parvuSf gra-^ 
ctliSj nequam^ poB- 
teruSf egenus, 
frugiy niger, f»- 
ferus. 



P09. 

diTes 

pamia 

gracilis 

neqnam 

portems 

egeniiB 

migi 

Differ 

inzenu 



Qmp, 
diyiti<nv ditior 
minor 
gradlior 
neqnior 
posterior 
egentior 
frogalior 
nierior 
inferior 



Super. 
divitissimiis, ditissimns 
minimus 
gracillimos 
neqnissimns 
postremos, postomns 
egentissimns 
frngaliflsimiis 
niserrimns 
innmnSyimns 



5. Write down the 
participles of: nas» 
eor^ loquoTy orior^ 
ordtor^ gradioTf 
expergiscor. 



nascor . 
loqnor 

orior 

ordior 

gradior 
expergiscor 



Act, J^brfli. 
Prei. I\a, 

naHTfins — 

loqaens locatnms 
* ( oritnroB ) 
(ortaros ) 

ordiena 



gradiens greasnnia 



P(us. Ibrm. 
Pott JW«. 

natns nascendos 

locntna loqaendns * 

ortna oriendna 

grenas gradiendna 
experrectoa — 



6. Write doWn in 
Latin:— (1) The 
coldest of winters. 
(2) The most 
Moody, battles* 
(d^Themostbeau- 
iiml women. (4) 
Five thousand sol- 
diers. 



(VS Hternxmi frigidiadma. 

(2) Craentiasima proelia. 

(3) Molieres formoeissimflB. 
(i^ i Qninqao millia militom. 
V / I Qoinque mille militea. 



7. Give the various 
rules of concord 
when a relative 
pronoun refers to 
more than one sub- 
stantive. 



Bole L— If the sabstantiTea aie of the same sender, the rela- 
tive prononn will agree with them in gender and person. 

Bnle II.— If thesnbstantiTes are of different genders, the reliw 
tive prononn will take the maacnline gender in preference to the 
feminine, and the feminine in preference to the nenter. 

Rule UI.— If a relatiye stands between two snbstantiTes, it 
generally takea its gender and number from that which is in the 
relatiTe sentence^ especially if the relative sentence is paren- 
thetical. 



8. State the con- 
struction of imper- 
sonal verbs. 



Impersonal verbs have no noun as subject But many have 
an infinitive : irejuvat,fuffere dedeeet, &c ; or a clausnlar sub- 
ject: aportet htBe fieri, interest ut te videan^ &e. The sabjed 
of others is implied in the verb: as, pttdetfacti, tadet vita, &c.; 
alsoln pluitf tonat, &c., and passive imperaonals, aa^ itur^ etatur^ 
lyinitur, &c 



9. In what cases 
do ui and qui take 
a subjunctive and 
an indicative re- 
spectively? 



« Ut" takes a subj nnctive mood, whenever it denotes a purpose 
or consequence. It takes an indicative when it denotes com- 
parison, admiration, or refers simply to time ; i,e, when it is 
equivalent to the English words, as, how, when^ 

** Qui" takea an indicative mood whenever no grammatical 
reason exists for another. 
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'< Qui" also tak« the snbjimctiT 

(1 ) If ita cUiue is in the oratio ohli^ma; 
' If its daase is dependent on a Biibjimctile moods 
" 'I Ib need with an indefinite meaning ; 
b ezpresMB a eome^uenee, or a purpoie. 

For more roles see Na L of this Magaaine. 



11/ XI in 

(2) If ita 

(3) If it i 

(4) Ifitc 



Vn. French Language^ 



Bois, maac ; T6rit6, fern. ; bonhenr, masc. ; ool^ f eoL ; honte, 
fern.; benire, iflasc 



Fenz, bleni^ ^ganz, r^gals, gfodraax, portails. 



1. Give the gen- 
ders of the follow- 
ing noons: — Bais^ 
veritSf bonheur^ 
colere^ honte^ 
beurre* 

2. Give the plural 
of feuj bleUf igal^ 
regain general^ 
partaiL 

3. Give the first J'enTerrai, noos enrentms; je yondiaiy nons Toadrons; je 
nerson futoie of ^^'^^P^ ^^^ cnindnmB; je montraiy nons monxrons; je liiai, 
envoyer, veulentf 
eraignirentj 
meurenty rimes, 
ve^u. 



nons rirons; je Tiyrai, nons yinons. 



4. GivetheFrench 
of— Does he not 
go away? 



Ne s'en ra-t-il pas. 



5. Give three con- 
j unctions which re- 
quire the Buhjunc- 
tive* 

6. Give the cor- 
responding Eng- 
lish of— (1) Re- 
ienir par ccBur. 
(2) A beau jeu 
beau retour. (3) 
Cela tCest pas de 
man ressort, (4) 
Le terme vaui 
Vargent. 



Qaoiqne, Men qne^ poorm qne. 



(1) To remember bj heart (2) One good torn desenres 
another. (3) That is not in my department (4) Time is 
money. 
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7. Traiulate into L*air ^tait si frais, si embaam^, qne tons les passagera rest^rent 
French: — The air snr le pont pendant la unit. A six henres dn matin nn boor- 
was 80 fresh and donnement confas me reyeilla. J'onvris les yeax, et je vis tons 
balmy that all the les p^lerins qui faisaient fonle vers la proue du vaissean. Je 
passengers remained demandai ce qne c'6cait. On dit qne c'etait le Mont Carmel. 
on deck during the Je me levai anssitot de la planche oil je m'etais ^tendu.^ Je 
night. At six in the cherchai yivement In montagne sacree. Tout le monde tache 
morning I was awa- de roe la montrer, mais je ne pus rien voir ^ cause de Teclat du 
kened by a confused soleil, qui se montrait alors an-dessns de Thorizon. 
humming. I opened 
my ejes and saw all 
the pilgrims crowding 
towards the prow of 
the YesseL 1 asked 
what it was. They 
said it was Mount 
Carmel. I instantly 
rose from the plank on 
which I was stretched, 
and eagerly looked out 
for the sacred moun- 
tain. Every one strove 
to show it to me, but 
I could not see any- 
thing on account of « 
the daszling of the 
sun, which now rose 
above the horizon. ♦ 



CHAPTER Vin. 

REVIEW OF THE OCTOBER (1872) PRELIHINART EXAMINATION FOR 

SOLICITORS. 

Without making any prefatory remarks we proceed to review and criticise the October 
preliminary Examination Papers. 

Composition.} We have seldom seen a " happier" set of subjects; for they suggested 
to the various minds some very interesting ideas. We cannot find space to treat $eriatim 
of the different topics ; but we may remark, that there was indeed ample opportunity for 
candidates to parade their powers of writing themes. Those who have a '* mechanical" 
turn of mind no doubt selected " The Electric Telegraph," and treated of it from a scientific 
point of view, while others, who prefer to look at the result rather than the cause, might 
have expatiated with considerable force on the gpreat advantage the telegraph has been in 
the advancement of commerce and the blending of kindly feeling between the nations of 
the civilized world. But those who have just left school and have neither a very exten- 
sive vocabalary nor too many ideas to throw away, were able to write upon subjects more 
genial to their situation. Such subjects were — ^" Your Native Town," "How to enjoy a 
Holiday," and " Novels. " " Music" and " Flowers" suggest florid language. One ** soodies 
the savage breast," the other " calms the mind." Those who selected music might have 
discussed the question as to the influence sweet sounds have upon the mind, and also 
criticized the leading lyrical stars of the dayl So much for composition. 

English Langnage.'] For years past we have invariably anticipated the majority of 
the questions set for this examination. But on the last occasion we were particularly 
fortunate, for we not only anticipated all the questions, but our pupils as usual responded 
to our exertions by studying to our complete satisfaction. Most of the questions may be 
traced to our note books, which were compiled ^uite five or six years ago. Many of them 
however were never asked before ; but knowing, as we do, the precise routine of the 
examination, we were able to tell the kind of questions which were likely to be asked. 
For instance, candidates were required to explain I in could. Well, that certainly has 
not been asked before, but not a pupil of ours has ever eone into the examination with- 
out knowing it, and at last we are rewarded. Bat tbis is but one instance, for oar 
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papilfl are always sopplied with innnmerable points ; in fact, the last qDestion, which is 
perhaps the most difficnltrthey found the easiest Though the points are peculiar, jet 
when once known they are not easily forgotten. We think the paper on the whole is not 
easy ; indeed it is a fair specimen of those usually founded on this branch of the exami- 
nation. It is necessary that candidates should possess a Yeiy general and exact knowledge 
of the orthography and etymology of the language. 

EnglUh Hittary,'] The English History, and indeed nearly all the other ^uestioiu, 
usually necessitate our giving ver^ long answers; but, with onljr a few exceptions, it is 
not so on this occasion. The questions appear to have been set with some skill, inasmuch 
as a knowledge of all the periods of English History is necessary to answer them 
satisfactorily. A correspondent recently asked us what we meant by ** periods." '* Did 
we mean a reign?'* No — ^a dynasty. In order that a candidate may answer question 
seven properly he ought to be allowed about one hour, unless the Examiner is satisfied 
with twenty words ; but docs not the question savour of an elaborate answer. Candidates 
are requested to describe and contrast the foreign policy of Elisabeth and Cromwell — an 
excellent topic for a theme of eight or nine pagf». We can remember the time when 
questions necessitating but brief answers were asked; but, since the style of the Ex- 
amioation is becoming better known, the Examiners have to be prepared to meet the 
emergency. 

Geography of Europe and of the BritUh Ules.'X There is nothing in this paper that 
calls for special notice. The last question is veiy long, and we therefore hope that ereiy 
candidate was able to answer half of it to his satisfaction. We need scarcely say again 
that the paper presented nothing new to us. All the geographical terms as well as yenr 
many more points are always anticipated ^ indeed, our class had been over the same work 
many times before the day of Exammation. We conclude this subject by merely wishing 
the Examiners would allow three hours instead of two for answering the Greography and 
History questions, for, although our pupils always get on very well, they complain that 
the papers are often taken away from them when perhaps they are just finishing an 
answer. 

ArithfMtic.'] We were again very fortunate in anticipating the questions in arith- 
metic, for some of them had not been given for many montns. Our pupils feel that they 
have acquitted themselves very well indeed. 

Elementary Knowledge of Latin,'] Few candidates ought to have neglected to 
answer these questions. It is true that one or two are not easy, but, on the whole, we do 
not remember seeing an easier paper on this subject. 

French.'] This paper is well calculated to test a candidate's knowledge of French 
Grammar. We find it necessary to state that, though we answer the questions on French 
Grammar, only those candidates who offer themselves for examination in French are 
required to answer them. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

•»• The Editor will be glad to reeeire communications from gtudenti and otkert. 
They muit be addressed ** Care of the Publishers" and will, in every instance^ 
receive the attention they merit. 

A. Man CRT D. (sie), — The questions set for the Bar << Preliminary" are never pub- 
lished. We have, however, a large number of the questions, and if you think fit to call 
upon us, we will allow you to take copies. Why did yon withhold your address? 

S. P. C. (Hull). — "Elementary Latin" is a compulsory subject If ^ou elect to be 
examined in German you will certainly not be required to ansvrer questions on French 
grammar. 

Enquirer (Aberystyth).— We fear that the circular issued by the Law Society must 
be very vague, for we are continually being asked to supply additional information. 
Please understand that Elementary Latin is a compulsory subject, but that e^-ery candi- 
date has the option of offering himself for examination in some Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Spazush or Italian work selected by the special Examiners. 
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I««C (Hull).— We remember receiving a note from you, but have unfortunately mis- 
laid it Please write again, and we will reply through the post to save time. Ton need 
not give your address unless you like. 

Philop^m EM .—Flavins Philostratus, the Greek rhetorician, is chiefly remembered as 
anthor of the marvellons " Life of Apollonius of Tyana," which he wrote at the com- 
mand of the Empress Domna, and of the '* lives of the Sophists." 

F. R. £. (Leeds).— Thanks for the suggestion. We shall treat of the subject in due 
course. 

0. R. (Gloucester).— It was Gower's Confeuio Amantii which was sold in July last 
for 670^. It bears the following inscription: "Enpnrnted at Westmestre (He) by me 
William Caxton, and fyuysshed the iid dav of Septembre, the fyrst yere of the regne of 
Kyng Richard the Thyrd." It was once the property of Harley, Earl of Oxford. 

H. H. (Ashburton). — As you say you have kept a copy of your question, we need only 
answer ** Yes." 

DiAVOLO.— The questions you have sent us are very useful and likely to be asked. 

Fbank (Hnddersfield). — It is rather difficult without examining you vivd voce to 
recommend a course of study for your gpiidanoe. Send your name and address and we 
will reply fully I 

GwTNEDDioiON (Ruthiu). — Owen Jones, the Welsh antiquary, collected and pub- 
lished " The ArchiBology of Wales," and the ** Poems of Dafydd ap Gwillym." 

G. R. y. (Kensington). — (1) Gaydon is in Warwickshire, three miles from Kingston. 
(2) Ton are correct. 

Studens.— It is one place, but the orthography of the word is doubtful. 

1. S. W. (Rngby).— We thank you for the book. It will no doubt be found very 
useful by most students who are studying the subject Attach your name to the next 
edition (!). You would not have cause to regret doing so. 

Exam. — I%e question and answer may be seen in No. 8 of this Magazine. We do not 
wish to put you to the expense of purchasing the number ; but we cannot find space here 
for the answer. 

£. P. M. (Guildford).— Madiswyl is in Bern, Switzerland. 

BoLiNBBOKB. — " 7b " is the appropriate preposition after ** conformable." Addison 
sometimes used "mth,** We say "mdependent of*' (pot from), and <' derogatory to** 
a person or thing; but we derogate /r^im authority. 

C. P. (Oxford^.— As yon have been a bond fide clerk to a solicitor for ten years, you 
need only be articled for three years ; but yon must pass the " preliminary," unless you 
obtain a judge's order dispensing with the examination in your case. 

A SUBSCBIBEB. — We are very pleased yon have adopted our suggestion. See further 
remarks in this number. 

Salisbuby.— (1) Yes ; (2) The answer is 16^. 
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CHAPTER L 

• EXAMINATION NOTICES. 

Preliminary Examination for Solicitors. 

Pursuant to the Judges' orders, the next Preliminary Examination in 
General Bjiowledge will take place on Wednesday the 14th, and Thursday 
the 15th of May, 1873. In addition to the ordinary subjects (including an 
elementary knowledge of Latin), the Special Examiners have selected the 
following books in which candidates will be examined : — 

In Latin .... Sallust, Catilina; or, Horace, Odes, Books I. and III. 

In Greek . . . Homer, Iliad, Book VI. 

In Modern Greek Bevror^c ^laropla r^c ^Afupiicfjg (iijiXiov C» 

In French . • . Chateaubriand, Voyage en Am^rique, pp. 267 to 
342; or, Voltaire, Tancr^de. 

In German . . . Lessing, Emilie Galotti ; or, Goethe, Torquato 
Tasso. 

In Spanish . . . Cervantes, Don Quixote, cap. xv. to xxx. both in- 
clusive; or, Moratin, El 81 de las Ninas. 

In Italian . • . Manzoni's I Fromessi Sposi, cap. i. to vni. both in- 
clusive; or, Tasso's Gerusalemme, 4, 6 and 6 
cantos ; and Volpe's Eton Italian Grammar. 

Each candidate will be examined in one language only, according to 
his selection. Candidates will have the choice of either of the above- 
mentioned works. 

Candidates are required by the Judges' orders to give one calendar 
month's notice to the Society (at the Law Institution, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C), before the day appointed for Examination, of the language 
in which they propose to be examined, the place at which they wish to be 
examined, and their age and place of education. 

FORM OF NOTICE. 

PBELDflNABT EXAMINATION. 

ChristiMi and Natioe is herehy given, that of aaed who was educated 

2""*J^v"*^ at intendi oti the and day m of next to present 

which letter* himself for Examination at previous to entering into Articles of 

will reach the Clerhship, and that he proposes to be Examined in the Language. 

tiie noUceu [Sig^tare of Candiaate.] 
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Intermediate Examination^ under 23 ^ 24 Vict, c. 127, s. 9. 

The elementarj works, in addition to book-keeping (mercantile), selected 
for the Intermediate Examination of persons under Articles of Clerkship 
executed after the 1st of Januaiy, 1861, for the year 1873, are — 

Chittj on Contracts, chapters 1 and 3, with the exception, in chapter 3, 
of section 1, relating to Contracts respecting Real Property. 8th 
or 9th edition. 
Williams on the Principles of the Law of Real Property. 8th or 9& 

edition. 
J. W. Smith's Manual of Equity Jurisprudence. 9th or 10th edition. 

Mercantile Book-keeping. — The Examiners deal with this subject 
generally, and do not in their questions confine themselves to any par- 
ticular system. 

Candidates are required by the Judges' orders to give to the Incorporated 
Law Society one calendar month's notice before the commencement of the 
Term in which they desire to be examined. Candidates are also. required to 
leave their Articles of Clerkship and Assignments (if any), duly stamped 
and registered, seven clear days before the commencement of such Term, 
together with answers to the questions as to due service and conduct up to 
that time. 

Candidates may be examined either in the term in which one half of 
their term of service will expire, or in one of the two terms next before, or 
one of the two terms next after one half of the term of service under their 
articles. 

The Examinations are held in the Hall of the Incorpprated Law Society, 
Chancery Lane, London, in Hilary, Easter, Trinity and Michaelmas Terms. 

FORM OF NOTICE. 

Notiee is hereby given, that A, B.,qf who u new under Article* of Clerktkip 

to C, D,, of [or, who hat served vender Artieles of Clerkship to C. D., and is now 

serving under an Assignment of such Articles of Clerkship to E, F., or, as the ease 
may he"], intends to apply in Term next for Intermediate Examination. 

Dated the day of 187 . 

[Signotare of Candidate.3 

Final Examination. 

Candidates are usually examined in — 

Common and Statute Law, and Practice of the Courts. 

Conveyancing. 

Equity, and Practice of the Courts. 

Bankruptcy, and Practice of the Courts. 

Criminal Law, and Proceedings before Magistrates. 
. Candidates are required to give notice of their intention to present them- 
selves for examination in the term previous to that in which they wish to 
be examined. 

Preliminary Examination of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
The next' Preliminary Examination for the diplomas of Member and 
LLOW of this College will be held on or about Tuesday, Wednesday uiti 
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Thursday, the 17th, 18th and 19th of June 1873. Candidates desirous of 
presenting themselves for this Examination must signify their intention of 
so doing to the secretanr (at the College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields) 
on or before the 30th of May next. 

The Compulsory subjects are the same as in the legal " Preliminary," 
except that no candidate will be passed who does not show a competont 
knowledge of the first four rules, simple and compound, of vulgar fractions 
and of decimals; and the mathematics include Euclid, Books 1. and II. or 
the subjects thereof, aud algebra to simple equations inclusive. Candidates 
will also be required to translate a passage from the second book of Csesar^s 
Commentaries, " De Bello Gallico." 

Papers will also be set on the following six subjects; and each candidate 
will be required to offer himself for Examination on one subject at least, at 
his option ; but no candidate will be allowed to offer himself for Examina- 
tion on more than four subjects: — 

1. Translation of a passage from the first Book of the Anabasis of 

Xenophon. 

2. Translation of a passage from X. B. Saintine's " Picciola.'* 

3. Translation of a passage from Schiller's " Wilhelm Tell." 

Besides these translations into English^ the candidate will be required 
to answer questions on the grammar of each subject, whether compulsory 
or optional. 

4. Mechanics. The questions will be chiefly of an elementary 

character. 

5. Chemistry. The questions will be on the elementary facts of 

chemistry. 

6. Botany and Zoology. The questions will be on the classification 

of plants and animals. 

The quality of the handwriting and the spelling will be taken into 
account. 

A candidate in order to qualify himself for the Fellowship is required, in 
addition to the ordinary subjects, to pass in Greek, French or German, and 
in one, at his option, of the remaining subjects in Part IL 

Preliminary Examination for the Bar. 

The Preliminary Examinations for the Bar are usually held . eveir 
Saturday during each legal term, and once in the week next preceding eacn 
legal term. By the Consolidated Regulations of the Four Inns of Court, 
it is provided that no Examiner shall attend unless two clear days' notice 
prior to the day appointed for his attendance shall have been given to the 
secretary of the Board of Examiners, by at least one candidate, of an in- 
tention to present himself on that day for Examination. The subjects of 
Examination are— (a) The English language; (b) The Latin language; 
and (c) English history. No Latin works are named by the Examinern in 
which candidates will be examined — hence it is necessary that they should be 
tolerably well acquainted with the Latin language. Candidates are, how- 
ever, usually required to translate passages from the works of Sallust, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, &c. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE AMALGAMATION OF THE TWO BRANCHES OF THE PROFESSION. 

This subject has been frequently ventilated in most of the legal journals, 
and its smouldering embers are continuallj flamiug out anew ; but notwith- 
standing a deal has been written on the subject, we think it will admit of 
further discussion, — especially as the arguments already adduced are by no 
means clear and convincing. Perhaps the wiser plan would be to allow it 
to die a natural death ; but then that would be treating its advocates with 
contempt— advocates who, though probably entertaining erroneous views, 
justly command, on account of their conscientiousness, reputation, and 
ability, the respect of their professional brethren. It appears to us that 
the gentlemen who have ventured to give their opinion on the subject have 
not a very comprehensive idea of the leading points to be discussed, so as 
to enable them to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. A member of 
parliament, when speaking on the question of the abolition of the income 
tax lately, said that when a man wishes to demolish one institution he 
should be prepared with a scheme for the establishment of another more 
suited to the requirements of the age ! So with the question of amal- 
gamation; even if some of the arguments are slightly convincing, we have 
failed to learn from them how the scheme may be carried out in an efiectual 
manner. We are relieved of the onerous and difficult task of suggesting a 
scheme, inasmuch as we cannot bring ourselves to believe that any radical 
alteration of the existing positions of the two branches of the profession 
would be of any practical benefit to their members and to the public — hence, 
as we are acting on the defensive, we have no reason to trouble ourselves 
on this point, though if we felt that we were among the minori^, we might 
be constrained to make some concessions. 

Now, with every consideration for those gentlemen who have taken an 
active part in the discussion, we submit that in all arguments of this nature 
it is absolutely necessary that every point shadowed forth should be 
examined most minutely. We do not, however, propose to deal with the 
subject in this manner, simply because we have not the space at our 
command, and, secondly, because we intend to direct attention rather to 
the education of students than the practical working of the respective 
branches of the profession. Though an experienced solicitor may give his 
opinion on the more practical part of the question, and show that in this 
respect the two branches might be effectually amalgamated, we think there 
are many apparently minor, though, indeed, more important, points worthy 
of our careful consideration. It is useless to dwell on the fringes of a case 
— as an experienced advocate would say ; —let us trace the early career of the 
articled clerk and the member of an Inn of Court respectively ; let us test 
the extent of their education, ability, and the experience acquired during 
the periods anterior to their being duly qualified to practise. Perhaps we 
need not attach much importance to the question of ability, for as it is a 
natural endowment, men have a right to deal with it as they may think 
best Let us ascertain, if we can, in a general way, the ideas that very 
often pervade the minds of students when about to study for the Bar or to 
become attorneys. We now intend to state our experience on the subject, 
and we feel certain that it will not be considered presumption on our part 
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M^hen we say that, perhaps, few men are so well acquainted with the hahits 
and inclinations of both classes of students as we are, for we have prepared 
the aspiring barrister as well as the aspiring solicitor ; indeed, many of our 
pupils are members of the Inns of Court, and others are now in the walk 
of life I Well, the aspiring solicitor, when he is allowed to make his own 
choice, invariably says, "I do not wish to study a day longer than is 
absolutely necessary to enable me to pass my examinations. I do not 
aspire to a high position, and I have neither the inclination to study nor 
the ability to go to the Bar. I would prefer spending my time in a 
practice in which I am not so easily exposed to public opinion ; and, above 
all, I do not wish to remain at school or the university until I am twenty 
or twenty-one years of age.** But the aspiring barrister says, " I do not 
object to study, especially if I can by that means attain a high position." 
By the way, we may remark that, perhaps, there is no class of men who 
are more sanguine than barristers. They go to the Bar hoping to fill some 
of the most lucrative and distinguished positions and to be heavily burthened 
with briefs ; but as time rolls on, and they have fewer briefs than they had 
even at first (for, perhaps, some kind friends, on whose patronage they 
depended, gave them a start), their hopes gradually &de away. 

Though we have departed slightly from the actual question, such are the 
ideas usually entertained by the respective aspirants for legal distinction. 
Now let us compare their respective educational qualifications. We must ask 
our readers to kindly bear in mind that we are speaking in a general way. 
The articled clerk, as a rule, starts with an ordinary education, whereas 
the student for the Bar is very liberally educated. When the respective 
Preliminary Examinations have been passed (but let it be remembered that 
the majority of the Bar students are exempted from passing the preliminary, 
because of their having passed a more difficult ordeal), the aspiring barrister 
enters an Inn of Court, and the aspiring solicitor is articled. The former 
has at all events, at the present day, something more to do tlian keep his 
terms. He has to study almost every branch of law, viz., Roman, Indian, 
and English law, and if he thinks fit he has the opportunity of attending 
the courts with his tutor, who, being as a rule a very learned junior, has to 
work up the law of the causes in which he is retailed. The Final Examina- 
tion for the Bar embraces many abstruse subjects, and is certainly more 
difficult than that for solicitors. The articled clerk, on the other hand, 
merely spends five years in a solicitor's office. During this time he has to 
pass two legal examinations, viz., an Intermediate and a Final. He rarely 
studies more than is necessary to enable him to pass his examinations, the 
preparation for which is deferred until within a few months, sometimes 
weeks, of his examinations. The disposition on the part of the Bar student 
is to study diligently, while that on the part of the articled clerk is to 
evade study as much as possible. We of course make due allowance for 
the many exceptions to the rule. Many youths are desirous of being 
launched into the arena of business life as soon as possible— hence they 
select the profession of a solicitor ; but we need only refer to some of our 
most eminent judges, who were not called to the Bar till they were con- 
siderably over twenty years of age. They wisely preferred to study a few 
years longer, and thus have the chance of being patronized soon aflter they 
were called, than to spend five or six years as briefless barristers. 

If we believed that the general opinion of the profession were in &vour 
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of amalgamation, we should bow with deference to its members ; bat we 
have reason to believe the scheme has, as jet, met with very little support. 
The question naturally arises, if there is to be a fusion of the two branches 
of the profession, that is to say, we are to have what is termed *^ counsellors " 
uniting in themselves the offices of barrister and attorney, which course of 
study ought to be selected for the instruction of the embryo ** counsellor " 
— that pursued by the barrister or that pursued by the solicitor ? Surely 
in the nineteenth century, when such powerful efibrts are constantly being 
made everywhere for the advancement of education, the inferior course 
ought not to be favoured. Well, then, if the more advanced course of study 
be adopted, articled clerks would have even more cause for complaint than 
they have under the present antingements. Not that the course for the 
Bar is by any means difficult, but it is certainly much in advance of that for 
the articled clerk. It must be remembered that when a man proposes to 
expose himself by continually appearing in public, his education ought to 
be of a high nature. A solicitor can now shield himself beneath the 
learning of his pleader or junior counsel ; but had he to appear in public, 
he would it is probable not figure in such bright colours as he does during 
the progress of a cause. 

There is another point which deserves our consideration, and that is, if 
there are, as we are told, about 12,000 attorneys and 4,700 barristers, who 
are as a rule men of superior abili^ and education, would they not take 
away a large portion of the business now in the hands of the attorneys, or 
would there not be such a division of labour as to injure both branches 
of the profession, not only in their legal status, but more particularly in a 
pecuniary point of view ? It is certainly a weak argument that because 
nearly every attorney finds something to do, and that there are hundreds 
of briefless barristers, the attorneys are the more intelligent men. First 
of all we must bear in mind that there is business for only 400 or 500 
barristers of ability, and, secondly, though most barristers are learned, some 
do not care to practise, and others were never destined by nature to 
become advocates or exponents of the intricacies of laws. I^ however, 
men choose to cast themselves into the circle where the learned, the acute, 
and the eloquent congregate, they must be prepared to take their chance. 
As a proof that barristers are very literary, we may point out that the 
press is almost entirely in their hands. 

Another point of contention is, that it is unjust to the attorney to be com- 
pelled to work up the case, arrange the evidence, prepare the brief, &c, and 
then be deprived of the right to lay the case before the jury. Our answer 
is, even assuming we put aside the inability of the majority of solicitors in 
a forensic point of view to conduct a cause in court for want of experience, 
we believe we are correct in stating that ninety-five attorneys out of a hun- 
dred would prefer employing counsel We are fully aware that in the pre- 
liminary stages of a cause a deal is due to the energy and acuteness, and very 
often the legal knowledge, of the attorney ; but everything depends upon 
the advice he receives from his pleader or junior counsel in the preparation 
of the pleadings. We say to those who advocate for the amalgamation, 
Why did you not go to the Bar in the first instance ? Or, assuming yon 
succeed in obtaining that for which you contend so strenuously, it could not 
come into operation for years, while you could be called to the Bar in three 
years from the time you enter on Inn of Court 
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A barrister would no doubt derive a great deal of benefit from spending 
a portion of bis time in a solicitor's office, for tbere be can see tbeorj illus- 
trated ; but it does not follow tbat tbe solicitor would make the better 
barrister ; indeed, we have known of many instances where solicitors had to 
recommence studying when they proposed to go to the Bar. By the way, 
we are told that Lord Campbell entertained such a high opinion of the 
advantages to be derived from being engaged in a solicitor's office, that he 
strongly recommends all young men about to go to the Bar to place them- 
selves in an office for a year before they are called. We can quite under- 
stand that theory and practice combined make a man. 

If all men were to become " counsellors," few would rise to the greatest 
eminence; for, being engaged in office work, they would not be able to spend 
as many years as barristers do now in acquiring a forensic knowledge. It is 
suggested that the ''counsellors" should be allowed to enter into partnership, 
in order that one might conduct the preliminary stages of the suit and see 
the clients, while the other might attend the courts; but we do not hesitate 
to state that such a course would tend to lower the profession. It would 
likewise be no easy matter to select judges from so many thousands, and 
though some say that it is mere sentimentalism to argue that the client 
should not be associated with the advocate, we certainly think that the 
judges ought to be selected from men of a higher and more dignified grade. 

If solicitors wish for amalgamation, they must be fully prepared to draw 
their own pleadings, advise themselves on the evidence and the law of the 
case, and to perform many other duties which are now done by counsel. It 
would be infra dig, for advocates to employ one another, because bar- 
risters never do so now, except in a friendly way. We, therefore, feel 
bound to add, that solicitors ought not to be allowed to plead, unless they are 
prepared to place themselves on a footing with barristers in an educational 
point of view. A man seldom excels in two branches of a profession ; and 
this remark applies not only to the legal but to the medical profession. 

In concluding this subject, we be^ to say most emphatically that we 
have volunteered our opinion from a conscientious conviction that the 
scheme of amalgamation would tend to lessen the disinterestedness and 
suoeess of both branches of the profession. If it should be thought that 
our remarks are occasionally somewhat disrespectful, we must ask to be 
excused on the eround that, in order to consider the matter properly, we 
have had to dead with facts and circumstances in the light that we view 
them. 



CHAPTER m. 

SPECIAL PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 

Ws have hitherto refrained from offering any remarks on this subject lest 
some persons might imagine we are unable to speak with disinterestedness ; 
bat^ on consideration, we believe if our remarks are reasonable, our readers 
would be the first to acquit us of entertaining a biased opinion. 
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Our experience induces as to belieTe that there is hut one grand way of 
attaining an ohject, and that the public are the beet judges of that way. 
Some persons, however, contend .that vox populi is at times rather unrea- 
sonable, but we certainly have no reason to think so* The most learned 
lawyer in time ascends the woolsack, the most pious and learned divine 
governs the Church, the most able and skilful statesman leads the ministry, 
the most successful, but perhaps not always the most learned, advocate leads 
the Bar, and though appointments are occasionally made for political 
reasons, still most of those holding power invariably possess extraordinary 
talent. 

Now the reader who bears in mind the title of this article, will begin to 
ask himself what these remarks can have to do with special preparation for 
an Examination. We will tell him. We contend that the public have the 
power of making or destroying a man as well as any particular system, 
and if through their patronage certain men are raised to high positions, eo 
also have they the power to sanction special preparation for Examinations, 
as indeed they do if we may refer to the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Durham and London, and, indeed, all the educatioDal establishments 
in the United Kingdom, nav in Europe. 

Following up our remark that there is but one grand way of attaining 
an object, we think this applies equally to Examinations, for as a rule the 
prepared men win nearly all the honors to be obtained at the universities 
and public schools. It must be admitted that there is an art in preparing 
specially for an Examination, in just the same way as there is a special art 
in laying a doubtful case before a jury or in performing a critical operation, 
though with regard to the latter especially art often succumbs to nature. 
Let us only bear in mind Napoleon IIL ! Although we say that there is 
a special art in preparing candidates for Examination, a deal undoubtedly 
depends upon the energy and capacity of a student, — still much also depends 
upon the measures that he adopts for the purpose of securing a knowledge of 
any subject. The student has one of two ends in view ; he wishes to study 
for the purpose either of simply passing an Examination or securing 
general knowledge. An opinion prevails in some quarters that the student 
who manages to pass an Examination by means of his general knowledge 
must be very fairly educated, while the one who is specially prepared 
probably knows only those points which occur in the Examination papers. 
It is a fact that of fifty pupils who are not specially prepared twenty-fiv« 
are rejected the first time, while nearly all those who are specially prepared 
pass at their first attempt. Those of the unprepared students who pass are 
perhaps exceedingly well educated or are fortunate enough to meet with 
those questions which they know, while their fellow students are not so 
fortunate; but the specially prepared students are of course strong on all 
points and have an excellent chance of passing their examinations. 

We have now to consider, apart from the result of the examination, 
whether the unprepared candidate knows as much as the prepared. Not- 
withstanding that our opinion will be received with caution, we give the 
palm to the latter, and we will endeavour to show why we do so. We deem 
it necessary to say here that we denounce what is commonly called '* coach- 
ing," for it is, strictly speaking, a system pursued only by medical tutors. 
We do not, of course, refer to gentlemen of eminence, but the various 
branches of mediciaey as fiu* as we «i» aware^ admit of great condensation. 
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A student may say, " What do I care if the system is denounced, so long 
as I can pass my examination." But, we reply, " You cannot pass your 
examination." " It is a delusion, and even those few who do succeed are 
ever after a misery to themselves." We can quite understand a student 
saying, " Though I do not wish to enter very minutely into every suhject, I 
wish to study in such a manner as will enable me to reap a deal of valuable 
knowledge while I am ensuring my success." But if the "coach," so the 
master of the extreme art is styled, resorts to a series of tricks, and succeeds 
in passing some of his pupils, it does not follow that his system is effectual, 
or that the information, or rather the tricks which they learn, will be of any 
benefit to them in after-life ! 

Well, we promised to prove that the specially prepared student, if tested, 
knows more than the unprepared. The system pursued by a skilful and 
conscientious tutor is between the two extremes— that pursued by the coach 
and that pursued by the schoolmaster, against whom we have no reason to 
urge anything. Now if a tutor is enabled to reduce the salient features of 
a subject into a narrow nucleus, omitting all superfluous matter, surely that 
must be of much more benefit to the student than his reading through a 
thick volume. A skilful instructor will first of all endeavour to create a 
foundation, in order that the superstructure may be more easily completed. 
Indeed, a large number of students of more than average ability would know 
very little if a system of pruning were not adopted. Some questions are 
so general in their character that it is necessary before a student can answer 
them that he should read a whole volume in order that he may arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion ; but if his tutor places the answers before him in a 
page or half a page, divested of unnecessary verbiage, that must be of more 
benefit to him, especially when we bear in mind he has 1,000 similar points 
to remember, and that while collecting the facts on one point he is very 
likely to confuse it with another. Then special tuition is an excellent 
system if pursued in the way we suggest, and in support of our argument 
we call attention to the fact that there has perhaps never been a senior 
wrangler, or double first-class man at Oxford, who has not been specially 
prepared. From the most difiicult to the easiest examination special tuition 
is recognized, for the schoolboy finds the Oxford or Cambridge local exami- 
nation as difficult, if not more so, than the senior wrangler finds his. 

It is surprising how year after year schoolboys "drudge" along without 
reaping any benefit, beyond learning, as a necessary consequence, merely to 
read and write; and we do not hesitate to say that even at the public schools 
it is the rule rather than the exception that the pupils know very little or 
nothing of some of the most essential subjects of education, which enable 
them to become useful and intelligent members of society. We are writing 
firom actual experience, not acquired while being associated with those who 
held inferior positions in their schools, but with some who were classed among 
the best of the scholars. We can declare that we have heard men who had 
been for more than three or four years at a public school place Charles I. in 
the Plaatagenet period, and assert that Cape Wrath was in France I The 
fact is that at public, as well as at many large private sciiools, either the 
most essential subjects are wholly neglected, or attention is devoted to a few 
of the sharpest students, for be it remembered that the success of a school 
depends upon its honor lists. When a parent has sent to him a list of 
successes achieved by a few pupils of a school he naturally thinks there is 
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a chance for bis son to follow in the footsteps of the successful, forgetting 
that perhaps only six or seven out of as manj hundreds have gained dis- 
tinction! Though talent is rare, it is not quite so rare as that. Some 
parents have complained when thej placed their sons under our tuition, that, 
though they had been a number of years at this or that large school, they 
had signally failed in all that they had endeavoured to perform. These 
youths had been to a great extent neglected. Because they did not possess 
sufficient talent to cope with their more fortunate fellow-students no measures 
were adopted to meet their requirements. ''Everything depends upon 
early instruction," as we heard an experienced and clever schoolmaster once 
remark when he was informed that one of his former pupils, many of whom 
had gained distinction at the universities, had just been made a senior 
wrangler. Of course, when a student is not endowed with a certain amount 
of natural ability, no man can make him clever, but a great deal may be 
done in almost every instance. 

We frequently hear youths just from school remark, " I have read only 
two reigns this term, and I know very little more about them than I did at 
the beginning of the term." The master goes into minute details, which 
tend rather to confuse than enlighten his pupils. Some schoolmasters will 
read the life of a king, extending over seven or eight pages, whereas such 
a sketch as the following would convey to puerile minds almost the same 
information:— 

Character of Richard L 
Richard's character was strongly marked, presenting much to admire, 
and much to condemn. He was brave, frank, liberal, and often 
generous; at the same time he was haughty, violent, unjust, and 
sanguinary. His talents were considerable, both in the cabinet and 
the field ; neither was he deficient in the art of poetry, as some of his 
compositions preserved among those of the Troubadours, bear witness. 

Great care must, however, be taken not to curtail facts too much, for 
when a subject is made interesting by the introduction of certain points, it 
will be remembered more easily. When facts are very brief, the student 
must learn them by heart — a system which ought to be avoided, unless he 
wishes to strengthen his memory. As a general rule, then, when students 
pass their examinations from school they are more fortunate than well- 
educated, for it not unirequently happens that we hear students raDBaric, 
« that they managed to answer tiie questions on English History, because 
they had been preparing the reigns on which the questions were founded, 
during the previous term, though had the examiners asked other questions, 
they would have shown great ignorance!" 

Students ought to undergo test examinations at stated periods, for, when 
they have an opportunity of comparing their progress with one another, a 
feeling of emulation is aroused — the value of which cannot be over estimated. 
We know this from actual experience, for in order to raise our pupils to the 
required standard of proficiency we hold periodical test examinations, more 
difficult questions being set each time. Now in schools no such system is 
resorted to, except perhaps at the end of a term ; but in order to keep pupils 
up to the mark, frequent examinations should be held. With these remarks, 
we must close this article, promising those of our readers who take an 
interest in such matters, to again refer, to it at no distant period. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE POWER OP IMAGINATION. 

Few persons stop to consider how arose the marvellous institutions of 
Europe, and above all the food for the sustenance of the human mind. So 
little aroused are we to the grandeur of the mighty works that have been 
wrought from time to time, that one would almost think thej arose physi- 
cally ! — that with the world appeared our prophets, our sages, our poets 
and our statesmen. We seldom call to mind by what means this country 
has been led from a comparatively dark to this enlightened and, refined age 
— an age in which the ingenuity of mankind has been fairly tested. Recall 
to mind the time when the inhabitants of this now powerful kingdom were 
in a semi-barbaric state, and compare that period with the present century 
in which have lived geniuses as great and as good as the world ever has or 
perhaps ever will produce I 

Let us for a moment stop to consider the innumerable difficulties that 
our forefathers experienced. Few thoughts to please or support the mind, — 
no gas, no railroads, no telegraph. We could mention ten thousand inven- 
tions which have brought gladness to every heart, yet we seldom seem to 
appreciate them. Though our forefathers may have been contented with 
their lot, is it unreasonable to suppose that a being of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is more fortunate than the being of the seventeenth century ? Is it 
also unreasonable to imagine that had a lustre been shed upon the mortals 
of that time their actions would have been tempered with greater justice ? 
Whence comes our happiness ? Why, from man's vivid imagination or 
inventive powers. God instilled into the mind of man the power of pour- 
tray ing e very-day life — whence our novels. Others, observing the favour 
wiUi which these were received, set about working their imaginative powers 
— hence a huge pile of ^nasterly productions. Then followed wonderful 
inventions, each of which gave rise to many extensions, many new theories, 
and the result is the production of many things beyond one's power to 
appreciate. Truly may we assert that there are some things so great, so 
beautiful, that ordinary comprehensions are almost persuaded they arose, 
like the firmament, by some supernatural power. 

Knowledge is hidden power ; but imagination is constructive power. 
The former can be imparted to the dullard, the latter must arise spontanea 
oasly. As a proof, can we, we may ask, produce a Shakespeare, a Milton, 
a Pope, a Mozart, a Mendelssohn ?— but we can probably produce many 
eminent scholars ! The imagination might be classified. There is tlie 
imaginatiou possessed by the poet, the theologian, the historian, the 
statesman, the mathematician, and indeed by all men of genius. What an 
interesting study it would be to compare the various turns of the minds of 
such men ! 

The eminent scholar, after all, can only boast of his industry, but the poet 
and the composer can boast of a superlative power — power capable of 
dealing alike with abstract and concrete subjects. Everything arises from 
the power of imagination. The shepherd has been raised to live among the 
princes of his people, the bricklayer has been ranked among the greatest 
poets, the poor soldier has fixed his mother tongue. These beings, despite 
their great and overwhehniDg disadvantages, gave utterance to their vivid 
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and masterly imaginations. We may safely remark, that no language, how- 
ever rich, however beautiful, is capable of depicting the merits of some of 
the greatest men that this world has produced I 



CHAPTER V. 

INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH PUBLIC LAW.* 

It is incumbent upon every gentleman, whether he intends to enter the legal 
profession or not, to make the study of the general principles of law an 
inseparable part of his education. In an age when every man has to think 
for himself a knowledge of the gradual growth and development of our 
constitution, and the general principles of law by which society is governed, 
cannot be too highly estimated. A notion prevails that the study of the law 
is dry, — hence very few laymen have been induced to dip into the labyrinth 
of the law library, and bring out some of the choicest pearls deposited 
therein. Since, however, many able and learned men are beginning to treat 
of the various branches of law in a more lucid and happy manner than their 
ancestors, who delighted to express themselves in antiquated phrases, we 
believe there will be found ere long many who will take as much interest in 
reading works on the general principles of law as they do now in studying 
Roman, Grecian or English history. 

Now, we may fairly class Mr. Nasmith's book among the few readable 
works which emanate from lawyers' pens ; indeed, in almost every page 
there is to be found something to arrest the reader's attention and to excite 
his thinking powera. The chief characteristic of the work is that it treats 
of laws in a wide sense, not dealing with technicalities, which, as a rule, 
present so many difficulties to the general reader. For this reason, it is not 
improbable that the work will one day attain the rank of a legal classic. It 
may not be out of place to pass it briefly under review. 

At the commencement of the work there ai*e seven ingeniously constructed 
tables, setting forth its contents in skeleton outline. The first chapter, which 
treats of the origin of law, or the philosophy of social and political union, 
is extremely interesting. We observe that the learned author has in writing 
this chapter frequently referred to Locke's " Essay on the Human Under- 
standing," to which we called attention in a previous number of this Maga- 
zine, Pfdey's " Moral and Political Philosophy," and many other standard 
works. In the second chapter is given an outline of general jurisprudence, 
or those principles common to all legal systems. This chapter is, however, 
almost entirely devoted to definitions of certain popular terms to be met with 
in every- day life. The third chapter, which is devoted to constitutional 
law, is, in our estimation, by far the most important feature in the whole 
work. It is a sketch of the development of the British constitution from 

• 2^ Institutet of English Puhlio Law. By David Kasmith, Esq., LL3., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London : Bntterworths, 1878. 
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William I. till the present time. With a thorough knowledge of English 
History, Mr. Nasmith has detailed in a saccinct manner the checks that 
have from time to time heen put upon the rojal prerogative. If our readers 
will take the trouhle to refer to some of the questions contained in the 
history papers of past Preliminary Examinations, they will perceive that 
the examiners very oflen found questions on this suhject. In the fourth 
chapter is given an outline of Public International Law, showing the rela- 
tion of Great Britain to other independent states. To those who have 
recently taken interest in the Alabama question, this outline will be pecu- 
liarly acceptable; for, unlike some of the huge standard works to which the 
author has referred, all the most prominent points are clearly worked out. 
In the fifth chapter is an outline of the English Public Municipal Law, or 
the measures adopted by the British legislature to secure the safety and 
prosperity of the state and of its individual members. 

We observe that throughout the work the author has taken great pains 
to define the various terms arising under the several branches of the subject 
of which he has treated. On the whole, we pronounce it to be a most 
successful exposition of English public law, possessing, as it does, the rare 
merits of being singularly lucid and entertaining, and we can with the ut- 
most confidence recommend it alike to the general reader, the professional 
man, and the student. 



CHAPTER VI. 

8TVOPSIS OF I.EADIK6 AUTHORS, STATESMEN, POETS AND PBILOSOFHEItS. 

[ASBANOXD IN CHItOlTOLOOICAL ORDSB.] 

Brunswick Period — continued. 

ARTHUR HENRY HALL AM: eldest son of the great historian and the 
early friend of Alfred Tennyson, the present Poet Laureate ; was 
bom in London 1811. He was educated at Eton and Cambridge ; 
was ranked at Eton as one of the first Latin verse writers and the 
best Greek scholar ; distinguished himself at the Eton Debating 
Society by his depth of thought, vigour of imagination, and mastery 
of language. His studies were interrupted by a visit to Italy and 
subsequently by the delicacy of his health, and he died suddenly at 
Vienna, September 15th, 1833. His "Remains in Verse and 
Prose," first printed in 1834 for private circulation, were given to 
the public in 1862. They are of rare excellence, and are held fully 
to justify the largest expectations of his personal friends. The 
name of Arthur Hallam will, however, be especially held in re- 
membrance as the text of the magnificent, though sorrowful poetry, 
" In MemoriaoL" 
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JOHN WILLIAMS (Ab Ithel) : a distinguished Welsh scholar and 
antiquarj ; was bom at LlaDgjnhafel, Denbighshire, in 1811. 
Having entered the church, he was minister successively of several 
parishes in Wales ; was appointed rector of Llan jmowddwj, 
Merionethshire, in 1852, and ten years later rector of Llanenddwyn, 
in the same county. He began early to write for English and 
Welsh periodicals, and to translate, into Welsh, English devotional 
works ; and at length by his studies in Celtic archaeology and his 
editions of ancient Welsh manuscripts, made himself a considerable 
reputation, not only in Britain but on the Continent He wrote 
"The Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Cymry, 1844;" "Druidic 
Stones ; " "A Glossary of Terras used for the Articles of British 
Dress and Armour;" &c. He edited several works, and for the 
series of memorials of Great Britain and Ireland, published under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls, the '^Annales Cambrias** 
and "Brut y Tywysogion," or the "Chronicle of the Prince of 
Wales," both published in 1860. He was editor of several Welsh 
journals. Just before his death he published a work entitled 
"Barddas," a collection of documents illustrative of the Bardo- 
Druidic system. Died August 27th, 1862. 

JAMES BRUCE (Eighth Earl op Elgin and Twelfth Earl of 
Kincardine): was bom in London in 1811. He studied at Eton 
and Oxford, where he had Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, Lord 
Herbert of Lea, and Mr. Gladstone, as fellow collegians. He 
entered parliament in 1841, and in the same year succeeded to the 
earldom. In 1812 he was appointed Governor-General of Jamaica, 
whence, four years later, he was transferred to Canada. In 1849 he 
was raised to the English Peerage as Baron Earl of Elgin. After 
administering the affairs of Canada for eight years, he returned to 
England, and was sent as special Ambassador to China in 1857. 
Informed on his way of the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, he re- 
solved to leave at Calcutta the troops intended for China. Success 
attended his Chinese mission, and he signed the important treaty of 
Tientsin. After holding the office of Fostmaster-Gcneral a short 
time. Lord Elgin was again sent to China in 1860, in consequence 
of a violation of the treaty by the Chinese government. Having 
enforced the observance of the treaty, he was immediately after 
appointed Governor-General of India on the retirement of Lord 
Canning. While making a tour of inspection in the north of India, 
he fell ill from over-exertion, and died 20th November, 1863. 

HENRY PELHAM FIENNES PELHAM CLINTON (Fifth Duke 
OF Newcastlk) : was born in London in 1811. He had among his 
college friends Lord Herbert and Mr. Gladstone. He entered par- 
liament us member for South Nottinghamshire in 1^32, joining the 
now conservative party under Sir Robert Peel. In 1834 Lord 
Lincoln (the title by which he was then known) held for a short 
time the office of a lord of the Treasury, and in 1841 was named, by 
Sir Robert Peel, First Commissioner of Woods and Forests. This 
post he held till January, 1846, when ho was appointed Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. In conseqiicnce of his altered political opinions 
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he lost his seat for Nottinghamshire, hut was soon afler elected hy 
the Falkirk boroughs. He succeeded to the dukedom in 1851, and 
two years later was appointed Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
the Aberdeen administration. On the breaking out of the Crimean 
war he was placed at the head of the war department, and notwith- 
standing his endeavours to secure a good working of the department, 
he was severely blamed for the blunders that occurred. He resigned 
the office to Lord Fanmure in 1855, and then visited the Crimea. 
The Duke of Newcastle was again appointed Colonial Secretary in 
1859 and discharged the duties of that office till April, 1864, when 
failing health compelled him to retire. He accompanied the Prince 
of Wales on his tour through Canada and the United States in 1860, 
and during his last illness was visited by the Queen and the Prince 
of Wales. Died at Clumber Park, October 8th, 1864. 

JOHN WHiLIAM DONALDSON: the eminent grammarian and linguist; 
was born in 1812. Within five years after taking his degree at 
Cambridge he published his " New Cratylus," the first of a series 
of works which raised him to high eminence in the science of 
philology. After holding for a short time the Fellowship at Trinity 
College, he became master of King Edward's School, in the town of 
Bury St. Edmund's. Several years later he resigned this post and 
devoted himself altogether to literature and biblical criticism, in both 
of which he exhibited the highest powers. As a grammarian and 
linguist his reputation is unquestioned, but his theological works, 
especially " Jashar," written in Latin, incurred severe condemnation 
from many who appreciated his great learning. In spite of constant 
warnings from friends, who saw that his strength was failing, he 
relaxed not his toil of compiling a Greek lexicon and other works, 
when he was prematurely cut off at the age of 48, February 10th, 
1861. 

CHARLES JOHN CANNING (Earl akd Viscount, Viceroy of 
India): was third son of George Canning (see Journal, No. 6), and 
was bom at Brompton in 1812. He entered parliament in 1836 as 
member for Warwick, and soon after succeeded to the peerage. Li 
1841 he was appointed Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
an office which he held for five years and was then named Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests with a seat in the Cabinet. 
He retired from office with Sir Robert Peel; was Postmaster- 
General in 1853, and succeeded Lord Dalhousieas Governor-General 
of India in 1856. Soon after the great mutiny broke out, and the 
enormous difficulties of the p>osition, besides serious political diffe- 
rences, tasked his firmness, patience and moderation to the utmost 
The transfer of the Government of India to the Crown took place in 
1858, and on the change of ministry at home Lord Derby continued 
the Viceroy in his office. Earl Canning returned to England in 
April, 1862, and died in the following June. 

JAMES ANDREW BROWN RAMSAY DALHOUSIE (Tenth Earl 
AND First Marquis op): was bom in 1812. He was elected M.P. 
for East Lothian in 1837, but in the following year, on the death of 
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his father, took his place in the House of Lords. In 1843 he was 
appointed Vice-President of the Board of Trade and President in 
February, 1845. Having accepted the office of Governor-General 
of India, he arrived at Calcutta in January, 1848. His policy 
during the first six years of his rule is minutely explained in the 
well-known minute which he drew up in 1856. His health gave 
way under his unceasing exertions, and the close of his sojoam in 
India was occupied with the momentous question involved in the 
deposition of the King of Oude and the occupation and settlement 
of the kingdom. He never entirely recovered his strength, and died 
at the age of 48, December 19th, 1860. 

ARCHIBALD WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE (Earl op Eglinton): 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; was born at Palermo, where his father 
held a diplomatic post, in 1812. He succeeded to the family titles 
and estates on the death of his grandfather in 1819, and was sent to 
Eton to be educated. After obtainiDg a reputation as a patron of 
the turf, he distinguished himself by a splendid tournament held in 
1839, at which the late Emperor Napoleon was one of the knights. 
In 1852 he was appointed, on the formation of the Derby ministry. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; retired at the end of the year, and was 
again appointed to the same office in February, 1858, finally retiring 
in June, 1859. He was raised to the English peerage as Earl of 
Winton in 1859. Died suddenly near St. Andrews, in October, 
1861. 

SIR JOHN INGLIS: British major-general, the heroic defender of the 
Residency of Lucknow, was son of Dr. John Inglis, Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, and was born in that colony on the 15th of November, 1814. 
He entered the army at the age of nineteen as ensign in the 32nd 
Foot, the regiment in which he served till his death. He served in 
Canada in 1837, whence he was sent to India, and took part with 
distinction in the campaign of 1849 in the Punjab. He greatly 
distinguished himself at the battle of Gujerat, and having risen 
through every grade, became colonel of his regiment in June, 1855. 
On the outbreak of the Indian mutiny, in the spring of 1857, he 
was called to take part, with Sir Henry Lawrence, in the defence of 
the Residency of Lucknow, then threatened by swarming thousands 
of ferocious rebels. On the death of Sir Henry Lawrence, soon 
followed by that of Major Banks, the whole conduct of the defence 
devolved on Brigadier Inglis. Through the most terrible dangers, 
sufierings and privations, closely invested and exposed to incessant 
fire of musketry and cannon, he held out, and after eighty-seven 
days the relief of the city was effected by Sir Henry Havelock and 
Sir James Outram. Brigadier Inglis was promoted for this splendid 
achievement to be major-general, and named K.C.B. His young 
wife, daughter of Lord Chelmsford, shared bravely with him his 
arduous task and his appalling peril. He was so seriously shaken 
in health, that, soon after he was appointed commander of tiie forces 
in the Ionian Isles, he had to visit the Baths at Hombourg, and there 
he died 27th September, 1862. 
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ROBERT NICHOLL: a youDg Scottish poet, born of poor parents in 
Perthshire in 1814. He had no education but that which he gave 
himself hj reading and study. He made himself known in 1835 
by the publication of his " Poems/' which excited surprise, and 
admiration; in the following year he became editor of the "Leeds 
Times," which he conducted with great spirit and success. He 
died in December, 1837. His poems have been several timea re- 
published. 

GEORGE BOOLE: a distinguished mathematician; was bom at Lincoln 
in 1815. He early applied himself to the study of science, and 
after assisting in a school at Doncaster, established himself as a 
schoolmaster in his native town. He took an active part in founding 
the Library and Museum of the Mechanics' Institute, and gave 
lectures and instruction in classics and mathematics to the members. 
During the same period, his contributions to the " Cambridge and 
Dublin Mathematical Journal" attracted much .attention, and his 
great abilities were shown more conspicuously in his ** Mathematical 
Analysis of Logic." About 1853 he was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics at Queen's College, Cork, and soon after received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the University of Dublin. His 
most important works are "An Investigation of the Laws of 
Thought," and "Differential Equations." The latter is a class- 
book at Cambridge. Dr. Boole was a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Died near Cork, December, 1864. 

THOMAS HUDSON TURNER: a distinguished British archaeologist, * 
and for some time Secretary of the Archsological Institute ; was 
bom in 1815. He acquired a taste for antiquarian pursuits, which 
led to his obtaining a situation in the Record Office in the Tower. 
Here he made active use of the fiicilities thu^ afforded him for re- 
search. He contributed largely to the " Athenaeum," and his pub- 
lished works consist of a volume of " Early Household Expenses," 
edited for the Rozburghe Club, some papers in the " Archaeological 
Journal," and the learned work, " On the Domestic Architecture of 
the Middle Ages." Died 1852. 

JOHN THOMAS QUEKETT: an eminent microscopist, Professor of 
Histology in the Royal College of Surgeons, England, and Curator 
of the Hunterian Museum; was born atLangport, in Somersetshire, 
in 1815. In 1856 he succeeded Professor Owen as Principal 
Curator and as Professor of Histology, which posts he held till his 
death. He compiled a valuable "Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Historical Series in the Hunterian Museum, which magnificent 
collection, including 16,000 specimens, was entirely formed by him; 
contributed memoirs to the Microscopical Society, which he assisted 
in establishing, and wrote a " Practical Treatise on the Use of the 
Microscope," and '* Lectures on Histology." He was elected F.R.S. 
Died 1861. 

EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., &c.: one of the most eminent naturalists of 
his age; was bom in 1815, in the Isle of Man. He accumulated a 

FF 
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large stock of knowledge when, in 1832, he went to the Universitj 
of Edinburgh, to attend the lectures of Professor Jameson, at that 
time reputed the first naturalist in the empire. After Tisiting 
Sweden, France, Germany, and other" countries, in order to extend 
his knowledge of natural history, he delivered a course of lectures 
on his favourite science in Edinburgh in 1839, and in 1840-41 
appeared his " History of British Star-fishes," which at once gave 
him high rank as a naturalist. In 1841 he was attached to a 
scientific expedition sent to Asia Minor under the auspices of 
government. During his absence he made important observations 
and discoveries in the botany, zoology, and geology of the Mediter- 
ranean islands and coasts. During his absence he was appointed to 
the professorship of botany in King's College, London. He con- 
tributed a variety of papers and memoirs to scientific journals ; he 
also constructed the geological and palaeontological map of the 
British Isles, and a world-map of great interest, entitled, " Distri- 
bution of Marine Life," &c., embodying the results of his original 
researches. In 1854 he was chosen president of the Geological 
Society, and he seemed marked out for a long career of glory and 
usefulness, when he was cut off, November 18th, 1854. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM : Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, one 
of the most suggestive thinkers and eloquent preachers; w^as bom in 
London in 1816. He was the son of a soldier. In 1840, he was 
ordained; held a curacy at Winchester for a year; went abroad to 
recruit his health, injured by hard work and a semi-ascetic life; found 
at Geneva a wife in the daughter of an English baronet, and ajfberhis 
return to England held a curacy at Cheltenham about five years. 
He worked with great energy as a clergyman, and found eager lis- 
teners among all classes. After leaving Cheltenham he went abroad 
for a few monChs. On his return he went to Oxford, and then to 
Brighton, where, as minister of Trinity Chapel, he laboured for 
six years, notwithstanding great bodily weakness and the gradual 
advances of the disease of the brain. The impression produced by 
his preaching was extraordinary ; and the high estimate formed by 
those who heard him is fully justified by his printed sermons, which, 
rich as they are in genius, truth and poetic eloquence, are likely to 
hold a high place in our literature for some time to come. He died 
like Raphael, Byron, William Collins, Mendelssohn, and many 
another man of genius, at the early age of 37, August 14th, 1853. 

THOMAS HENRY BUCKLE : political and historical philosopher ; was 
bom in 1822. He gained, at an early age, the friendly esteem of 
Hallam and Bunsen, and devoted his short life exclusively to study 
and writing. In 1 858 appeared the first volume of his (projected) 
" History of Civilization in Europe," which created an extraordi- 
nary sensation by its daring speculation and vast learning. A 
second volume appeared in iSsi, which only completed the Intro- 
duction of the History. Didd at Damascus, May 29th, 1862. 

Note. — In our next Number will [appear memoirs of great men who 
have recently passed away. 
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CHAPTER Vn, 

THE QUESTIONS ASKED AT THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION HELD ON THE 
12th and 13th DATS OP PEBRUART, 1873, WITH THE ANSWERS. 



I. EnglUh Competition, 
II. „ Language, 
UL „ Hittorv. 

IV. Oeography ef Europe and of the British lilei, 
V. Arithmetic, 
VI. Elementary Latin, 
VIL French Crrammar, 



L English Con^pondon. 

Candidates were requested to write an essa/ or letter, not less than two 
pages in length, on one of the following subjects : — 
(1.) "The Child is Father of the Man." 
(2.) Napoleon HI. 
(3.) <* Be that you are." 
(4.) The Queen's visit to St. Paul's, 1872. 
(5.) A Tour you have made. 

(6.) The School you have been at or your course of Study up to the 
present time. 



1. In any English 
dictionary, what 
proportion of the 
words is of Saxon 
origin ? Can you 
give examples of 
the proportion in 
which such words 
are found in classi- 
cal English works? 



2. Write down the 
ordinary vowel 
sounds in English. 
How are the con* 
sonants divided ? 
Specify each class. 



II. English Language. 

Oat of 48,000 words in the Engliflh dictionary, 29,000 are of 
classical origin, and only 13,000 are of Saxon orig^ {Max 
Mailer.) 

In 11 lines of Milton (Par. L. ir. 689), out of 90 words, 16 are 
not Anglo-Saxon. 

In 10 lines of Shakspeare (<' To be or not to be"^, ont of 
81 words, 18 are not Anglo-Saxon ; abont 88-40di8 of tne words 
in Milton and Shakspeare are Anglo-Saxon. 

In 8 lines of Johnson, ont of 87 words, 21 are not Anglo- 
Saxon: or 30-40ths of Johnson's words are Anglo-Saxon. 

In 12 lines of Pope, ont of 84 words, 26 are not Anglo-Saxon. 

In 11 lines of Robertson, ont of 114 words, 84 are not Anglo- 
Saxon. 

In 8 lines of Gibbon, ont of 80 words, 31 are not Anglo- 
Saxon : or, in these last three, 26-40ths, 27-40ths, and 24-40th8 
represent the proportion of Anglo-Saxon words. 

The ordinary vowel sounds in English are :-» 
1. The sonnd of a in father. 



2. „ 


>l 


• »/««. 


8. „ 


ft 


a „fate. 


4. » 


99 


a„Uml. 


6. „ 


W 


„not. 


6. „ 


99 


„ note. 


7. „ 


M 


e„hed. 


8. „ 


l> 


i„fit. 


rF2 
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3. What is the 
origin of the plural 
suffix «? State the 
ordinary rules for 
the formation of 
English plurals. 



4. How are the de- 
grees of compari- 
son formed ? What 
adjectives have no 
comparative or su- 
perlative ? 



5. Of the forms 

my, mine ; thy, 

thine; &c., which 

is the older? What 

are the rules which 

"n their use? 

is the origin 

"— ne ?** 



9. The sonnd aiee „ feet, 
10. „ „ t* „ fmU. 
n. „ „ 00 „ fool 
12. „ „ u „ duek. 

Ck>K80KANT8 are dlrided into— 
(I) Liquidi. 
1, m, n, r : 

there most labials: p, f , b, t, 

also be added dentals: t, th, d, 

ng as in kifi^. gattnials : k, g, gfa. 



(2) Mutei, 
BobdiTided into 



(3) aUfOants. 
8, ah, z. Eh, 
two oompoimdsy 
tsh (rAert), 
dzh O'est). 



The Boffiz #, is sappoaed to be deriTsd in some instances from 
the Norman-French i or w. 

In the Anglo-Saxon language the snffix of the nominative 
ploral was at, and af terwaida a. Hence the ordioaiy mle is to 
add » to the singnlar. 

Exoeptiont : Nonns ending In s, sh, eh (soft), x or o form 
the plojal bj adding et ; as dress, dresses, fish, fish^f, chnrch, 
chnrchfff, box, box0#, potato, potato^*. 

When J is preceded hv a consonant, es is added, and the j is 
changed mto i; as ladj, ladies. After a vomel thoee in j foUow 
the general rale, as money, moneys. 

Nonns in f or fe, of A.-S. origin, add " es" to the singnlar, 
and change f into t. ; as knife, knir^. 

JExoeptioni in f: those which end in ff, and in f when 
preceded by two Towels. Those in fe take s. 

Some ploraU are formed from singnlazs by changes only to 
be fonnd in words of A.-S. origin: — 

(a) By suffixing *< en ;" as oxen. 

ib) By modifying the root-TOwel ; as man, men. 
c) By adding **er" to the sing; as child, child-er^n, 

children. 
There are of course other rules. 

In modem English, the eomparative dearee is formed by 
suffixing "er" to the poeitire; as bright, brighter. 

When the positiye ends in "y," the "y" & changed into "i," 
and <*er" is suffixed as before; as holy, holier. 

A final consonant, preceded by a short vowel, is nsnally 
doubled; as thin, thinner. 

When the adjective consists of more than two syllables, it is 
usual to express the comparative by pladng the adverb ''more " 
before the positive; as b^utifnl, more beaudfuL 

This method is sometimes employed with dissyllabic and 
monosyllabic adjectives; as mcnre graceful, more true. 

The superlative dearee \a formed by suffixing ''est" to the 
positive; as bright, bnghter, brightest: or by prefixing ''most," 
as most amiable. 

Adjectives denoting qualities, that cannot be increased or 
diminished, are incapi£le of comparison:^*' a lunar rainbow;" 
" the solar system;" « a m^a^A/y holiday." 

Of the forms my, mine; thy, thine; the longer form is the 
older. 

In modern English, mine and thine are used, when there is 
no noun expressed with them; as " This hat is mine;" my and 
thy when the noun is expressed; as << This is my hat." The ne 
in mine and thine is a relic of the Anglo-Saxon genitive. 
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6. ClasBifj Eng- 
lish pronouns. 



PronomiB are either sabstantiTe or adjectiTe. 

Sabetantire pronouns are:— 

Personal, reJUotive, indefinite, diitributive, relative^ inter" 
rogative, demonstrative, and reoiprocaJ, 

Adjectiye pronouns are:— 

The posteisive (bis): reflective (mj own, &€.); tbe indefinite 
dietributive (anj, each, &c); the relative and interrogative 
(what, which, with their componnds); the demonttraiive (this, 
that, &c.). 



7. Define syntax^ 
tuhject, predicate^ 
copula. When is 
a subject said to 
be extended? Ex- 
plain the terms 
apposition^ pleo- 
nasnif and ellipsis. 



Syntax, deriyed from two Greek words, signifying arranging 
together, is that part of grammar which describes ue anange- 
ment of words in sentences. 

In a proposition that of which we speak is called the sntjeet. 
What we saj of the subject is called ui'^ predicate. 

The term copula can, ttrietly epeakina, be only referred to 
logic. It is the rerb he expressed or implied in the statement. 

The subject is said to be extended when adjectiyesor qnalify- 
ingphrases are attached to it. 

When one noon is nsed to explain another, it is attracted into 
the same case as the noan it explains, and is said to be in appori- 
tion to it:— 

The poet Tennyson, 

Saperflnons words are sometimes found. This rednndancj of 
expression is cAHed pleonasm: — 

** I know thee stranger, who tihon art" 

MiUon. 

Words necessary to complete the grammatical stmctore of the 
sentence are often omitted. This omission is termed elUpsii :— 

** Had'st thou the same free will and power to stand ? 
ThoQ had'st [the same will and power to stand]** 

Milton. 



8. Expkin the dif- 
ferent usages of 
shall and will. 



In independent sentences —( 1) Shall with the first person, and 
will with the second and third persons, both in the smgular and 
plnral, express simple fntnrity:— 

I shall go to town to-morrow. 

They will be condemned. 

(2) Will with the first person, and shall with the second and 
third persons, singular and plural, express the resolution of the 
speaker: — 

I will hare my rights. 

Ton shall go out of the garden. 

(3) In direct interroeatiTe sentences, the use of shall and will 
is the conrerse of the aooTe, except that wiU is never used with 
the first person, singular or plural: — 

ShaU I see my rights infringed? 
WiU this eyer take place? 

In dependent sentences, shall with first person, and will with 
second and third, express simple fnturit;^ : — 

It is certain that we shall all die. It is uncertain whether he 
will recover. Will with the first person is used to express reso- 
lution, and shall is used with second and third persons to express 
compulsion : — 

He says that he will not come. Their sentence is that he 
shall die. 
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9. How may an 
adverb be distia- 
gnished from a 
preposition ? Clas- 
sify English pre- 
positions. 



All prepositions goTem a case ; an ad verb neTer does so, bnt 
is capable of qnalifjlDg attributet of all kindsi and only attri- 
hutei. 

Prepositions maj be classified— 

(1) According to uieir meaning. Thej express :— 

(L) J'laee. -j^ Uadon : "to," "from." 
(u.) IUmz (a) "In," "at" 

(b) "Since," "tUl." 
(iiL) Oiutaticn : " Throngh," " by Tirtne of," &c. 

(2) According to their form :^ 

(i.) Simple : " at," " by," « for." 
^ii.) DcnvatiTes: "after," "nndcr," &c, 
(ill.) Inflected forms of Terbs : " except," during." 



10. Explain fully 
the different uses 
and meanings of 
but 



But is nsed in four different ways : — 

(1) As an adverb = only : 

" He bnt mocks yon." 

(2) As K preposition = except : 

'- 'None bnt the brave deserve the fiur." 

(3) As a conjunction : 

" The day was warm bat dondy." 

(4) As a negative relative (who not): 

" There is no man bnt yiews snch conduct with indignation." 



11. Stote fully 
what you know of 
the origin, forms, 
and uses of Eng- 
lish gerunds. 



The term genmd, from the Latin (gero, I bear, or cany on), 
has been applied by English grammarians to that part of the 
English Terb which closely resembles in constmction and mean- 
ing the Latin gemnd. It is so applied because, in this form, the 
verb acts independently of its subject, and so bears or carries oa 
the whole action alone. 

It can be shown from the Anglo-Saxon language, that the 
gemnd is really the dative case of the infinitive mood, which 
was thus declined : — 

N. and A. Writan. 

D. To Writanne or Writenne. 

When, in later times, the inflexional endings were lost, the 
origin of the separate forms 9vrite and to write was forgotten, 
and the preposition was inaccurately applied to all cases of the 
infinitive mood. 

The two forms are thus distinguished :-- 

(a) Infinitives are always either the subject or the object of a 
Terb. For example: — ** To err is human." " He told me to 
go.*' 

(b) The gemndial form is found after intransitive and passive 
verbs. For example:— "He came t4> learn" (for learning). 
" They were slain to make a Roman holiday." 

We use another gerundial form, ending in " ing.'* This la a 
corruption of the gerundial infinitive, rerened to above, which 
ended in " anne " or " enne,'* This form may be governed br a 
preposition, and may itself govern a case ; as, " ^ making the 
map of a country you learn its geography." 
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l.On what grounds 
has the correctness 
of the term " Sax- 
on Heptarchy " 
been disputed ? 



m. English History. 

The term Heptarchy is derived from the Greek iirri, seyen, 
and Hfxfit rule. The correctness of this term has been disputed 
on the ground that there were never exactly seven independent 
kingdoms co-existent ; and if the smaller and dependent ones 
are reckoned, the number must be considerably increased. 
Originally there were nine kingdoms founded, viz., Kent, 
Sussex, Wessex, Essex, Middlesex, Bemicia, Deira, East 
Anglia and Mercia, though Essex and Middlesex mostly 
followed the fate of Kent, and Bemicia and Deira were 
united into one state under the name of Northumbria. The 
independent kingdoms were successively conquered or amalga- 
mated till they were reduced to three. 



2. What had been 
the oonuection be- 
tween England and 
Normandy up to 
the time of the 
NormanConquest? 



The connection between England and Normandy up to the 
time of the Norman Conquest appears to have been of a friendly 
nature. We are informed, however, that Richard I. "Sans 
Peur," grandson of Kollo, the sea-king, and great grandfather 
of William the Conqueror, was engaged in a war wi3i England, 
the causes of which remain unexplained. It was terminated by 
a treaty of peace signed at Rouen (that being the name by 
which Normandy was known till the eleventh century), on the 
Ist of March, 991, the first treaty ever made between France 
and England. In 1001, Etheldred II. married Emma, daughter 
of Richard I., in the hope that such an alliance might serve to 
check the incursions of the Northmen, for so terrible were the 
ravages of these men in France that the king, Chai'les the Simple, 
was glad to procure the cession, in 911, of Normandy to RoUo, 
with the title of duke. After Canute's elevation to the throne of 
England, Etheldred's sons Alfred and Edward, who were pro- 
tected and supported by their uncle Richard II. *' le Bon," duke 
of Normandy, gave Canute much anxiety ; and in order to 
acquire the friendship of the duke, he contrived to marry Emma, 
sister of that prince and widow of Etheldred, when he agreed 
that her son Hardicanute should succeed him on the English 
throne. On the accession of Edward the Confessor, who had 
been educated in Normandy, the court of England was soon filled 
with his Norman friends, who being distinguished by a de^ce of 
civilization superior to that which was attained by the English 
in those ages, soon rendered their language, customs and laws 
fashionable in the kingdom. In 1051, William Duke of Nor- 
mandy was cordially entertained by Edward. It was during 
this visit that William became fully acquainted with the actual 
condition of the conntry, for Edward conducted him to his cities 
and royal castles, which were then garrisoned by French and 
Norman soldiers. 



3. State what you 
know of the fol- 
lowing persons : — 
Lan franc, Simon 
do Montfort, the 
Maid of Norway 
and JohnWickliffe. 



Lanfrane was bom at Favia in 1005. He became prior of 
the Abbey of Bee in 1044, and strongly opposed transubstantia- 
tion. In a short time he removed from Bee to the Abbey of 
St. Stephen at Caen in Normandy, and came over to England 
with William the Conqueror, through whose interest he obtained 
the arehbishopric of Canterbury vacant by the deposition of 
Stigand. He was an able politician, as well as a munificent 
prelate, founding two hospitals which he liberally endowed. He 
also built the cathedral. Died 1089. 

Sim4>n de Montfort^ Earl of Leicester, wa.s son of Simon de 
Montfort, who took an active part in the crusade against the 
Albigenses, and was bom in France. He retired to England in 
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1 231 on account of some dispnte with Qncen Blanche. Henty III. 
receiyed him Tery kindlj and bestowed npon him the earldom 
of Leicester, and gave him Eleanor his sister, the Conntes 
Dowaoer of Pembroke, in marriage. He was employed on 
seTeral occasions in a diplomatic and military capacity. In 1258, 
he appeared at the parliament of Oxford at the head of the 
discontented barons, and obtained the pasamg of the ProvisioDS 
of Oxford. The kins refusing to abide by the provisions, a dvil 
war broke out, which ended in the triumph of the barons it 
Lewes, 1264, when the kinr was taken prisoner. In Jannary oi 
the following year, De Montfort earned out the first of the 

Sovisions by summoning knights of shires and burgessefl. 
e was soon after slain at the Imttle of Eyesham. 

The Maid of Norway was Margaret, daughter of Eric, King 
of Norway, and of Margaret, daughter of Alexander IIL of 
Scotland, who married Margaret, daughter of Henry HL This 
princess had, through her grand^thers care, been recognised ss 
nis successor by the states of Scotland, and on Alexand^s death 
was acknowledged Queen of Scotland. Edward I. was naturally 
led to build prospects on this incident, and he attempted by the 
marriage of Margaret with his eldest son to unite the crowns, bat 
the princess died on her passage to Scotland, 1291. 

John Wichliffe, the <* Morning Star of the Reformation," wss 
bom in 1824. He was educated at Oxford, and presented about 
1375 to the rectory of Lutterworth in Leicestershire. In 1856 
he published *' The Last Ace of the Church." In 1377 he was 
charged with disseminatinff heretical doctrines, but he was sayed 
from punishment by the election of two popes. On account of 
his hi^h reputation he was sent to Bruges (1374) as one of the 
commissioners to meet the pope's nuncios. In 1381 he trsnskited 
the entire Scriptures and attacked the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. He was dted to appear at a council in I^ondon, but re- 
fusing to do so his doctrines were condemned. He then retired 
to Lutterworth, where he died in 1384. In 1428 his hones wen 
exhumed by order of the Council of Constance, burnt, and cast 
into the Riyer Swift 



4. State precisely 
the nature of the 
claims which were 
submitted to the 
arbitrament of the 
sword during the 
Wars of the Roses. 
Give a list of the 
principal battles 
with dates. 



Senry VI, (Lancastrian) claimed the throne as the descend- 
ant of John of Ghent, Duke of Lancaster, fourth son of 
Edward III . 

^ Richard, Duke of York, was the son of Anne, the represents- 
tiye of the house of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of 
Edward lU. The Duke of York's father was Richard of Cam- 
bridge, son of Edmund, Duke of York, fifth son of Edward UI. 

Principal Battles, 
Henry VI. Edward IV. 

1st Battle of St Albans 1465 Tonton . . 
Bloreheath .. .. 1459 HedgeleyMoor 



Northampton .. .. 1460 
Wakefield .. .. 1460 
Mortimer's Cross .. 1461 
2nd Battle of St. Albans 1461 



.4 1461 

.. 1464 

Hexham .. .. 1464 

Bamet 1471 

Tewkesbury .. ..1471 



Richard m. 
Bosworth •• 



1485 



5. Point out the 
successiye acts and 
measures during 



Statute passed to check the arbitrary power of the Bishops' 

Courts and against non-residence and pluralities . . 1529 

Henry acknowledged the Protestant League held at 

Smalcald 1530 
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the reign of Henry 
VIII. which affect- 
ed the relations be- 
tween this country 
and the Church of 
Rome. 



Clerer sued for yiolating the Statutes of Provisors and 
Pnemunire in supporting Wolsey in the exercise of 

his Legatine Power . . • 1581 

King styled Supreme Head of the Chnrch • • • • 1631 

Act transferring First Fruits from the Pope to the King 1632 
Parliament pat the Ecclesiastical Supremacy fully into 
hands of the King ; First Fruits, Peter's-Pence, and 

all other payments to Borne forbidden . . . . 153i 

Parliament abolished InTestiture of Bishops by the Pope 1634 

Act of Supremacy •• •• 1534 

Suppression of the Monasteries •• 1585 

Statute of the Six Articles 1539 



6. Trace briefly 
the history of Eng- 
lish possessions in 
France, and in par- 
ticular state when 
Calais became one 
of the possessions, 
and how it ceased 
to be so. 



Normandy was possessed by the Norman kings of England; 
but Henry XL, through various causes, obtained many possessions 
in France. Anjou and Tonraine he inherited from his father; 
Maine, from his mother; and by his marriage with Eleanor he 
acquired Gnienne, Poitou, Saintonge, Auvergne, Perigord, An- 
ffoumois and Limousin, besides a claim to Nantes and Toulouse. 
Nantes was obtained through the skilful diplomacy of Becket. 
Henry came also into possession of Brittany, for his son Geoffrey 
had married Constantia, daughter of Conan, Earl of Brittany, 
• both being infants. On the death of Conan, Henry, as guardian, 
put himself in possession, and annexed it to his other dominions. 
The English kmg now held more than half of France. 

In the reign of Richard I., 1194, Philip Augustus of France 
suffered a defeat at Frettval, which caused the French to with- 
draw from Normandy, Touraine and Maine, they having invaded 
these provinces in Richard's absence. 

On the death of Richard I., Arthur was proclaimed in Anjon, 
Ikloine and Touraine; but, in Normandy, John secured the favour 
of the people; Poitou and Aquitaine, the inheritance of his 
mother, were transferred by Eleanor to her son. John, being 
charged with the murder of his nephew Arthur, the French and 
Bretons attacked his dominions in France, and Normandy sub- 
mitted; the other provinces followed the example, with the ex- 
ception of Gnienne. After an invasion of France by John, an 
armistice was concluded for two years, John agreeing to give up 
all the country north of the Loire. When Louis Vlll., who had 
invaded England in the reign of John, resigned this country to 
Henry III., he promised to seek for him the restoration of the 
French provinces taken from John; but far from observing the 
treaty, he republished the sentence of forfeiture against the late 
king of England. The English power was ultimately re-estab- 
lished in Guienne. 

By the Treaty of Bretigny (1360), which was drawn up be- 
tween the Engliui and French at the conclusion of the war arising 
out of the claim of Edward III. to the French crown, the king 
of England renounced all pretensions to the French crown, and 
to Normandy, Anjou, Touraine and Maine, on condition of pos- 
sessing for ever the full sovereignty of Guienne, Poitou and 
Calais. The Black Prince, who was now Governor of Guienne, 
having spent his fortune and shattered his health while assisting 
Pedro the Cruel in Spain, wished to return to England. From 
this period the English cause in France rapidly declined, so that 
by tno year 1374 there remained of all our possessions only 
Calais, Bordeaux, Bayonne, and a few places on the Dordogne. 

In the struggle for power between the two parties — the 
Armagnacs and the Burgundians — Henty IV. interfered, and 
wns acknowledged as the rightful Duke of Aquitaine. 

In the reign of Henry VI., all the English possessions in 
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France were lost, except Calais, which, howerer, waa taken by 
the French after a aeige of eight days, in tiu) reign of Mary, 
1558. 



7. Relate the his- 
tory of Sir Thomas 
Overbuiy, 



Sir Thowias Orerhiry, princi|Mi]ly known by the tragic cir- 
cnmstance of his death, was the tutor and councillor of Robert 
Cair, Earl of Somerset, the wortUesa fayonrito of James I. 
Carr had been loaded with f ayonrs by the king, and created Vis- 
coont Rochester. Having fallen in loTe with the wife of the 
Farl of Essex, he conceived the plan of obtaining a diyoroe for 
her from her husband. This plan was opposed by Oyerbory, 
who, declining to go to Russia, was committed to the Tower, and 
then, by the king's assistance, a divorce was obtained, and Carr 
was made Earl of Somerset. The countess, desiring revenge on 
Overbury, engaged her nncle, the Earl of Northampton, and her 
husband, in the design of poisoning OveiimTj, who died sud- 
denly. His sudden death, and the haste with which he was 
buried, attracted much suspicion. The truth did not come oat 
for some time, till disclosed by an apothecary. The accomplices 
were all brought to trial and condemned, 'f he earl and countess, 
after some years' imprisonment, were released with a pension, 
and passed the remainder of their lives in infamy and obscurity. 



8. Sketch the life 
of Oliver Crom- 
well, What chil- 
drea had he, and 
what became of 
them? 



Oliver OramweU, Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England, was the son of Robert Cromwell, a brewer at Hunting- 
don, where Oliver was bom, April 25, 1699. HaWng been 
educated at the free-school of that city, and at Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, be became a law student at linooln's 
Inn. Here, however, he did not remain long ; be in his twenty- 
first year he married and settled at Huntingdon. He was 
elected member of parliament for Huntingdon in 1628. In 
1640 he represented Cambridge. In his parliamentary career 
he was remarkable raUier for his business-like habits and energy 
of character, than for elegance of language or gracefulness of 
delivery. When it was resolved to levy forces to oppose the 
king, Cromwell received a commission to raise a troop of horse 
at Cambridge, of which be, of course, had the command. He 
soon distinguished himself by his courage and military skill, 
especially at the battle of Marston Moor in 1644, and soon after 
won the decisive victory of Naseby. He was a member of the 
High Court of Justice for the triad of Charles I., and signed the 
warrant for his execution. In August, 1649, he was named 
lord lieutenant and commander-in-chief in Ireland, stormed 
Drogheda, and put to death the whole garrison ; and soon after 
Wexford. He was appointed lord general, and set out for 
Scotland. On the drd September, 1650, he totally defeated the 
Soots at the battle of Dunbar. Charles having marched into 
England, Cromwell followed him, and on the 3rd September, 
1651, won the decisive battle of Worcester. Cromwell took up 
his residence at Hampton Court in the following month. He was 
created " Lord Protector" in 1653. He showed himself equal to 
the hard task he bad undertaken, by sharp decisive means keeping 
down plotting royalists, and intractable levellers. He did not 
succeed with his parliaments, and had to rule mostly withont 
them. At last, care, anxiety and growing perplexities, wore 
him out ; he became gloomy and suspicious ; was overwhelmed 
by sorrow at the death of his favourite daughter Elizabeth. 
Ijttdy Claypole ; foil sick, and died about a month after her, 
September 8rd, 1658, the anniversary of his two victories of 
Dunbar and Worcester. ^ 
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9. Explain fully 
how George I. de- 
rived his title to 
the crown. 



10. Give an ac- 
count of the prin- 
cipal legislative 
enactments from 
1828 to 1868 in- 
clusive. 



Cromwell married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir James 
Bonrchicr. He bad three sons and four danghters: 01i?er, 
who was killed in battle, 1648 ; Richard, who succeeded his 
father, and Henry, made Governor of Ireland in 1664, and died 
at Cambridge 1674; Elizabeth, afterwards Mrs. Claypole, who 
died in 1658; Bridget, married Ireton, and secondly Meetwood, 
and died in 1681 ; Mary, Viscountess Fanconbridge, died 1712, 
and Frances, Lady Russell, died 1721. 

George I, was the son of Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. It was provided by the Act of Settlement 
passed in 1701, which was afterwards confirmed by the Treaty 
of Union, 1707, that on the death of Anne the crown should 
pass to the Princess Sophia of Hanover and her inue^ and that 
all the descendants of the House of Stuart who were not Protes- 
tants should bo excluded. George I., therefore, ascended the 
throne as the representative of Sophia. 

A.D. 

Repeal of ther Test and Corporation Acts . . • • 1828 

Roman Catholic Relief Bill 1829 

Reform Bill passed 1832 

Act for the Abolition of Slavery in the British Colonies 1833 

PoorLawBill 1834 

Bill for the Reform of Municipal Corporations . . . . 1835 

Bill for the Registration of Births, Marriages and Deaths 1836 
Act for the Commutation of Tithes in England and 

Wales 1836 

Act substituting Transportation for the punishment of 

Death in cases of Forgery, Burglary, &c. •• • . 1837 

Sir Robert Peel's Bank Bill ' 1844 

Total Repeal of the Com Laws 1846 

Act passed establishing a General and a Local Board of 

Health 1848 

Repeal of the Navigation Laws 1849 

The India Bill passed (b^ which the East India Company 

ceased to have a political existence) 1858 

Bill for the Admission of Jews into Parliament. . « • 1858 



11. Sketch the life 
of one of the follow- 
ing: — Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Strnfibrd, 
Ridlej, Milton, 
Bacon, Addison, 
Warren Hastings, 
or the Duke of 
Wellington, 



Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, the great minister of 
Charles I., and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was bom in London, 
in 1593. He studied at Cambridge, married in 1611, was 
knighted, and travelled on the Continent He was returned to 
Parliament as member for Yorkshire in 1614, and the next 
year was named custos ratttlorum for the West Riding. He 
sat in several parliaments for Yorkshire, and took part with the 
opponents of the Court. In 1628 his course was changed. He 
went over to the side of the King and was created Baron Went- 
worth, then Viscounty Lord President of the Council of the 
North, and in 1629 Privy Councillor. As President of the North 
he exercised arbitrary power, and violated the petition of right, 
and his love of power still unsatisfied, he was made, by his own 
desire, Lord Deputy of Ireland, in July, 1633. His government 
there was despotic and cruel. Ireland, however, owes to him the 
introduction of the growth of flax, and the establishment of the 
linen manufacture. In July, 1 639, Wentworth was created Earl 
of Strafford, and received the title of Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. He was soon after recalled to command against the Scots, 
but he effected notliing. He took his seat in the House of Lonls 
in 1640, and was immediately im{>cachcd of high treason. Ho 
was committed to the Tower, and in March, 1641, his trial 
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12. What w<*re the 
causes which led 
to the war between 
America and Great 
Britain ? 



began— one of the most memorable of State triala. Por aeyen- 
teen days, we are told, he, nnaided against thirteen aoenaerB, 
who relieyed one another, argoed the chargee which thej bron^t 
forward. He closed his eloquent defence on 13th ApriL The 
attainder was hnrried on, and passed on 21st, bnt the King re- 
f nsed his consent He, howeyer, afterwards signed the warrant, 
and Strafford was beheaded on Tower Hill, May 12th, I64I. 

There were seyeral causes which led to the war between Great 
Britain and America. (1.) In order to check the preyalence of 
smnggUng, whereby the reyenne suffered considerably, both at 
home and abroad, ships of war were stationed on the coasts; this 
the colonists resented, because of the greatness of their gains by 
ilUcit traffic carried on with the West Indies. (2.) In 1764, the 
English goyemment imposed duties on seyend articles of 
American trade, and a Stamp Act was passed (1765) to charge 
the colonists with stamp duties the same as England. l%e 
Americans were enraged at this, and, after a debate m the House 
of Commons, the act was repealed. (8.) In 1767, the English 
parliament passed a bill for leyying import duties in America on 
glass, paper, painter's colours and tea ; these the colonists le- 
soWed not to pajr. (4.) Because of the misconduct of the 
Americans in refusing to pay the duties, a bill was passed (1774 ) 
to close the port of Boston, and another, which proyided that 
henceforth the Council of Massachusetts should be appointed by 
the crown and not elected by the people. A war ensued, and tlie 
independence of the Thirteen United States was afterwards 
acknowled^ by treaty and they became a Bepublic, goyemed 
by an electiye rresident 



1, 



rV. Geography of Europe and of the British Isles, 

What sense do 



you attach to the 
following geogra- 
phical terms, and 
which, if any, are 
synonymes? — 
Gulf, bay, promon- 
tory, cape, head- 
land, savannahs, 
steppes, desert, 
pampas, landes, 
watershed, afflu- 
ent, quicksands. 



A Chiffh a part of the sea extending into the land and almost 
surrounded by it. 

A Bay is also a part of the sea extending into the land, and 
the only difference, if any, is that it has a wider opening. 

Promontory is an eleyated cape. 

Cape is a ]x>rtion of land stretching into the sea and appearing 
to terminate in a point 

Headland is an eleyated cape. 

iSavannahs are large sandy plains in North America. 

Steppes are sandy plains which sometimes afford tolerable 
pasture. They are found principally in Russia, the largest 
extending from the Ural to the Volga. 

Desert is a waste or barren tract of land. There are several 
in North America. 

Pampas are the yast plains of South America, extending from 
Pataponia oyer many miles. The north part of these plains is 
rich m tropical palms; the central part is grassy ground; and the 
south part is swampy, covered with shingle. 

Landes, barren sandy heaths north of the Adonr in the 
department of Landes, S. W. of France. 

Watershed is elevated land which divides one basin from 
/mother ; also called materparting. 

Affiuent is a small river which joins a larger one. 

Quicksands are shoals or ridges of sand of a shifting or loose 
nature. 
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2. Draw an outline 
map of England 
widiout Wales ; 
trace on it the 
course of ^ye im- 
portant rivers and 
their tributaries, 
and show by as- 
terisks and names 
written near them 
the position of 
twenty county 
towns. 



3. Describe any 
two of the prin- 
cipal mountain 
ranges of Europe. 



The following, it may^ be eeen, are as nearly as possible 
sjrnonymes:— 

(a) Gnlf and Bay. 

(b) Fromontoiy, Cape and Headland. 

(c) Sayannahs. Steppes and Pampas. 

(d) Deserts and Landes. 

(1) The Thames rises in Gloucestershire, flows eastward 
between Berks, Surrey and Kent on the sonth, and Oxford, 
Buckingham, Middlesex and Essex on the north, and falls into 
the North Sea. 

Tnbutaries.-'IX, Chumet, Wainrush, Erenlode, Cherwell, 
Colne, Brent, Lea and Roding. S. Cole, Kennct, Wey, 
Mole, Darent and Medway. 

Cmmty TVww*.— (1) London, (2) Oxford, (3) Guildford, 
(4) Maidstone, (5) Hertford, (6) Beading. 

(2) The Severn rises in Montgomeryshire, and flows through 
that county, Shropshire, Worcester and Gloucester, into &t 
Bristol Channel. 

Tributaries,—^. The Teme, Upper and Lower Atou, 
Leyden, Chelt, and Frome. W. Wye, Usk and Taff. 

County TbwiM.— (7) Gloucester, (8) Worcester, (9) Shrews- 
bury, (10) Monmouth. 

(3) The Trent rises in the north of Staffordshire, flows 
through Derby, Nottingham and Lincoln, and tmites with the 
Onse to form the Hnm^. 

Trilnitaries,—'}^, and W. the Dove, Derwent, Idle, Tarn. 

S. Tame and Soar. 
Cmmty J\ncns.-{n) Stafford, (12) Derby, (13) Notting- 

ham, ( 14) Lincoln. 

(4) The Great Oute rises in the south of Northamptonshire, 
and flows through Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cam- 
bridge and Norf<Mk, into the Wash. 

IHhutariet, —Irel, Cam, Larke, Ouse, Stoke, and Nar. 
County Tonms.— {15) Buckingham, (16) Huntingdon, (17) 
Bedford, (18) Cambridge. 
(6) The Mersey rises in the north of Derbyshire, and flows 
mostly between the counties C!hester and Lancaster, and ex- 
pands into the Irish Sea. • 
Tributaries, — ^Irwell and Wcayer. 
County Tmns.—il9) Chester, (20) Lancaster. 

The Alps are the most remarkable mountains in Europe, 
whether in regard to extent or elevation ; they form a crescent- 
shaped chain which extends from the Mediterranean, between 
the Gulfs of Lyons and Genoa on the west to the plains of 
Hnngaiy on the east, nearly 600 miles in length. Mont Blanc, 
which attains 15,744 feet, is the culminating point of the Alps 
and of all Europe. The other principal summits are Mont Bosa, 
Finistcraarhom, Mont Viso and Ortler Sj^itz. The higher Alps 
present, in their magnificent glaciers, innumerable cascades, 
which are nrocipitated from their summits, and the forests and 
meadows wiiich cover their flanks, the most imposing and pic- 
turesque scenery in Europe. The largest rivers of Europe, 
including the Danube, Bhine, Bhone, Iim, Drave, Save and Fo, 
rise in the Alps or their subordina^ ranges. 

The Pyrenees are between l^^ance and Spain, extending from 
Cape Creux, on the Mediterranean in the east, to near Fuenter- 
rabia on the west, a distance of 270 miles. Next to the Alps, 
the Pyrenees are in general the highest mountains of Europe. 
On the north side we mountains send off numerous offsets. 
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which cover part of the French departments, and the deseent is 
more gradual at the west than at the east eztremitj. Snow lies 
deep in the mountains daring a great port of the year, and is 
perennial on the higher points. Com grows in some of tiie 
npper yaUeys and maize is also cnltiyat^. The bear is foond 
in the high desert regions near the snow line, and the lynx 
ascends to 8,300 feet. The principal snmmits are Maiadetta, 
11,168 feet, Mont Perda and Pic dn Midi. 



4. What are the 
principal tributa- 
ries of the Baltic, 
the Adriatic and 
the Caspian Seas ? 

5. Describe fully 
any English county 
with which you 
may be most fa- 
miliar. What are 
respectively the 
largest and small- 
est English coun- 
ties? 



Baltic: Neva, Southern Dwina or Dnna, Niemen, Vistnla, 
Oder, Dal, Indal, Gidea, Umea, Pitea Lnlea, Tomea. 
Adriatic : Adige, Po. 
Caspian: Ural, Volga, Terek and Knr. 



Commall is enclosed on all sides by the sea, except on the 
cast, where it is mostly separated from Devonsldre by the river 
Toinar. Its snrface is intersected, from west to east, by a ridge 
of ragged and bleak hills, and scantily timbered, but it has some 
fertile valleys. Shores greatly indented by inlets of the ses, 
the principal of which are St. Ives and Padstow harboors, and 
on toe English channel St Blazey Bay, Palmonth Harbonr, and 
Mouots Bay, between the promontories of the lizard and Land's 
End. The climate is mild, especially in winter, bnt damp with 
clondy and frcqnent rain, yet it is salubrious. Myrtles and some 
other plants of Sonth Europe flourish in the open air, bat fmits 
do not ripen well. Com and potatoes are the chief crops, but 
agricultnre has lately improved. The pilchard fishery is actively 
carried on. The great metallic district extends from Dartmoor, 
in Devonshire, on the east, to Land's End on the west. Silver, 
lead, zinc, iron, manganese, antimony, cobalt and bismnth, are 
also found in various localities. Soapstone and porcelain day 
are extensively shipped from Cornwall for the Potteries. The 
principal towns are Bodmin, Truro, Launceston, Falmouth, 
Penrhyn, and Penzance. The district contains many Dmidical 
rcmaius. It was made a separate British kingdom in 446, by 
Vortigcm, bnt was afterwards overrun by the Saxons, and it wu 
included in the kingdom of Wessex. King Arthur was a native 
of Tintagcll Castle. Cornwall was creat^ a duchy in the per- 
son of the Black Prince, and is now held by the Prince of Wales. 

The largest county is York, 6981 square miles, and the smallest 
is Kutland, 152 square miles. 



6. What are the 
principal seaport 
towns of France ? 
Describe the 
course of the 
Rhone. 



Calais, Boulogne, Havre, Cherbourg, Brest, Nantes, Hochelle, 
Bordeaux, Marseille, Toulon, Nice. 

The Rhone rises in Switzerland in the Hhone glacier, on the 
west of Mount St. Gothard, between Mounts Furka and Grimsel, 
flows south-west past Brieg and Sion to Martigny, where it turns 
sharply to the north-west and enters the Lake of Geneva, near 
its south-east extremity. At Geneva, it leaves the lake and 
takes a south-west direction, forming a boundaiy between Italy 
and the French department Ain. At Seyssel, it becomes nari- 
gable; its course is now west to Lyons, where it receives the 
Saone, and it then flows nearly dneaonth past St Genis, Yienne, 
Toumon, Valence, Arignon, Beancaire to Aries, where it 
separates into several branches, forming a delta called the Be 
de la Camargue, and enters the Gulf of Lyons. 
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The New Jubt Bill. 

We deem it expedient to enter our humble protest against the prqposed 
scheme for reducing the number of jurymen from twelve to scFeiu The 
Attorney-General thinks that it would be the means of reducing the incon- 
venience which jurymen suffer at the present time ; but sarely out of so 
many thousands who are duly qualified to serve on juries, a " handfiil ** of 
men can hardly make a difference ? The Attomey-Greneral says, if wo 
remember rightly, that there is nothing magical in the number twelve. 
Decidedly not : but seeing that even twelve jurors often take a long time 
to decide cases of a complicated nature, it is evident that the more heads 
there are the better ; and if we may be allowed to employ a culinary phrase, 
we think that on this occasion " too many cooks, &c.,'' will scarcely apply. 
We are exceedingly pleased to hear that the learned judges have entered 
their powerful, not <* very humble," protest against the proposition. Most 
advocates will agree in saying that they are able to address a large audience 
with greater effect than a small one. If, however, the Attomey-Greneral is 
in the habit of addressing his reflection in the looking-glass, a plan that has 
been adopted by many eminent orators, we can quite understand that it is 
immaterial whether he addresses a jury composed of six or fifly persons. 

It must be borne in mind that as matters of fact are left to be decided by 
juries, the larger number the bettor, especially as men are not infallible, 
and that even our most eminent lawyers are continually over-ruling the 
decisions of one another. If we trace the growth of trial by jury, we 
see that twelve has always been the number of jurymen selected. The 
oldest Saxon law remaining is a part of the agreement between Alfred and 
Guthrum. It is this : " If any one accuse a king's thane of homicide, if 
he dare to purge himself, let him do it along with twelve king's thanes." 
At a later period we find the sheriff choosing twelve compurgators, residents 
of the vicinage, and adding them to the twelve or twenty-four selected by 
the accused himself. A law of Ethclred II. refers to an arrangement which, 
though different from the preceding, tends to show that twelve was the 
number selected. It was this : " Let the sheriff and twelve principal thanes 
go out and swear on the relics not to acquit the guilty nor convict the 
innocent." Blackstone remarks : ^' But in settling and adjusting a question 
of fact, when entrusted to any single magistrate, partiality and injustice have 
an ample field to range in ; either bv boldly asserting that to be proved 
which is not so, or by more artfully suppressing some circumstances, 
stretching and warping others, and distinguishing away the remainder. 
Here, therefore, a competent number of sensible and upright jurymen, 
chosen by lot from among those of the middle rank, will be found the best 
investigators of truth, and the surest guardians of public justice. For the 
most powerful individual in the state will be cautious of committing any 
flagrant invasion of another's right, when he knows that the fact of hb 
oppression must be examined and decided by twelve indifferent men, not 
appointed till the hour of trial." 
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CHAPTER VL 

PART I. IlECOLLECTIONfl OF ANCIENT CLASSICAL WRITERS. —PART II. ME- 
MOIRS OP CHARLES DICKENS, LORD LXTTON, THE LATE MR. JOHN 
STUART MILL. 

Part I. 

MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO : the prince of Roman orators ; was 
bom B.C. 106. At an early age he gave such decided indica- 
tions of his ability that, after having senred in a single campaign 
nnder Pompeius Strabo, he devoted himself bj the advice of his 
friends to the bar. For this reason he studied under Molo of 
Rhodes, an eminent lawyer, and Philo, the Athenian, then resident 
at Rome ; and at the age of 26 he commenced practice as a pleader ; 
his first important cause being the defence of Sextus Roscius Ame- 
rinuB, who was accused of parricide bj one Chrysogonus, a freed 
man of the dictator Sulla. He saved his client, but was obliged to 
withdraw to Athens from fear of resentment of the dictator. A^ long 
as Sulla lived Cicero remained in exile, turning his exile into a 
benefit bv diligently studying under Antiochus and other philoso- 
phers. When he returned to Italy he rapidly rose in his profession, 
and the quaBstorship in Sicily was bestowed upon him. In this office 
he made himself very popular ; and henceforth his course was all 
' prosperous, until he attained the great object of his ambition — ^the 
consulship. The conspiracies of Catiline nuide Cicero's consular 
duty as difficult and dangerous as his performance of it was able 
and honorable. But his popularity declined very soon after the 
expiration of the consulship, and it was chiefly as an advocate and 
author that he for some time afterwards exertod his splendid talents. 
Cicero was a second time compelled to go into exile^ for Publius 
Clodius, who had now become tribune of the people, raised a great 
storm against him. He then sought shelter with his friend Plancus 
in Thessalonica until the repentant Romans recalled him. In the 
struggle between Caesar and Pompey, Cicero espoused the cause of 
the latter ; but after the fatal battle of Pharsalia, he made his peace 
with the former, with whom he continued to all appearances friendly, 
until Caesar fell under the daggers of Brutus and his friends. Cicero 
now took part with Octavius and pronounced the Philippics against 
Antony, who, stung to the quick, insisted upon the death of Cicero, 
and Octavius basely consented to the sacrifice. In endeavouring to 
escape from Tu senium, where he was living, when the news of his 
proscription arrived, he was overtaken and murdered by a party of 
soldiers, headed by Popillus Laenas, whose life he had formerly 
saved by his eloquence, and his head and hands were publicly 
exhibited on the rostrum at Rome. Cicero perished in his 64th 
year, B.C. 43. He was a perfect model of eloquence. His works, 
consisting of orations, philosophical, rhetorical and moral treatises 
and familiar letters, all written in the purest and most perfect Jjatin, 
arc too well known and far too numerous to bo named here. 
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PUBLTUS VIRGILIUS MARO (VIRGIL): the great Roman epic poet; 
was born at Andes, a village near Mantua, B.C. 70. He received a 
learned education, studying first at Cremona, then at Mediolanum 
(Milan), and is said to have learnt Greek from Parthenios and 
philosophy from Sjron the Epicurean. The small estate which he 
inherited from his &ther was assigned with the neighbouring lands 
to the soldiers of Octavian, and the poet was dispossessed. But 
tlirough the influence of Asinius Pollius and Maecenas the estate was 
restored to him, and the first of his eclogues is supposed to be the 
expression of his gratitude to Octavian. Virgil was of feeble healdi, 
and appears to have led for the most part a private retired life; 
sometimes at Rome, sometimes at Naples or Tarentum. Horace was 
his most intimate friend, and with him he accompanied Msecenas on 
the journey to Brundusium, celebrated in one of the satires of Horace. 
In B.C. 19 Virgil vished Greece, and, meeting Augustus at Athens, 
set out with him for Rome. But his health, long failing, at last gave 
way, and he only lived to reach Brundusium. The principal works 
of Virgil are the "Bucolics," also called the "Eclogues," the 
"Georgics," and the " iEneid." He took Theocritus for his model, 
but fell far short of him in truth to nature and graphic power. 
Indeed, few of these poems have any claim to be called " Bucolics." 
Such is the case with the fourth, entitled "Pollio," the most cele- 
brated of all, which critics almost give up as an insoluble enigma. 
In the JEneid, Virgil imitates Homer without rivalling him. The 
works of Virgil became school books within a short time of his 
death. He died at Brundusium, b.c. 19, and was buried near Naples, 
where a tomb is still shown as his. 

QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS (HORACE) : one of the most 
eminent, and certainly the most elegant and popular, of the Roman 
poets ; was bom at Venusium, a town lying on the borders of 
Lueania and Apulia, B.C. 65. His father, who was a tax-gatherer, 
provided for his son's education. At the age of eighteen yeara he 
went to Athens to complete his studies ; and while there Marcus 
Brutus passing through the city on his way to Macedonia, Horace, 
accompanied by other Roman youths, joined the army, became 
military tribune, fought in the last battle for the freedom of Rome 
at Philippi, and saved himself by flight. Though he saved his life 
he forfeited his estate, and was reduced to great want, till Virgil 
introduced him to Mjecenas, by whose interest he recovered his 
patrimony. Augustus now became his friend, and oflTercd to make 
him his secretary, which Horace declined. When Ma&cenas was 
sent to Brundusium to conclude a treaty between Augustus and 
Antony, he took with him Horace, Virgil, and other literary 
friends, and not long after he presented Horace with the Sabioe 
villa, to which he withdrew from the tumult of Rome, preferring 
retirement to a more brilliant life. His Odes are models of that kind 
of composition, and his Epistles and Satires abound with acute and 
vivacious observations on life and manners, while his " Ars Poetica," 
so often quoted, presents, under the form of a letter to the Pisos, but 
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with graceful precision, the difficulties of poetical composition, and 
the principles which should guide the poet in his work. Horace 
died suddenly in the year of Rome 746, and 8 B.C., aged 56, 

TITUS LIVIUS (or LIVY) : the celebrated Roman historian ; was born 
in the territory of Patavium, now Padua, B.C. 59. Few facts are 
known respecting his life. He probably went early to Rome, and 
there spent the chief part of his life, enjoying the patronage of the 
Emperor Augustus and the friendship of many distinguished men. 
His reputation is built upon his History of Rome from the founda- 
tion of the city to the death of Drusus, in 140 books, of which only 
thirty-five have been preserved. The first book of this great work 
was written between the years 29 and 26 b.c., and the composition 
of the whole occupied probably about eighteen years. While Livy 
charms us by his clear, flowing, and beautiful style, modem critical 
inquiry has made it impossible that we should accept his account of 
things as true and trustworthy. Livy retired to his native town and 
died there, 17 a.d. 

CAIDS CRISPUS SALLUST: the Roman historian, distinguished 
equally for his talents and profligacy; was born at Amiternum, b.c. 
86. He was expunged from the list of senators in consequence of 
his extravagance and misconduct. He was, however, made governor 
of Numidia, and there amassed an enormous fortune by acts of 
rapine. His Histories of the Jugurthine War and the Conspiracy 
of Catiline, the first book of which the Special Examiner has selectd 
for the Examination this time, bear ample testimony to his genius ; 
but the rigid morality displayed in his writings forms a strange 
contrast to the vices of his life. 

PUBLIUS NASO OVIDIUS (OVID) : a celebrated Roman poet of the 
Augustan age ; was of the equestrian order and born at Sulmo, 
B.G. 43. He studied the law, and is said to have pleaded with 
eloquence in the court of the ccntumviri ; he was also constituted 
one of the triumviri whose authority extended to the trial of capital 
causes, but his decided predilection for polite literature, and parti- 
cularly poetry, led him to neglect severer studies, and on succeeding 
to the paternal estate, he quitted the bar for poetry and pleasure. 
Horace and Propertius were his friends, and Augustus was a liberal 
patron to him, but for some unexplained cause the emperor banished 
him from Rome, and sent him to live among the Gets or Goths, 
on the Euxine. His chief works are, the " Amores," " Do Arte 
Amandi," the '< Fasti," and ** Metamorphoses." He in vain solicited 
his recall to Rome, and died at Tomi, 17 a.d. 

CAIUS JULIUS CJESAR : dictator of Rome ; was bom b.c. 100. At 
the early age of 16 he lost his father, who was praetor, and very 
shortly after that event he married Cornelia, the daughter of Lucius 
Cinua, the friend of Marius. Having distinguished himself as an 
orator in the impeachment of Cornelius Dolabella, he speedily grew 
a public favourite, and became successively military tribune, quaestor 
and acdilo. The profusion with which ho lavished his liberality 
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while in these offices, inTolred him Tery deeply in debt ; bat haying 
obtained the government of Spain, he contrived to amass money 
sufficient for their discharge, thoagh thej are said to have exceeded 
a million and a half sterling, Having united with Pompej and 
Crassos in the memorable coalition called " the first triumvirate,'* 
he became consul, and then obtained the government of Gaul, with 
the command of four legions. His military career was rapid and 
brilliant. Belgians, Helvetians and Nervians succumbed to him ; 
the Grerman tribes were repulsed, and Gaul was wholly subjected to 
the Boman power. These transactions and his invasions of Britain 
are graphically related in his Commentaries. His successes had the 
effect of exciting the jealousy of Pompey, who had influence enough 
in the senate to cause CaBsar to be recalled from the government of 
Gaul. He refused to obey this order, and marched with his army 
into Italy, Pompey retiring into Greece. Having seized the public 
treasury, and commissioned Mark Antony to watch pver his interests 
in Rome, he proceeded to Spain, where a large army renuiined in 
Pompey's interest, which he defeated, and on his return to Rome, he 
was made dictator. He then followed Pompey into Grreece, and 
defeated him in the memorable battle of Pharsalia, from which 
Pompey escaped only to be assassinated in Egypt. Having crashed 
every attempt at resistance on the part of the sons and friends of 
Pompey, and having been honored with four several triumphs, he 
was declared perpetual dictator, a title which some of his friends 
wished to alter to that of king. It is probable that he would have 
become an absolute king, but that Brutus and other republicans 
penetrated his designs, and sternly resolved to make his life the 
sacrifice to the freedom of his country. Notwithstanding dark hints 
had been given to him of his danger, he attended a meeting of the 
senate without taking any measures for the safety of his person, and 
he fell beneath the daggers of the conspirators, on the Ides of March, 
in the year 43 B.C., and in the 56th of his age. A '^ Vie de Cesar," 
by the late emperor of the French, Louis Napoleon, appeared in 
1865. 

PUBLIUS TERENTIUS AFER (TERENCE) : the celebrated Roman 
comic poet; was bom probably at Carthage about B.C. 195. The 
accounts of his life are conflicting and little is known of him. He 
is said to have become the slave of a Roman senator, who gave him 
a good education and set him free. He acquired the friendship of 
Laelius and Scipio Africanus the younger, and was assisted, it is 
said, by them in the composition of his plays. The first of these 
exhibited was the ''Andria," in B.C. 166. This was followed by 
the " Hecyra," or the Stepmother, in the next year ; the " Heauton- 
Timorumenos," or Self-Tormentor, in 163 ; the *' Eunuchus" and 
the "Phormio," in 162, and the " Adelphi," or the Brothers, acted 
at the funeral games of ^milius Paulus in 160. These plays are 
imitations, with certain changes of plan and structure, of the works 
of the Greek comic poets, Menander and Apollodorus. Terence 
was praised by Ctesar as a '< half Menander." His plays are remark- 
able for the puri^ of their Latinity and the variety of their metre. 
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They contain many passages of deep pathos and refined wit. He is 
said to have translated above a hundred of the ecnnedies of Menander, 
and that he died of grief for the less at sea of his translations about 
B.C. lo8. 

Pabt II. 

CHARLES DICKENS: one of the naost popular writers of fiction; was 
bom at Laudport, Portsmouth, in 1812, where his father held a 
government appointment in the navy pay office. At an early age 
Charles was brought to Loudon, where the greater part of his life 
was spent. Doubtless most of our readers are familiar with the 
extraordinary revelations respecting his early life — the privations 
which he endured. At the early age of seven he was placed at a 
school in Chatham under the Rev. W. Giles. While quite young 
he entered a lawyer's office ; but having conceived a great taste for 
literature, he taught himself stenography, and became a reporter for 
the newspapers. He was first engaged as reporter for the ''True 
Sun" and then for the " Mirror of Parliament," which was con- 
ducted by his uncle (Mr. Barlow). He soon after became connected 
with the ''Morning Chronicle," a paper of great influence at that 
time. We have been informed by Dickens, and also by his biogra- 
pher, of the difficulties which he experienced while engaged as a 
reporter. One thing is certain, that in this vocation he had brilliant 
opportunities of making himself acquainted with human life and 
character. His first humorous productions were his " Sketches of 
Life and Character," which we understand first appeared in the 
" Old Monthly Magazine." These were subsequently collected and 
given to the world under the title " Sketches by Boz," the nickname 
of one of his younger brothers. We need scarcely add, that they 
represent London as it was thirty years ago. The success of these 
publications induced Messrs. Chapman & Hall to engage Dickens 
to write some stories, to be published in connection with some 
. sketches of sporting scenes by Seymour. The result was the 
" Pickwick Papers," — a performance which at once placed Mr. 
Dickens in the foremost rank as a popular writer of fiction. They 
gained considerable popularity in England and America, and have 
been translated into most of the languages of modern Europe, in- 
cluding Dutch, Swedish and even Sclavonic. The "Pickwick 
Papers" were published in 1838, and soon afler Dickens became 
editor of Bcntley's " Miscellany," in which appeared from time to 
time several numbers of "Oliver Twist." When he had nearly 
completed "Oliver Twist" he commenced "Nicholas Nickleby," 
which was issued in monthly numbers. Soon afler appeared the 
" Old Curiosity Shop," in which we have specimens of that deep 
feeling and pathos of which Dickens was nearly as great a master 
as of the humorous — '* Bamaby Rudge," " Master Humphrey's 
Clock," and many more — teeming with original wit, humour and 
sentiment, besides abounding with vivid descriptions of human life 
and character. Having promised to pay a visit to America, he car- 
ried out this intention in the year 1842. He received a hearty wel- 
come. On his return he published a work in which he depicted 
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American life and manners ; but this somewhat dimmed his popo- 
laritj in America for a time. He, however, published an answer 
to the storm of abuse hurled at him by American critics^ entitled 
"Change for American Notes." Soon after appeared *' Martin 
Chuzzlewit." In 1846 he paid a visit to Italy, and on his return he 
contributed " Pictures of Italy" to the columns of the "Daily News," 
which he started, and of which he became editor. Shortly after he 
produced "DombeyandSon," " David Copperfield," "Bleak House," 
several "Christmas Tales," "Little Dorrit," the « Child's History 
of England," and edited the "Memoira of Grhnaldi." In 1859 he 
started " Household Words," a weekly periodical, and was a constant 
contributor to its pages. In consequence of some disagreem^it 
between Dickens and the publishers of this periodical he discon- 
tinued it in 1859, and commenced another, entitled ^^ All the Tear 
Round," which he continued to edit till his death. In 1867-8 he 
visited America for the purpose of giving readings in the principal 
towns, and added considerably to his fame and fortune. On his 
return he commenced a series of farewell readings, at the last of 
which he said, " From these garish lights I vanish now for ever- 
more, with a heartfelt, grateful, respectful and affectionate farewell." 
Though he was ordered by his physicians to abstain from all mental 
exercise, he commenced the " Mystery of Edwin Drood," which 
was never finished. He died at his residence (Gadshill) near Ro- 
chester, 8th of June, 1871. Dickens was a man of great original 
powers, his writing is terse and clear, and his descriptions are 
singularly fine. 

EDWARD GEORGE EARLE LYTTON BULWER (Baron Ltttow 
OF Knebworth, known as Lord Lttton); was born in Hampshire 
in 1805. His father and mother were the lineal descendants of two 
old Norman houses, the Bulwers of Norfolk and the Lyttons of 
Herts; the progenitors of each of which arrived in this conntiy 
eight centuries ago in the train of William the Conqueror. The 
subject of our memoir received an excellent preparatory education, 
embracing the study of the classics, the physical sciences and madie- 
matics. At an early age he went to Cambridge, where, in connec- 
tion with the Earl of Lovelace, he formed the Old Book Club, for 
the encouragement among the collegians of early English literature. 
Having joined the then famous debating society of the union, 
Edward Bulwer so distinguished himself as a debater that he was 
unanimously elected by the members as their president. It was in 
consequence of one of his eloquent speeches, in which he contrasted 
American with English institutions, that he received the tempting 
offer of a seat in parliament. In 1825 he was awarded the Chancel- 
lor's gold medal for his prize poem on " Sculpture.'' In the vacations 
he employed his time in traversing a great part of England and 
Scotland as a pedestrian, and many of his adventures during these 
joumies were subsequently recorded in his romances. It is said that 
while lying dreamily one day by the side of Lake Windermere he 
first conceived the notion of devoting himself to authorship. After 
leaving the university he crossed the Channel for a continoital ex- 
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cursion, and while at Paris had privately printed there, in 1826, 
another volume of poems, never published, called " Weeds and Wild 
Flowers." In the following year, while returning through Normandy, 
he entered the army as a cornet of dragoons; but his great taste for 
literature led him to leave the army and take up the pen. About 
this time he produced a volume of poems, called " 0*Noil," and a 
romance entitled " Falkland." Had he stopped here it is probable 
that his name would never have been handed down to posterity; but 
at the age of twenty-three he achieved considerable fame by the 
production of his novel " Pelham," published in three volumes. It 
is said that, notwithstanding the rejection of the work by the 
publisher's reader, the publisher himself accepted it, and that before 
the autumn was out a cheque for £600 had been received by the 
young novelist. At the age of twenty-six he was elected member 
of parliament for St. Ives. In 1831 he added to his success as a 
writer of fiction by his political satire of "Paul Clifford." In 1832 
he produced ''Eugene Aram," which was inscribed in graceful and 
reverent terms of affection to Sir Walter Scott, then dying, and who 
before autumn closed had breathed his last at Abbotsford. In 1833 
appeared three works of a different character: " Godolphin," a story 
of fashionable life, " The Pilgrims of the Rhine," and a political 
treatise called "England and the English." Being offered the 
choice of three seats, he selected Lincoln, and for that borough he 
sat in parliament from 1832 to 1841. In the meanwhile, in succes- 
sion to Campbell the poet, he had undertaken the editorship of the 
"New Monthly Magazine," and though he was in that capacity only a 
year and a-half, he contributed sufficient materials for the two volumes 
entitled "The Student," published in 1835. About this time Bulwer 
paid a visit to Italy, for the benefit of his health, and took up his abode 
nt Rome, where he commenced writing "Rienzi; the Last of the 
Roman Tribunes." Happening to visit Naples, he made an excursion 
to the disentombed cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and soon after 
produced " The Last Days of Pompeii." When, on the death of Earl 
Spenser, the whigs were dismissed and Sir Robert Peel was sum- 
moned to London to form a conservative government, Bulwer wrote 
his famous pamphlet on " The Crisis." It ran through nineteen 
editions, each copy selling at the unusual price of Ss, 6d, Soon 
after this he attempted to achieve fame as a historian and as a 
dramatist, but, having to contend against some formidable rivals, he 
met with little success. In 1837 he published a novel under the 
title of "Ernest Mai tra vers," and in the following year its sequel, 
called " Alice, or the Mysteries," and they have since been incorpo- 
rated under the single name of " Maltravers," as the first and second 
portion of "The Elousinia." It is considered the most successful of 
Lord Lytton's romances. Not discouraged by the failure of his 
first dramatic version, he studied that particular class of composition, 
and the result was the production of " The Lady of Lyons," which 
won its way immediately to the position it has ever since held. It 
was written in a fortnight, and produced anonymously under the care 
of Macready, to whom the author presented the piece. In 1839 the 
historical play of " Richelieu" appeared with equal success* Then 
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followed " The Sea Captain,** which, though it met with only partial 
BUCcesB, was produced nearly thirty years subsequently under the 
title of " The Bightful Heir," but it was not well received. Lord 
Lytton's position as a dramatist was firmly established on the pro- 
duction of his comedy of "Money" in 1840. Love passages being 
more genial to the author, he produced in 1841 his " Night and 
Morning;" and in 1842 his romance of " Zanoni.'' About ^is time 
he vainly endeavoured to secure to himself a poetic reputation by 
the production of " Eva" and " The Ill-omened Marriage." In 1843 
he enlarged his already groat popularity by the production of his 
historical romance of " The Last of the Barons." Towards the end 
of the year his mother died, and he changed his name on succeeding 
to her property — henceforth he was known as Bulwer-Lytton. The 
incidents of his life and the number of his works are so numerous 
that we find it impossible in a magazine of this kind to enter into 
anything like a very lengthened and graphic statement, our object 
being to note all the leading points in chronological order. Lord 
Ly tton's other chief works are " The New Timon," which appeared 
anonymously in 1846 ; the tragical and criminal romance of " Lu- 
cretia," published in 1847; the historic romance, "Harold," the epic 
poem of "King Arthur," both of which were produced in 1848, the 
latter anonymously ; the exquisite story of " The Caztons," which 
first appeared in " Blackwood's Magazine;" " My Novel;" the fairy 
tale of science, called "A Strange btory"— which was completed in 
1862, after running its course through the weekly numbers of 
Charles Dickens' periodical ; " Caxtoniana," completed in 1863 ; 
" The Lost Tales of Miletus," recounting several of the most striking 
legendary stories of antiquity; his translation of " Horace;" acometlj 
in rhyme entitled " Walpole." Since his death another three-volumed 
novel, " Chenelm Chillingley," has appeared ; indeed Lord Lytton 
produced a library of more than one hundred volumes during a period 
of forty years. It is said that *' during his youth he occupied a recog- 
nized position as arbiter eleganticB; and as cabinet minister in Lord 
Derby's second government, he so far justified his title to be regarded 
as an administrator that within the brief period of his two years' 
tenure of office as secretary of state, he moulded into form two 
gigantic colonies, Queensland and British Columbia." Lord Lytton 
nobly achieved a high position as a statesman, an orator, a dramatist, 
and an essayist ; but only in a few instances is he worthy of being 
called a poet. As a novelist and romancer he may be justly ranked 
among the most talented writers of fiction. 

JOHN STUART MILL: one of the most remarkable writers and 
thinkers of his age ; was bom in 1806. His father is popularly 
known as the historian of British India. Mill's education was in 
. every respect private and paternal. His father, before going to the 
India House (where he held the post of Examiner of Politiad Cor- 
respondence) had him up at six in the morning to dictate the tasks 
of the day, which included classics and modem languages, besides 
other branches of knowledge. At an early age he became a disciple 
of the eminent jurist Bentham, whose great aim was to destroy the 
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absurdities and iniquities of English jurisprudence. Mill's father 
seems to have discerned the genius that lay in his son, and he devoted 
himself with great zeal to the training of the boy. Young Mill 
devoted most of his time to literature. The poets as well as the 
philosophers were his companions. He also acquired a strong taste 
for botany, which he evinced to the last, for he left London in the 
midst of the political season to visit Avignon, in order that he might 
see the flowers in bloom. MiU was placed by his father at the age 
of seventeen in the India office; but though he attended to his duties 
in a most satisfactory manner, he did not forget that the one busi- 
ness of his life was to be a great writer. Mill then began to study 
political economy, and at the same to contribute articles to the 
•• Westminster Rsview,** which was supported by the money first of 
Bentham and then of Sir William Moles worth. He would enrich 
the " Westminster Review" of one quarter with an essay on " Cor- 
poration and Church Property." Then he would dei with the 
French Revolution. Next, he would take up "Poetry and its 
Varieties." He was not content to spend his strength on the most 
elaborate of periodical articles. Planning a great work on logic, 
he spent upon it the patient labour of years. The London library in 
St. James's Square contains an interesting shelf of volumes on logic, 
which Mill collected while writing his book, and which he gave to 
the institution after his own labour was finished. His book on "Logic," 
which brought him European fame, was published in 1843, when 
he himself was in his thirty-seventh year. Mill's "Logic" has 
carried the fame of English philosophy throughout Europe. On 
the completion of this work he began to write his "Political 
Economy," which was published in 1848. It it believed to be far 
the greatest work on the subject that has been written since Adam 
Smith gave us the "Wealth of Nations." Meanwhile he was 
editing the " Westminster Review" and working hard at the Indja 
House, where he ultimately filled tlie same high post as his father 
had held. When, in 1858, the sovereignty over India was trans- 
ferred from the Company to the Crown, Mill retired from public 
life. Lord Stanley ofiered Mill a seat on the Indian Council after 
the philosopher's retirement, but the honor was declined, and Mill 
went to his house in the country to live the life of a literary hermit. 
MiU then began to work with wonderful speed ; he saw little com- 
pany, not because he was unsocial, but, like so many eminent men, 
he probably felt that there is but one way of achieving an object! 
At this time Mill enjoyed the friendship of Charles Buller, Moles- 
worth, Stirling, Grote and Carlyle. One of Mill's most intimate 
fViends was Mrs. Taylor, the wife of a London merchant. One 
incident is worthy of reproduction here. Carlyle was writing at 
this time his "History of the French Revolution." He had lent 
the manuscript of the first volume to Mill, who handed it to Mrs. 
Taylor. As it was not sent back at the appointed time, Carlyle 
sent a messenger to his friend. The reply was terribly tragic. One 
day, as Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle were sitting in their house in Chelsea, 
a cab rattled to the door, and John Mill immediately after came into 
the room. Instead of saluting his friends he threw himself down in 
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a seat by the fireside and buried his face in his hands with a pasaon 
that betokened speechless grief. Carljle kindly asked what was the 
matter. Mill sobbed out, " The manuscript! the manuscriptr and 
then rushed out of the room in a state of uncontrollable emotion. The 
sad truth was, that Mrs. Taylor, to whom he had lent the mana- 
script, had left it lying on the table of her library, that it had fallen 
on the floor, and that some stupid servant, fancying It to be waste 
paper, had used it to light a fire ! At first the loss seemed irre- 
parable, for Carlyle had no copy of the manuscript and his rough 
notes gave scarcely a fragmentary basis for what was really a great 
epic rather than a history. The fact drove Mill into a state almost 
of despair, and Carlyle had to comfort him with assurances of 
grandly generous kindness. Then with a wonderful exercise of will 
and intellect the great historian sat down to compose once more his 
magnificent rhapsody. And he did it with a success which will 
be attested so long as English literature shall endure. The incident 
throws a vivid light on Carlyle's splendid energies, and it suggests 
nothing but pity for Mill. In after years difierences of opinion cast 
the two great writers far apart, but students of literature will care 
to recall only their early companionship and its touching incident. 
On the death of her first husband, Mrs. Taylor became the wife of 
John Stuart Mill, but in time death took away his companion whom 
he loved most dearly, as may be seen from an extract from what he 
wrote on her grave at Avignon : " Her great and loving heart, her 
noble soul, her clear, powerful, original and comprehensive intellect, 
made her the ^ide and support, the instructor in wisdom and the 
example in goodness as she was the sole earthly delight of those 

who had the happiness to belong to her Were there even 

a few hearts and intellects like hers, this earth would already become 
the hoped-for heaven." This loss did not affect his powers as a 
writer, for in 1861 his powerful essay on "Representative Govern- 
ment" was published. His essay on '' Utilitarianism" appeared in 
the following year. He was elected member of parliament in 1865, 
but lost his seat in 1868. This was no doubt owing to hia peculiar 
views on various topics to which we do not intend to refer. In 
1 867 Mill was elected to the Lord Rectorship of St. Andrew's. He 
died at Avignon, Friday, the 9th of May, 1873. We understand 
that he has left several works ready for the press and an auto- 
biographical memoir brought up to a late date. As a philosopher, 
Mill possessed consummate ability, and his name will be long re- 
membered as one who has largely contributed to the intellectual 
progress of the age. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

TDK QUESTIONS ASKED AT THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION HELD ON THE 
14th and 15th DATS OP MAY, 1873, WITH THE ANSWERS. 



I. EnglUh CompoHHon, 
TL „ Language, 
IIL „ History. 

IV. Oeography of Europe and of the British Isles. 
V. Arithmetio. 
YI. Elementary Latin. 
VII. ly-ench Chrammar. 



I. English Composition. 

Candidates were requested to write an essay or letter, not less than two 
pages in length, on one of the following subjects : — 
(1.) Death. 

(2.) Posthumous Fame. 
(3.) Historical Parallels, their Use and Abuse. 
(4.) Physiognomy. 



1. Explain the dif-' 
ferent ways in 
which plurals are 
formed in English. 
Give instances of 
nouns having two 
plurals. 



II. English Language, 

There are seyen methods of forming the plurals of English 
nouns : — 

(1) By addiag « to the singalar ; as dog, dogs. 

(2) By adding es when the singnlar ends in s, x, $h, and soft 
eh; as lo9S, lodges; fox, foxes; ruth, rushes; march, marehet. 

(8) By changing the y of the singnlar into ie9 when a con- 
sonant precedes the y; as lady, ladies; folly, follies. 

(4) By changing the/ ovfe of the singnlar into ves; as mfe, 
foivet; except grirf, relief, reproof, hoof, stuff, turf, ruff, woaf, 
roof, reiff, muff, cuff, dwarf, and staff in composition, as flag- 
staff, which idl form their plarals by the addition of « to the 
singular. 

(5) By changing the root-vowel of the singnlar; as man, men; 
foot, feet; tooth, teeth; goose, ^eese. 

(6) By the addition of en, with or withont some alteration of 
the singnlar; as ox, oxen; brother, brethren. 

(7) By adding es to nonns ending in o, when a consonant 
immediately precedes the o; as cargo, cargoes; except eanto, 
quarto, grotto, and proper names, as Cato, which form their 
plurals by the addition of s only. 

Among nonns haying two plurals may be mentioned— 
Singular. Plural. 

brother brothers (by blood) brethren (of a community) 

cloth cloths (kinds of cloth) clothes (garments) 

die dies (impressions) dice (for play) 

genius geniuses (men of talent) gemi (spirits). 
&c. &c. kc. 
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2. State the rules 
for forming the de- 
grees of compari- 
son of adjectives. 
Give examples of 
irregular forma* 
tions. What sort 
of adjectives do 
not a^it of com- 
parison at all? 



3. Are there anj 
impersonal verbs, 
properly so called, 
in the English lan- 
guage ? Explain 
the apparent in- 
stances. 

4. Is there a "case 
absolute" in Eng- 
lish, and if so what 
case is it? 



5. Give adjectives 
of Latin origin cor- 
responding to the 
following noons : 
— hearty heaven^ 
willf mauthf deaths 
tooth. 

6. Explain the 
uses of shall and 
will. 



The oomparatiTe degree is formed by snffizhig er to tiie poar 
tiye; as bright, brighter. 

When the positive ends in y, the y is changed into i, md er is 
suffixed as before; as holy^ holier. 

A final consonant, preceded bj a short vowel, is woaUj 
doubled, as thin, thinner. 

When the adjectiTe conaisfai of man than two sjrlhiblei, it i^ 
nsnal to express the comparatire by placing the adreib men 
before the positire, as beantifol, more beaatifoL 

This method is sometimes employed with dissyllalne md 
monosyllabic adjectives s as, more graceful, more true. 

The superlative deeree is formed by suffixing eet to iJbe poo- 
tive; as br^ht, brighter, brighteet; or by prefixing moit, u 
most amiable. 

Adjectives compared irregularly are — 

better best 



much 


more 


most 


Uttle 


less 


least 


old 


older or elder 


olde^orddMt 


late 


latter tfrUter 


last <»- latest 


&a 


&c 


&c. 



Adiecdves denoting qualities that cannot be increased or 
diminished are incapable of comparison; a Imnar rainbow, tlie 
solar system, a monthly holiday. 

There are no impersonal verbs propMerly so called in the 
English language. In the three apparent impersonals, mo-stemi^ 
me-thinks, me-listeth (lystan, to please), the subject is expresKd 
in the words that follow or precede the verb; therefore these 
expressions are strictly speaking not impersonal verbs, as tA- 
personal, when applied to verbs, implies that the source of the 
action is unknown. 



Yes. It is the dative absolute^ but called by some grufi- 
marians the nominative absolute, because the caae-«nding8 are 
lost. Example: — 

«< With that she fell distract, 
And her attendants absent swallowed fire." 

Shaho^eare, 

In latin the ablative is employed in detached sentences; in 
Greek the genitive; and in Anglo-Saxon the dative. 



heart 

heaven 

will 

month 

death 

tooth 



cordial 

celestial 

voluntary 

oral 

mortal 

dental 



In independent sentences :-* 

(1) Shall with the first person, and wiU with the second and 
third persons, both in the singular and plural, express simpio 
futurity:— 

I shall go to town to-monow. 
They will be condemned. 
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(2) WUl with the fint penon, and shall with the second end 
third peraoDB, Bingalar and plan], ezpreaB the resolntlon of the 
■peaker:— 

I mill bare mj rights. 
Ton shall fo oat of the garden. 
(8) In direct interrogative sentences, the nse of shall and 
will is the Gonyerse of uie above, except that wUl is never osed 
with the first person, singnlar or plnral:— 

Shall I see my rights infringed? 
Will this ever take olace? 
In dependent sentences, shall witn the first person, and will 
with the second and third, express simple fatanty:^- 
It is certain that we shall all die. 
It is nncertain whether he will recover. 
Will with the first person is ased to express resolation, and 
shall is osed with the second and third persons to express* com- 
palMon: — 

He sajs that he will not come. 
Their sentence is that he shM die. 



7. How do you 
acoount for the 
italicized letters 
in the followiDg 
words : — forei^rn, 
cou/d, connecrion, 
were, hearty 
spri^Atlj, toholOy 
island ? 



8. Discuss fullj 
the various uses of 
buty as and than. 



In "forei^ " the g has been inserted from a false idea that 
the word was connected with the root reg^ as seen in regfwtm^ 
whereas it is derived ivom foranus. 

In " coaM " the I has beeif inserted from a false analogy to 
" would " and " shoald,'' the real form of the word being eovthe 
or coud. 

In '* conne<rrion " the ct onght to be written or, as the word 
comes from the Latin connexio. 

In " wer^ ' ' the final eisa, tme subjunctive suffix. The original 
plural form was " wer^n," but the n was afterwards omitted. 

In "heart" the a comes from the Greek Hof^M throagh the 
Gothic hairto. 

In "sprightly " the g is wrongly inserted, for the word is the 
composition of " spirit-like." 

In " fphole ** the w has been prefixed to distinguish the word 
from hole. 

In " wland," which should be written 0yland (searland, or 
land girt round with sea), the is has been introduced from a 
false idea that the word was connected with the Latin insula. 

But is used in fonr different ways : — 

(1) As an adverb = onlg : 

** He but mocks you." 

(2) As A preposition = except : 

*' None but the brave deserve the fair." 
(8) As a conjunction : 

** The day was warm but cloudy." 
(4) As a negative relative (who not): 
*^ There is no man but views such oondact with indignation." 
Asia sometimes a conjunction : 

'* Mine is as good as yours." 
Sometimes it is an adverb : 

''He did it as well as yon." 
As IB employed as a relative when the antecedent is sueh^ 
same, and so much i 

** I wish all men in the world did heartily beUeve so much 
of this as is tme." 
I%an is derived from the adverb then. It is a conjunction, 
and in comparative sentences takes the same case after it as 
before it : 

He ia more prndent than she (nonL). 
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9. Give a logical analysis of the foUowiDg passage: — 
'' Our indiscretions sonietiraes serve us well, 
When our deep plots do fail ; and that should teach us 
There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Hough-hew them how we will." 





Sat^eet. 


PredlGito. 


Ccmipl.o( 
PraL 


Eztemtaaol 


Oar indiscretions somo- 


Oarindiscre- 


florve 


na 


sometimes wbes 


times sen-e vm well, 


tions 


. 




onr deep pk>ti 


When OUT deep plots 








fail;- 








(inrtMpeetgf 
(m reipeet tf 


— And that Bhonld teach 


(and) that 


shoold 


Ufl 




ns 




teach 


(indireet 




There's a Divinity that 


• 




object), 




shapes onr ends, 






There's a 




Roagh-hew them how we 
will. 






DiTinitythat 








shapes oar 










ends, 














• 






them how 










wewiU 










(direct 










ol^eety 





1. State what you 
you know of the 
following : — Bret* 
walda, Frank- 
pledge, Weregild, 
Bocland, Witana- 
gem6t 



ni. English History. 

Bretwalda, This term has led to mnch oontroreray. It was 
applied to the (seven) kings who governed the states during tba 
Saxon period. 

Frankpledge came oat of the laws of Edward the Confessor. 
It was a system hy which all men were bonnd to be in a 
guarantee by tens to answer for tiie eood behavionr of od« 
another. By the men of York it was called *' Tenmannetale." 

Weregild was a fine imposed in the Saxon times for penooal 
violence. The amount of the weregild varried according to the 
injnry done, and rank and property of the individual. For this 
purpose all commoners were divided into three classes: first, the 
ceorl ; secondly, the lesser thane; and thirdly, the royal thane. 

bocland. In the Saxon times, when land was granted to 
individuals in perpetui^ as freehold, it was called bae-4dnd, 
from boo, a book or writing, because after the introduction of 
writing, such estates were conveyed by a deed or charter. 

WitanagemSt was the national council or legislature of 
England in the days of the Saxons. i;t was an assembly of the 
fvitant, or wise men. 
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2. Write a life of 
William the Con- 
queror. 



William I., the Conqneror, was the illegitimate son of Robert, 
Dake of Normandy, and was bora at Falaise in 1027. He was 
bronght up at the coart of the King of ITrance, and sacceeded to 
the duchy at the age of eight. On the death of Edward the 
Confessor, King of England, William mad^ a formal claim to 
tibe crown, alleging a beqnest in his f arour of Edward, and a 
promise which he ^Etd extorted from Harold. His claim being 
denied, he at once prepared for an invasion of England ; effected 
a landing at Pevense y, and fortified a camp near Hastings. The 
decisiye battle of Hastings was foaght on Satarday, October 14, 
1066 ; Harold was defeated and slain, and the Norman conqaest 
was commenced. His rival, Edgar Atheling, was supported by 
some of the^leading men for a short time, but they all made 
submission to William at Berkhampstead, and on the following 
Christmas Day he was crowned at Westminster by Aldred, 
Archbishop of York, a riot occurring, in which some liyes were 
lost, and some houses burat. The fint measures of the new king 
were conciliatory, but served merely for a show for a short time. 
Early in 1067 WiUiam went to Normandy, leaving the eovem- 
ment of his new dominions in the hands of Odo, bi&op of 
Bayenx, and William FitzOsbora. Tidings of revolt in various 
quarters recalled him, and he was occupied through most of his 
reign in the conquest of the country. Of the military events 
the most terribly memorable is his campaign in the norUi in 1069; 
when he mercilessly devastated the whole district beyond the 
Humber with fire and slaughter. This campaign was followed 
in 1071 by the attack on the fortified camp of Rereward. The 
settlement of the country was as cruel as the conquest The 
English were dispossessed of their estates, and of all ofiSces both 
in church and state ; William assumed the feudal propr|ptorBhip 
of all the lands, and distributed them among his followers, 
carrying the feudal system out to its fullest development; 
garrisoned the chief towns, and built numerous fortresses ; re- 
established the payment of Peter's pence, indignantly refusing, 
however, to do homage to the Pope ; and converted many districts 
of the country into deer parks and forests. The most extensive 
of these was the New Forest in Hampshire, formed in 1079. He 
ordered a complete survey of the land in 1086, the particulars of 
which were carefully recorded, and have come down to us in the 
Domesday Book. According to tradition, the curfew hell was 
introduced by the Conqueror. In his latter years William was 
engaged in war with his own sons and with the King of France ; 
and in August, 1087, he burned the town of Mantes. Injured by 
the stumbling of his horse among the burning ruins, he was carried 
to Rouen, and died in the abbey of St Gervas, 9th September. 



3. Slate what you 
know of the part 
played by England 
in the Crusades. 



There were eight Crusades, but England took part only in the 
first, the third and the eighth. 

In the first Crusade England did not take an active part. 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, mortgaged his dominions to 
William II. for a sum of 10,000 marks, to enable him, in con- 
junction with Stephen, Count of Blois, to take the command of 
one of the six armies mustered by Europe. After receiving the 
money, Robert, accompanied by a magnificent train, among 
whom was Edgar Atheling, set out for Jerusalem. 

In the year 1187 the city of Jerusalem fell into the hands of 
the Sultan Saladin. Ilenr^ took the cross, but in ^e midst of 
the preparations Prince Richard, who was supported by Philip 
of France, took up arms against his father, and Henry, having 
to defend his domuiions, abandoned the idea of joining in the 
Crusade. 
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Richard L took part in the third Cnuade, and in order to 
raise money, he sold the revennes and manon of the crown ud 
the offices of the greatest tmst and power, and even sold for & 
sum of 10,000 marks the vassalage of Scotland. Hichard was 
accompanied by Philip Anenstns of France, and the monarchs 
met on the plains of Vezelai in Bnigondy, and proceeded oa 
their jonmey. They succeeded in taking Acre, bnt Philip, 
being jealous of the power assumed by £chard, dedaied lus 
intention of returning to France. Richard, however, porBoed 
his course, and afterwards took Ascalon; he was even able to 
march wi^in sight of Jerusalem, bnt was toned, to refcam 
home. He oondnded a truce with Baladin, and stipalatod 
that Acre, Joppa and other Beaport towns of Palestine should 
remain in the hands or the Christians, and that ereiy ooe 
of that religion shonld have liberty to visit Jerusalem unmo- 
lested. 

The eighth Crusade was a further attempt by Louis of France 
to conq.uer Saladin. Edward I., then heir apparent, had pro- 
posed to serve under the French monarch, bu^ when he amred 
at Tunis, Louis was dead. He then proceeded to Palestine, and 
was successful in raising the siege of Acre. Edward, the last of 
the crusading princes, socm returned, and in 1291 Acre capito- 
Uted. 



4. Give some ac- 
count of the origin 
of the English 
House of Com- 
mons. * 



6. Write a list of 
the Plantagenet 
sovereigns. Give 
in each case the 
date and state the 
mode of accession 
to the throne. Who 
•were their respec- 
tive mothers ? 



Henry IIL caused much dissatisfaction by squandering tbe 
public money and his partiality to foreigners. Ultimately the 
Mad Parliament met at Oxford (1258), and it was then enacted, 
among other things, that four knights should be elected to re- 
present the freeholders of each county. As Henry refused to be 
oound by these provisions, they were not carried out till after 
the battle of Lewes, when, in conformity with a treaty called 
the '' Mise of Lewes," Leicester issued writs in the king's name 
for the asBembling of a parliament, which met Jan. 28, 1265. 
This was the firsj; parliament in which the people were repre- 
sented. Only eleven prelates and twenty-three peers were sum- 
moned in the ordinary way by writs, but to them were added 
more than one hundred of the inferior dignified dergy, two 
knights from each county, and two representatiyes from each 
dty, borough and cinque port. 

Plantagenets Pbopeb. 



Sovereign. 



Henry n. . . 

Richard L.. 
John 
Heniy in.. 

Edward L.. 

Edward n. 

Edward m. 

Richard II. 



DaU, 



1164 

1189 
1199 
1216 

1272 

1307 

1327 

1377 



Mode ef Acoetsion. 



It was agreed by the treaty of 
Winchester ( 1163) that Henry 
should succeed Stephen. 

Eldest surrivingson of Henryll. 

Brother of Richard L. • 

Eldest son of John • • 

Eldest son of Henry m. 

Eldest surriyingson ofEdwardl. 

Eldest son of Edward IL 

Eldest son of the Black Prince, 
who was eldest son of Edward 
IIL 
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Matilda, 
daughter of 
Henry L 
) Eleanor of 
1 Aquitaine. 

Isabella of 
Angonleme. 

Eleanor of 
Provence. 

Eleanor of 
Castile. 

Isabella of 
France. 

Joan, daugh- 
ter of Ed- 
mund, Earl 
of Kent, son 
I. 
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HeniylV... 
Henry V . . . 
HeuyVI... 

EdwwdlV. 

Edward y. 
Biduird m. 



Date.] 



Mo4« qf Aeeet$hiu 



1399 Eldest bob of John of Ghent, 
fonrth son of Edward III. 



1413 Eldest son of Henry lY. 



1422 Eldest aoa of Hemy V. 



Mother. 



1461 



1483 

1483 
to 

1485 



HOUBE OF TOEK. 

Eldest son of Richard Dnke 
of York, the representatiye of 
Lionel Dnke of Clarence, third 
son of Edward m. HennrVL 
was deposed and Edward lY. 
proclaimed king. 

Eldest son of Edward IV. • . 

Second son of Richard Dnke of 
York. Richard HI. accepted 
the crown at the request of 
the Dnke of Buckingham and 
others of his party. His title 
was afterwards confirmed by 
an act of parliament. 



Blanche, 
daughter of 
Henry Dnke 
of Lancaster. 

Mary Bohnn, 
daughter of 
the Earl of 
Hereford. 

Catherine 
of Yalois, 
daughter of 
Charles YL 



Cicely, daugh- 
ter of Ralph 
EarlofWest- 
moreland. 



Elizabeth 
Grey. 

Cicely,dauffh- 
terof Ralph 
EarlofWest- 
moreland. 



6. Enumerate in 
order the principal 
domestic events of 
the reign of Eliza- 
beth. 



Jknneitio EoenU» 
Establishment of the High Commission Court; Act of 

Supremacy, and Act of Conformity passed . . . . 1569 

Forty-two Articles reduced to thirty-nine •• •• 1563 

Murder of Lord Damley 1667 

Flight of Mary Queen of Scots into England , . • • 1668 

Rebellion of the Northern Earls in favour of Mary • . 1669 

Elizabeth excommunicated by Pius Y 1570 

Execution of the Dnke of Norfolk 1572 

Babing^ton's conspiracy • •• 1686 

Execution of Mary Queen of Scota 1687 

Irish Rebellion 1598 

Incorporation of the East India Company •• .. 1600 

First General Poor Law 1601 



7. Write a life of 
one of the fol- 
lowing: — Milton, 
Strafford, Marl- 
borough, Monk, 
Baleigh, Bacon. 



George Monh^ Dnke of Albermarle, the great promoter of the 
restoration of Charles U., was bom at Potheridge, near Tor- 
rington, in Deyonshire, in 1606. He entered the army as a 
Tolunteer and served under his relation. Sir Richard Grenvillc, 
in an expedition to Spain, and afterwards served for some years 
in the Netherlands. On the breaking out of the war between 
Charles 1. and the Scots in 1639» he obtained a colonel's com- 
mission, and attended his majesty in both his expeditions to the 
North. When the Irish rebellion began in 1641, his services 
there were so important, that the lorcK justices appointed him 
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8. State fully the 
nature, purport 
and principal 
clauses of the Act 
of Settlement. 



goTeraor of Dablin. On his return to THat^it^ he vis Kit to 
relieve Nantwich, where he was taken priaoner by the irmy o< 
the Parliament, and sent to the Tower, where be remaiiied till 
1646. The royal caoaa being mined, he obtained his liberty oa 
condition of taking a command in Ireland. Cromwell, boverer, 
who thought highly of his military talents, made him lientatat 
general, and gave him the chief command in Scotland. Hook 
distinguished himself at the battle of Dnnbar, uid afterwards in 
the war with the Dntch, for his snccesses in wbidi he nceifei 
great hononrs. He resumed his command in Scotland. On the 
decease of the Protector, and the resignation of power of bis sod, 
he arailed himself of the commanding situation ^diich he oocopied 
to crash the republicans, and promote the recall and restontkn 
of the Stuart family to the throne, in the person of Gharlei IL 
As the reward of his loyalty, he was created Duke of Albenaark, 
with a pension of £1000 aryear, made a privy ooundllor, sod 
invested with the order of the Garter. In 1664 he was v^ 
pointed admiral of the fleet in conjunction with Frinee Bupert» 
and in 1666 obtained a great victory over the Dutch, in a battle 
which lasted three days. He died in 1670, and w«s buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Thd Act of Setilefnent, passed in 1701, in the reign of 
William III. and Mary, provided that Sophia of Hanover, fba 
granddaughter of James I., and her issue, diould soooeed to tbe 
throne on the death of Anne, and that all the descendants of the 
House of Stuart, who were not Protestants, shoald be exdnded. 
It also enacted that all future sovereigns should join in ooo- 
munion with tlie Church of England ; that if any penon, not 
being a native of England, should succeed to the umme, tbe 
nation should not be obliged to enga^ in any war for the 
defence of any foreign kingdom belonging to the Engliah sove- 
reign; that no sovereign should leave the kingdom without the 
consent of parliament (repealed by Geo. L); and that judges' 
commissions should be made quamdiu se bene geuerint, Ttoe 
are of course other provisions, some of which luiTe been repealed. 



9. Enumerate the 
principal events 
in the reign of 
George III. 



Principal IkenU. 
Continuance of the Thirty Years* War. The English 

captured Dominica, Belleisle, &c. • . .» . 1760-1 

Treaty of Paris # 1763 

General warrant against Wilkes 1763 

Commencement of the American War of Independence. . 1776 
Prench acknowledge the independence of the United 

States 1776 

Siege of Gibraltar 1779 

Gordon riots 1780 

William Pitt, Premier 1783 

India Bill establishing a Board of Control •• * • 1784 

France declared war against England 1793 

England declared war against Holland 1795 

Spain declared war asainst England 1795 

English captured Malta 1800 

Union of Great Britain and Ireland 1801 

Peace of Amiens 1802 

Nelson defeated tbe French off Trafalgar •• •• 1805 

English captured the Cape of Good Hope • . • . 1806 

Commencement of the Peninsular War 1808 

George III. became insane and his son appointed Prince 

Regent 1810 
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Lord Liyeipool, Premier • •• 1812 

Napoleon sent to Elba; Treaty of Paris .. • . • . 1814 

Napoleon escaped from Elba 1815 

Wellington defeated the French at Waterloo • • . . 1815 

10. Sketch a life Horatio Nelson was bom September 29th, 1758, at Bmmham 
of Lord Nelson. Thorpe, in Norfolk, of which parish his father was the rector. 

He entered the service as a midshipman at the age of twelve, 
and after passing through the various grades, l^came post- 
captain in 1779. Fonr years later he was appointed to the 
West India station, where he married Mrs. Nesbet, the widow 
of a physician. In 1793 he was appointed to the Agamemnon, 
and joined Lord Hood in the Mediterranean. In the next year 
he lost an eye at the siege of Calvi, a port in Corsica. After 
several years' service in the Mediterranean and some successes, 
he was 'fortunate enough to share in Jervis's victory off Cape 
St. Vincent, for which he was knighted (1797). In the same 
year he made an unsuccessful attack on Teneriffe, and lost his 
right arm. In 1798, he was sent to watch the French fleet off 
Toulon, which escaping him, he followed it to Egypt, and won 
the battle of the Nile, and a peerage. His next employment 
was on the coast of Siciljr, wnere ne formed an unfortunate 
attachment for Lady Hamilton, which destroyed his domestic 
happiness, and left a stain on his character. In 1801, he was 
second in command, but first in action, at the battle of the 
Baltic On the renewal of the war. Nelson commanded in the 
Mediterranean, and did not set foot out of his ship for two years. 
The French, under Admiral Villenenve, and tbe Spaniards, 
under Gravina, ventured out with a number of troops on board, 
October 19, 1805, and on the 21st, about noon, the action began 
off Cape Trafalgar. Lord Nelson ordered his ship, the Victory, 
to be carried alongside his old antagonist, the Santissima Trini- 
dada, where he was exposed to a severe fire of musketry, and not 
.taking the precaution to cover his coat, which was decorated 
]with his badges of distinction, he was recognized and Bhot» 



rV. Geography of Europe and of the British Isles. 

1. Give a descrip- The Scandinavian mountains are in Norway and Sweden, 
tion of the various ^^ Carpathian in Hungary ; the Balkan mountains extend 

. . ^ from the plam of Sophia to Cape Emmch on the Black Sea, 

mountain ranges of forming a series of peaks of little elevation, the highest of which 

l!iUrope, and draw are covered with grass and fruit trees. The west part of the 

a map to illustrate Balkan mountains run south-east to north-west, and separate 

your description. Bulgaria from Upper Moesia on the north, whilst on the south 

^ * they serve to connect the Hemns with Mount Uhodope. The 

chain in general is 4,900 feet high, and north-west of Kalofer it 

rises to 5,825 feet. 

The Alpi from a crescent chain which extends from the 
Mediterranean between the gulfs of Lyons and Genoa on the 
west, to the plains of Hungary on the east, nearly 600 miles in 
length. They may be divided into the foUowing groups: the Wett 
Alpt, which have a general direction from south to north, and 
extend, under the name of the Maritime Alps, from the sea to 
Monte Viso, near the source of the Fo ; the CottianAlps, which 
prolong the chain to Mont Cenis, and include Mont Geii^vre, 
and the Orain Alps, which include Little St Bernard and termi- 
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2. What are the 
principal tributa- 
ries of the Medi- 
terranean Sea^ the 
Black Sea and 
Caspian Sea re- 
spectively? 



nate at Mont Blanc Besides these chains are the Bemese A Ipsf 
EoMt Alps, Alps ef 8t, Chill, Norio Alps, StyHan Alps, Peni- 
nine Alpt, Lepontine Alps, between Mont Blanc and Monte 
Roaa, the Rketum Alps, which terminate at Mont Croce, and 
the Camio Alps, Mont Blanc, which attains an elevation of 
15,744 feetf is the culminating point of the Alps of Europe. 

The Ourlian mountains extend from the Arctic Ocean in the 
north to Orenburg in the south, but considered as traxening the 
islands Nova 2Semlia and terminating in the high grounds 
between the Aral and Caspian Seas. The highest points of the 
Ourals are Konjakofski, 6,897; Iremel, 6,075 feet 

The Apennines have a direction nearly parallel with the 
Penine and Leopontine Alps. The entire length of the chain is 
800 miles. The highest point, Monte Como or Gran Sassa 
d'ltalia, between Teramo and Aquila, is 10,206 ; Monte Cimone, 
6,975; Monte Amaro, 9,150 feet The Jura mountains are 
between France and Switzerland ; the Cevennes and mountains 
of Auvergne in France ; the Pyrenees between France and 
Spain. The principal summits are Maladetta, 11,168 feet; 
Mont Perdu. 10,994 feet ; Vignemale, 10,820 feet 

The mountains of Great Britain cover the north and west 
parts of the island ; their general direction corresponds with 
that of the ScandinaTian mountains. The principal chains 
are the Grampians, the Cheviots, the Cumbrian and Cambrian 
(Welsh) mountains. The highest point is Ben NeTia, 4,405 
feet above the sea. Sicily is travers^ by a chain of mountains, 
separated from the Apennines by the Strait of Messina; highest 
point, Mount iBtna, 10,872 feet 

Adriatie 

Ebro, Rhone, Amo, Tiber, Po, Adige, 

Maritza Mediterranean Sea. 

Danube, Dniester, Dnieper, Don (Sea of 

Azov), Konban Black Sea. 

Ural, Volga, Terek, Eur Ca^ian Sea. 



3. Enumerate the 
principal lakes of 
Italy and indicate 
their respective 
sites. 



Maggiore and Lugano, in the north-west of IGlan ; Qmo, 
north of Milan ; Ikto and Oarda, west of Venice,— all on the 
north tributaries of the Po ; Perugia, between Tuscany and 
States of the Church, Bolsena, Braeeiano, ISteino or Celane, 
on the west slope of the Apennines ; Albano and yemi, a few 
miles south of Home. 



4. Trace the 
course of* the 
Tyne, the Humber 
and the Thames. 



The 7\fne is formed by the junction of south and north Tyne 
at Hexham. The south Tyne springs from the slopes of Cross 
Fell in the Penine range. The north Tjne rises on the border 
line a little beyond Keilder Castle, near the Cheviot Hills. 
After the junction the river passes through millstone grit series 
till at Stocksfield it cuts through the lower parts of the coal 
measures, over which it flows for twenty miles to Tynemonth 
into the north sea. 

The Humber is an estuary formed by the junction of the 
Ouse and Trent eight miles east of Goole, whence it proceed.^ 
for about eighteen miles east and then for about twenty miles 
south-east to its junction with the North Sea. 

The Thames rises in the Cotswold Hills in Qloncestershire 
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two miles from Cirencester^ and flows at first south to near 
Cricklade» then north-east past Lechdale to near Oxford, and 
south-east past Oxford, Abingdon and Wallingford to Reading, 
after which its course is mostly east to Graresendi and a few miles 
beyond this it flows into the North Sea, 



5. What English 
counties border on 
Wales and vice 
versa f 



Engluh Qmnties, 
Cheshire. 
Shropshire. 
Hereford. 
Monmouth. 



Flint 

Denbigh. 

Montgomery. 

Radnor. 

Brecknock. 

Glamorgan. 



6. What are the 
boundaries of what 
is now known as 
the German Em- 
pire? 



The boundaries of the empire of Germany, as now consti- 
tuted, are--on the north, the Baltic Sea, North Sea and Den- 
mark ; on the iouth, Switzerland, Italy and the Adriatic ; eait, 
Russia, Poland and Austria (Hungary); west, Holland, Bel- 
gium, the east parts of the departments of Moselle and Meurthe, 
departments of the Vosges, Haute-Saone and Doubs. AUace 
forms the departments- Haute and Bas-Rhin; Lorraine, the de- 
partments Meurthc, Moselle, Meuse and Vosges. 



7. What are the 
natural divisions 
of Denmark ? 



The natural divisions of Denmark are— 1. The Ulandi of 
which Zealand is the largest. 2. Jutland, which is a peninsula. 
8. SchUiwig, which is an isthmus to the south of Jutland, and 
connecting it with the mainland. 4. ffoUtein^ which is a part 
of Germany. 



8. Give a full de- 
scription of any 
English county 
with which you 
are most familiar. 



Hampshire is a maritime county, having south the English 
Channel, with its inlets, Spithead, the Solent, &c.; east, Sussex 
and Surrey ; north, Berkshire ; and west) Wilts and Dorset. 
The ranges of the north and south downs traverse the county, 
being, on the west, offsets from the table-land of Salisbury Plain, 
and on the east continuous with the downs of Sussex and Surrey . 
In the south are the extensive bays, Southampton Water and 
the harbours of Portsmouth and Langston, with the islets of 
Portsea and Hayling. The south-west division of the county is 
mostly occupied by the New Forest. In other parts are the 
forests of Bere, Alice Holt, Woolmer, &c., and most parts of 
the county are well wooded. A long and narrow strip is en- 
closed by Sussex. In the north-east and south-west are exten- 
sive heaths. The soil is generally well cultivated, and the 
climate is mild and salubrious. The principal rivers are the 
Anton, Itchin, Avon, Stour, and Tees. All tne usual crops are 
raised; hops are cultivated on the east border, flear Famham; 
large quantities of cider are made, and the bacon of the county 
is in repute. The manufactures, except those connected with the 
dockyard and shipping establishments, are of little importance. 
The trade centres chiefly at Southampton and Portsmouth. 
The ruined city of Silchester in the nortii, Porchester — with its 
ancient castle — in the south, and Carisbrooke castie, in the Isle 
of Wight, are amongst its principal antiquities, besides those in 
Winchester, the ancient capital of the kingdom of Wessex, and 
of England during the Saxon, Norman, and early Plantagenet 
dynasties. 
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9. What are the 
most northern and 
the most southern 
points of Ireland 
respectively? Into 
what provinces is 
it divided ? 



The most nflrthrrn is Malin Head, in Donegal, and the siost 
southern Mizen Head, in Cork. 

Provinces: —Ij&inster, Munster, Ulster, and Connangbt. 



10. Draw a map 
of the west coast 
of Scotland* 



The principal features on the west coast of Scotland are :— 

Capes, 
Cape Wrath, in Sntherland; Airdnamurehan Point, in 
Argyleshire; the Mnll of Cantire^ hesides Toward and Cl4kik 
Points on the Clyde; Carsewell Point, at the north-west rx- 
tremity of the Rhinns of Galloway ; AIM Head and the ^nll 
of Oallotvayf in Wigtonshire; Butt of Lewes, the north point 
of the Hebrides, and the Mvll of Oe, the south points of Idar. 

Seapiyrts, 
Ayr, on the river Ayr; Irvine^ in Ayr, near the Irvine, south- 
west of Glasgow; Oreenock and Glasgow, in Renfrew, on tiw 
south side of the Firth of Clyde. 

Bays, 
Lochs Cnard, Broom, Greinord, Ewe, Torridon and OanxHi, 
in Ross ; Loch Eil, in Inverness ; Lochs Linnhe, Etine and Fin«, 
in Argyle ; Loch Long, between Argyle and Dumbarton ; Frith 
of Clvde, between Argyle and Ayr ; Loch Ryan, between A}T 
and \Vigton. 

Islands. 
The Hebrides, or Western Islands, comprising the islands of 
Lewis and Harris, N. and S. Uist, Skye, Moll, Jura, Islaj, &c. 



11. Write a short 
geographical de- 
scription of Spain. 



The Spanish Peninsula is bounded on the north by the Bay of 
Biscay and by the Pyrenees, which separate it from France, east 
and south by the Mediterranean and the Strait of Gibraltar, aud 
west by Portugal and the Atlantic Ocean. Its length north to 
south is 640 miles, and breadth 598 miles. Capital, Madrid. 
The surface of the Peninsula is more diversified than that of any 
other country of equal extent in Europe ; its interior forms a 
vast elevated table land, which in the Plateau of Castile has a 
mean elevation of 2,300 feet. The country is traversed in a direc- 
tion from east to west by five principal chains of mountains, 
called in Spanish Sierras, There are from north to south the 
Pyrenees, extending from Cape Crux to the cast to the Bay of 
Biscay ; on the west the highest point is Pic Nethor, 11,171 feet, 
and their west continuation the Asturian and Cantabrian moun- 
tains, some of which rise to 10,000 feet The chain which 
separates the basins of the Douro and Tagus, the Sierras Gua- 
darama, Gredos and Gata. Highest point in the Sierra Gredos 
10,600 feet Spain is rich in minerals, especially iron, copjHjr 
and lead. Mercury is abundant in the mines of Almaden, and 
lead forms an important branch of mining industry. Coal is 
found chiefly in the Asturias. The principal rivers are north to 
south — the Ter, Llobregat, Ebro, Guadalaviar; and the Minhi>, 
Douro, Tagus. Guadiana and Guadalquivcr, flowing mostly 
through Portugal west and south to the Atlantic. The chief 
capes are Finisterre on the nor^-west, Trafalgar on the south- 
west, in the Atlantic; Gibraltar, Gata, Valos and Creux in the 
Mediterranean} Penas and Ortegal in the Bay of Biscay. 
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12. Trace the 

course of the 

Loire and Ga- 
ronne. 



The Loire rises in Mont Gerbier-de-Joncs, a peak of the 
Cevennes Mountains, department Arddcbes, and flows north-west 
and west past Roanne, Nevers, La Charite, Cosne, Orleans, 
Beangencjr, Blois, Anibois, Tonrs, Sanmor, Ancenis, Nantes 
and Pamboeaf, and enters the Bay of Biscay by a wide estnary 
below St- Nazaire, dep. Loire-Inferienre. Lisngth 530 miles. 

The Oaronne rises in the Pyrenees, in the Yal d'Aran, on the 
confines of Spain, enters France near the village of Pont-dn-Roi 
and passes in the departments Hante-Garonne, St. Beat, Montre- 
jean, St. Martory and Cazeres where its natural navi^tion 
commences ; Carbonne, Moret, Toalonse, near which it is joined 
by the Canal da Midi. At Blaye it loses its name and assumes 
that of theOironde, which river it receires at its junction with 
the Dordogne at Bee d'Ambez, and flows into the Bay of Biscay. 
Length SCO miles. 



1. Distinguish he- 
tween numeration 
and notation. Write 
down in figures the 
following nume- 
rals: — Ninety- 
seven billions, four 
millions and four. 
Seven millions, 
three thousand and 
three. Seventy- 
four billions and 
eight. 



v. Arithmetic, 

Numeration is the art of expressing any number of words in 
figures. 

Notation is the art of expressing any number of figures in 
words. 

97,000,004,000,004 

7,003,008 

74,000,000,000,008 



2. What is meant 
by proving a rule 
in arithmetic? 
Show how to pr9ve 
a sum in addition 
by means of sub- 
traction. 



By pTOTing a rule in arithmetic is meant the application of a 
test in order to ascertain whether a result which has been obtained 
is correct or not. 

In order to prore a sum in addition by means of subtraction, 
subtract any line from the addition and add the remaining lines 
in the sum, and if this total is the same as the previous tc^ the 
answer is inyariably correct. 



3. State the rule 
for division ; what 
is the meaning of 
the word quotient? 
What is meant by 
saying that divi- 
sion is abridged 
subtraction? 



Dif*mon is the method of finding how often one number ia 
contained in another, i»0. bow often one number must be taken 
to make up another. Hence division bears the same reference 
to subtraction as multiplication bears to addition; for wa 
might go on subtracting the divisor from the dividend, and then 
from the Ist remainder, then from the 2nd remunder, and so on, 
until the final remainder is either tero^ or is less than the divisor 
itself ; and if we counted the number of times we had subtracted 
it, this would be the result required, or, as is called, the quotient. 
But the multiplication-table will enable us much more easily to 
divide one number by another ; thus, since 7 times 9 are 68, if 
we divide 68 by 7 we shall have the quotient 9, or if by 9, tho 
quotient 7. 

The quotient is the number which indicates how many times 
the divisor is contained in the dividend. 
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the memiing of •'diviai<m is abridged wilArmctiaD " i^ 

the proocM of obtaining the quotient by diviaion is much abofter 
than by the method by which it cooM be obtained by aabtractioiu 



4. Four partners 
gain£21,175. The 
first is to have 
£4,250 more tbaa 
the second; the se- 
cond £1,700 more 
than the third; the 
third £1,175 more 
than the fom*tl). 
What sum does 
each of them re- 
ceive? 



TheSidhas .. .* •• 1,176 more than the fourth. 
„ 2nd „ 1,175 + 1,700 = 2,876 „ » « 



Ifll 



2)876 + 4;269= 7,126 
11,176 



21,176 — 11,176 = 10.000 -*• 4 = 2,500 = 4th partner^ diarc, 
2,600+ 1,175= 3,676 = 3rd partner's share. 
2,600+ 2,876= 6,376 = 2nd „ „ 

2,600+ 7,126= 9,625 =-l8t „ m 



5. How many mi- 
nutes are there in 
ten years, of which 
the fiiBt is 1872? 



865 days. 
10 

3660 

3 days leap yean. 

3663 
24 hours. 

14612 
7306 

87672 

60 minntes. 



6260820 An$. 



6. What will be 
the expense of 
making a railway 
146 miles in length 
at 7 guineas per 
yard? 



Tftida. 

1 mUe ^ 1760 .-. 146 X 1760 « 266960 
BbiUlnn. Yards. 
7 guineas = 147 .-. 266960 X 147 — 87773120 shilhngs.-. 

S7778120 

■ »« £1,888,626. An*. 

20 



7. Ifthehandsofa 
clock are together 
at 12 o'clock, when 
will they be to- 
gether again ? 



It is CYidetit the hands will not be together again uatil a little 

in advance of 6 minntes past 1 . * . 

11 1 
As 



^ 12 ' 12 

1 60 

*^ X — X 60«j^« 

11 +♦ 



: 5^ past 1 o'clock. 
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8. How much in 
length will dft.9tn. 
broad be equiva- 
lent to 37fl. 9in. in 
length, which is 
7ft. 6in. broad ? 



8 ft. 9 hi. 
87 a 9 m. 



7 ft 6 in. 



161 ^ 



11 

2 



8|ft 

87|ft 

74 ft 



4 

151 

4 

16 



16 

4 






i|? =« 76 ft. 6 ku ^w#. 



9. If a single ar- 
ticle costs 3s. 7d. 
bow many dozen 
can be bought for 
86/. lOs.? 



If on« article ootts 8«. 7 J., one dosea would coot 48i. . 
£46:10 » 1730 -&- 48 » lO^f dozen. ^n«. 



VI. Elementary Knowledge 0/ Latin, 

1, Write down the fl',Pi»r, 

genitive plural of 

the following 

nouns i—nummuSf 

cielicolaf conjux^ 

reSf liSf cinU^ ctvis, 

rete, genu, iestas, 

ignis. 



nnmmiis 
Cfelicolm 


nnmmonim 
caDlioolam 


coDJnx 

ns 

lU 

cinifl 


oonjagom 
reram 
litinm 
cinernm 


civis 
rete 


ciyinm 
retinm 


geno 
aestaa 
ignis 


genDnm 
nstatnm 



2. Into what classes 
are numerals di- 
Tided? Give ex- 
amples of each. 



Latin nnmbers are dinded into— 

<1) Cardinal, denoting nmply tbe number of thinga, as tret, 
three. 

(2) Ordinal, indicating the place or number in ntcceesion, as 
isrtiu», third. 

(5) Distribntive, denoting how many at a time, as terni, each 
time three. 

(4) MnltiplicatiTe, denoting how inanjr fold, as triplex, three- 
fold. 

(6) Proportional, denoting how many times morCi as triplnm, 
thne times as much; and 

(6) Adverbial numerals, denoting how many times, as "ter/* 
thiee. 
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8. Decline the following : — isie, idem, uter. 



Angular. 








PlHraZ. 




M. F. 


V. 




M. 


F. 


V. 


Nom. iste ista 


istnd 


Nom. 


isti 


ists 


lata 


Gen. istios — 





Gen. 


istorom 


istanun 


iitarm 


Dat. Uti — 





Dat. 


istis 


— 


— 


Ac. istom iBtam 


istnd 


Ac. 


istos 


utas 


isU 


Ab. Uto ista 


isto 


Ab. 


istis 


— 


— 


Nom. idem eadem 


idem 


Nom. 


iidem 


esdem 


eadem 


Gen. einsdem — 
Dat eidem — 





Gen. 


eorandem 


earandeoi 


earnndem 





Dat. 


iisdem 


— 


— 


Ac. enndem eandem 


idem 


Ac. 


eosdem. 


easdem 


eadem 


Ab. eodem eadem 


eodem 


Ab. 


iisdem ' 


— 


— 


Nom. Qier Qtra 


ntmm 


Nom. 


ntri 


ntr» 


ntra 


Gen. ntrins — 


— . 


Gen. 


ntroram 


ntraram 


ntromm 


Dat. ntri — 


— 


Dat 


ntris 


^^ 


— 


Ac. Qtram ntram 


ntram 


Ac. 


ntros 




ntra 


Ab. ntro ntra 


ntro 


Ab. 


ntris 


""" 


- 


4. Give the first 


cap 


io 




cepi 




person of the per- 


em< 


> 




end 




fect tense of the 
following verbs: — 


snb 
obs 


10 




genni 

snbegi 

obsedi 




eapio, emo, gigno^ 
subigo, oosideo, 
eximOf etmo, jin^ 
doy soleo^ seco. 


exi 


mo 




exemi 




ccr 


lO 




creri 




fine 
soU 
seo 


Io 




fidi 

solitnssam 

secni 


Mono, occido. 


son 
occl 


o 

(do 




sonni 
occldi 





5. Give examples 
of a4jectives de- 
rived from prepo- 
sitions. 



extranens from extra 



infemns 

intemna 

propior 

superior 

ulterior 



infra 
inter 
prope 
snpra 
nltra 



6. Give six ex- 
amples of verbs 
which vary their 
construction with 
their meaning. 



(1) Qfnsule (I consult some one for adrice) takes an i 

tive case; 
Comnlo (I look ont for the interests of some one) a dative. 

(2) Caveo (I am on my gnard against) an accnsatire; 
Caveo (I take care for) a dative. 

(3) Prasto (I make good) takes an accusatiye case; 
Prasto (I excel) a datire. 

(4) Tempera (I regnlate) takes an accnsative case; 
Tsmpero (I set bounds to) a dative. 

(6) Vaco (I have leisure for) governs a datire; 

Vaoo (I am free from) an ablative. 
(6) Cede (I yield to) governs a dative; 

Cedo (I retire from) an ablative. 
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7. Explain the con- 
struction of tm- 
personal verbs. 



7. There are certain verbs, properly called imperaonals. 
Some of these govern an accusative, some a dative case of the 
immediate object, as— 

Jurat me (I delight); 

Licet mihi (it is lawful for me). 
Some take an ulterior object, as — 

MUeret me tui (I pity you); 

Tadet me vitee (I am weary of life). 
Besides these proper impersonals most verbs can be used as 
impersonals in the passive voice: — 

Pvgnatum est (the fight went on); 

Jtur in tilvam (the wood is entered). 



8. Translate the 
following pas- 
sages :— (a) Omne 
animal seipsum 
diligii; ae, simul 
ut ortum est, id 
agit ui se con- 
servet. 



into 



living creature loves itself, and, as soon as it oomes 
ig, attends to its own preservation. 



(b) At ille pr€B' 
stare ho nest am 
mortem existi- 
mans turpi vita, 
cominus pugnans 
telis hostium in-- 
terfectus est. 



(V) But he, considering that an honorable death was better 
than a life of shame, in hand-to-hand combat was slain by the 
weapons of the enemy. 



(c) Verum enim 
vero is demum 
mihi vivere atque 
frui anima vi- 
detur, qui, aliquo 
negotio intentus 
praclari facino- 
ris, aut artis bona 
famam quierit. 



(o) But in real truth he, and he only, appears to me to live 
and to enjoy his being who, with an earnest purpose, aims at the 
reputation of some glorious action or some lu>norable calling. 



1. Give the mean- 
ing of le garde, 
la garde ; le ma- 
nauvre, la ma^ 
nceuvre ; le voile, 
la voile ; le vase, 
la vase; personne 
{m.),personne (f.). 



Vn. French Language, 

Le garde^ care, keeper, warder, sick nurse, ^nard, guardian. 

La garde, guard, keeping watch, custody, sick nurse. 

Le manoiuvre, mason's man, workman. 

La maneeuvre, manceuvre, drill, working of a ship. 

Le voilef the veil. 

La voile, the sail. 

Le vase, the vase. 

La vase, the mud, slime. 

Personne is mascnUne when it means any one, no one, and 
feminine when it means a person : Personne n'est venu. La per- 
sonne est arrivee. 
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2. Change the fol- 
lowing adjectives 
into adverbs : — 
Constant^ glo^ 
rieuXf prudent, 
dernier. 

8. Give the mean- 
ing of un ban- 
homme, un homme 
bon^ un honnete 
homme^ un homme 
honnete, un grand 
homme and un 
homme grand. 

4. How do you 
employ "r^^^and 
" envers f ' Give 
an example of 
each. 



ConstimmeDt, glorieiuemeDty praaemineiit, dcnudremfloi. 



Un honhoMfM, a good-natnred man. 
Un homms ban, a good man. 
Un honnitB hammer an honest man. 
Un homme honnite, a polite man. 
Un grand homme, a great man. 
Un homme grand, a tall man. 



Vert^ towards, is nsed with reference to nonns whidi indicate 
place or time: as Vert la porte. Ven le qnatonidme aifecle^ 
Towardi the fourteenth century. , 

Unvert means with regard to, and is nsed after wards imply- 
ing behavionr: as, Charitable enrert les panvres — Ckaritg 
towardi the poor. Ingrat enven eon bienfaitenr— ITw^rot^/tU 
to hU hen^aotor. 



ne m'enfais je pas 
ne t*enf ais-ta pas 
ne s'enf oit-il pas 



ne nons enfajoas-nons pas 
ne voos enfayea-vooa paa 
ne 8*enfiiient-ils paa 



(a) Better late than new. 

(b) To boild castles in the air. 

(c) To cany coals to Newcastle. 



6. Give the sin- 
galar and plural 
of the present In- 
dicative Interro- 
gative negatively 
ofs^enfuir. 

6. Give the Eng- 
lish of the follow- 
ing proverbs : — 

(a) Miettx vaui 
tard que jamais. 

(b) Faire des chct- 
teaux enEsvagne. 

(c) Porter ae Peau 
h la riviere. 



re) Tranelate into 

iVenohi'^'hlj eldest 

son George was at 

Oxford, as I intended 

him for one of the 

learned professions. 

My second Doy, Moses, 

whom I designed for 

business, received a sort of mixed education at home. Bat it is needless 

to attempt describing the pardcnlar characters of young people that had 

1 very little of the world. In short, a family likeness prevailed throneh 



Mon fils ain6 George ^tait 2L Oxford, oi^ 11 devait embrasser 
nne profession savantes. Mon fils cadet Moise, qne Je destinais 
an commerce, recevait chejt nons une Vacation generale; mais 
il serait inutile d'essayer de dtoire les caract^res partumliers de 
jeunes gens qui ne connaissaient gn^re U monde. Bnf, Us 
avaient on air de famille, et, k vrai dire, c'6talt le mdme caractdrs 
^galement cr6dale, simple, inoffensif. 



all, and, properly q>ea1dne, thev had but one character, that of being eqnaUy 
generous, credulous, simple and inoffenslTe.— (^/irer GoUUmith. 
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CHAPTER VUL 

RBTISW OF THE HAT (1873) PRELIMIKART EXAMINATION FOR SOLICITORS. 

Hatino already giren oar opinion on ihe style and extent of this Examination, we 
intend to offer bat a few remarks on the present occasion. 

Qmpoiition,'] We are able, as a rale, to congratalate candidates on the selection of 
subjects for the English theme; but we do not feel oarseWes in a position to do so this 
time, inasmuch as they are all ahttraet subjects. We have had considerable experience 
in preparing candidates for Examinations, and we feel conTinced that few students under 
twenty years of age would be able to write satisfactorily on any one of the subjects 
selected I It is true that the Examiner pays more attention to the grammatical con- 
struction and elegance of the language than the quality of the ideas shadowed forth) but 
it must be apparent to every one that a man cannot give full effect to his powers when he 
is compelled to write upon a subject quite foreisn to him. Perhaps few of the younger 
candidates would care to consider matters in which the cold hand of '' Death" is concerned i 
and, as for the ** Use and Abuse of Historical Parallels," we are inclined to think that, 
though many candidates may be fairly acquainted with English History, they would 
experience considerable difficulty in comparing one period with another. As, howerer, 
we often ask our pupils to compare certain reigns, such for instance as those of Edwaid II. 
and Richard IL, the topic presented nothing new to them. We believe that some of the 
younger pupils, who could not venture into the abstract regions, gave an account of some 
of the miraculous escapes which had attended their puerile adventures. "Physiognomy*' 
is an interesting study, and we dare say some of the elder candidates ventured to give the 
Examiner the benefit of their opinions. Seeing that such subjects are selected, we are 
inclined to think that our article on " The Quantity and Quality of Brains*' will become 
very acceptable to intending candidates. We have no doubt whatever that some of tha 
elderly candidates, though their knowledge of other sahiects might have been defective, 
were able to hold forth at great length on the saMects they selected. We need scarcely 
add, in concluding our remarks on this part of the Examination, that intending candidates 
should have much practice in writing tnomes and observe the best speakers and writers — 
an opinion long ago expressed by Ben Jonson and other eminent authorities. 

JSnplUh Language,'] There is nothing new in this paper. Of course many of tha 
questions have not been asked before, but the strle is still maintained, and every one 
qualifying in this subject ought to have expected such questions. Perhaps, taken as a 
whole, the questions are not easy, but specially prepared pupils recognize them as '* old 
friendis;" indeed some of our papils said that Uiese questions were absurd, but we called 
their attention to the indisputable fact that they could not have answered a single question 
when we first made their acquaintance. We are not surprised when a pupil has a defective 
knowledge of the etymolof;y of the language, because it is a subject seldom taught ia 
schools, and even then the mstmctors do not take the trouble to arrange in note-b<x>ks in 
an arUstic manner the different meanings of '* but," " as," '< do," ftc, ftc, &c. 

English Hutory.] We pronounce this to be not only a very satisfactory, but a 
tolerably easy paper. Students, as a rule, devote little attention to the early reigns of 
history. In the hope that the examiners will take it for granted that candidates are 
acquamted with them ; hut all those who cherished this idea must have been disagreeably 
suiprised on perusing questions 2, 8 and 4. We have always devoted equal attention to 
the early reigns, and thns we are rewarded. We think we are perfectly justified in say- 
ing that there is scarcely a question that we had not anticipated 1 

Geography of Europe and of the Brituh Ules,"^ The geography questions are rather 
easy ; indeed, the first question admits of a very wide answer, and we have no doubt that 
most candidates availed themselves of the opportunity to fill one or two pages 1 We 
observe that the examiner has again asked for a description of any English county with 
which the candidates are most familiar. Apparently this is an easy question, but the 
answer is no doubt an excellent test of a candidate's knowledge of composition ; for most 
persons know something of one English county (?). 
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Arithmetic.'] These examples are mnch easier than anj that hare heen set far some 
time past, and doubtless maDv of those who dreaded the *' Arithmetic paper'' hailed this 
particuUr test with great pleasure. All onr pupils had worked a verj large nomber 
of similar examples, hence they experienced no difficulty whaterer in sol ring them; 
indeed, they were quite familiar with the clock sum, for we had worked this ** identical ** 
example a few days before the examination. 

Elementary Knowledge of Latin,"] We are still of opinion that public schoolmen 
and those who are specially prepared would be able to answer most of these questions in 
a satisfactory manner. The English passages selected for translation into Latin are 
what we call " happy." 

French Language.'] This paper contains a rimme of past qnesUons on this subject 
We know from experience that most of the candidates wno are competent to translate 
any of the French works selected bv the P^xaminers think these questions rather easy. 
In order, however, to answer all of them satisfactorily, a very fair knowledge of the 
grammar and vocabulary is necessary. We have no hesitation in remarking that, as 
usual, we anticipated the majority of the questions set in all the subjects. Such a remark 
may seem peculiar, but a perusal of the note books with which we furnish our pupils 
will show that we thoroughly understand all the peculiarities and technicalities of this 
apparency trying ordeal. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

••• The Editor mil he glad to receite communications /rtm students and others. 
They mtist be addressed " Care of the Publishers^* and will, in every instance, 
receive the attention they merit. 

TEL P. (Kensington).— The examinations are always held on Wednesday and Thursday. 

T. E. W. (Tiverton).— See No. FV. You call our attention to the fact that you have 
been a subscriber from the first Then how is it you could not find the information you 
ask? 

W. (Bridgenorth). — ^We certainly think that if yon select French as your optional 
subject you ought to answer some of the grammatical questions. 

L. F. C. (Cambridge). — We have not heard that the judges intend to introduce the 
1st and 2Qd books of Euclid, and Uiat Greek will be a compulsory subject. We fancy 
vour friends have been taking advantage of your tender and credulous feelings. If you 
believe them, make haste and pass the ordeal, as it is now constituted, without delay. 

H. D. C. (Kipley). — ^Candidates on passing the examination are required to pay £1 if 
examined in London, and £2 if in the country. 

K. li. (Cheltenham). — ^We cannot advise you how to get your work published. Ton 
say that several publishers have declined to take it up. We are not surprised, for the 
market is overstocked with works on English History. We are sorry to say we cannot 
assist you; indeed, speaking candidlv, there is nothing novel in your work, and in 
addition to this there are several mistakes, which, however kind we might be, we cannot 
set down as clerical errors. The wife of Charles II. was Catharine of Bngtaitn^not 
Henrietta Maria of France ; Cromwell died on Sept. 8, 1658— not Sept 9th. As a rule, 
the day of the month on which an event occurred is immaterial, but wheu we remember 
that Sept. 8rd was CromwelPs '* crowning mercy,'* we ought to be correct The battle of 
Dunbar was fought on Sept 3rd, 1650, the battle of Worcester Sept 3rd, 1651, and 
Cromwell died Sept 3rd, 1658 1 We return the MS. with many thanks for your proposal. 

T. H. S. (Clapham). — ^Bearing in mind the explanation which accompanies your 
question, we thinx the expression ** the secretary and treasurer is wrong," tor as there 
arc, it appears, two distinct persons, it should be " the secretary and i^ie treasurer." Such 
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mistakes, thongh common, ought to be ayoided. The expression "No one bnt kirn " is 
correct We are not surprised to learn that the mistake jon mention was made by an 
eminent writer, for do not many of the writings of onr best authors famish passages for 
correction ? A writer on logic deprecates the nse of parentheses, bnt introduces more 
than anj other writer with whom we are acquainted I 

INQVIBEB (TJppingham).^It was Joshua Sylvester, known in his day as the "silver- 
tongued Sylvester/' who wrote a satire against tobacco, entitled " Tobacco battered and 
the Pipes shattered." 

A. G. (Liverpool ).^St. Swithin was Bishop of Winchester in the 9th century, and 
after his death he was in great repute as a worker of miracles. He was recognized as a 
saint in the 10th century, and the translation of his remains to the shrine in Winchester 
Cathedral was fixed for the 16th of Jnly. But, aoooiding to the tradition, a long con- 
tinuance of rainy weather caused a delay of forty days in the translation, and this gave 
rise to the well-known popular belief about St SwitMn's day and the weather. 

M. (Rochester). — After being articled to Mr. Tomlinson, a solicitor at Nantwich, 
Ciheshire, Lord Kenyon became a member of Lincoln's Inn and was called to the bar 
when he was 28 years of age. 

Student — Chambers' Bookkeeping by Inglis. 

Lex. — The *' Elementary Latin" is an important subject 

LiTEBABiA.— In the Ch-eat Geyser of Iceland the water at a depth of 72 feet is 30* 
above the boiling point 

F. M*I:— After the July examination, which will be held on the 16fli and 17th of that 
month, there will not be another examination until the last week in October. 

M. L. (Durham); F. N. N. (Bury St Edmunds).— Ton mvistpass the examination. 

X. (Peterborough). — ^It is said that the density of the Dead Sea is so great that a man 
cannot sink lower than the arms when standing in it 

G. L E. (Guildford).— (1) Noel et Chapsal; (2) The Public School Latin Primer. 



PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 

Fob Solicitors, fob the Bab, and the College of Surgeons. 

The Author of " The Student's Guide," and Editor of " The Preliminarv Examination 
Journal and Student's Literary Magazine " (formerly of King's College, London), whose 
pupils have always met with greater success than those instructed by any other tutor, 
PREPARES CANDIDATES of defective knowledge verj speedily. 

Beferences to Members of the Incorporated Law Society, Barristers, Clergymen, 
Doctors, and others, whose sons have passed after short periods of tuition, having pre- 
viously failed three tmd/ovr times with other tutors. For Syllabus (30 pa^) of Testi- 
raonius and Opinions of the Law Journal, Law Times, Standard^ Law JExamituition 
Meporter, Law Magazine and Hsrnew, The London Review^ &c., &c., address Mr. J. 
Eble Benham, at his Chambers, 20, Devereux Court, Temple, or to the care of Messrs. 
Butterworth, 7, Fleet Street, London, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 

Mr. J. Erie Benham has cUsses reading daily at his chambers for the Preliminary, 
Intermediate and Final Examinations for Solicitors. References to gentlemen of the 
highest legal status. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SPECIAL EXAMINATION NOTICES FOR MICHAELMAS TEEM. 

Preliminary Examination for Solicitors, 

PuBSUANT to the Judges' orders, the next Preliminary Examination in 
General Knowledge wifl take place on Wednesday the 29thy and Thursday 
the 30th of October, 1873. In addition to the ordinary subjects (including 
an elementary knowledge of Latin), the Special Examiners have selected 
the following books in which candidates will be examined : — 

In Latin . . • • Cicero, Pro Domo sua ; or, Terence, Andria. 

In Greek . . . Homer, Iliad, Book YUI. 

In Modern Greek Bcvtot^c *ltrrop[a Tfjt 'A/iepcic^c fiipKiov {*• 

In French • • . G. Guizot, Alfred le Grand; or, Corneille, Cinna ou 
la Cl^mence d'Auguste. 

In German . . . Schiller, Abfall der Yereinigten Niederlande, Books 
I. and n. ; or, E. Lessing, Nathan der Weise. 

In Spanish . • . Cervantes, Don Quixote, cap. xy. to xxx. both in- 
clusive; or, Moratin, El Si de las Ninas. 

In Italian . . / Manzoni's I Promessi Sposi, cap. i. to ym. both in- 
clusive; or, Tasso's Gerusalemme, 4, 5 and 6 
cantos ; and Yolpe's Eton Italian Grammar. 

Each candidate will be examined in one language only^ according to 
his selection. Candidates will have the choice of either of the above- 
mentioned works. 

Candidates are required by the Judges^ orders to give one calendar 
montKs notice to the Society (at the Law Institution, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.), before the day appointed for Examination, of the language 
in which they propose to be examined, the place at which they wish to be 
examined, and their age and pla^e of education, 

FORM OF NOTICE. 

Pbeliminabt Examination. 

ChrisUan ud Notice u hereby given, that of aged who was educated 

^™"«' "^ at intends on the and days of next to present 

wbi^ ^tm himself for Examination at previous to entering into Articles of 

wiu Rftch the Clerkship^ and that he proposes to oe Examined in the Language. 

bi?'S2Si?'ta ^tedthe . day of 187 . 

tiM notice. [Signature of Candidate.] 

XX 
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Intermediate Examination^ under 23 ^ 24 Vict. e. 127, «. 9. 
The elementATj works, in addition to book-keeping (mercantile), selected 
for the Intermediate Examination of persons nnder Articles of Clerkship 
executed after the Ist of January, 1861, for the jear 1873, are — 

Chittj on Contracts, chapters 1 and 3, with the exception, in chapters, 
of section 1, relating to Contracts respecting B»al Property. 8th 
or 9th edition. 
Williams on the Principles of the Law of Real Property. 8th or 9th 

edition. 
J. W. Smith's Manual of Equity Jurisprudence. 9th or 10th edition. 

Mercantile Book-keepikg. — ^The Examiners deal with this subject 
generally, and do not in their questions confine themselves to any par- 
ticular system. 

Candidates are required by the Judges' orders to give to the Incorporated 
Law Society one calendar month's notice before the commencement of the 
Term in which they desire to be examined. Candidates are also required to 
leave their Articles of Clerkship and Assignments (if any), duly stamped 
and registered, seven clear days before the commencement of snob Term, 
together with answers to the questions as to due service and conduct up to 
that time. 

Candidates may be examined either in the term in which one half of 
their term of service will expire, or in one of the two terms next before, or 
one of the two terms next a^r one half of the tenn of service under their 
articles. 

The Examinations are held in the Hall of the Incorporated Law Society, 
Chancery Lane, London, in Hilary, Easter, Trinity and Michaelmas TenoA. 

FORM OF NOTICB. 

Notice U hereby ^iven, that A, B,,of who U now under Artielet of derhtkijt 

to €. D., of [or, who hoi terved under Artielei of Clerhthip to C, !>., and U n&n 

iertfing under an Aeeignment of tueh Artielee ef Clerhahip to E, F., or, om the eau 
may be"], intendi to apply in Tenn next for Intermediate Bseaminatien, 

IkUedthe day of 187 . 

[Signatoro of Candidate.] 

Final Eaeamination, 

Candidates are usually examined in — 

Common and Statute Law, and Practice of the Courts, 

Equity, and JPractica of the Courts. 

Bankruptcy, and Practice of the Courts. lot* a! 

Cruninal Iaw, and Proceedings before Magistrates J *'P"<*'**** 
Candidates are required to give notice of their intention to present them- 
selves for examination in the term previous to that in which they wish to 
be examined. 

IVeliminarjf Examination of the Royal College of Surgeont. 

The next Preliminary Examination for the diplomas of Mekbkb and 
Fellow of tiiis CoUege wiU be held on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
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Thursday, the 16th, 17th and 18th of December, 1873. Candidates desirous 
of presenting themselves for this Examination must signify their intention 
of so doing to the secretary (at the College of Surgeons, Lincoln*s Tnn Fields) 
on or before the 30th of November next. 

The Compulsory subjects are the same as in the legal '^ Preliminary," 
except that no candidate will bo passed who does not show a competent 
knowledge of the first four rules, simple and compound, of vulgar fractions 
and of decimals; and the mathematics include Euclid, Books I. and II. or 
the subjects thereof, and algebra to simple equations inclusive. Candidates 
will also be required to translate a passage from the second book of Csesar's 
Commentaries, " De Bello Gallico." 

Papers will also be set on the following six subjects; and each candidate 
will be required to offer himself for Examination on one subject at least, at 
his option ; but no candidate will be allowed to ofPer himself for Examina- 
tion on more than four subjects: — 

!• Translation of a passage from the first Book of the Anabasis of 
Xenophon. 

2. Translation of a passage from X. B. Saintine's '' Picciola." 

3. Translation of a passage from Schiller's *' Wilhelm Tell." 

Besides these translations into English^ the candidate will be required 
to answer questions on the grammar of each subject^ whether compulsory 
or optional, 

4. Mechanics. The questions will be chiefly of an elementary 

character. 

5. Chemistry. The questions will be on the elementary facts of 

chemistry. 

6. Botany and Zoology. The questions Vill be on the classification 

of plants and animals. 

The quality of the handwriting and the spelling will be taken into 
account. 

A candidate in order to qualify himself for the Fellowship is required, in 
addition to the ordinaiy subjects, to pass in Greek, French or German, and 
in one, at his option, of the remaining subjects in Part IL 

Preliminary Examination for the Bar, 

The Preliminary Examinations for the Bar are usually held evenr 
Saturday during each legal term, and once in the week next preceding each 
legal term. By the Consolidated Regulations of the Four Inns of Courts 
it is provided that no Examiner shall attend unless two clear days' notice 
prior to the day appointed for his attendance shall have been given to the 
secretary of the Board of Examiners, by at least one candidate, of an in- 
tention to present himself on that day for Examination. The subjects of 
Examination are— (a) The English language; (b) The Latin language; 
and (c) English history. No Latin works are named by the Examiners in 
which candidates will be examined — Whence it is necessary that they should be 
tolerably well acquainted with the Latin language. Candidates are, how- 
ever, usually required to translate passages from the works of Sallust, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, &c. 
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CHAPTER IL 

PSTCHOLOOICAL ENQUIRIES. 

Hayino resolyed on writing an article on the above subject^ we do so, 
though in consequence of our numerous engagements we have certainly not 
had sufficient time to devote to it the attention it reallj deserves ; for it is 
apparent that when one deals with an abstract subject^ his mind ought to be 
as free as' possible. 

The human mind may be resolved into divisions and sub-divisions, that 
is to say, though every mind is, to a certain extent, constructed on the same 
principles, still some of its constituent parts may be more fully developed 
than others, — the predominance of one quality making the whole to appear 
superior. Now it certainly requires one possessing not only large expe- 
rience, but acuteness, as well as a thorough acquaintance with human life, 
to detect the various kinds of minds, so as to classify them ; and the more 
so when we remember that the nicest shade frequently makes a vast dif- 
ference. For instance, we are often able, by certain inferences, to read a 
man's character or disposition, simply because we have been intimately 
acquainted with one whose qualities and habits we believe to be identical in 
every particular. So impressed are we occasionally with parallels, that we 
find it necessary to exercise much discretion in giving credence to state- 
ments or opinions. We may believe a statement, because it appears to be 
probable ; and, on the other hand, it may appear to be so inconsistent as to 
be extremely improbable, and even more so when we come to draw a 
parallel, for the utter improbability of the statement may then be most 
apparent. A very noted case, by the way, suggests to us the belief that, 
having regard to the enoimous mass of conflicting testimony which has 
been adduced, psychology would be the only sure means of determining not 
only the whole case, but more particularly some of its most important inci- 
dents ; for depend upon it, that where men possessing only ordinary ability, 
apply their common sense, facts may be easily tested. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, most persons turn a deaf ear to such a method of determining a case, 
though they are perhaps not aware that hundreds of cases are decided by 
juries who are led unconsciously to give verdicts a particular way on what 
they believe to be the facts, but what are the inferences which they, as 
mortals, could not fail to draw from the surrounding incidents. Happily 
^uch is the easel We mean, that suppose in determining a doubtful point, 
the evidence as to which is extremely conflicting, the jury are bound to test 
the credibility of the parties, hence they are often compelled to deal with the 
probabilities of the case. If all men were naturally endued with marvellous 
perception like some of our most eminent advocates, who, being able to read 
mankind thoroughly, arrange their arguments accordingly, there would 
probably be more harmony in the land ; for if, after associating with one 
another either by means of correspondence or by conversation, we were able 
to read the general turn of a person's mind, there certainly would be fewer 
eruptions or disagreements on great points. 

Not having sufficient time to " think out" every branch of this article, 'we 
feel compelled to turn aside more abruptly from them than we ought to. 
As we have said, there are undoubtedly many classes of minds principallj 
induced by the predominance of one faculty. A knowledge of phrenology. 
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a fitudj in which we fullj belieye, enables a person to test another with 
very little difficulty. Of course phrenology regards each faculty as a whole 
and does not deal with minute points. Some persons, labouring under the 
idea that a knowledge of phrenology enables a person to tell what another's 
thoughts are, consider it an absurd study. And indeed they may. We 
have oflen been highly amused on being asked by persons to tell them what 
they are thinking about A phrenologist may be able to say you have a 
certain bump, which indicates a certain quality; but he cannot possess the 
supernatural power of being able to subdivide it^ unless, however, he may 
have some acquaintance with the person. 

With the view of making our remarks more interesting, we will endeavour 
to associate them with something which may appear to be more tangible. 
Now, regarding each mind as a whole, irrespective of its component parts^ 
we are apt to classify men according to the faculty which predominates. 
There is the man with the brilliant memory ; there is the man with in- 
domitable perseverance; there is the man with the desire, but not the 
inclination, to study to attain a high position, and then there is the man 
possessing the abilities but not the inclination: indeed it is a most amusing 
study to classify the various dispositions of mankind. Well, when a man 
possesses one faculty in a greater degree than another, the minor or hidden 
power may be developed; but then arises the question how may this be 
effected? The man with the excellent memory may be so satisfied with his 
powers, his memory enabling him to hold a fair position in his profession or 
vocation, that he may not care, as is frequently the case, to cultivate another 
faculty which is of a mean order; but then if he were to endeavour to 
develope all his faculties alike he would have a superior intellect. In the 
same way, had such a man as Cobbett studied the classical languages he 
would no doubt have possessed even finer ideas. Again, a man may possess 
indomitable perseverance but not the memory to enable him to satisfy his 
ambition. The man without a memory is poor indeed, for 

«< Memory is the purveyor of reason.** 

Seeing, therefore, what a vast difference there is in minds, it is ridiculous 
for anyone to assert that the same treatment ought to be effective in 
every instance. The mode of treating one disease may be diametrically 
opposite to that of another. Is not this apparent? But because it is not so 
apparent in other instances, few persons think, or even care to think, that 
the treatment which is applied to the man with the brilliant memory would 
be ineffectual in the case of the one with a defective memory. Hence, 
arriving at the " bourne" in which we will muse for awhile, we think that 
a man who has the ability but not the inclination to embrace even a respec- 
table profession lacks a feeling of emulation. Indeed nothing developee 
this essential feeling in students so much as examinations or by comparing 
their respective abilities. To show to what extent may a feeling of emula- 
tion be carried, we may mention that we have often had occasion to impress 
upon some of our younger pupils the advantage of studying diligently, and 
have insisted upon their preparing a certain quantity of work by a stated 
time. The result was at once appreciable, for they even excelled those 
who were invariably diligent. Then the pleasure of being complimented, 
and perceiving what benefit moderate attention secured, a feeling of emula- 
tion was evoked. Of course some dispositions are so much below a point of 
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mediocrity as to baffle tlie skill of the most ingenious person ; but, as a rule, 
one mast possess a very low order of intellect when he refuses to adopt a 
system for a few weeks for the purpose of launching himself into a secare 
position. 

Haying had considerable experience in satisfying ourselyes as to the 
various kinds of minds, we experience no difficulty in classifying them. 
We find it sometimes necessary to deal with them in a way best calcalated 
to improve them; for, as we have said, they often require various treat- 
ments. For instance, the student who lacks a retentive memory ought not 
to be compelled to study in the same way as the one who can leam verj 
quickly. It is a well-known fact that many schoolmasters and tutors 
administer precisely the same treatment to all their pupils, regardless of 
their capabilities, and the inevitable result is only a few of the most acute 
boys succeed. It is, indeed, extremely hard on a student who possesses 
mathematical powers that he should be compelled to study otiier subjects 
all the week and only mathematics now and then, and this refers also to 
those who have classical abilities, but who cannot often study such subjects. 
It is useless compelling a man to embrace that vocation in which he will 
never excel. We must not of course be guided solely by caprice, but by 
his general powers. Bearing examinations in mind, it must be remembered 
that while a student should endeavour to attain a point of general pro- 
ficiency, he should likewise endeavour to excel in the subject w^hich his 
faculties favour; for there is nothing like having a few redeeming points, 
though we must warn students that *• the sublime and the ridiculous" will 
not do, for they must not descend too low in the scale! Now a student who 
cannot leam from books ought to receive interesting lectures, which, if they 
embrace the salient features of a subject, cannot fail to improve even the 
dullard. 

We must postpone our further consideration of this subject till a futaro 
time, but we cannot help reminding students who wish to succeed in life 
that there is nothing like perusing books if they wish to improve them- 
selves. Seeing the richness of our literature, there ought to be no difficulty 
in finding any number of works of an innocent, amusing, and instructive 
character to please all minds and shades of opinions, when we cannot find time 
to behold picturesque and majestic scenery. The reason we mention works 
of nature is, that we believe a love of nature is instinctive in all cultivated 
minds ; but it is not only confined to those who have been improved by 
education. The majority of our best poets and writers, whether ancient or 
modem, were enthusiastic admirers of the wonders and beauties of the 
works of nature. But when one's duties compel him to remain incessantly 
closed within the " abode of learning," books alone possess an everlasting 
charm which nothing can equal. How may the mind be soothed ? — 

« This books can do;— nor this alone; they giro 
New views to life, and teach us how to live; 
They sooth the grieved, the stnbbom they chastise, 
Fools thej admonish, and confirm the wise. 
Their aid they yield to all; they never shun 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone: 
Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud. 
They fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd; 
Nor tell to various people various things. 
Bat show to subjects what they show to kipg^.*' 
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CHAPTER m. 

OUR NOTE-BOOKS* 

In reviewing the examiDation papers that have been set at the F^reUiniiiary 
Examinatioii lor Solicitors from time to timey we have •ecasioDallj referred 
to the note-books which we have compiled expressly for our own pupils; 
but we have not thought fit to mention this latter fact, except to those who 
have written to our publishers for copies. Having received, however, 
innumerable applications from students residing in all parts of the British 
Isles, asking us to send them copies, we deem it expedient to say once mor^ 
that it would be an act of the grossest injustice to those who place them- 
selves under our care, if we were to give these books to the world, at all 
events at present. We have for several years past done our utmost to 
assist struggling candidates, and those who have patronized our works, and 
we have no hesitation in sajinff that the modest sum of one shilling which 
we charge for each number of this Magazine does not adequately compensate 
us for ^ enormous work that we set ourselves in preparing it for the 
press; fi>r though in print each number represents but about forty pages, 
we are ecnnpelled to write upwards of one hundred and fifty fi^olscap sheets I 
This labour, in addition to our numerous classes, consisting of from fifteen 
to twenty-five pupils, taxes our energies to the utmost, uiough, modestly 
speaking, it would scarcely be possible for an instructor to be more suc- 
4se88ful, and to receive more flattering encomiums from gentlemen of great 
learning and talent, whose sons we have the honour to instruct and to 
initiate into the mysteries of the several branches of the legal profession. 

Well, we are only too happy to afford information, and this might be 
proved by many gentlemen who often ask ys to explain through the post 
any moot pointe which obstruct their path. Even now we postpone treat- 
ing of a subject which might afford the majority of our readers more 
interest to admit of our instructing students in the art of compiling note- 
books. But we must be brief. As we remarked elsewhere, there is 
.absolutely nothing like experience; but this invaluable qualification cannot 
be acquired either with the aid of all the riches in the worl4 or in a few 
months. Having been associated with various exanunations for several 
years past^ we understand them thoroughly, and consequently are able to 
make a collection of notes which render candidates proof against the 
examiners' manoeuvres. Indeed, so well acquainted are we with the papers 
that we are very often able to nanoe when certain questions were asked, 
even if it were four or ^ye years ago. Hence to compile a note-book 
which will enable a candidate to prepare himself in an effectual manner, an 
acquaintance not only with every pomt that has been asked, but with every 
one likely to be asked, is indispensably necessary. It must be remembered, 
however, that notes are often uselesa without explanations, because they 
must be very brief; but, as we said on a previous occasion, ''if the student 
be supplied with notes, and, while he has them before him, an explanation 
of every point be carefully and impressively made to him, there is every 
chanee of his being able to remember even the most difficult and intricate 
points." 
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The following directions will afford stadents some idea as to how th67 
should take notes. 

English Language. 
The various meanings of words ; for instance^ of ** but^" ** do," and '' as," 

The difference between inflectional and syntactical cases. 

The definitions of " pleonasm/* "ellipsb/' ^'dativus ethicus," ^complex 
subject,'* &c. &c. 

The uses of « shaU" and « will." 

The derivation of « he," « she," and « it," he. 

The difference between "few" and "a few," "whether or not" and 
-** whether or no," &c. &c. 

English History, 
A table as follows :— 

Norman period. 1066 to 1154. 



Karnes of 
Kings. 


Nickname. 


Date of 
A.ccefl8ion« 


Wires or CStmsorta. 




WiUiaml. 


Conqueror. 


1066 


Matilda, d. of 

Baldwin V. 

Earl of 

Flanders. 


Son of 

Robert V. 

Duke of 

Normandj. 



and so on. 

The definitions of "Bretwalda," "subinfeudation," "heriots," "gavel- 
kind," "tenure," "escheat," " tenmannetale," &c. &c. 

Also tables of battles, sieges, treaties, acts of parliament, and leading 
men, &c. 

Genealogical tables, &c. &c. 

Geography* 
Rivers. 



Name. 



Rise. 



Flow throngh. 



Towns on their Banks. 



Flow into. 



The definitions of "pampas," " oasis," " savannah," " gulf stream," &c 
The boundaries of countries and names of lakes, mountains, principal 
towns, exports, imports, &c., &c. 

Arithmetic. 
Definitions of notation, numeration, &c. 
Explanation as to " casting out the nines," &c., &c 
*' Peculiar" examples worked out. 

Elementary Latin. 
Genitive singular and plural of nouns. Those wanting the genitive 
pluraL 

Prepositions classified. 

Adverbs wanting the positive or the comparative t)r the superlative. 
Nouns which employ the plural in a separate or special sense, &c., &c. 
The syntax of the language. 
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French Grammar* 
The formatioii of the plural and feminine of noons. 
The French of such expressions as — 

It is hetter — 11 vaut mieux. 

To the last extremity — Pousser k hout. 
The various employments of il y a, &c, &c 

German Grammar. 

The past participle and infinitive of gtng^ btrfolste, l^tng, itam ; er&anntf , 
X^f derfagten ; fpracl^ and fantlt^ &c. 

The conjugation of the verb autftoeicf^en, &c. 

The explanation of the form of the pronoun metn in tnettl anficf^ttg 
ioarH and of fcin in Ka {ammcrU mtcl^ fetn, &c. 

And so on with all the subjects of Examination. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A FEW BEMABKS ON THE STUDT OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

We are sure that it would not require the eloquence of a Demosthenes, or 
the pen of a Macaulaj, to convince all sensible persons that there is no 
study so invaluable to everyone, both males and feuiales, as that of the 
Latin Language. We do not intend to enter at any great length into its 
merits generaliy, because we have done so on a previous occasion ; but we 
may remark that since it is to a large extent the basis of most of the lan- 
guages of modem Europe, a knowledge of the Latin is indispensable to one 
who aims at being a member of a learned profession, not only because it 
gives him an insight into the affinities of other languages and enables him 
to embrace that most interesting study, the derivation of words, but also 
because it is essential that a professional man should be able to understand 
the manv phrases that arise in the course of his reading. Doubtless many 
writers have done much to smooth the difficulties which beset the path of 
the student, by translating the works on Roman law, but we cannot but 
believe that a knowledge of Latin tends in no small measure to elevate the 
mind and grant it a freshness which is perceptible on all occasions; indeed, 
we find that the public schoolmen experience less difficulty than others in 
reaping knowledge, and this owing to the fact that their wits have been 
sharpened by studying the classical languages. We cannot of course 
entirely agree with the system of instruction pursued at the public schools, 
for we think more attention ought to be devoted to those subjects which 
benefit students in afler life ; but nevertheless they can invariably learn 
some subjects in half the time that the majority of other students require. 
It is true that some of our most gifted writers knew little or nothing of the 
classical languages. These men, however, form the exception rather than 
the rule. Dr. Angus observes, "It may help and console the merely 
English student to know, that while an acquaintance with the classic lan- 
guages may aid in English composition, it is by no means essential. 
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William Shakespeare, William Cobbett, Izaak Walton^ John Banyan, 

Benjamin Franklin, Hugh Miller, all excelled as authors yet when 

their chief works were written, thej knew no foreign tongue.* We quote 
this passage simplj to show that we are impartial, but at the same time 
we think it is a sad thing for a man to have to console himself. For- 
tunatelj for these men the richness of the English language afforded ^em 
excellent opportunities for giving effect to their grand ideas ; but when 
a man is not endowed with great powers, he must endeavour to cultivate 
^ose which he does possess to the fullest extent So much for the plea 
in favour of the Latin language. 

The remarks on the studj of Latin are offered solely with the view of 
assisting the *^ self-taught" student. He should in the first place commit to 
memory the declensions of nouns, adjectives and pronouns, and the conju- 
gations of the verbs, both active and passive. He may do easy exercises 
simnltaneously or after he has learnt his accidence, though the former 
plan is preferable. For exercises we recommend either Arnold's First 
Latin Book, or Dr. Smith's Principia Latiua. The student should then 
learn the government of the prepositions and the principal parts of the 
verbs. He should also not omit to leam the lists of vocabulary preceding 
the exercises in the book he uses. After having gone through either of 
the above-mentioned books, he may do the exercises in a work of a more 
advanced character, such as Arnold's Latin prose composition, remembering 
to leam the vocabularies and the rules on which each exercise is based. 
We confess it is by no means an easy task to study the language without 
the aid of a tutor, for explanations are frequently necessary; but still if the 
student is careful he may study alone for a few months with advantage. 
Having proceeded as we propose, he may translate passages from Virgil or 
CsBsar. There is an edition of the latter work by A. K. Isbister — whidi we 
strongly recommend — ^inasmuch as the passages are simplified. We now 
linish these remarks, promising to supplement them on a future occasion. 



CHAPTER V. 

ItEGOLLECTIONB OF ANCIENT CLASSICAL WBITZEB -^COntinuetL 

CAIUS CORNELIUS TACITUS: the celebrated Roman historian; 
was the son of Cornelius Tacitus, procurator in Belgie Gaul, and 
bom probably about a.d. 54. He early distinguished himself as an 
advocate, and in his twenty •first year married the daughter of Julias 
Agricola. In the seventh year of Domitian, a.d. 88, he became 
pi*astor; but soon after he left Rome, and during his absence 
Agricola died. In the short reign of Nerva, he succeeded Viiiginius 
Rufus as consul, a.d. 97, and delivered the funeral oration in honour 
of his predecessor. Under Trajan, Tacitus enjoyed great dis- 
tinction, and lived on terms of friendship with the younger Pliny, 
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in conjunction with whom he pleaded against Marius Priscus, pro- 
consul of Africa. It was at this period that he published the 
" History of Rome,** from Galba to the death of Domitian, part of 
which only escaped the ravages of time. This work was followed 
by the " Annals," from the year of Rome 767 to the death of Nero 
in 821. He also wrote " The Life of Agricola," " The Manners of 
the Germans," and a " Dialogue on Oratory." No name stands 
higher as a historian than that of Tacitus, and his writings are a 
rich storehouse of political and philosophical wisdom. He displays 
a profound acquaintance with human nature, and with the subtle 
influence that affect hmnan character and conduct. His style is 
remarkable for conciseness, vigour, apparent abruptness, and 
occasional obscurity ; and his writings, like all the productions of 
great minds, charm most of those who study them. The exact 
date of his death is not known. 

DECIUS JUNIUS JUVENAL : the Roman poet and satirist ; was 
bom probably at Aquinum, in Campania, about the beginning of the 
reign of Claudius. He studied rhetoric under the most celebrated 
masters, and is said to have become an eminent pleader. His first 
essay as a poetical satirist was directed against the player Paris, 
and for repeated attacks of the same kind he is said to have been 
sent into an honorable kind of exile, by being made commander of 
a cohort at Pentapolis, on the borders of Egypt, in his 80th year. 
Juvenal may be said to have been the last of the Roman poets, and 
as the bold and unflinching castigator of vice he stands without a 
rival. Good as are his intentions, however, and forcible as are his 
denunciations, the moral indelicacy of the ago in which he lived 
renders these powerful satires too gross in their details for readers 
of the present day. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS : the Roman historian ; lived in the last years of 
the Republic and died in the reign of Augustus. He was the friend 
and correspondent of Cicero and other eminent men, and wrote 
several historical and biographical works which are now lost. It is 
not known whether Nepos was the author of the ** Vitaa Excel- 
lentium Imperatorum," which has usually passed under his name. 
It is now thought to be probably an abridgment by another hand of 
an original work by Nepos. 

ANICIUS MANILIUS TORQUATUS SEVERINUS BCETHIUS : 
the Roman philosopher ; was born a.b. 470. He studied at Rome 
and Athens, and afterwards flUed the highest offices under the 
government of Thcodoric the Goth. He was three times consul, 
and was long the oracle of his sovereign and the idol of the people ; 
but his strict integrity and inflexible justice raised up enemies in 
those who loved extortion and oppression, and he at last fell a 
victim to their machinations. lie was falsely accused of a treason- 
able correspondence with the court of Constantinople, and after a 
long and rigorous confinement at Pavia was executed in 524. His 
*^ Consolations of Philosophy," written in prison, abounds in the 
loftiest sentiments clothed in the most fascinating language. Alfred 
the Gi^at translated it into Anglo-Saxon. 
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T. MACCIUS PL AUTUS : the most celebrated Bomaa comic poet ; was 
born ia Umbrifty probably about b.c. 255. He spent the greater 
part of his life at Rome, where at one time he is said to have been 
rednced to the necessity of grinding com with a hand-mill for a 
baker. He began to write plajs aboat 220, and gained immense 
popularity with his countrymen by his numerous comedies, baaed, 
many of them, on Greek models, but made his own by a bold treat- 
ment and clever adaptation of them to Roman audiences. Twenty 
of his comedies are still extant out of the twenty-one pronomiced 
genuine by Yarro. One hundred and thirty were current under his 
name. His plays were still acted in the reign of Domitian, and 
some of them have been imitated by modem dramatists. Died 
B.C. 184. 

XENOPHON: the illustrious Athenian historian; was bora probably 
about B.O. 450. He was a disciple and friend of Socrates, who 
saved his life at the battle of Delium. With his friend Proxenos he 
joined the army of Cyrus the Younger as a volunteer in the expe- 
dition against Artaxerxes. After the death of Cyrus and the 
battle of Cunsexa, and the treacherous murder of the Greek generals, 
Xenophon took the lead in conducting the famous " Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand ^ from Upper Asia to their native land. He after- 
wards served in the Spartan army against the Persians, and sentence 
of banishment being passed on him by the Athenians, he retired 
into Elis, and lived there about twenty years. It is not known 
whether he availed himself of the permission to return to Athens, 
nor when, nor where he died. He was living b.g. 357. The 
principal works of Xenophon are the ^'Anabasis of Cyrus," the 
history of the expedition in which the historian took so prominent a 
part ; the " Cyropsedia," a fikscinating picture of an ideal state based 
on the traditions respecting the elder Cyrus ; the '* Memorabilia of 
Socrates,** a very precious memorial of the great practical philo- 
sopher; and the "Hellenica," a historical narrative. He wrote 
several shorter works. Xenophon's mode of thought was practical, 
not speculative, and his style is singularly lucid, simple and manly. 

PLATO : the great Greek philosopher ; was bom at Athens or in JEgliOk 
in May, b.g. 429, the year in which Pericles died. He was the son 
of Ariston and Perictione, who boasted of their descent from 
Cadmus and Solon, and be was named Aristocles. The name Plato 
was afterwards applied to him in allusion to his broad brow or broad 
chest or fluent speech. Endowed with a highly imaginative and 
emotional nature, he early began to write poems, but at the same 
time studied philosophy, and at the age of twenty became the 
disciple of Socrates. He burnt his poems, and remained devotedly 
attached to Socrates for ten years, attended him on his trial, and 
was one of the few who listened to the final conversation on the im- 
mortality of the soul. After the death of Socrates he went to 
Magara to hear Euclid, thence to Cyrene, and perhaps to Egypt, 
and south to Italy. On his return he began to teach at Athens, in 
the plane-tree grove of the " Academia ;" he taught gratuitously, 
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and had a great nnmber of disciples, many of whom became eminent 
teachers. Among them was Aristotle, distinguished as the ** Mind 
of the School," and perhaps Demos^enes. In his fortieth year 
Plato visited Sicily, but he offended the tyrant Dionysius by the 
political opinions he uttered, and only escaped death through the 
influence of his friend Dion. Two later visits to the court of the 
young Dionysius were the only interruptions to his calm life as 
a teacher and writer at Athens. Plato never married ; took no 
active part in public affairs ; lived absorbed in the pursuit of truth, 
and was so marked by gravity and melancholy that the saying 
became common — ** as sad as Plato." His works have come down 
to us complete, and are chiefly in the form of dialogues ; a form of 
literature in which he is unrivalled. They are singular in their 
imion of the philosophic and poetic spirit, the depth of the philo- 
sopher and the rigorous exactitude of the logician with the highest 
splendour of imagination of the poet. Plato died, in the act of 
writing, it is said, in May, 347 B.C. 

ARISTOPHANES : the Greek comic poet ; was bom at Athens b.c. 450. 
Nothing is known of his life, except that he went with a colony to 
.£gina and had estates there. He was the contemporary of Socrates. 
Demosthenes aud £uripides. He is said to have ivritten fifty-four 
plays, but of these only eleven have come down to us. With the 
utmost boldness and licence he directed his terrible satire, not only 
against the chief political and social evils of the time, but against 
the leading men of the day, especially Cleon, the popular favourite, 
and the philosopher Socrates, whom he chooses to ridicule as one of 
the sophists. His works, therefore, present a vivid, if exaggerated, 
picture of Athenian life and manners. For purity and elegance of 
style he is unsurpassed. The titles of his works are, ''The 
Achamians ;" " The Knights" (against Cleon, and the most angry 
and bitter of his works); ''The Clouds" (affainst Socrates); "The 
Wasps;" "The Birds;" "The Frogs'^ (literary criticism); 

"PlutU8,"&C. 

EURIPIDES : one of the great Greek tragic poets ; was bom at Salamis 
about B.C. 481. According to a legend his birth took place on the 
very day of the battle of Salamis. He was taught rhetoric by 
Prodicus,— excelled in gymnastic exercises, studied painting, and 
applied himself to physical science and philosophy. He was a 
disciple of Anaxagoras, and afterwards of Socrates. His first play 
was exhibited b.c. 455, the year that ^schylus died ; and his last 
in 408. He soon went to the court of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, 
and in 406 was killed by the king's hounds, which savagely attacked 
him in a lonely place. £uripides was of a serious and speculative 
turn, could not believe in the popular mythology, yet took from it 
the subject of his plays, making any changes to adapt them to his 
purpose, especially stripping the persons of ideal greatness. He 
brought tragedy down to the level of every-day life, and painted 
men as they are, not as they ought to be. His plays abound in neat 
quotable sayings, applicable to all circumsti^oces of human life. He 
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wrote in all aeventy-two or perhaps ninety-two plays, of which 
eighteen are still extant : among which the most admired are the 
"Alcestis," "Medea," "Hecuba," "Ion," "Iphigenia at Tanris," 
and "Iphigenia at Aulis." The "Cyclops" is interesting, as the 
only specimen left us of what was called the satiric dnuna. To 
Euripides chiefly was owing theSntroduction of the prologue, and 
the Deus ex machina, or the practice of solving the difllcnlties of 
the plot by direct visible intervention of a god. 

SOPHOCLES : the great Greek tragic poet, was the son of Sophilns ; aod 
was born at the Attic demus or village of Colonus B.C. 495, Uiirtj 
yeai*s later than ^schylus. He received a good educati<MD, and at 
an early age gained the prizes in music and gymnastics. He was 
fifteen when the battle of Salamis was fought, and for his remark- 
able beauty and skill in music, he was chosen to l^ad the choras 
which sang the psean of victory. His first appearance as a dramatist 
was in 468, when, under memorable circumstances, he had ^schylos 
for his rival, and won the victory. Of the next twenty-eight years of 
his life nothing is recorded ; but it is known that he made poetry his 
business, and that he composed a gi-eat many plays during that 
period. Not one of them, however, is now extant. The "Antigone' 
(which, by the way, was the only Greek work selected by the special 
Examiners for the last Examination) was the earliest of his extant 
tragedies, and was brought out in 440, and won the prisse. It may 
not be out of place to say that the interest of the play turns on the 
confiict between the claims of the state and the family, and the wisdom 
of its sentiments on public affairs led to the appointment of the poet 
as one of the ten Strategi (Generals) for the next year. The number 
of plays attributed to him without question was 1 13, of which eighty- 
one were probably produced after the " Antigone." Seven only are 
extant, viz., "Antigone," "Electra," "Trachinian Women," "King 
CEdipus," "Ajax," " Philoctetcs," and "CEdipus at Colonus." 
These exhibit his art in its maturity, and sustain the verdict of 
ancient and modem critics, that Sophocles carried the Greek drama 
to its highest perfection. "Of all the poets of antiquity," says 
K. O. Miiller, "Sophocles has penetrated most deeply into the 
recesses of the human heart" He died b.c. 406. 

HERODOTUS : the great Greek historian, usually named the father of 
history; was born of a distinguished family of Halicarnassus, in 
Cariai b.c. 484. He undertook extensive travels, not for trading or 
political purposes, but for the purpose of satisfying his love of know- 
ledge; visited all the principal towns of Greece, the Greek islands, 
Asia Minor and Syria, Thrace, Egypt and Libya. He embodied 
the results of these wide journey ings in his great work, but it is 
uncertain at what period of his life he undertook them. From Samos, 
whither he had gone in consequence of the civil dissensions in which 
his family was involved, he again went to Halicarnassus and suc- 
ceeded in liberating the city from the tyranny of Lygdami^. Con- 
tinued political strife, however, drove him away once more, and he 
spent the latter years of his life at Thurii in Italjr. It jvaa probablj 
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during the leisure of this part of his life that he composed his 
history; although it is possible that detached passages of it may 
have been at an earlier date recited, as alleged, at the great festival. 
The object of Herodotus, in his history, is to set forth the origin 
and progress of the great war between the Greeks and the Persians; 
and at the successive stages of the main story, he introduces episodes 
and branch stories of great interest, and which contribute to the 
illustration of the principal subject. Thus he gives the history of 
Croesus and the kingdom of Lydia; the conquest of Lydia by 
Cyrus, and the rise of the Persian monarchy; the Persian invasion of 
^ypt leads him to give a copious and minute account of Eg3rpt, its 
early civilization and established institutions; the invasion of Scythia 
by Darius gives occasion for an account of that country; the history 
of Cyrene follows; and then the great Ionian insurrection and the 
Persian war. The history ends with the siege of Sestos B.C. 478. 
The style of Herodotus is more that of an animated talker than of a 
formal writer, and has a charm which can hardly be described. 

JEISCHYLUS, the great Athenian tragic poet, was bom at Eleusis, B.C. 525. 
He distinguished himself at the great battles of Marathon, Salamis, 
and Platsea, and his first fame was that of a heroic and patriotic 
soldier. He made poetry, however, his choice, and devoted him- 
self to it as his serious business in life. He gained his first prize 
in 484. He Is said to have written seventy tragedies, besides satiric 
dramas, but we possess only seven of them. These are *' The 
Persians," acted in 472 ; the *^ Seven against Thebes ; ** the " Sup- 
pliants ; " one part of a trilogy of which the other parts are lost ; 
the "Prometheus Bound," the only part preserved of another trilogy, 
and one of his sublimest works ; and the complete trilogy of the 
Oresteia, comprising the " Agamemnon," the " Choephori," and the 
^^Eumenides." jSIschylus was the inventor of the trilogy, ue,, the 
first who made the three plays represented parts of a grand whole, 
each at the same time being complete in itself. About 471 he went 
to Sicily, and spent some time at the court of Hieron. After his 
return to Athens, he had a poetic contest with Sophocles, who won 
the prize. Soon afler the exhibition of his last work, the Oresteia, 
he again retired to Sicily, where he died B.C. 456. In all his 
tragedies he recognizes, with a noble faith, a divine power guiding 
the course of events to the best issue, through all darkness and 
distress. 

LUCIUS ANN-ffiUS SENECA : the Roman phUosopher and tutor to 
the Emperor Nero; was the son of M. Annssus Seneca, an eminent 
riietorician, and was born at Corduba in Spain, about the beginning 
of the Christian era. Taken early to Rome, he became an advocate, 
gained some distinction and was made quaestor. But being accused 
of immorality he was banished to Corsica, where he lived eight 
years. In A.D. 49 he was recalled, through the influence of Agrip- 
pina, who was just married to Claudius. He was made prastor, and 
then tutor to Agrippina's son, the future Nero. Seneca ingratiated 
himself with t& young prince and continued to enjoy his favour 
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after his aooeesion to the tfirone. Hew hr the philoeopher Btrore 
to correct the vices of the emperor or whether he did not rather 
wink at» or even pander to them, cannot perhaps be ascertained. 
But the philosopher grew immenselj rich, had a paUice snmptaonslj 
furnished at Borne, countiy seats and splendid gardens* After ]<Mig 
profiting bj the favour of Agrippina, he took her son's part against 
her, and probably sanctioned, tacitlj, if not expressly, her murder 
by her son, and wrote Nero's letter of justification to the senate. In 
A.D. 65 Seneca was accused of taking part in the conspiracy of Piso, 
his intimate friend, and was ordered to put himself to death. He 
opened a vein in each arm, then in his legs; but the blood flowed 
very slowly; a dose of hemlock had no effect; and at last his tortures, 
which he bore with stoical fortitude, were ended by saffi)cation in a 
warm bath. His writings were very numerous, and many are still 
extant; among them are treatises ''De Ira," '^De Consolatione," 
''De ProYidentia," "De Animi Tranquillitate" and <<De Yita beata;" 
124 letters to Lucilius, 10 tragedies and a remarkable work entitled 
^' Quaestionum Naturalium, Lib. Vn." Seneca's works abound in 
quotable *«ATimg and sentiments; his language is lucid and vigor- 
ous; but he is over fond of antithesis. His style, like his conduct 
at his death, had a theatrical affectation about it. 

STBABO : the celebrated Greek historian and geographer ; was bom at 
Amasia in Cappadocia, about B.C. 50, and travelled through Greece, 
Italy, Egypt, and Asia, endeavouring to obtain the most accurate 
information in regard to the geography, statistics, and political 
condition of the countries which he visited. His great work, in 
seventeen books, contains not only a description of different 
countries, but the chief particulars of their history, notices of 
eminent men, and accounts of the manners and customs of the 
people. The time of his death is unknown, but he is supposed to 
have died after 20 a.d. 

PINDAR: the great Greek lyric poet ; was bom at or near Thebes, in 
BoBOtia, about b.g. 622, He was of a noble family, said to have 
been skilled in music, and he learnt his father's art of flute playing. 
At Athens he was a pupil of Lasus of Hermione. Pindar made 
poetry and music the business of his life, and composed choral 
songs for princes and states in all parts of Greece, for which, as was 
the custom, he received money and gifts, yet he maintained such 
dignified position as befitted him as poet and man, and spoke truth 
fearlessly to all. Pindar excelled in all varieties of choral poetry, 
hynms to the gods, paeans, odes for processions, drinking songs, &c. 
But the only poems now extant are the Epinika or triumphal odes, 
composed in celebration of victories at the great public games, — the 
Olympian, Pythian, Nemean and Isthmian. The odes, sublime, 
enthusiastic, and full of lofty thought and sentiment, are marked by 
an extraordinary variety of style and expression. No two odes have 
the same metre. When Thebes was destroyed by Alexander, the 
conqueror bade spare the house of Pindar. He died probably b.c. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THIS QUESTIONS ASKED AT THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION HELD ON THE 
16th and 17th DAYS OP JULY, 1873, WITH THE ANSWERS. 



L EnglUh Compotition. 
n. „ Language, 

III. „ History, 

IV. Geography of Europe and of the Britl$h Itlet, 
V. Arithmetic, 

VI. Elementary Latin. 
VII. French Grammar, 



L English Composition, 

Candidates were requested to write an essay or letter, not less than two 
pages in length, on one of the following subjects : — 
(1.) Dogs. 
(2.) Music. 
(3.) Early rising. 

(4.) Meals — which yon prefer, and why. 
(5.) " For forms of government let fools contest, 

Whatever is best administered is best.'' 
(6.) " He tires betimes who spurs too fast betimes." 



1. Classify the 
English alphabet 
according to the 
organs employed 
in the enuncia- 
tion. Of what 
improvemnts has 
the alphabet been 
thought soscep- 
tible? How do 
the imperfections 
of the alphabet in- 
fluence spelling ? 
Give six examples 
of false analogies. 



II. English Language^ 

Classification according to the organs of speech employed :— 
Labials (labia, the lips), P, B, F, V, M. 
Dentals (dentes, the teeth), T, D, TH, S, Z, SH, CH, 
Lingnals (lingna, the tongae), L, N, R. 
Palatals (palatum, the palate), 6, K, J. 
Gatturals (guttnr, the throat), K, B, H. 
It has been thought that the alphabet is not fall enough, sioee 
many articalate soands have no corre8]x>ndinp signs whereby 
they may be expressed. It is uncertain, inconsistent, enoneons, 
deficient, and redondant 

In a perfect alphabet each simple sound should have a corre- 
sponding letter to represent it; and one sonnd should not be 
represented by more than one letter. 

The following are examples of the expedients employed to 
remedy the defects of the alphabet : — 

(1) The i in Hte is considered as the long sound of the i in 
pit; whereas it is a diphthongal sound. 

(2) The u in duck is looked upon as a modification of the u 
in hull; whereas it is a specifically distinct sound. 

(3) A consonant when not final is often doubled to' show that 
the preceding vowel is short ; as carry, tollj, su/Zy. 

In couM the 2 is inserted ftrom a false analogy to would and 
should. 
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Sprightly is written for ipritel^ from a fftke analoGf to 
words Uke aright. 

Sovereign is written for Mowran (Italian wtrano) from a fik 
idea that the ¥rord was connected with reian, 

Shawi4fi^c0d i» written a« if it meant ktunmg 4 «MM/i«e, 
while it la really the Saxon shamrfeiut. 

Mtutmlmen la often written instead of Mmuulmmu as the 
ploral of Mnssnlman, from a false idea that the word vai t 
componnd of the English " man.** 

BerfeaUr^ for Suffetiert hardly reqnixea Qzplanation. 



2. Explain the 
presence of the 
italic letters in 
coasty chte^ scent, 
chamber, tenefer, 
kincfred, amiss, 
drib6/e, seam, 
gull/, loyed^ miS' 
trust, neither. 



In eooit (Lat ecita) the a is Inserted to diatinginflh it ban 
the word cott. 

In ehief (Fr. ehef) the i is part of the original Freoch 
word, which has been lost in the modem langnage. 

Seent (Lat. tentire) should hare no 0. It maj have be«9 
inserted to distinguish the word from the participle of Mend. 

In ehamber (I^t eamera) the h has been inserted from the 
!French. 

In tender (Lat tener) the d comes from the Frendi tendrt. 

In kindred there has been some confusion between the tvo 
words kind and hin^ which are themselves allied. 

In amiu the prefix is eqniyalent to the prepoeitioa t« or m. 

In dribble the termination has a diminntiTe foice. 

Seam comes directly from the Anglo-Saxon smim or uim. 

Guilt is derived from Anglo-Saxon p^^^, which, mourn goU^ 
and hence payments of all kinds. Fines in ancieat times were 
applied in the nature of punishments to all crimes^ and the 
general term for punishment was naturally applied to the 
criminality by which the punishment was occasioned, which 
was called ** guilt" 

In loved the ed is the termination of the Anglo-Saxon past 
participle. 

In mistruit the mii is a Teutonic prefix having a privatiTC 
force. 

Neither is a componnd of the negative and the pronoan 
either. 



3. Give rules for 
the syllabification 
or the division of 
words into sjUa** 
bles. 



4. Give the rules 
for the formation 
of degrees of com- 



(1 ) A single consonant between two vowels must be jmned to 
the latter syllable} as tg-rant, Hispid; except the letter x ; as 
ew-amplOy aee-iom. 

(8) Two consonants which can begin a sjllablA must not be 
acMirated ; as gtorhle, tri-Jle, when the preceding Towel is long. 

But when the preceding vowel is shorty tbey ought to be 
separated ; as rae-eal, fie-^tal, dae-tard, 

(3) When two vowels meet together in a word, and do not 
form a diphthong, they aie to be separated ; as uni-on, iokri-etgt 
Ju-^l. 

(4) Grammaticia terminations are to be aepaiated from the 
rest of the word ; as larg-er, hright-^t; except when a double 
consonant occuzb immediately before the termination $ as ear- 
riet, bet-ter. 

(6) Componnd words mnst be divided aceotding to their eon- 
ponent parts ; as destroy, eom-plete. 

The comparative degree is formed by suffixing er to the posi- 
tive; as bright, brighter. 

When the positive ends in y, the y is changed into i,and fr is 
suffixed as before; as holy, holier. 
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parison in English. 
Mention some of 
the most impor- 
tant exceptions. 



A final consonant, preceded hj a short vowel, U Qsnally 
doubled, as thin, thinner. 

When the adjectiye consists of more than two syllables, it is 
nsoal to express the comparative bj placing the adrerb more 
before the positive, as beautiful, more oeautSuL 

This method is sometimes employed with dissyllabio and 
monosyllabic adjectives ; as, mare graceful, more true. 

The superlative decree is formed by suffixing est to the posi- 
tive; as bright f brighter, brightest; or by prefixing mott, as 
most amiable. 

Exceptions 



Sd" 


better 


best 


worse 


worst 


much 


more 


most 


Uttle 


less 


least 


old 


older or elder 


oldest or eldest 


late 


latter or later 


last or latest 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 



5. Classify English 
verbs. Criticise 
and explain — 
" The house is 
building;'' ''The 
booh is printing'* 



English verbs may generally be divided into two classes ;— 
strong and weak. 

The former class modifies the root^vowel to form the past 
indefinite; as write, wrote; the latter adds t, d or -ed; as 
reap-t, swelUd, end-ed, * 

Besides these there are defective verbs ; as am, go. 

Irregular verbs belong to the strong conjugation. 

Impersonal verbs have no peculiar form, but take U, for their 
grammatical subject 

Verbs may be also classified as transitive and active ; trat^ 
sitive and passive ; intransitive. 

The expressions <* the house is building," ** the book is print- 
ing/' were formerly written *' the house is in building ;*' ** the 
book is in printing." The construction as thus exhibited is that 
of the gerund, or dative of the infinitive governed by the pre- 
position in. 



6. What are car- 
dinal and ordinal 
numbers ? Give 
examples of each. 



Cardinal numerals show how many objects are specified ; as 
" two boys," " three girls." 

Ordinal numerals show in what order objects are airanged { 
•* the first day," " the second boy," " the third horse." 



7. Classify English 
prepositions. 



The principal relations which prepositions express are the 
following : — 

(i) Place : «' at," " by," " to," " fitom," " across." 
(u) Time: (a) « In," " at," «* from." 

(b) "Since," "tUl," "during'* 
(ui) Causation : •* through," « by virtue of," &c 
According to their /(;rm—> 

(i) Simple: " at," « by," «« f or." 
(ii) Derivatives : "after," "over," "under." 
(iii) Inflected forms of verbt: "except," "save," "con- 
cerning." 
Other relations are so diversified that they cannot be indoded 
in any general term. 
NN 2 
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8. How are 
(1) future, and (2) 
contingent events 
indicated in Eng- 
lish? 



9. Give the fun- 
damental rules of 
English syntax. 



1 0. Distinguish be- 
tween the gram- 
matical and logical 
parsing of a sen- 
tence. Give a lo- 
gical .analysis of 
the following : — 
*' He that comes to 
seek after know- 
ledge with a mind 
to scorn and cen- 
sure, shall be sura 
to find enough for 
his humour, but 
nothing for hia in- 
struction. 



Future fvenU are indicated by shall and fviU in indepra^t 
8entonce8(l); and also in sentences dependent on a priodpil 
tense (2) ; as, (1) " I shall go." " Yon wiU come." (2) « It is 
certain that thej will come," "It has been resolved that joa 
shall die." 

Should is used to express a fatore dependent on a past tens, 
and when the event is under oar control ; if not under oar 
control, would is used ; as, *' Ton promised it should be done," 
*' You said it would rain." 

Fatore events are also indicated by periphrastic expresBora; 
as, '*I am likely to go," *<He is about to fight," ** She is at the 
point of death." 

Contingent events are indicated by the snbjanctive mood, 
which is represented sometimes by a distinct form of the verb (I), 
and sometimes by auxiliaries (2) ; as, (1) *' Tboagfa he write," 
(2) « If I were writing." 

At the present day there is a strong tendency to use initeai^t 
forms in all cases for subjunetite, 

L A verb mast agree with its nominatire in number and 
person ; as, I speah; he talhs. 

II. Two or more nominatives in the singular nnmber, «n- 
nected by and require a verb in the plural : as, Cato and CSceo 
were learned men. 

III. Two or more nominatives in the singular number eoo- 
nected hj or or nor require a verb in the singular, as, Neitlitf 
ho nor his brother was there. 

IV. Two or more nominatives in the same number, bnt of 
different persona, joined by or or nor^ require the yerb to agne 
with the last ; as, Either he or I am to blame. 

y. When the nominatives are in different numbers, and coo- 
nected by or or nor^ the verb is in the plural ; as. Neither die 
prince nor his courtiers have arrived. 

VI. The relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in 
gender, number, and persons as. The man who speaks the truth 
shall bo honored. 

VII. When two nouns come together, one denoting posses- 
sion in reference to the other, the former is put in the ponesaira 
case; as, Mary's book. 

Vm. When two or more nouns come together in the posses- 
sive, the case-ending is affixed only to the last, as, — 

X, Henry the Sixth, the king of England's wife, &c &e. 



The grammatical paring of a sentence investigates the rd*- 
tion of the words in that sentence to one another. The logical 
parsing investigates the relations of the thoughts involved, that 
18 to say, the connexion of the principal parts of the whole scd- 
tence to one another : — 

Copula, Predicate. 

Tsure to find oiough 
I for his humour, hot 



Sn-hjeet, 
He that comes to seek 
after knowledge with a 
mind to scorn and cen- 
sure— 






shaUbe 



*j nothing for his in- 
Istroction. 
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1. Write a life of 
Alfred the Great. 



m. English History. 

Alfred the Great was the youngest son of Ethelwolf, king of 
the West Saxons, and was bom at Wantage, Berks, in 849. 
He was sent to Rome when five years old, and three years later 
went again with his father, and stayed a year. On the death of 
his brother Ethelred, Alfred succeeded to the throne of England 
(871 A.D.) in bis twenty-second year, at a time when his kingdom 
was ran a prey to domestic dissensions, and to the invasion of 
the Danes, whom he engaged at Wilton, and in several other 
battles, during the first year of his reign, bnt was forced to 
conclude a treaty on disadvantageous terms. The Danes, how- 
ever, continued to overrun the country, and conquered Mercia 
and Northumbria. Alfred defeated them at sea in 876, again 
made peace with them in the following year, and in 877 re* 
covered Exeter from them. Soon afterwards he retired to the 
island of Athelney, and there received information that one of 
his chiefs had obtained a great victory over the Danes, and 
taken their magical standard. Alfred is said to have dis^ised 
himself as a harper, entered the Danish camp, and gained a 
knowledge of the state of the enemy. Quitting his retreat he 
besieged the Danes at Ethandune (Edington), and completely 
defeated them. Alfred now put his kingdom into a state of de- 
fence, and increased his navy ; but after a rest of some years 
an immense number of Northmen, under the leadership of 
Hasting, landed in Kent and fortified themselves at Appl^ore 
and Milton ; they wfn%, however, defeated by Alfred at Eamham, 
Bemfieet and Buttington. 

Alfred was so exact in his government that robbeiy was un- 
heard of. His great council, consisting of bishops, earls, alder- 
men, and thanes, was called together twice a year in London, 
Oxford and Gloucester for the benefit of the realm. Alfred 
himself wrote several works and translated others from the 
Latin. He divided the twenty-four hours into three ecj^ual parts 
— one devoted to the service of God, another to public aftairs, 
and the third to rest and refreshment. Alfred is described as 
one of the most amiable men in private life, of a temper serene 
and cheerful, affable, kind, and not averse to society or innocent 
recreation. In 868 he married Elswitha, of the royal family of 
Mercia. He died October, 901, A.D., at Farringdon in Berk- 
shire, and was buried at Winchester. 



2. What do jon 
know of the fol- 
lowing terms : — - 
Frankpledge, Boc- 
land, Bretwalda, 
Investiture and 
Danegelt ? How 
did the feudal sys* 
tern established in 
England differ 
from that on the 
continent ? 



frankpledge came out of the laws of Edward the Confessor. 
It was a system by which all men were bound to be in a 
guarantee by tens to answer for the good behaviour of one 
another. By the men of York it was called " I'enmannetale." 

Boeland, In the Saxon times, when land was granted to 
individuals in perpetuity as freehold, it was called hoe^land^ 
from hoe, a book or writing, because after the introduction of 
writing, such estates were conveyed by a deed or charter. 

Bretwalda, This term has led to much controversy. It was 
applied to the most powerful of the kings who governed the 
states during the Saxon period. 

Investiture, or the actual conveyance of land, was one of the 
three ceremonies in conferring a fief, under the feudal system. 

Danegelt was a tax first levied in the reign of Ethelred 11., 
at the suggestion of Siric, the sucoeasor of Dnnstan, for the pur- 
pose of paying the Danes a tribute not to invade England. 

Full particulars of the feudal system were given in Ko. 6, 
p. 129 of this Magazine. 
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PRELIMmART EXAMINATION JOURNAL 



The featares which dirtin^ishes the feudal v^titm from that 
which prevailed on the continent were,— in Nonnandj the oath 
of the Tassal was doe only to the lord of whom he immediatelj 
held land, hat William I. and others exacted the oath from all 
the landowners ; consequently the power of the English soTerden 
was much greater than that of the feudal soTereigna on the 
continent The great fiefs of England did not, like those of 
France, date their origin when the power of the rassal and that 
of the sovereign were more equal. The English sorereign took 
care not to make them too lai^ and for this reason the manors 
were dispersed in different counties. The great diffierenoe was 
that the nohles in England never attained as much power as 
they possessed in Germany, France and Spain. 



8. What were the 
Constitutions of 
Clarendon ? 



A dispute arose between Henry II. and Becket as to whether 
the clergy accused of crime should be tried by a lay or an eccle- 
siastical tribunal. The king, wishing to have the ancient 
customs defined, summoned a general council of barons and 
prelates to meet at Clarendon (1164), where the customs since 
Known as the Constitutioru of Clarendon were at once ag^reed to 
by the barons, but with much reluctance by Becket. The 
articles, sixteen in number, establish the following leading 
principle, that clerical offenders should again be brought under 
secular jurisdiction, from which they had been remove! at some 
period since the Conquest The principal articles were, that 
disputes concerning the presentation of churches should be de- 
termined in the king's court ; that the dignified clergy shonld 
not go out of the realm without the king's licence ; that appeals 
should proceed from the archdeacon to the bishop, from the 
bishop to the archbishop and then to the king ; that the king 
should hold racant bishoprics or abbeys and receive all the 
rents thereof. 



4. In what jear 
and under what 
circumstances re- 
spectiTelj was the 
union of England 
with Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland 
completed ? 



Wale» was completely subdued in the reign of Edward I., 
1284, when it was mcorporated with England and placed on the 
same footing with regard to laws. It was, however, finally 
united to England in Uie reign of Henry YIII. (1636), and re- 
presented in the Commons by twenty .four members. 

Scotland, — In order to secure to the Scottish people the same 
privileges that England enjoyed, a Treaty of Union was drawn 
up in the reign of Anne, and received the royal assent 6th 
March, 1707. It enacted tiiat the succession to the United King- 
dom after Anne and her issue should vest in the Princess Sophia 
and her heirs, being Protestants, and that Scotland shonld be 
represented in the parliament of Great Britain by sixteen elective 
peers and forty-five memben of the commons. 

Ireland. — As rebellions were of frequent occurrence in Ireland 
in the reign of €ieorge III., it became evident to the English 
government that something must be done with or for ttiat 
coanti^, and a union was therefore determined upon. To this 
the Irish generally had a strong dislike, but the Irish parlia- 
ment assented. The bill provided that on January 1, 1801 , Great 
Britain and Ireland should be united; that the sttccession to the 
crown should continue as before limited ; that there shonld be 
one parliament, to which Ireland should send four lords spiiitual, 
twenty-eight lords temporal and one hundred commonera; that 
the churehes of England and Ireland should be united into one 
Protestant episcopal church; that the subjects of both kingdoms 
should be entitled to the same prinlegos, &c. 
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6. Since the Con- 
quest, 'which is the 
longest and which 
the shortest reign, 
and what do 70a 
consider has been 
the most condu- 
cive to the welfare 
of Eaglaod under 
the following 
aspects:— (1) In- 
dividual liberty ; 
(2) Literary re- 
renown ; (3) In- 
fluence abroad ? 
Give your reason. 



What battles 
fought in 
the reien of Wil- 
liam III. and 
what were their 
results? 



7. Enumerate the 
principal measures 
which were passed 
in the 16th century 
affecting the rela- 
tion of l^is country 
with the Church of 
Rome, 



The longest reign is that of Geoi«e m., the shortest 
Edward V. 

It must be admitted on all sides that each of these has con- 
duced in no little degree to the welfare of England; bat then 
the question arises, to which are we mostlj indebted. We will 
review them briefly. By ** individnal liberty," wis nnderstand 
the right of every man to enjoy his property withoat molesta* 
tion and to read and think for himself. ** L&tenuy renowm" is 
confined to a limited arena; bat still, as men are natarally 
ambitioiis to exert their powers to attain leading positions, ia 
this respect considerable extension is given to literature, which 
in its tnm caltivates the minds and feelings of the comttinnity 
at large. *' Influence abroad*' is mainly secured by the successes 
which a nation has achieved either in a naval or military sense, 
or the assistance which it can afford by means not only of its 
wealth hot by the respect which it commands generally. Seeing, 
however, that the love of freedom is instinctive in all persons, and 
that since the passing of the Bill of Rights and Act of Settle- 
ment, and the securing of the independence of the judges and 
the liberty of the press, the repeal of obnoxious and obsolete 
Btatntes and the passing of the Reform Bills, England has thus 
obtained command over the f ntnre progress of civilisation which 
secures individnal happiness, more so than during the Stuart 
period, when littie was done for constitutional freedom, but 
everything achieved for our national greatness, we have no 
hesitation in giving our opinion in favour of ** individual 
liberty." 

Principal JBattlei 

and Sieves, A.D. BemUi. 

KiUiecrankie .. 1689. William defeated; Mackay re- 

treated and Dundee slain. 

Londonderry .. 1689. Siege raised by General Kirke 

after being invested 106 days. 

Boyne . . . . 1690. James II. defeated. 

BeachyHead ,. 1690. English and Dutch Fleets de- 

(Naval engagement). feated by the French. 

Aghrim • • . . 1691. Irish defeated and St. Ruth slain. 

Limerick • • • . 1691. Siege raised in favor of William. 

La Hogue •. •• 1692. The Franch defeated. 

Steinkirk • • • • 1692. French victorious. 

Landen •• .. 1698. The Frendi under Luxemburg 

victorious. 

Statute against non^residence and pluralities and the A.D. 
arbitrary power of the Bishop's Court checked . • 1529 

Clergy indicted for violating the Statutes of Frovisora 
and Pnemnnire in supporting Wolsey in the exercise 
of his Legatine powers 1531 

Henry VUL styled " Supreme Head of the Church*' • . 1531 

Act passed to prevent the Pope receiving Annates or 
FirstFrnits 1532 

Statute forbidding Appeals from Ecclesiastical Courts to 
Rome 1533 

Peter's Pence and payments to Rome of every description 
forbidden 1534 

Parliament abolished the Investiture of Bishops by the 
Pope 1534 

The Church finally severed from Rome— Act of Su- 
premacy •• .« 1534 

Suppression of the Monasteries 1635 

Publication of the Six Articles • ..1^ 
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8. Write a short 
account of the li ves 
of two of the fol- 
lowing : — Marlbo- 
roughy Thomas 
k Becket, Straf- 
ford, Milton, Nel- 
son, Monk, Sir 
Thomas Overbuiy, 
Bacon, Arabella 
Stuart, Cliye. 



FBELIHINABT EXAMINATION JOURNAL 

Thomas ^ Secket was the son of a London nfefchant, bis 
mother being a conTert from Mohammedanism. He was bam 
in 1119 A.D. and was sent bj Theobald, Archbishop of Cknter- 
bory, to stody at Oxford and Bologna. He entered the Church, 
and was mach forwarded by Theobald. In 1158 the king made 
Becket chancellor. He was elected Archbishop of CanterboiT, 
by command of Henry II., in 1162 ; and soon after he resigned 
the office of chancellor, thereby giving great oflfence to the king. 
Becket now laid aside all pomp and loxiuy. In the contzoTeisy 
which immediately arose respecting the limits of ciril and eode^ 
siastical anthority, Becket opposed the king, and refosed to sign 
the " Constitations of Clarendon." By a conndl or parliament 
at Northampton, he was condemned, and suspended from his 
office. He escaped in disgnise to France, and had the protectioa 
of the king. War with France followed. In 1170 a meedng 
tcx>k place between the king and the archbishop, at Fretville, 
where they were professedly reconciled, and Becket returned to 
Canterbury. He at once published the Pope's sentence of sos- 
pension against the Archbishop of York, and other prelates, who 
nad crowned Prince Henry. The king^s angiy expression oa 
hearing this induced four of his barons to go immediatelj to 
Canterbury, and after unsuccessfully remonstrating with Becket, 
they followed him into the cathedral and murdered him cm the 
steps of the altar, Slst December, 1170. 

Arabella Stuart was the only child of Charles Stuart, Eari 
of Lennox, the brother of Lord Damley, father of James VL of 
Scotland, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Carendish. 
This innocent yictim of jealousy and state policy, while an 
infant, lost her father, and thus became heiress to a large estate. 
SeTeral matches were projected for her at home and abroad ; 
and her cousin, King James, was inclined to marry her to Lord 
£eme Stuart, whom he had created Duke of Lennox, and whom 
before his marriage he considered as his heir; but this union 
was prevented by Queen Elizabeth, who held the Ladj Arabella 
under restraint, and regarded her with a jealous eye. On the 
death of the queen, an abortive conspiracy was formed for setting 
up Arabella Stuart in opposition to her cousin James. In 1610 
she was privately married to Mr. William Seymour, grandson of 
the Earl of Hertford ; by which union she fell under the royal 
displeasure, was placed -in confinement at Lambeth, and her 
husband sent to the Tower. Shortly afterwards they separatelj 
made their escape $ Mr. Seymour got safe to the Craitinent, 
but the Lady Arabella was overtaken, shut up in the Tower, and 
passed the remainder of her life in close and melancholy confine- 
ment, which finally deprived her of her reason ; and she died 
September 27, 1615, aged 38. 
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9. Which is the 
oldest English 
sovereign who can 
be called an ances- 
tor of Queen 
Victoria ? Give 
your answer in the 
shape of a genea- 
logical table. 



EGBERT. 

II 

EtiielwoU. 

II 

Alfred the Great 

II 

Edward tbe Elder. 

II 

lM m n" d t 

II 
Edgar. 

II 

Ethelred. 

II 

Edmund Ironside. 

II 

Edward (nerer reigned). 

11 
Margaret m. Haloolm, 
King of Scotland. 
William I. II 

Henry I. married Matilda. 
(Tfnu uniting Ae Saxon and Iforman lines.) 
11 
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II 

HeuyU. 

II 
John. 

II 
Henry III. 

II 
Edward I. 

11 
Edward U. 

II 
Edward in. 

II 



Lionel Dnke of Claremoe. 

II 

PhUUpam. 

. Edmund Mortimer 

Earl of March. 

II 

Boger Earl of March. 

II 

•Ann m. BIchard 

Earl of Cambridge. 

11 

Richard Duke of York. 

II 



II 

John of Ghent 

Dake of Lancaster 

(by Catherine Swjruford). 

II 

John Beaufort 

MarQuis of Somerset 

II 



Catherine 

widow of Henry V. 

m. Owen Tudor 

Earl of Richmond. 



Edmund 
Doke of Tork. 



•Richard 
Earl of Cambridge. 



John Beaufbrt 
Duke of Somerset 

II I 

Margaret married Edmund Tudor 
Earl of Richmond. 



Edward IV. 
11 



married 
II 



Henry Vn. 

! 



Margaret 
11 



m. 1st James IV. of Scotland. m. indly Archibald Douglas. 
II I 

James V. Mttguet Douglas. 

11 1 

Mary Queen of Soots married Henry Stuart, Lord Daml^. 
II 
James VL of Scotland, and L of England. 
11 
Elizabeth m. Frsderle, Eleetor Palatine. 
II 
Sophia in. Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanorer. 
II 
OeorgeL 

II 

George IL 

II 

Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales. 

II 

George ni. 

II 



Edward, Duke of Kent 

II 

VICTORLi. 
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raEUlONABT XXAXnULTION JOtTBRAI. 



10. Sketch the 
rise and progress 
of English Colo- 
nization* 



The first attempt by the Engtiih to foand a ooloa^ oa Urn 
nuunUiid of North America was made bj Sir W. Baks^ vIm 
in 1684 took poMcerion of the coontiy and named it Vugmit, in 
honour of the qneen, from whom he reoefted a iMitent «xmst>- 
tnting him lord proprietor. His efforts were, howeTer, u ii w < f jw - 
f nl, and the firat permanent settlement was aot made till 1607, 
when about a hundred men from England were landed om tie 
peninsula of James Town, in Chesapeake Baj. In 1609 the com- 
pany obtained a new charter, and Lord Delaware was appointed 
governor for life. In 1625 the palent of the London oominnj 
wsB cancelled oa the groand of mismansgement, and Viiginia 
became a rovsl proTince. In 1610 a charter was also gn uile d 
for the colonisation of Newfoundland. On the Slst of Decem- 
ber, 1600, the East India Compaaj was established bj a charter 
of Elizabeth for fifteen years, which was renewed bj James in 
1609 for an unlimited period, and in 1612 the first English 
factoiT was established at Surat; others followed— Madras or 
Fort St GeoTge (16i3); Bombay (1668); and Calcutta or Fort 
William (1698). — In the reign of Charles L the population of 
the North American colonies was much increased bj the perse- 
cutions and intolerance of the high church partj, wfaidi droTe 
many Puritans to New Eoglsnd, and many Catholics to Maiy- 
land. Under Charles II., New York and Jersey were reeio fei td 
or conquered and Carolina and Pennsylrsnia. Several other well^ 
known colonies and dependencies haye since been founded. It 
may not be out of place to mention that the office of colonial 
secretszy was established in 1767. 



rV. Geography of Europe and of the BritiBh Isies. 



1. What propor-^ 
tion does the land 
bear to the water 
on the surface of 
Europe; and if it 
were dilTeren tly di- 
Tided, how would 
it affect the cli- 
mate? 



2. If a person 
travel from Edin- 
burgh to Rome, 
would his watch 
appear to have 
gained or lost? 
Give a reason for 
your answer. 

3. B7 what chan- 
nels is the Baltic 
entered, and by 
what rivers is it 
fed? 



The area of Europe is sstimated at 3,768,000 sqoare mile^ 
three-fourths of which is occupied b^ plains, and one-foorth by 
mountains and high lands. The peninsulas oomprise one-fourth, 
the water about one-sixth, and the islaads one t w en tieth of the 
whole extent 

The climate of Barope is in general temperate, and exempt 
from the extremes of heat and cold to whH^ the other great 
divisions of the globe are exposed. This is owing to the seas by 
which it is surrounded. The effect produced by large bodies <^ 
water upon climate is always to equalize it As the coontries 
of Europe are all situated near the sea, they share in the adran- 
tages of more equable distribution of the solar heat 

The watch will appear to have lost, because in travelling 
eastward, the difference of time must be counted forwards, for 
the earth revolves on its axis from west to east, and Rome is east 
of Edinburgh ; therefore, suppose the person's watch to point 
to one o'clock on leaving Edinburgh, as the time at Boiiie will 
be in excess of that time^ when he reaches Bome the watch will 
appear to be too slow. 



The Baltic is entered by t^e Bound, and the Great and Little 
Belts. 

It is fed by the Neva, Southern Dwina, Niemen, Vistula, 
Oder, Tomea, Lnlea, Pitea, tJmca, Indals and DaL 
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4. What are the 
boundaries of 
Spain, and into 
how many pro- 
vinces is it di- 
vided? Give the 
names of the older 
and more gene- 
rallj known pro- 
vinces and the 
principal towns. 



5. Give a full 
description of an 
Euglish county. 
State its size, 
principal towns, 
rivers and most 
important produc- 
tions, natural or 
artificial, or both. 



Spain 18 bounded on the north by the Bay of Biscay and the 
Pyr6nte, which separate it from France ; east and Mouth by the 
Mediterranean and the Strait of Qibraltar, and tvest by Portugal 
and the Atlantic Ocean. 



Old Provineei, 

1. New Castile 

2. La Mancba 

3. Old Castile 

4. Leon 

6. Asturias 

6. Galicia .. 

7. Estremadnra 
8w Andalusia 

9. Murcia .. 

10. Valencia 

11. Aragon .. 

12. Catalonia 
IS. Naraire.. 



Principal Towfu. 
Madrid, Toledo, Talavera. 
Cuidad-Real. 
Burgos, LogroBo. 
Leon, Zamora, Salaaumcai 
Ovicdo. 

Corunna, Santiago. 
Badajos, Caceres. 
Seville, Cadiz. 
Murcia. 

Valencia, Alicante. 
Saragossa. 

Barcelona, Tarragona. 
Pamplona, Tudela. 



Kent is a maritime county of England, at the sonth-east 
extremity of England, nearer to the continent thui any other 
part of the island, and having N. the Thames and Ncmi Sea ; 
S.E. the Strait of Dover ; S. Sussex and the English Channel ; 
and W. Surrey. Area 1,624 square miles. Two principal 
ranges of hills, contiguous with the North Downs of Surrey and 
Hants, extend through the county from W. to £., which is else- 
where diversified with many minor ranges. In the S. are 
Romney marshes, and the tract termed the " Weald," formerly 
part of an extensive forest, and still interspersed with numerous 
oak woods. In the N. are the isles of Sheppey and Thanet, 
and the months of the Medway, Stour and Darent rivers. Pro- 
ducts more varied than in any other county, and, owing to the 
drier climate, generally superior in quality. Wheat, barlev. 
and other grains, tui-nips, dover, &c., are ot the finest growth. 
Nearly 80,000 acres are appropriated to hops, supplying about 
one-fourth of the whole crops of England. Cherry, plum and 
filbert orchards are extensive, and much cider is made. Garden 
seeds are important products. The stock of sheep is large, and 
the Romney breed is noted for its Ions wool. Agriculture is in 
an advanced state. Estates are small, owing to the Saxon 
custom of Gavelkind here still maintained, and by which the 
lands of a father dying intestate are divided among all the sons 
alike. The principal manufactures are paper and shipbuilding. 
The South Eastern Railway and its branches travene the county. 
Kent is divided into five lathes, sixty-three hundreds, and 415 
parishes, most in the home circuit, and in the dioceses of Can- 
terbury and Rochester, besides which cities it contains Maidstone 
(the county town), Dover, Deal, Greenwich, Chatham, Woolwich, 
Sandwich, Ramsgate, Margate and Gravesend. Kent was the 
county of the Cantii, and was the first established kingdom of 
the Saxon heptarchy. 



6. Draw a map of 
Switzerland. 



Switzerland is bounded on the north and ea$t by Germany 
on the iouth by Italy ; on the weMt by France. The course of 
the Rhine marks the chief part of the frontier on the side of 
Germany; the highest portion of the Alpine system divides 
Switzerland from Italy, and the chains of Mount «fnra form part 
of the boundary on we side of France. Mont Blanc is on the 
border line of Piedmont and Savoy. The principal rivers are 
tlie Rhine, Rhone, Aar, Reuss, Limmat, Ticmo and Inn. Tha 
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PRStmiNABT EXAMINATION J0t7BNAI» 



7. What are the 
principal manufac- 
turing towns of 
France, and for 
what are they re- 
spectiTelj fiunouB? 



principal lakes are Geneya, Brionz, Than, Kenchatel, Bienoe, 
Lucerne, Zog, Zurich, Wallenstadt and Constance (all lying to 
the north of Uie Alps). Switserland is dirided into twenty-two 
cantons. 

Towns. Mam^acturet, 

j^ons, TooiSy Nismes, Arignon and Paris . . Silk. 
V alenciennes, Cambxai, Lille. Airas, ) rq^*i. 

Bheims, Orleans / ^*^"^ 

Sdvres Porcelain. 

Troyes and Bonen Hosieiy and cottons. 

Colmar, Mnlhausen, Limoges • • • . Iron. 

Nantes Ship-boilding. 

8t-^««- {X^.^ 

Beaurais •• Caipeta. 

T>... ( Articlesof taste and 

^*™ i fashion. 

Besan^on Watches and docks. 

Lyons and Bonen Yelret 



8. Describe the 
course of two 
rivers of Europe 
with which jou 
are most familiar. 



9. Elplain fully 
the position of the 
following places : 
La Rochelle, Bay** 
eux, BannockburUy 
Tilsity Corunna, 
Wroxeter, Brest, 
Otterbourne, 
Arran, Flodden, 
Ajaccio^ Isle of 
Axholme, tJlm, 
Carisbrooke, Chil- 
lon, Nimeguen, 
Wantage, Morbi- 
han» Breda, Cin- 
tra. 



The Garonne rises in the Pyrenees^ in the Yal d* Aran, on the 
confines of Spain, enters France near the Tillage of Pont-da>Roi 
and passes in the departments Hante-Garonne, St Beat, Montre- 
jeau, St. Martory and Caseres where its natural navigation 
commences ; Carbonne, Murot, Toulouse, near whidi it is joined 
by the Canal du Midi. At Blaye it loses its name and aasnmcs 
that of the Gironde, which rifer it receiyes at its junction wiUi 
the Dordogne at Bee d'Ambes, and flows into the Bay of Biscay. 
Length 3C0 miles. 

The Danube rises in the Brege, a mountain torrent which 
rises on the east declivity of the Schwarzwald, in Baden. This 
stream, when joined by the Brigaeh and by the waters of a 
spring from the castle garden of Donayeschingen, ti^ea the 
name of the Daunbe. It flows first generally noi^-east to Ulm 
and Regensburgb, thence east- south-east to Passan it trarerses 
the plain of Bavaria. From Passan to Vienna east-aontli-east 
it intersects a hilly region, and the remainder of its course, south- 
east to Waitzen, souui to Bacz, and east to the Black Sea, is 
through a country generally flat, except at the defiile of the 
** iron gate" east of Orsova. 



La Roehelle, cap. dep. Charente-Inf6rienre, France, nearly 
midway between Nantes and Bordeaux. 

Bayefix, in the dep. Calvados, France, on the Anre. 

Bannockbiim, in Stirling, Scotland, two and a half miles 
south of the town of Stirling. 

TiUit, in east Prussia, on the left bank of the Niemen. 

Cbrunna, capital of the province ot the same name in Spain. 

Wroxeter, in Shropshire, south-east of Shxewsbniy. 

Brett, in dep. Finisterre, France. 

Otterbourne, in Northumberland, north-west of Hexham. 

Arran, an island in the Frith of Clyde. 

Flodden, a hill in Northumberland, nordi-west of Wooler. 

Ajaccio, capital of Corsica, on its west coast 

1»U of Axkolme, an island in the north-west of Lincolnshire, 
formed by the rivers Trent, Don and Idle. 

Ulm, in Wurtemberg, on the left bank of the Danube. 

Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight, south-west of NewporL 

ChiUon (Castle of), in Switserland^ at the east of lake QeneTs. 
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J^meffuen, in the Netherlandfl^ proTince of Gelderland, on the 
left bank of the Waal. 

WaMtage,jn Berkshire. 

Morhihan, a department in the province of Bretagne, France. 

Breda, in the Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, on the 
Merk. 

dtUra, in the province of Estremadaia, Portugal. 



1. Write down in 
figares the follow- 
ing: — Seven mil- 
lions eight hun- 
dred and seyentj 
thousand and 
seventeen ; Four 
billions and four; 
Three millions 
seven hundred and 
seven ; Eighteen 
hundred millions 
two hundred and 
one ; Five hundred 
and three thousand 
and twenty-one. 
Explain the prin- 
ciples on which 
you have pro- 
ceeded. 



V. Arithmetie, 

7,870,017 
4,000,000,000,004 
3,000,707 
1,800,000,201 
508,021 
The principle on which we proceed is, — all the anits are car- 
ried to the right, and the second fignres are placed immediately 
to the left, as they represent ten times the value of what thej 
would be if placed in the unit oolnmn, then the sncceeding 
figures are placed one after another to the left, the position of 
each representing ten times the value of what it would be if 
placed in the preceding column. 



2. Supposing unity 
to be represented 
by 3|, find the 
value of forty mil- 
lions five thou- 
sand and six. 



40,006,006 X ^ = 16,0018, 772J. Am. 



3. The product 
of two numbers is 
36^865,365, one of 
them is 365. Find 
the other. 



365)36865365(101,001. Am. 
865 



365 
365 



865 
865 
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4. There are three 
quantities (1) £5^ 
(2) 8#., (3) 75 gal- 
lons. Multiply one 
of these hj the 
quotient of the 
other two. State 
accuratelj the re- 
sult of the opera- 
tions, and perform 
it in as nuuij wajs 
as possible. 



like c o n crei a nmiben 00I7 can he divided by one anoflier. 
76 X 12* 



8 -MOO = 



937) gallons 
3 2 



5. Explain fully 
the rule for sub- 
traction. 



6. Show that the 
same result is ob- 
tained, whether 
you divide a given 
number by 225, or 
multiply it by 4, 
and then divide 
the product by 900. 
Take 75617 -S- 
225 as an example. 

7. A man aged 63 
years, 5 months, 
7| days, was bom 
in 1790. How 
many seconds has 
he lived ? 



From 794,327 
Take 842,814 



461,618 Example. 

In order to sobtiact one whole number from another, we first 
piece the number to be sabtncted under the other, with their 
units-figures in the same line; we then take the nnita-figore, 4, 
of the lower number from that of the other, 7, thus 4 from 7, 3, 
i. «., 8 units, and we place the 3 under the nnita-figurefl» to be the 
units-figure of the result ; then we proceed to the tens-figures, 
and sajr, 1 from 2, 1, i. e., 1 ten, and we set down 1 mnder the 
tens-figures; then to the hundreds-figures, and say 8 from 3. . . 

1 cannot, but if we take or borrow 1 out of the 4 thoosaads 
(leaving 3 thousands), and treat it as 1 ten of hundreds^ we 
shall now have 18 hundreds in the upper line; we ean now say 
8 from 18, 6, i. «., 6 hundreds, and then we set down 6 ea 
the hundreds-figure of the result : and we hare now to take 

2 thousands from 8 Uiousands, or, which is jnst^ the same, bat 
more oouTenient in practice, instead of supposing the npper 
figure, 4, diminished when we borrow 1, we may soppoae the 
lower corresponding figure, 2, increased, i. e^ we may carry one 
to it» and 9t^ 8 from 4, 1^ i.e^ 1 thousand, and 10 oo. 



17 



76617 4-226 = 336 ^ 



76617 X 4 = 3024,68 



802468 •^ 900 r= 886 



4» 



^v^ 



17 
'225 



The above result can be seen by the f ollowing^^ 
226 is the same as -j- a 221$ 



Yean. Days. 

68 X 366 = 22,996 
Montlu. 

6x 80« 160 
7* 
Leap year days in 63 jears 16 



28,1671 days. 
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28,167i 
24 

92,668 
46,834 
3 

556,011 koJXTB, 
60 



33,360,660 miiiBt6». 
60 



2,001,639,600 seoondB. Ant, 



8. Two taps flow- 
ing uniformly 
would fill a tank 
in twelre hours; 
one running by it- 
self would fill it 
in twenty-seven 
hours. What time 
would the other 
tap take by itself? 

9. A person spends 
i of his income 
in his board, ^ of 
the remainder in 
hi3 lodging, | of 
the remainder in 
clothes, &c., and 
-ft^of the third re- 
mainder in alms, 
and at the end of 
the year he has 
£175 in hand. 
What was his in- 
come? 



Ab 



12 of the tank can be filled in 1 honr and 07 of the tank 



can be filled with one pipe in 1 hour 

j_ 2- _ 9 — 4 
•••12 



27 



108 





loi 



108 

-^ =' 81| hoars. An$. 



-4- 


4 

5 


4^ 5 6 
4 1 


^ 8 

6 


1 «# 3 8 

7^^5- = r5 

. 3 8 


18 
85 


5 35 




2 . 18 86 ' 
11 35 885 
. 11 36 


162 
'886 



therefore as j^ of his income -■ A175 
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10. Four part* 
ners have gained 
£21,175. The first 
is to have £4,250 
more than the 
second ; the second 
£1,700 more than 
the third; the third 
£1,175 more than 
the fourth. What 
does each receiye? 



The 8rd has 1,175 more than the fourth. 

„ 2nd „ 1.176 + 1.700 = 2.876 „ „ „ 
„ Irt „ 2,875 + 4,260 = 7,125 „ „ „ 

£11,175 

£21,175 — £11.175 r= £10,000. 
£10.000 -r 4 = £2,500. 

£ £ £ 

2,500 B fourth partner's share. 
2,500 + 1,175 =s 3,675 = third „ „ 

3.675 -f- 1.700 = 5,375 = second „ „ 

5,375 4- 4,250 = 9,625 i« first „ „ 



VI. Elementary Knowledge of Latin. 



1. State the gene- 
ral rules for deter- 
mining gender in 
Latin. 



(i) The gender of a Latin nonn is shown by meaning or hj 
form. 

(ii) Males, months, winds and people, are always maacnlxney 
and most names of mountains and rirers. 

(iii) Females and inlands are feminine, and moat names o£ 
countries, cities and trees. 

(It) Nouns indeclinable are neuter : as /lu, nefett^ and the 
▼erb noun infinitive. 

(v) The following are amongst those common to either sex : 
arti/eXf vates, ciutos, index, dtup, attctor, exul, eo^fme^ 



2. Give the geni- 
tiye plural of the 
following noons : 
ponSf oiy domus^ 
specus^ mare^ maSy 
munuSf career^ 
senex. arx. 



3. Write down the 
first person per- 
fect and the supine 
of the following 
verbs: — pungOy 
luceOf ludOf mor* 
deOf fricOy jacto^ 
gigno^ uroy ruOy 
saliOf pascOy 
suescOf canOf sino, 
currOf scindOy 
vello. 







G, Plur. 


pons 


pontiam 




OS (mouth) 
OS (bone) 


orum 




ossinm 




domus 




specus 


specnnm 


mare 


marinm 




mas 


marum 




munus 


munerum 


career 


carcerum 


senex 


senum 




arx 


arcium 




Perfect Tense. 




Supine. 


pupugi and pnnxi 


punctnm 


luxi 






lusi 




lusum 


momordi 




morsnm 


fricui and fricayl 


i 


fnctum 


jactaW 




jactatom 


genui 




genitnm 


usai 




ustum 


mi 




ruitum 


salni and nslji 




saltum 


paTi 




pastum 


suen 




snetum 


cecini 




cantum 
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feet Tense. 


Supine, 


Biyi 


mtam 


cncnrri 


cnrsam 


Bcidi 


flcisflam 


velU 


valsnin 



4. Explain the 
meaning of defec- 
tivey Jrequenta- 
tive, aesiaerative 
and inceptive 
verbs respectively. 
Give examples of 
each class. 



5. Give six ex- 
amples of verbs 
which have an 
active form and a 
passive significa* 
tion. 



(1) Verbs that have onlj flome particnlar tenses and persons 
are called Defeetive: as— aio (I say), ave (hail), ansim (I may 
dare), cedo (fiiye me), cepi (I begin), faxo (I will or maj do it), 
inqnam (say 1), &c &c. 

(2) Frequentative verbs indicate the repetition of the action 
expressed in their primitiTes : as— canto (from cano^, volato 
(from toIto), agito (from ago), rogito (from rogo), lectito (from 
lego), &c. &c. 

(8) Desid^ative verbs indicate a desire to do something ex- 
prrased in their primitives i— esnrio, to be hungry (from Mo); 
partnrio, to be in laboor (from pario); &c. &c. 

(4) Inceptive verbs express beginning of action : as — ^labasoo^ 
I begin to totter (from labo) ; pallesco^ I torn pale (from 
palleo). 

JSxvlo, I am banished. 
FiOf I am made. 
Lieeo^ I am put to anctLofn. 
Vapulo, I am beaten. 
Veneo, I am on sale. 
The above five verbs exhaust the list. 



6. Specify the 
various uses and 
meanings of the 
ablative case. Why 
is it so called ? 



7. In how many 
different ways may 
the purpose after 
verbs of motion be 
expressed? lilus* 
trate your answer 
by putting into 
liatin the follow- 
ing phrase: ''The 
soldiers came to 
buy food." 



The ablative < 

fl) Can8e,'in8trament or manner. 
2) Condition. 



rs^ Quality. 



Respect 

(5) Value or price. 

(6) Measure. 

(7) Matter. 

(8) Time (when). 

( Place (along which). 

(9) -{ Place (at, where). 

( Phwe (from which). 

(10) Separation and origin. 

(11) Thins compared. 

The name dilative or taking-away case is given, because 
in many of its nsesy especially with prepositions, it signifies 
separation. 

By the active supine. 

Milites venerunt emptum cibaria. 
By the preposition ad with the gerundive. 

Milites venerunt ad cibaria emenda. 
By qui or ut with the subjunctive mood. 

Milites venerunt qui {or ut) dbazia emerent. 
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8. What cases fol- 
low the preposi- 
tions tuper^ post, 
stnCf eircOf eoram^ 
pra^ trans^ penes f 
Compound the 
prepositions cvni, 
subf de^ adf with 
the verhs ago^ 
maveo^ quatio^ 
AabeOf respec- 
tively. 



Post, circa, trans, peaei, gorem the aeeuMaHre earn. 

Sine, coram, pne, the mhlative. 

Super gorems aometimes tiie aocnsatiTe^ 

tiTC. 



theaUa- 



bigo 
de^ 
abigo 



commoneo 
Bttbmoneo 
demoneo 



concntio oohibio 



decntio 
abicntio 



9. Explain fdlj 
how tima^ plaoe 
and space are in- 
dicated in Latin. 



10. When does ^ui 
take a subjunctive 
and when an indi- 
cative? 



Time. A point of time b placed In the ablatire ease. 

Daration of time in the accusative. 

Place. Station at a place in the caae of names of towns and 
Btnall islands, provided mey be of the first or second derlemnnn 
and singular number, is expressed by the locatire case in « or i 

If of any otiier declension or plural number by the ablatiTe. 

Names of eonntries require prepositions to precede then. 

Motion from a place, when the place is a town or small i 
Is expeand by the ablatire without a prepositson. 

When the pkoe is a country, by the ablatire witii a prepo- 
sition. 

Motion to a plaee, when the place is a town or siaall ulasd, is ' 
expressed by the accusatire without a preposition. 

When the place is a country, by the accusative with a pvqto- 
sition. 

Space. A point of space is placed in tiie ablative ease. 

Extent of space in the accoaatiTe. 

Sentences in illustxation may be found in pnnoas Noa^ o< 

thi# Mmp^^giti*^ , 

Qui takes the sul^unctivs when it introduces the gr&umd of 
the assertion in the aateoedent clauses. 

Qui takes the subjunctive when it has the force of at, with a 
personal or poaseesiye pnmoun. 

Qui after quippe, utpote, geaeially takes the subjnnctiTei 

Qui governs the saojuoctive when we mav substituie for it 
"altiiongh," «<8inoe»" "beeaose," « seeing that," &c, witb » 
personal pronoun. 

Qui also takes the sabjuactive after umu and aoZat, sianifyine 

Qui takes the subjunctive after ««Ma with such phrases aa — 
*' sunt qui," " erant qui," &c, and after negative and interro^* 
tive sentences, as "nemo, nihil, &c., esti*' ^tfaoA est?** **aa 
quisquam est?" ^ quotusqulsque ett?" Ac; and after '"i 
quo,<^ ''nihil est quod," «non est quod;" also alter 
qui," "non desunt qui," &c 

Qui as a simple relative takes the indicative. 
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1. Give the French 
of the feminine sex 
of neveuy empe- 
reur^ heros, ©«©- 
rier^ veuf, ipouXf 
laupt insirucleur. 

2. When do vingt 
and cent take the 
mark of the ploral. 



Vn. French Language, 

Kidce, imp^ratricey h^ine, oaYxi^, TeoTe, ^poose, lonve^ in- 
VtitnliDce. 



Flff^ and cent take the mark of the plural when preceded hj 
a nmaeral which maltipUes them, as qnatre^ngti, deum cents, 
qnatrt^ngU livre9, deux eent$ kommes^ hot if followed hj 
anotiier numeral they are iayariable, as fuatre-vin^t treUe, 
cinq eent treii.' 



8. Qire the per- filng. let pern, je, plnr. 

sonal pronouns in '* £^ " fi'-iu " ,-u ^iw ti..^ n»»n»» ...•^ 

the singular and the ^^b kf thS a^Jl^hilST..^' "^^ The- proBoon. gowm 

plaraL 

4. Give the pom- Blen, le mienx; bon, le meHlenr; petit, le mdndre (le pins 
tive and super- P^^iO- 

lative of mieux^ 
meilleury maindre, 

5. Give six con- Anantdtqne, aTanlfne,d^ que, pendant qae,taatqiie,tandifl 
junctions denoting ^^' 

time. 



6. Give the past 
participle of 
iieindre^ plaire^ 
entendre, con" 
duirCf rStaudrep 
cuvrir, croUrCf 
eoudre. 



timt» plOf entsBdo, ooodnit, vgiolny oavart, crO» 



Gependant, a'il m tnniTait qne l*nn da noe parents eikt nne 
nanTaiae r^ntatumi si c'teit nn fichenx, qneiqn'on dont none 
TOfdiona nooa deliTrer, j'araia tonjonri aoln lonqn'il nooaqnittait 
de Ini prfiter, aoit an redingote, soit nna pure de bottea, anelqne- 
foia meme qn cheral de pen de Taleor, et j'ena tonjonrB la aatia- 
faction de Toir qn'il ne reTenait jamaia lea rondra. Ia malaon 
teit ainai d^banaaiie de oenx qne nooa n'aimiona paa. 



Trandat§ :— How- 
eTer, when anj one 
of oor rdationa waa 
f onod to be a pcraoa 
of a Tery bad chap 
racter, a tronblesome 
Ipeat, or one we de- 
aired to get rid (^ 
upon hia leaying my hooae, I eTer took care to lend him a riding ooat, or a 
pair of boota» or aomedmea a horn of amall ralae, and I alwaya had tha 
aatisfaction to find that he nerer came back to retnm them. By thia tha 
houae waa cleared of anch aa we did not like.—- Oliver Goldsmith, 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

BETIEW OF THX JULY (1873) FBELIICINART SXAIONATION FOB 80LICITOB8. 

We baye much pleasure in congratulating all the candidates who hare just presented 
tbcmselres for Examinatioa, for we think that the majority of the qneations are yeiy 
fair and are well calculated to test their general knowledge, though one or two questions 
may perhi^s be ** ill-ad yised," not because they are unsuitable for an Examination Paper, 
but because it is absurd to ask a Question which alone would require a deal of con- 
sideration, and this must be extremelj embarrassing to the candidates when, in addltiofa 
to the neryousncss which clings to them, thej remember that a very short period is 
allowed for answering the geographical and historical questions. For this reason, 
therefore, eyerj candidate ought to be extremely well acquainted with the technicalities 
of each subject, so that he may not haye to waste any time in recalling facts to his ndnd. 

Fnglish Oompotition.l The subjects for the theme this time present a strange con* 
trast to those asked at the last Examination, when candidates were required to deal with 
** Death" and other peculiar subjects. But a man must be extremely fastidious if be 
makes any complaiuts on the present occasion. The country student had an opportunity 
of describing the various breeds and habits of that most useful animal the dog, while 
the liondon student, who no doubt occasionally visits the Opera, might have written a 
veiy elegant and graceful theme on that most delightful and inspired art — ^muaic He 
might not only have offered his humble opinion of the various smgers, saying whether 
he admires a soprano, contralto, alto, tenor, baritone or basso voice, but he might have 
shown that our greatest geniuses liked music most passionately, though we daxe say 
few agree with Shakespeare when he says — 

" The man that hath no music in himself, 
Kor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted." 

While we are bound to admit that the uniyersal genius of this inimitable bard adorned 
everything it touched, we are inclined to think he might have had a motive in expressiDg 
his opinion so strongly. We all know that « human nature is human nature," and that 
the most gifted men have their failings. The only subject which would not admit of 
** lofty ?" ideas is " Meals^which you prefer, and why." We say this, because, 
though a talented and experienced writer might be able to mould a most interesting 
" gartronomical " essay, youths and those who have had little practice, are apt to regBrd 
the factative portion of a theme, — hence the remarks might not be very instrucdre. 
Some, however, may have selected the subject, and we sincerely trust they will not taJte 
offence at our remarks, especially when we tell them that having for years past guided 
the doubtful path of some hundreds of pupils, we look upon their defects as only 
reasonable, because, but for such defects, they would never improve. When we perceive 
an egregious error we check it| whereas, when it is light, we are apt to pass it over. 

Now above all we wish to direct the student's attention to the employment of fluent 
and grammatical language as a primary step, and to remind him that no one ahoald 
attempt embellishments until he has acquired a graceful style. Elegant language will 
follow in time, as if It were a natural qualification. We cannot be too emphatic ; we 
say|?ray do not embellish, and never forget for a moment that before yon can possibly 
attain an eminence you must lay a sure foundation. It is, we believe, unneceasaiy to 
enumerate the various expedients resorted to by eminent writers to enable them to keep 
their minds clear ; but if any aspiring student requires a few suggestions on the anbjecc, 
we shall be most happy to tell him what we know. 

English Language^] Though many of these questions have never been asked before 
they are similar to those which have been recently asked. It would indeed be a great 
shame if those who have been specially prepared do not meet with success. Periia^*3 
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Bome of the public schoolmen and others, iivho cling to " Lindler Mnrray's Grammar" 
and such books, will not be Burprised if they receive a notice encloeed in an envelope 1 
When we bear in mind qnesdon 2, we are more convinced than ever that a knowledge of 
the hiatory of omr language is absolately necessary to ensure snccess. 

Englith ffUtory.'] The fifth question in this paper is somewhat ambignons, and we 
•arc inclined to think that the word " what" is incorrectly employed. Aa we have taken 
the question in its true grammatical sense, we believe our answer is correctly framed. 
To expect a candidate to answer such a question in less than twenty minutes would be 
unkind. Doubtless some allowance is made; but we believe that questions requiring 
abort answers would test the candidates more minutely. These *< abstract" questions 
afford excellent opportunities for writing themes, and we may treat of one of them at 
flome future time. Anticipating such questions, we put our pupils on their guard. 

Geography of Europe and of th^ Brituh Isles.'] The questions this time require 
rather short answers. Here and there our own answers may be rather lengthy; but 
allowance must be made for one who is anxious to explain everything in a Uiorough 
manner. 

Arithmetic.'] These examples are certainly not difficult, though no doubt they were 
puzzling to those who did not anticipate them. Our pupils had worked out most of them 
Def ore the day of Examination. 

Elementary Knowledge of Latin.] There is nothing in the Latin paper which calls 
for special comment. We refer intending candidates to the articles '* Our Note-Books" 
and *< A few Remarks on the Study of the Latin Language." 

French Language^ The French ^mmar questions are not difficult No doubt 
most of the candidates qualifying in this subject expected similar questions. Most of the 
passages given for translation m>m English into French are from Oliver Goldsmith's 
** Vicar of Wakefield." Students should not forget to bear this in mind, although tbey 
may not have an extract from that book for some time, but they will now know what 
kind of passages are selected. 

Taking a general view of all the papers, it was the unanimous opinion of our pupils 
that they could not have been more efficiently prepared. 



CHAPTER Vra. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

•«* The Editor will he glad to receive communications /rmn students and others. 
They mnst be addressed "Care of the Publishers,** and will, in every instance, 
receive the attention they merit. 

Muse.— The lines are from Campbeirs " Address to Sceptics." 

S. C. (Nottingham).— Sir Thomas Gresham, who founded Gresham College, was called 
" the royal merdiant" 

Exam (Birmingham).— Ton muet satisfy the Examiners in each paper. Candidatea 
are not '* rejected " for indistinct articulation, for this may be a physical defect Such a 
defect would Ije taken into consideration. 

X. T. Z. (Torquay). — See answer to question 11 in the Geography paper of No. 5 of 
this Magazine. 

F. N. (Peterborough); Enquibeb (Holyhead), and Studbnb (Winchester).— The 
article entitled ** Our Note*Books" will explain the reason. 
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Lavouaob.--(1) We can nj eitlMr ''I dan do radi a thing," or «I dmCdnOagv) 
•ach a man to do it" The verb dar§ ia both tnnaitiTe and mtransitife; (2) "o? ** ii 
theoomcipranuidAtioaof tho prepoaUion "* of }" bnt ''f" leialnaitetrmcfaaiacteiB 
the word « for." 

W. M. (Redroth).— We regret to be compelled to dedina joor offer. 

J. O. (Stafford).— (1). The twelve principal deitiea were, according to Atdiu, Veita, 
MiaenrA, Cerea) Jnno, Diana, Venna, Man* Mereorioa, Jon', Keptnnu, VakaoBS, 
Apollo I (3) DepetuUre ab aliiuo, ** to depend npon a penon" (figorattiialy), ii mw 
need ioKp$ndere em aUqua, 

Horn, SwBBT HoMB.— Tomr inqnirr oogbt to bare been addieaaed to knm ctiwr 
joomaL However, as we are alwaya willing to afford informaticn, we beliers the lir 
•<Home, Sweet Home" first appeared in Howard Pajme's "Clari, the Maid of Milsn.' 
In 1826 he edited a London dramatic paper called <* The Opera-Glaaa." 

Flbub (liancheater).— See page 396 of this nnmber. The same anbjeeta as vdl u 
the same books will be selected for the year 1874. 

QUEBT (Lancaster Gate).— Ton will certainly be expected to answer some of tbf 
French grammatical questions. Yon mast also satisfy the Examiners in the Latin ptper. 

A. BL (Bochester).— Ton may present yourself for Intermediate Kxamination in E T. 
1874. 

Bab (Poole).— As a rule, no Latin grammar questions are asked in the ^'Prdiminarr" 
for the Bar. Yes, we have a separate class reading for the M. T. Examinationa Thii 
ia in answer to what we consider a *' private" question, to which we would have replied 
through the poet if you had sent your name and address. 

EvQUiBEB (Levenshuhve).— As vonr enquiry necessitates rather a lengthy reply, a^ 
yon have given your address, we will send yon a letter in a few days. 



PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 

Fob 8oligitob8» fob thb Bab, akd thb Collbob of Subobons. 

The Author of *' The Student's Quide," and Editor of " The Preliminarr ExamisilioB 
Joumid and Student's literary Magazine ** (formerly of King's College, London), whose 
pupils have always met with greater success than those instructed by any other totor, 
PREPARES CANDIDATES of defective knowledge veipr speedily. 

References to Members of the Incorporated Law Society, Barristers, (^efgynen, 
Doctors, and others, whose sons have passed after short periods of tuition, having pre- 
viously failed three and four times with other tutors. For Syllabus (30 pages) of Testi- 
monials and Opinions c^ the Law Jovrnal, Law Itmee, Standard, Law ^eaminatin 
Jteparter, Law Magazine and JRemew, The London Review, &c., &c, address Mr. J. 
Eblb Benham, at his Chambers, 20, Devereux Court, Temple, or to the care of Messn. 
Butterworth, 7, Fleet Street, London, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 

Mr. J. Erie Benbam has classes reading daily at his chambers for the PreliminsiT, 
Intermediate and Final Examinations for Solicitors. References to gentlemen of the 
highest legal status. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SPECIAL EXAMINATION NOTICES FOB 1874. 

Preliminary Examination for Solicitors^ 
Ptjrsitant to the Jadees' orders, the next Preliinmary Examination in 
Genened Knowledge wiU take place on Wednesday the 11th, and Thursday 
the 1 2th of Febmary, 1874. In addition to the ordinary subjects (including 
an elementary knowledge of Latin), the Special Examiners have selected 
the following books in which candidates will be examined : — 

In Latin: Cicero, De Amidtift; or, Virgil, ^neid. Book X. In Gbeek: 
Homer, Biad, Book XXIV. In Modebn Greek : Bcyror^c 'Itrropla rfjc 
'Afjupucfic iSi/JX/ov {*. In French : Henri Conscience, Le Lion de Flandre, 
Tome I. ; or, Comeille, Le Cid. In Gerbian: Wilhelm Hauf, Das Wirthshaus 
im Spessart; or, SchUler, Don Carlos, Acts I., U. and III. In Spanish: 
Cervantes, Don Quixote, cap. xv. to xxx. both inclusive; or, Moratin, El 
Si de las Ninas. In Italian : Manzoni's I Promessi Sposi, cap. i. to vm. 
both inclusive ; or, Tasso's Gemsalemme, 4^ 5 and 6 cantos ; and Volpe's 
Eton Italian Grammar. 

Each candidate will be examined in one language only^ according to 
his selection. Candidates will have the choice of eUher of the above- 
mentioned works. 

Intermediate Examination, under 23 ^ 24 Vict. c. 127, s. 9. 
The works selected for the year 1874 are— <7hitty on Contracts, chapters 
1, 2 and 8, with the exception, in chapter 8, of section 1, relating to Con- 
tracts respecting Real liVoperty; 8th or 9th edition. Williams on the 
Principles of the Law of R^ Property; 8th^ 9th or 10th edition. Hatnes' 
Outlines of Equi^; 8rd edition. Candidates will also be examined in Mer* 
cantile Bookkeeping generally. 

Final Examination /or Solicitors. 
Candidates will be examined in— Common and Statute Law and Practice 
of the Courts; Conveyancing; Equity and Practice of the Courts. These 
are optional:— Bankruptcy and Practice of the Courts; Criminal Law; and 
Proceedings before Magistrates. 

Preliminary Examination for the Bar. 

The Preliminary Examinations for the Bar are held every Saturday 
during each legal term, and once in the week next preceding each legal 
term. The subjects of Examination are— (a) The English language; 
(b) The Latin hwguage ; and (c) English histoiy. 

For further particulars as to all the above Examinations, Forms of 
Notices, ^c, see No. XI. of this Magazine. 
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. CHAPTER IL 

XmXXKBCl I^WTSBS. 

Ck>BBETT Bays, *' Perse veranoe is a prime quality in every parsnit. Tooth 
is, too, the time of life to acquire tKiis inestimable habit. Men fail much 
oflener from want of perseverance than from want of talent and good 
disposition : as the race was not to the hare bat to the tortoise, so the meed 
of success in study is not to him who is in haste, but to him who proce^ 
with a steady and even step. It is not to a want of taste, or of desire, or of 
disposition to learn, that we have to ascribe the rareness of good scholar, 
so much as to the want of patient perseveranoe.'*. When we consider what 
has enabled many men to achieve ^reat success, the reasonableness of the»; 
remarks is most apparent. Undoubtedly, perseverance is esaential to every- 
one ~ be he lawyer, doctor or cleric; but as we propose to ascertain W 
fiir this power has entered into the careers of the most distingnished 
members of the legal profession, we shall confine our remarka to this brandi 
of the subject. From what we have read we are inclined to think tint % 
great judge is peculiarly his own architect; everything depends upon 
himself, — the means that he has adopted to gain an insight into the mysteries 
of this life. There never was an eminent lawyer who did not work most 
assiduously. It is true that a man's acumen and vigour of inteUect may be 
such as to enable him to acquire a knowledge of manners, customs and Uin 
the more readily, but it is absolutely impossible for a man to possess a 
thorough knowledge of the latter without a vast amount of labor — even if 
he possesses a powerful intellect. 

It does not follow by any means that because a man has distingDished 
himself at a university he is any the more likely to attain a high position 
in the legal profession, for, from what we have seen, we are of opinion that 
the study of the law is to a large extent unlike most other studies. He 
who wishes to excel must possess a taste for the subject and a fair amoont 
of perception, and, above aU, good reasoning powers ; indeed, the greatest 
lawyers seldom allowed themselves to be swayed to and fro by the popular 
bearings of a case, however many hardships might have been involved in it 
They argued and administered laws as ihey found them and never allowed 
their minds to be prejudiced. A barrister might say, after exhausting 
a subject with his legal aivuments without a prospect of success, '^ But^ 
my lord, it is very hard &r my client." ^* No doubt,** the judge would 
probably say, ^< but hard cases make bad law ; we are dealing with the law 
and not the hardships of the case, and were we to do otherwise we should 
create a precedent which could not be followed." There can be no doabt 
that the contemplated fusion of law and equity will, to a large extent, 
overcome this strange anomaly, bnt not, we tlunk, to the extent imagined. 

Well, an acquaintance with the lives of some of our brightest ornaments 
convinces us that a man who is tolerably well educated may have as much 
chance of excelling in the study of the law, and particularly of mankind, as 
the most polished scholar. Has not many a man who has emerged from a 
subordinate position in an attorney's office, or a bank, or even a ** doubtfol 
elysium," become a distinguished judge. Nearly all our present peers owe 
their positions to their progenitors, who, with talent and persev«*anee alone, 
fought their way to the pinnacle of glory. An incident which took place in 
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the House of Lords when Lord Thuiiow was Lord Chancellor, tends to 
strengthen our view — if, indeed, it needs strengthening at all. The Duke of 
Grafk)n having reproached Lord Thurlow with his plebeian extraction and 
his recent admission into the peerage, the latter rose from the woolsack and 
spoke as follows; — ^* I am amazed at the attack the noble duke has made 
on me. Yes, my lords [considerably raisina his voice']^ I am amazed at his 
grace's speech* The noble duke cannot look before him, behind him, or on 
either side of him, without seeing some noble peer who owes his seat in this 
house to his successful exertions in the profession to which I belong. Does 
he not feel that it is as honorable to owe it to these, as to being the 
accident of an accident? To all these noble lords the language of the noble 
duke is as applicable and as insulting as it is to myself. But I do not fear 
to meet it single and alone. No one venerates the peerage more than I do: 
but, mj lords, I must say, that peerage solicited me, not I the peerage. 
Nay, more; I can say, and will say, that as a peer of Parliament, as 
Speaker of this right honorable House, as Keeper of the Great Seal, as 
guardian of his Majesty's conscience, as Lord High Chancellor of England, 
nay, even in that character alone in which the noble duke would think it 
an affront to be considered— as a hak, I am at this moment as respectable, 
I beg leave to add — ^I am at this time as much respected as the proudest 
peer I now look down upon." 

It is easy to understand the assertion that very often the successful 
collegian descends into oblivion and the less distinguished, but withal the 
possessor of finer abilities, attains a brilliant position. There is of course 
a medium in this as in everything. We mean that in order that one may 
have an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the more abstruse subjects 
ho must be very fairly educated, though he may never have felt inclined to 
obtain university distinctions. We may even descend lower in the scale- 
and find men such as Lord Byron and Dean Swift, who, when young, were 
denounced as dunces, but who afterwards electrified the world by their 
extraordinary abilities ; indeed. Swift was only admitted to the degree of 
B.A. fpeciali gratia^ after several unsuccessful attempts during a period 
of seven years to pass the prescribed examination at the University of Dublin. 
There are even instances where apparently able and learned men had 
little knowledge of the simplest things of life, but as such instances are 
rare we cannot entirely agree with the writer who says, '* The best men, 
that is, the most successful men in the learned professions, are those who 
have got up some special subject and who know scarcely anything of other 
matters. It has always been the same. The men who have risen to fame 
and power have been among the most ignorant persons of their time. It 
would be unkind to mention them by name, but scores of instances will 
occur to every one who is acquainted with the most successful of our poli- 
ticians and professional celebrities." Abundance of evidence could be 
adduced to controvert the asseii;ion that there are open to the rich man's son 
paths which are denied the poor man's. One fact will instantly dispel this 
notion : the majority of our greatest judges rose from the ranks and never 
received a university education. These men were ever after characterized 
not only as the ablest lawyers, but as the most successful readers of man- 
kind. 

In our estimation the chief benefit that the universities and public schools 
afibrd consist in the advantage that students have of associating with the 
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BODS of the elite of Bociety ; bat much superior edacation can be obtuned 
at the " working colleges. So long, however, as human nature is bum&a 
nature there will be prejudices in favour of certain institutions ; for though 
a London or a Durham man maj be much abler than the Oxonian or tibe 
Cantab who may have obtained his degree by what in examination phrase- 
ologj is called the ''skin of his teeth," tne latter wUl probably be considered 
the better man. Tet it is only right we should state, that, although 
this prejudice will never entirely die out, many of the more acute members 
of society are beginning to pronounce their opinions in favour of the man 
and his actions, and not of " trivial points." And they are justified Id 
adopting this course,^-especia1ly when they see that '' perseverance is the 
prime quali^ in every pursuit." We could give innumerable illustratioDs 
of what we write ; one, however, must suffice. A story is told of a veiy 
eminent late chief justice, who, when just called to the bar, having pro- 
bably little or no apparent prospects of gaining an affluent position, desired 
to pay his addresses to the daughter of a wealthy city merchant and ship- 
owner. When the latter heard of it, he requested the young barrister to 
give him an explanation as to his ability to maintain his daughter in her 
accustomed sphere of life, especially as he intended to settle a large fbrtone 
upon her. The young barrister invited his — ^we think we are correct in 
stating — intended father-in-law to his chambers, where he propoeed to 
render him a full explanation as to his position. The meix^ant went 
according to appointment. ** Well," said he, ** what do you propose to 
show me ?" The other, with a wave of the hand, said, *^ These books ar« 
my fortune." '' What," said the merchant, in astonishment, ** they do not 
appear to be worth 20/.'* " No doubt," replied the young barrister, ** but 
by the grace of God, these books, and my head, I hope to amass as i&rge a 
fortune as you possess." However, after some diplomacy, the marriage was 
solemnized. But alas ! time changed their respective fortunes. The mer- 
chant lost ship after ship till he was reduced to almost a state of abject 
poverty, while his son-in-law won high honors and a large fortune. With 
a filial piety which deserves the highest commendation, the latter purchased 
a house for his father-in-law to live in, and allowed him 1,000/. a-year for 
life. When, at a subsequent date, they were discussine their wine after 
dinner, the Lord Chief Justice, for he had then attained that position, re- 
marked — no doubt with a kindness which characterized his almost unparal- 
leled conduct — " Now you see the triumph of perseverance and ability ov^ 
wealth. While I enjoyed good health nothing could deprive me of my 
abilities, but your gold has been treacherous to you." Moral. — Wealth is 
not infallible. We may also relate the fact that Lord Kenyon accidentally 
became acquainted with Dunning at a tavern or coffee-house in the vicinity 
of Temple Bar. Their common friend was Home Tooke, and the trio were 
in the habit of dining together in an eating-house near Chancery Lane at 
the rate of 7^d, per head. Dunning got the first start, and took a villa at 
Ealing, where Kenyon used to dine and sleep two or three times a-week, 
and, in return for his friend's hospitality, assisted in answering the cases he 
brought down. How beautiful must this friendship have ^n ! Better 
than much of the friendship that we see around us. Though these men 
might at the time have felt most acutely the pangs of semi-poverty, they 
were attending a most useful school. They were able, like the inimitable 
Charles Dickens, to read life in its true colors, and then, by means of their 
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superior abilities, and, above all, their indomitable perseverance, they emerged 
from obscurity to benefit, not only themselves, but more particularly their 
fellow-creatures, whose powers and wants they had had ample opportunity 
of studying. Hence these men were acquiring a knowledge of life and 
manners which are taught at no school. We frankly admit the difficulty 
that presents itself, to a person in a respectable sphere, in the way of learn- 
ing the small matters of this life;—- yet their importance cannot be too highly 
valued. Let the aspiring lawyer, however, attend a debating society where 
men of all grades fiock ; where he may be suddenly called upon to respond 
to the arguments of a man whom he has not known before. Let him not 
measure his talents with those whom he knows, for he would probably be 
able to anticipate to what extent he need exercise his powers. 

No words can describe the pleasures that accrue to those who make ^ood 
use of their time in storing their minds with a knowledge of those subjects 
for which they evince a taste. It is only reasonable that we should not ex- 
pect every man to excel in the same course. Faraday says, '* it is an ex- 
traordinary thing that a man, with a mind so wonderful that there is nothing 
to compare with it elsewhere in the known creation, should leave it to run 
wild in respect of its highest elements and qualities. He has a power of 
comparison and judgment, by which his final resolves, and all those acts of 
his material system which distinguish him from the brutes, are guided— shall 
he omit to educate and improve them when education can do much ? Is it 
towards the very principles and privileges that distinguish him above other 
creatures he should feel indifference ? Because the education is internal, it 
is not the less needful ; nor is it more the duty of a man that he should 
cause his child to be taught than that he should teach himself. Indolence 
may tempt him to neglect the self-examination and experience which form 
his school, and weariness may induce the evasion of the necessary practices; 
but surely a thought of the prize should suffice to stimulate him to the re- 
quisite exertion, and to those who reflect upon the many hours and days 
devoted by a lover of sweet sounds, to gain a moderate facility upon a mere 
mechanical instrument, it.ought to bring a blush of shame, if thev feel con- 
victed of neglecting the beautiful living instrument wherein play all the 
powers of the mind*'* 

( To be continued,) 



CHAPTER m. 

RHETORIC. 

Knowing there are few lawyers who do not take great interest in this 
branch of education, we published an article entitled ** How to become an 
Orator^ in the sixth number of this Magazine. The favor with whioh it 
was received and the unabated interest which this necessarily important 
subject causes, more particularly to the student who aims at attaining 
forensic distinction, induce us to refer to it again ; for we feel that it wiU 
admit of additional remarks. 

If it be true, as we are told, that eloquence at the bar has degenerated 
considerably even since the time of Erskine, it is time that our universities 
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and public schools should endeavour to cultivate an art which, there can be 
no doubt, tends to exalt a nation in the ejes of other coantriea. The 
orators of whom nations can boast appear as a rule more prominently in 
history than other men, for their ideas and rhetorical powers please not 
only the generation in which they live, but generation after generation who 
are proud to retain their speeches as models. We are told that Lord 
Denman studied the style of Demosthenes, and tliat Lord Broughim 
selected the speeches of many orators, both ancient and modern, for the 
purpose of acquiring a brilliant style. We know with what success their 
efforts were attended. A man may be distinguished for acumen and 
lucidity of style in the age in which he lives, but such qualifications might 
not afford any benefit to future generations —except, perhaps, if he embodies 
his opinions in a " great*' work. 

Some assert that oratory at the bar has not degenerated but that 
another style has succeeded that which prevailed thirty years ago. That 
may be so ; but has that style changed to suit the present ^ masters'* of the 
art ? We are inclined to answer in the affirmative. Now in giving this 
opinion we wish it to bo distinctly understood that we do not think the bar 
has degenerated in general learning and ability; on the contrary, barristers 
and even solicitors are more learned than they were thirty years ago, 
though few are distinguished for brilliant abilities —abilities which charm 
the outer world. 

Is it that in prosecuting his studies the student destroys his brilliancy? 
We all know that very often special pleaders and equity draughtsmen have 
poor oratorical powers, and that their style of conversation is of a very 
ordinary nature ; indeed, it appears to be an admitted fact that as a maa 
stores his mind with dry subjects, the fluency of his language diminisbee:. 
Of course men who do not possess the '< flowers of eloquence" select those 
branches of the profession most suited to their endowments. There are 
few qualifications which secure such genuine admiration as the power to 
speak fluently and eloquently. Due attention ought to be paid to Uie study 
of rhetoric as well as to otlier branches of education. The present s^le of 
conversation by no means develops one's powers in this respect. We say 
conversation, because before a man can become a great orator he must 
learn to speak fluently. As we have to give our attention to other matter?^ 
we conclude our article in this number with the opinion of the late Lord 
Lytton. He says, " Among the characteristics of English society there is 
one which cannot fail to be remarked as worthy of notice, and that is the 
* curious felicity' which distinguishes the tone of conversation. In most 
countries people of the higher stations preserve, with a certain degree of 
jealousy, the habit of clear and easy elegance in conversation. In France^ 
to talk the language well is still the indispensable accomplishment of a 
gentleman. Society preserves the happy diction and the graceful phrase 
which literature has stamped with its authority; and the court may be 
considered as the master of the ceremonies to the Muses ; in fact to catch 
the expressions of the court is in France to acquire elegance of style. But 
in England people, even in the best and most fastidious society, are not 
remarkable for cultivating the more pure or brilliant order of conversatioD, 
as the evidence of ton and the attribute of rank. They reject, it ia true, 
certain vulgarities of accent, provincial phrases, and glaring violations of 
granunar ; but the regular and polished smoothness of conversation, the 
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unpedantic and transparent preciseness of meaning, the happy choice, 
unpremeditated because habitual, of the most graceful phrases and polished 
idioms which the language affords — these, the natural care and province 
of a lettered court, are utterly unheeded by the circles of the English 
aristocracy." 

( To be continued.) 



CHAPTER JY. 

A 8U1CHABT OP THB LAW OF TOBT8— A BEVIKW.* 

Ws have always thought that ^hen a student commences to study a subject 
which admits of great elaboration he should, as a primary step, '' avoid all 
matters of detail and confine himself to broad principles." Mr. Underbill 
has adopted this method, and we think has evin(»d much discretion in doing 
so, especially as ** there is no English treatise on the law of torts, except 
that of Mr. Addison, which, however excellent as a digest and book of 
reference, is little fitted to students who desire to learn principles before 
entering into particulars." 

The work is divided into two parts. First, torts in general ; secondly, 
rules relating to particular torts. Under the former head the author 
classifies wrongs purely ex delicto, quasi torts, the measure of damages in 
actions of tort, &c ; under the latter, defamation, malicious prosecution, 
false imprisonment and malicious arrest, assault and battery, trespass 
to land and dispossession. Mr. Underbill clearly states the \aw under 
each section, and frequently cites cases in support of his remarks. We 
strongly recommend the manual to the notice of students of both branches 
of the profession. 



CHAPTER V. 

THK QUESTIONS ASKED AT THE PREUHINABT EXAMINATION HELD ON THE 

29th and 30th op octobeb, 1873, with the answers. 

I. English ComposiHou. 
Candidates were requested to write an essay or letter, not less than two 
pages in length, on one of the following subjects :— 
(1.) The seaside. 
(2.) The uses of uiger. 

(3.) Wit In what it consists and what end it serves. 
(4.^ " The age of chivalry is gone." 
(5.^ Sir Edwin Luidseer. 
(6.) " The child is father to the man." 
(7.) Tour own biography. 

* A Smnmary of the Law of Torts, or Wrongs independent of Contracts. By Arthar 
Underiiill, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister at Law. London: Bntterworths. 
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n. Englith Language. 

1. B«late the erents in Histoiy which have, directlj or indiiecUy, affected ihe iMjjiufe 
of this oonntiy. Point out the elements which hare tfaos enteted into the oompoatkad 
that langnage, and state approximately the pro^rtions which thej respectivclj amuDe. 

(1.) The Celts and Cimbri, at a period before authentic history comminces 
OYcrran and peopled Western Enropes and their language was the pazent of tiie 
modem Gaelic, Welsh, and Breton. 

(2.) At the beginning of the Christian Era, a large part of Britain wm qqd- 
quered by the Roman arms. 

(3.^ About 449 A.D. the first Saxon invasion took place, and by the middle of 
the nmth century a large part of England was under toe dominion of the Ao^ 
and Saxons, who had by that time merged into one people. 

(4.) Towards the end of the eighth century the Noraemen, who w«e psrth 
Swedes and Danes, but chiefly Norwegians, made a complete conquest of all dc 
district north of the Humber, and lying between the Irish and German SessL 

(6.) During the ninth and tenth centuries the Danes settled in cousiderabk 
numbers on the east coast of Enelaod and Scotland, and from 1003 AJ). to 
1041 A.D. Danish kings ruled over Uie whole of England. 

(6.) In 1066, the Norman con<^nest took place. The different elements whidi 
have thus entered into the composition of the English language are :— 
(i) Words of Celtic origin. 
(liS Words derived from the Latin language, 
(iii; Anglo-Saxon words, 
(iv) Words derived from the Norse languages. 

(v) Words derived from the Norman-French. Of these elements, An^ 
Saxon forms fths.; lAtin and French fths. ; and the remaining Us- 
guages together compose ith. 

2. Classify the English alphabrt aooordine to the oigans used in the ardcolatioii of the 
different sounds. What are the two essentifa features of a perfect alphabet^ and what in 
respect to these are the defects of the English alphabet? What expedient do we use tor 
remedyingthese defects? 

Classification according to the omns of roeech employed :— 

Labials Qahm, the lips), P, B, E, V, M. 

Dentals (dentes, the teeth), T, D, TH, S, Z, SH, CH. 

Linguak (lingua, the tongue), L, N, B. 

Palatals (palatum, the psOate), G, B, J. 

Gutturals (guttur, the throat), E; B, H. 
In a perfect alphabet (1) each simple sound should have a corresponding letter 
to represent it ; and (2) one sound diould not be represented by more than ooe 
letter. In respect to these two features the English alphabet is inconsistent, ancep- 
tain, erroneous, deficient and redundant The following are examples of the ex- 
pedients employed to remedy the defects of the alphabet :— 

(1) A' vowel is often suffixed to a word to lengthen the root vowel; as not,iiotr, 

bit, bite. 

(2) A consonant when not final is often doubled to show that the precediog 

vowel is short ; as carry, folly. 
{3) Final consonants are often doubled before a termination commendng with s 
vowel; as begin, beginning; run, running. 

3. Enumerate the parts of speech. What were prepositions originally? How do they 
help to supplement the alleged deficiences in English grammar ? 

There are nine parts of speech: — Article, ^oun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb^ 
Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction and Interjection. 

Prepositions were originally parts of nouns or verbs. They supply the place of 
case-endings, and mark the relation in which nouns stand to other words of the 
sentence. 

4. Specify the various ways of distinguishing the masculine and feminine in English. 
Discuss the origin of such forms as songttreaa, eewmttrezt, &c &c. 

There are three methods of distinguishing the masculine and feminine genden :— * 
(1) By a wholly different word ; va,^ uncle, aunt; boy, girl. (2) By diffeienoe 
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of tenDination ;— m«, ine ; withoat or with some other alteration of the mascQliiie : — 
ahhat^ abbesi; host, hoiteu; tigers tigress; h&ro^ heroine; landgrave, land- 
gravine, (3) Bj a prefix: — eoeh-vps^yr, manrwrrvoit, ^Jb-rabbit In sach 
words as songstreu, seamstress, there is a doable feminine termination, namely, 
the'Anglo-SiULon estre or ster, and the Norman -French ess, 

5. Acconnt for the italicized portions of the following words:— FarfAer, coa2d, pickaxe, 
faxAion, brethren, peat, alm«, ar^ (second pers. indie, of be). 

In farther the th is euphonic, inserted by the same process as the ) in a>^f oc ; 
ther is another comparative suffix. 

In could the I is inserted from a false analogy to rtonld and should. 

In pickaxe the latter part of the word is the A.-S. ax, closely connected with 
the Greek ayfvf^t (1 break), fat. «£«, whence a^in (hatchet). 

In fashion the sh represents the soft e of the Latin faeio (I form). 

In brethren the o of the singokr has been assimilated to the 7owd of the plnral 
termination. 

Peas is the regular plnral of pea, though the s is derived from the se in pease. 

Alms is the equivalent of the Saxon almesse. 

Art\& derived from the Anglo-Saxon ears, and the *'«'' has been changed to 
'*f for the sake of euphony. 

6. What is mood ? How many are there ? Define them. How does the infinitive 
differ from an ordinary noun ? 

Mood is a grammatical term (from the Latin modus, mode or manner), signify- 
ing the manner of expressing an action, i. e., the way in which we speak of it. 
There are four moods : ~ 

(1) The indicative, which states a fact or asks a question. 

(2) The impermUve, which commands or advises. 

(3) The sfAjunctive, which is used to show that one action is contingent 
upon some other. 

(4) The inftnitive, which expresses an action without reference to the 
agent or the time. 

The infinitive differs from an ordinary noun in these particulars: (1) It is 
capable of showing whether the action is complete, incomplete, intended, &c. 
(2) If the verb from which it is derived is active and transitive it takes an 
object. (8) It is used in the singular number only as being an abstract noUta. 

7. What is meant by gerunds ? How may they be distinguished from the inperfect 
participle and the indefinite infinitive. 

Two forms of the infinitive are known under the name of gerunds:^ 

(1) When the old in&iitive sufi9x an becomes ing (writing, A.-S. writan), 

(2) When the old infinitive suffix, and the dative-case ending -e, are lost; 
to write (A.-S. to writ-annre)*, as, He came to write = for writing. 

The form in in^ may be distinguished from the imperfect participle, because it 
is always either the street or obfeet of a verb. 

The form to fvrite may be distinguished from the iudefinite infinitive {to write), 
because it is a dative case and expresses a purpose. 

8. Distinguish between the origin and meaning of the two verbs own, the two verbs 
do, and the two verbs think. 

Own (concessive) is derived from A.-S. (agan). The fo is no part of the root 

Own (possessive) is derived from A.-S. (ah). The » is no part of the root, 
and the w has grown out of A.-S. h. 

In the sentence '* How do you dof* the first do is the auxiliary from A.-S. 
d6^JjBLtfaeere; the second do is from A.-S. dugan, thrive, prosper. 

In Anglo-Saxon there are two verbs: thenoan, think; and thincan, seem. 
The latter is ^erally used in the third person and in the expression *' me thinks" 
the construction is that of a dative case governed by an impersonal verb, and is 
equivalent to Lat mihi videtur. 
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9. What is a lentence ? What are mibardinate and eo-ordinate sentenon? The 
sobject Qsnally precedes the verb :— when does it follow it ? When is the snbjeet said 
to be enlarged or extended ? 

A sentence is the expression of a thonght in words. 

When a secondary or dependent sentenoe ia subjoined to a prindpal senteooe, 
it is caUed tubordinate. 

When two or more independent or subordinate sentences are oonnedted bj 
conjunctions, the? are called ohordinateM. 

The subject follows the Terb, 

(1) In interrogatiye sentences (where there is no intarrogatiTe pronoos): •>, 
" IIow many loaves hare ye ? ** 

(2) When the verb is in the imperative mood :~Oome we, go ye. 

(S) When a wish ia expressed :— " May vonr shadow never grow shorter." 

(4) When neither or nor, meaning " and not," precedes a verb: — ** Ye shall aot 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it." 

(5) When a conditional clause is introdnced, without the conjuncticn ** if :-> 

** Say what the use mere finer optics given. 
To inspect a mite — not comprehend the heaven." 

(6) When the adverb " there** (not an adverb of place) precedes the verb:— 

** There was a numerous host in the city.*' 

(7) When verbs like *' say,** &c., &c., are used as parts of a dialogue:— 

" Who,'* said he, " art thou.'* 

(8) When the predicate or completion of the predicate cornea fint for the nke 
of emphasis: — 

" Narrow it the way that leadeth unto life." 
" Silver and gold hare /none." 

(9) When an adverb or adverbial clause comes first: — 

" Here am /.** 

'* In this unhappy battle of Newbury 9va$ slain the Lord HUiUmd,** 
The subject is said to be enlarged or eatended, when it has qualifying words \a 
apposition to it, and these may be nouns, adjectives, pronouns, idverbfl^ c 
sentences. 

10. Explain the true use of than in comparative sentences: — <<More than me;" 
" More than I.**— Which is correct? 

Than is etymologically only another form of then. Such a sentenoe as "He 
. is greater than I,** means ** Ho is great, then I am great." 

" More than I** is correct, for than is a conjunction, and I is nominative to 
some verb understood ; but in such an example as '^ He loves John more dun 
mo'*'-fM is rightly in the objective cose as it follows the verb lave$ i 



HI. English History. 

1, Give an account of the Roman invasions of Britain. What are believed to be the 
modem nainea of the towns which under Roman rule were called as follows:— (a) Aqme 
Soils; (b) Camalodnnum ; (c) Isca Damnoniorum ; (d) Deva; (e) Eboracum ; (f) Doio- 
brivse ; (g) Venta Belgarum ; (h) Mancunium. 

See "Preliminary Examination Journal,*' No. VIII., for an aoooimt of &e 
Roman invasions of Britain. 

(a) Bath $ (b) Colchester ; (c) Exeter ; (d) Chester ; (e) York; (f) Rochester ; 
(g) Winchester;, (h) Manchester. 

2. Write a life of Alfred and Lanfranc respectivelv. 

Alfred the Great was the youngest son of Ethelwolf, king of the West Saxons, 
and was bom at Wantage, Berks, in 849. On the death of his brother EUiclred, 
he succeeded to the throne of England (871), in his twenty-second year, when his 
kingdom was a prey to domestic dissensions, and to the invasions of the Danes, who 
contmued to overrun the country until he defeated them at Ethandnne. Alfred 
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is described as one of the roost amiable men in private life, of a temper seitne and 
checrf ol, affable, kind, and not ayerse to society or innocent recreation. In 868, he 
married Klswitha, of the royal family of Mercia. He died October, 901 A.D., at 
Farringdon in Berkshire, and was bnried at Winchester. 

Laf^rane was bom at Pavia in 1005. He became prior of the Abbey of Bee, 
bnt in a short time was removed from Bee to the Abbey of St Stephen at Caen, in 
Normandy, and came oyer to England with William the Conqneror, who appointed 
him Archbishop of Canterbury. He bnilt the Cathedral. Died 1089. 

For further details, see " Preliminary Examination Jonmal," Nos. IX. and XI. 

3. Where, when, between whom respectively, and with what resolts were the following 
Ytiittlcs fonght:-'The Battle of the Standard, Stamford Bridge, Eveeham, Athenree, 
Brunanbnrg. 

The Battle of the Standard was fonght Angnst 22nd, 1138, in the reign of 
Stephen at Northallerton, in Yorkshire, between David I. of Scotland and the 
northern Barons nnder Thurston, Archbishop of York. David defeated. 

The Battle of Stamford Bridge was fought September 25th, 1066, at the place 
of that name on the Derwent, between Harold IL and his brother Tostig and 
Harold Hardrada, King of Norway. The Norwegians were totally routed and 
Tostig and Hardrada were slain. 

The Battle of Evesham (Worcestershire) was between Prince Edward, the eldest 
son of Henry III., and Simon de Montfort. Montfort was defeated and slain. 

The Battle of Athenree was foaght at that place, Ireland, between the English 
and Irish in the reign of Edward II., August, l.'n6. English victorious. 

The Battle of Bmnanburg was fought near Ford, Nt)rthamberland, in 937, 
between Athelstan and Anlaf, who was supported by au army of northmcn 
from Ireland, and Constantino IH., King of the Scots. The latter were defeated 
with very great slanghter. 

4. Give an account of English possessions in France; how and when they were respec- 
tively acquired and lost. 

In the reign of Henry II. the English acquired through various causes Anjon, 
Touraine, Guiennc, Poitou, Saintonge, Auvergne, PerigoiS, Angoumols, liroonsin, 
licsidcs Nantes, Toulouse and Brittany. The French invaded Normandy, Touraine 
and Maine in the reign of Kichard I., but afterwards suffered a defeat and with- 
drew from these provinces. John bein^ charged with the murder of his nephew 
Arthur the Frendi attacked his dominions in France and Normandy submitted ; 
the other ]>rovinces followed the example except Gaienne. Ultimately John 
agreed to give up all the country north of the Loire. By the Treaty of Bretigny 
(I860j Edward III. renounced all pretensions to the French throne and to Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Touraine and Maine, on condition of possessing Guienne, Poitou 
and Calais. In the reign of Henry VI. all the English possessions in France 
were lost except Calais, which was taken by the French in 1558 (Mary). 

For further particulars see <* Preliminary Examination Journal, No. IX., p. 
337." 

5. Give as full account as yon can of the following :~Magna Charta, the Provisions 
of Oxford, the Good Parliament. What was the origin of the phrase *' Nolumus leges 
AngliiB mutari V* 

For particulars of the Provisions of Oxford and Magna Charta, see ''Pre- 
liminary Examination Journal," Nos. V. and VIH. respectively. 

The Good Parliament, held in the reign of Edward III., 1376, with Peter De La 
Mare as its leader (supposed to have been the first Speaker), impeached Lords 
Latimer and Neville and four merchants for persuading the King to remove the 
staple or market from Calais, and for lending him money at nsnrions interest 
This is the first instance of impeachment on record. This Parliament also passed 
an ordinance of banishment and confiscation against Alice Ferrers, the king's 
mistress. This gave displeasure, and De La Mare was impriscmed, and ttie 
ordinance against Alice Perrers was repealed. 

** Nolumus leges Aneliin mutari." — ^This phrase originated in 1236, when the 
barons, under Henry iH., held a parliament (23rd January) at Merton Abbey, and 
enacted the provisions of Merton, the most ancient laws next after Magna Charta. 
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An attempt then made to introdaoe a bill to legitimate bastard children by the 
flabaeanent marriage of the parents failed, and led to the answer of the btnms 
assemoled, "Nolumns leges Anglin mntari" (We will not have the lam of 
England changed). 

6. Write a life of Richard II. 

Richard IL was bom at Bordeaux in Febmary, 1366. His father died m 1376, 
and he was created Prince of Wales; sncceeding his grandfather, Edward IIL, on 
the throne, 22nd Jnne, 1377. During his minority the goTemment was canied on 
by a council of reeencj. Richard showed no small courage and presence of mind 
on the outbreak dr the insurrection proToked b^ the poll-tax ; meeting the insor- 
gents with their leader, Wat the Tyler, in Smithfield, and persuading them, by 
promises of full charters of freedom, to quit the city. Their chief, how6Ter« wis 
killed, and they were soon dispersed by military force. Before t^e montii (June, 
1381) ended, the king revokea the charters, had the insurgents tried, and abont 
1,600 of them put to death. War was going on with Fnmce^ and the Lollards 
were rinng into importance enoueh to be persecuted. In 1382, Richard married 
the Princees Anne of Bohemia. On the departure of the Duke of Lancaster for 
Spain, in 1386, the king was deprived of power by a council of regency, with 
Gloucester at its head ; which, however, was declared by the judges to be illegal 
The king assumed the government in May, 1389, made William of Wykelum 
chancellor, and drove from the court the Duke of Gloucester and Ms adherents. 
The queen died in 1394, and the same year Richard visited Ireland. In 1396, he 
married Isabella of France, then only seven years of age, and the French war was 
ended br a truce' for twenty-five years. The famous quarrel between the Dukes 
of Hereford and Norfolk took place in 1398, when both were banished by the king. 
After the death of Lancaster, in the following year, Hereford returned, piofeeeedly 
to claim his estates which had been seized by Richard ; he was joined by thePerdes 
and other nobles, and on Richard's return from Ireland, made him prisoner at 
Flint, August 20th, and compelled him to resign the crown. Richard was sent to 
the Tower, then to Pomfret Castle, where he is said to have been murdered. Bat 
nothing is certainly known of his end, and there ate strong grounds for believmg 
that he soon escaped^from Pomfret and lived in Scotland till 1417 or 1419I. 

7.' Sketch the rise and progreas of the Reformation in England. 

For full account see " Preliminary Examination Journal," No. IIL p. 89. 

8. How did Heniy YIIL by his will devise the Crown, and who were, in fact, his 
successors ? State what you know of Arabella Stuart 

Heniy VIII. devised the Crown to the heir of his sister Mary, Duchess d 
Suffolk ; though the descendants of his elder dster Margaret were entitled to 
succeed. 

For life of Arabella Stuart, see "Preliminary Examination Journal," Na XL, 
p. 418. 

9* Write a life of Oliver Cromwell. 

See *< Preliminary Examination Journal," No. IX, p. 338. 

10. Give the substance of the following enactments: — The Bill of Ri^^ts; The 
Mutiny Act ; The Habeas Corpus Act ; The Catholic Emancipation BillTxlie Royal 
Marriage Act. 

The BUI of Rigktt embodied and confirmed the provisions of the Declaration 
of Rights presented to Wilb'am III. in 1689. It consisted of three parts : (1 ) A 
recital of the arbitrary acts committed by James IL; (2) A dedaration ^at such 
acts were illegal; (3) A resolution that the throne should be filled by William 
and Mary. 

The Mutiny Act was first passed in 1689 and provided for the existence of a 
standing army on the ground of its being necessary for the safety of the kingdom, 
the defence of our dominions and the preservation of the balance of power in 
Europe ; and further, the act provided for the government of an armed force by 
giving power to a court-martial to punish miutary offences. It is now enacted 
annually. 
The Habeas Cm-put Act was passed (1679) in the reign of Charloe H. ; by this 
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act it is prohibited to send anyone beyond the aeas; no jodge, under seTere 
penalties, must refuse to any prisoner a writ of habea* oorput; every prisoner 
must be indicted the first term after his commitment and bronght to tnal in the 
sobsequent term ; and no man, after being enlarged by order of conrt, can be 
recommitted for the same offence, on penalty of 5^^ 

The Catholie Enianeipation Bill, passed in 1829, abolished the disabilities nnder 
which the Roman Catholics labored, and thns admitted them to eqnid riehts. 
Certain exceptional danses disqualified them from holding the office of brd- 
lieatenant, of lord chancellor, or keeper of the great seal, from appointments in 
Protestant nniyendties, &c. 

The Royal Marriage Act, passed in 1772, enacted that the descendants of 
Geoige n. (except those of prmcesses married into foreign families) should not 
many while nnder the age of twenty-five without the consent of the king, or above 
that age, without the consent of parliament 

11. Sketch the rise and progress of English rale in India. 

On 31st December, 1600, a charter was granted to a company of London 
merchants for exclusive trade to the East Ladies. Sir Thomas Hoe, the first 
ambassador, was sent to India in 1616. Madras was a presidency in 1652. 
Bombay was acquired by Charles II. on his marriace with Catnerine of Braganza. 
Aroot was taken by Give in 1 751. Clive also completely defeated Surajidi Dowlah 
at Flassey, 24th June, 1757. The French settlement of Chandemagore was 
immediately afterwards captured by Clive, and Enfflish suprenuusy established 
throughout India in 1757, — since which time the £iglish have conouered and 
annexed many neighboaring states. On September, 1st, 1S68, the East. India 
Company was abolished, and in November of that year, the Queen was proclaimed 
throughout India, and Lord Canning appointed first viceroy. 

12. Name, with dates, and give some account of the principal battles and sieges during 
Ike Peninsular War. 

Assare, September 28rd, 1808; Vimiera, Auffust 21st, 1806; Douro, May 12th, 
1809; Taiavera, July 27th, 1809; Badaioz,April 7th, 1812; Salamanca, July 22nd, 
1812; Vittoria, June 21st, 1813; Orthez, February 27th, 1814; Toulouse, 
April 10th, 1814; Qnatre Bras, June 16th, 1815; Waterloo^ June 18th, 1815 A.D. 



IV. Geography of Europe and of the British Isles. 

1. Mention some of the facts from which we are led to infer the shape of the earth. 
Explain the terms equator, parallels of latitude, meridian. 

(1) Vessehi can sail round it and return to the place from which they start 
(2) When a ship sails from us, the lower parts first disappear. When a ship ap- 
proaches, the topmasts aro always seen berore the hull. (3) The snn does not give 
light to all the surface of the earth at once, but only to a part. (4) The pole-star 
appears higher and higher in the heavens the farther we go north, and smks in the 
same proportion as we go south. (5) In eclipses of the moon, the earth's shadow 
has always a circular edge. 

E^mator is a great circle of the sphere equally distant from the two poles of the 
world, which it divides into two 0(}ual parts called hemispheres. 

ParalleU ef latitude are imaginary circles drawn round the globe in a direction 
parallel to the equator. 

Meridian {meridie9 midday,) is an imaginary line which passes through the 
poles, from any point or place named. 

2. What are the boundaries of Europe ? What is the length of its coast line ? Name 
its principal seas. What rirers flow into the Baltic ? 

Europe is bounded on the north by the Artie Ocean ; on the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean; on the south by the Straits of Gibraltar, the Mediterranean Sea, the Black 
Sea and the chain of Mount Caucasus; on the east by the River Ural and the 
range of the Ursl Mountains. 

'Die coast line of Europe is above 20,000 miles. 
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Its principal seas are:— The WliHe Sea, North Sea, Battle Sea, Iriah 8ea, 
Mediterranean Sea, Tjrrlienian Sea, Ionian Sea, Adriatic Sea, JE^ean Sea, Sea 
of Mamora, Black Sea and Sea of Acor. 

The following riTen flow into the Baltic Sea:— Nera, Sonthem DwinayKiemen, 
Vistula, Oder, Tomea, Lolea, Fitea, Umea, Indals, DaL 

3. Of what counties are Oakham, Reading, Salisbmy and Chichester the capitals? 
Name the capitals of Anglesea, Merionethshire and Glamorganshire. 

Oakham Rntlandshire. 

Reading Berkshire. 

SaliKbary Wiltshire. 

Chichester Sussex. 

Anglcsea Beaumaris. 

Merionethshire Dolgellj. 

Glamorgan Cardiff. 



There are three riven Atoo in England. Into what does each empty itself? 

The Upper Avon rises near Na^eby and flows into the Severn at Tewkeabnrr; 
the Lower Avon flows through Gloucester, Wilts and Somerset and flows into the 
Bristol Channel; the Ilamphire Avon rises near Devizes and flows through Wilts 
and Hants into the Engliw Channel. 

There are two other riven of the same name in the counties Monmoath and 
Glamorgan. 



5. What separates the Highlands of Scotland from the Lowlands, and how many 
counties are in each division? 

The division is marked bj a broad plain called Strathmore, which stretrhes 
across the island, in the direction of £. to S.W., from near Stoneharen to Dam- 
barton. Twent7K)ne of the counties are comprised within the Lowlands; twelve 
in the Highlands, though some of these are not entirely so. 



6. In what departments are Bayeux, Chartres, Orleans, Toulouse, Troycs, Poit-tiers? 
Give a general description of the surface of France. What are its principal prodactioos? 

Baycux .. .. Cavados. 

Chartres .. .. £ure-et-Loire. 

Orieans •• •. Loiret. 

Toulouse .. .. Hante-Garonne. 

Troyes .. .. Anbe. 

Poictien .. .. Vienne. 
Franco is in general a level country; but it is mountainoas on some parts of 
its border-line, and is hilly in portions of the interior towards the centre and east. 
The Alps divide France (in the south-east) from Italy, and rise above the snow 
line. Mont Pelvoux, one of the highest points of the Alps, is within the Frracli 
border. Mont Viso and Mont Gendvre are on the frontier-line of France and 
Sardinia. The chains of Mount Jura, less elevated than the Alps, extend along 
the border of France and Switzerland. The Pyrenees form the border between 
France and Spain. The Pic du Midi is within the French border. A long chain 
of hills, only moderately elevated, stretches through the east of France in 
the direction of south-west and north-east. Thesis hills are called the Cevennes 
in the southern division and the Yosges further to the north. With these excep- 
tions France has a level or merely undulating surface. In the south-west eomer 
of the country, between the Lower Garonne and the base of the Pyrenees^ tfa^re 
is a remarkable tract known as the Landes, which is a flat sandy waste, Uned by 
sand-hiUs alon^ the coast, and backed by pine forests towards the interior. 

The productions are coal, iron, copper, lead, silver, antimony, sulphur, aalphate 
of iron, salt, stone, marble, slate and mineral waten. 
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7. Deflc-ribe from aonrce to month the contBe of the following risers:— The Garonne, 
the Rhine, the Gaadalqniver. 

The Garonne rises in the Pyren^ in the Val d'Aran, on the confines of Spain, 
enters France near the village of Font-da-Boi» and passes in the departments H. 
Garonne, St. Beat, Montrejeau St. Martory and Caa^res, where its natural navi- 
^tion commences ; Carbonne, Muret, Tonloose, near which it is joined by the 
Canal dn Midi. It then passes in the departments Langon, Bordeanz and Blaye, 
where it loses its name and assumes that of the Gironde, which it receives at its 
junction, with the Dordo^e at Bee d'Ambez. 

The Rhine is formed m Switzerland by the union of two small streams, the 
Hinter and Vorder Rhein. The united stream flows generally north, past Meyen- 
feld, and enters the lake of Constance; at Stein, it quits the lake of Untersee at its 
western extremity, flows west past Schaffhauscn and Hanffenbnrg, separating Swit- 
zerland and Baden. At Basle it turns north, and flows past Alt Breisach, Stras- 
bourg and Speyer to Mannheim, where it receives the Neckar. From Worms to 
Mayenceit traverses Hessen. At Maycnce it receives the Main, and flows west to 
Bingen, where it turns to the north-west, passing Coblentz, Bonn, Cologne and 
Ditsseldorf, Wesel and Emmerich, where its course is a^n^in westerly till entering 
the Netherlands; it reaches the North Sea by several branches, having a delta 
larger than that of any other European river. 

The Quadalquiver rises in the Sierra Cazorla, Andalusia, Spain, 16° south-east 
of Ubeda, and flows south-west past Andnjar, Cordova and Seville, and enters the 
Atlantic 18 miles north of Cadiz. 

8. Describe and illustrate by a map the mountain system of Italy. 

The principal mountains are the Alps, which encircle the north of Italy, forming 
its frontier on the side of France, Switeerland and Germany. All the higher 
portions of the Alps are covered with unmelting snow. Mont Blanc is on the 
Dorder line of Piedmont and Savoy. The Apennines, which arc much less ele- 
vated than the Alps, run through the length of the Italian peninsula— branching 
off from the Alps near the head of the Gmf of G^oa. Mount Vesuvius is on the 
west side of Italy, near the shores of the Bay of Naples. 

9. Draw a map of Switzerland. Name the six highest mountains. 

Switzerland is divided into twenty-two Cantons, which, with the principal town 
of each, should have been inserted in the map; also the principal lakes in Geneva, 
Brienz, Thnn, Nench&tel, Bienne, Lucerne, Zug, Ziiricn, Wallcnstadt and Con- 
stance; and the principal rivers, the Rhine, Rhone, Aar, Reuss, limrant, Ticino 
and Inn. The principal mountains are the Pennine Alps, Helvetian or Lcf routine 
Alps, Bernese Alps, Mount Jura. 

The six highest peaks are:— Monte Rosa, 15,208 feet; Cervin or Matterhorn, 
14,837; Finsteraarhom, 14,000; Jungfrau, 13,718; Schreckhom, 13,492; Titlis, 
11,414. 

10. Describe accurately the sites of the following places: — The Giant's Causeway, 
The Isle of Portland, Staifa, Solway Firth, Trondheim', Nimegnen, Ston, Cartagena, 
Spires, Dingle Bay, Altona, Liibeck, The Medip Hills. 

The Giant's Causeway in the north of Antrim, Ireland, west of Bengore Head. 

The Isle of Portland in Dorset extending into the English Channel. 

Staffa, a small island of the Inner Hebrides, County Argyle, Scotland. 

Solway I%rth north-east of the Irish Sea between I^gland and Scotland, 
having south and east Cumberland, and north Kirkcudbright and Dumfries. 

Trwidheim on the west of Norw^, at the mouth of the Nid. 

Nimeguen in the Netherlands, Province Gelderland, on the left bank of the 
Waal. 

iSUm— ci4)ital of Canton Valais, near the Rhdne, 60 miles south of Berne. 

Cartayena on the west of Spain, on a bay of the Mediterranean and 27 miles 
sonth-east of Murcia. 

^rf«— capital of Bbenish Bavaria ^n the Rhine, at the influx of the Speyer- 
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Dii^fo^ay on the wBslcoart of K«iy, Ireland. ^ ^ , ^^ ^^ ,. . . 

Au!na in the Doehj of Holatein on the right bank of the Elbe, adjomiog 
Hambnre on the west. . 

Liibeek—CMigitaX of a small territory enclosed by Holsfcein and Lanenhorg en 
the Trave, 10 miles from its month. 

The JUedip HUU are in Somersetshire. 



V. Arithmetie. 
1 Write down in fignres the following numbers:— Ninety-seven millions eight hondred 
thoosand eight hundred and eight, eight millions and four, eleven millions fonr hondred 
and seventy, nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand and nine, rix billions sixteen mil- 
lions and s«. 

97,800,808 

8,000,004 

11,000,470 

999,009 

6,000,016,000,006 

2. What is meant by scales of notation? Write down 4,285,421 in the aeptmary 

Scales of notation are the variations on which the systems of notation are 
founded. 

7)4,236,421 




51,000,111. Am. 

3. Describe and illustrate by examples the different modes of proring the first foor 
mles of arithmetic respectively, ^ ^ .v ^ > s* 

1. By adding in addition the columns first upwards and then downwards; if 
the result be the same, the operation in each case will in all probability have been 
correctly performed. Or by subtracting any Ihie from the addition and addine the 
romaining lines in the sum, and if this total is the same as the previous total the 
answer is invariably correct ^ .^ ,.. .^ , 

2. The results in subtraction may be proved by addmg the less number to the 
difference or remainder; if this sum equals the larger number, the results obtained 
by the subtraction may be presumed to be correct; thus:— 

' 1,234,567 

124.648 



Bemainder 1,109,919 



Proof .. 1,284,667 
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8. Mnltiplicatioii may be proved bj using the maltipUcand as multiplier and 
the mnltblier as multiplicand; if the product thns obtained be the same as the 
product round at first, the results are probably correct. Another proof is by 
casting out the nines; thus: — Divide the addition of the figures in the multipli- 
cand by 9 and Bet down the remainder; do the same with the multiplier and divide 
the product of the two remainders by 9; then diyide the addition of the product 
of the multiplicand and multiplier by 9, and if the remainder be the same as the 
prerions remainder, the product will invariably be correct. Thus:— 
84567 == 26 -r 9 » 2 and 7 remainder 
1234 = 10-r9=l„l „ 



138268 7 proof 

103701 •* 

69134 
34567 



42665678 »4d-r9»>4and7 proof. 

4. The truth in all results in division may be proved by multiplying the quotient 
with the divisor and the remainder to the quotient; thus:— 
123)66789(461 461 quotient 

492 123 divisor 



768 


1383 


788 


922 




461 


209 
123 




56703 





86 remainder 


86 




56789 dividend. 



4. The Grand*Hotel at Brighton makes up 300 beds. Every Saturday and Sunday 
in a year of 62 weeks the beds are all taken; every Monday 4 are empty; every Tues- 
day \; Wednesday |; Thursday ^; Friday ^. Supposing beds average 5«. 6d. each per 
nigh^ what sum do they realise in the year? 



^of 800» 
4 of 800 = 
i of 800 = 
I of 300 = 
T^of 800 = 





Knmber of 




Beds taken. 




300 




300 


150 


.-. 160 


100 


.-.200 


60. 


.-.240 


50. 


-.260 


25 


.-.275 



1.716 



. • . 1715 X 62 = 89,180 beds taken in one year, 
and 89,180 x 6#. 6rf. = £24,524 : 10*. Atu, 

5. Two dial hands turn upon the same center— one revolves in 12 hours, the other in 
1 8 hours. In how long will one have gained a complete revolution upon the other? 

As the first revolves in 12 hours and the second in 18 hours, the first hand will 

fain half a circle while the other hand revolves only one circle; therefore in 86 
ours, or two revolutions of the second hand, the first will gain a complete circle. 

6. The average weight of 69 persons is 11 stone, of 70 persons 11 stone lib. What 
is the weight of the 70th? 

if the average weight of 69 persons is 11 stone, and of 70, 11 stone lib., then 
it is evident tiie 70th person must weigh 11 stone -f- 701bs., or 16 stone, ^im. 
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7. A dock giOiiB a miante ft a«r. If itisntrigUftt 12o'ekick fto-diqr««lttiinnbe 
llio ftonMt line wImb ifc wiinti to 18 o'eloek tcHiioRov? 

Wben Hm dock mdicitM 94 hours 1 mi&iiteb tiie coneek time » 84 faDan: 



84 boon 1 milk 
60 



84hoiin 
60 



94hoan«B 



1,441 

24X1,440 
1441 



1»440 
= 88 boon 59|^ min. Am, 



8. If kdgbgB be let at 13«. &!. per week, what wiU the demand amooat to for S73 
dft^r 

One week = 7 dajB. 

= a. MB : Ifll. 4fl. ^lu. 

9. If ft man ipendB £152 : IQi. a week, what most be hia dailj income tliat in fifteca 
jean be may lay by £7,522 : IQi. ? 

A i. d. 
£152 : 10a -^ 7 days =r 21 15 8f one day's ezpenaea 



15 yean b 5,475 days. 
£7,522 : lOi. -f- 5,475 days ; 



^ I 7 6H 
£28 8 2Hf Am. 



VI. ElemtfUary Knowledge of Latin. 
L Giye the gemUioe plural of the following sabstanliTesi-^aotf^r, rete^ hie9k$yewrrv, 
Jlumen,palui,Jui, car, career^ humSfpetf peam, eamitf »ervu$, and the aeeumtkt 
Hn^ular of iuuii, earo, wppellew, lae, 

Qe%. pl.:'-%ocamnim\ ledmn; biems (hmmi^ genU^ j^lnraQ; cnmniB; 
flnminnm ; palndnm or -inm ; jniiom; oordiom; caroernm ; Inoonun; pedoD; 
pecos (n.), peoorom ; pecos (f.), pecndom; eannm; serromm. Aee, tmg. .-^f 
camem; sappellectilein^lac 

2. Decline through all cases, and both nnmbers, idem, it, and Ute. 





Singular. 








PlmraL 






K. 


F. 


N. 




M. 


F. 


N. 


N. 


idem 


eadem 


idem 


N. 


Udem 


endem 


eadem 


G. 


ejnsdem 
odem 




-.x 


G. 


eorandem 


eanmdem 




D. 


»- 


•~ 


D. 


iisdem 


— 


m^ 


Ac eondnm 


eandem 


idem 


Ac. 


eosdem 


easdem 


^^Awn 


Ah. 


eodem 


mdiBpn 


eodem 


Ab. iisdem 


— 


— 


N. 


is 


ea 


id 


N. 


eomm 


m 


en 


G. 


ejus 


^ 


«. 


G. 


«mmi 


j><»imi 


D. 


d 


— 


— 


D. 


iis 
ds 


— 


— 


Ac. 


enm 


eam 


id 


Ao. 


eoa 


eas 


ea 


Ab. 


eo 


~ 


eo 


Ab 


ds) 


— 


— 


N. 


iate 


ista 


istnd 


N. 


isti 


ist» 


iate 


G. 


istins 


— 


.. 


G. 


istonun 


istpnutt 


ialiaiiin 


D. 


isti 


— 


_ 


D. 


utia 




_ 


Ac. 


istam 


istam 


istod 


Al». istos 


istM 


iala 


Ab. 


isto 


ista 


isto 


Ab, 


istis 


/-^ 


f .— 
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3. Write down the saperlatiTos of tlia foQowing adjeetiyes i-^Malediout^ parvuif 
n&qMdm, dices, vehu, 

MAledicentudmos; mlniiiitis ; naqiiiitfritnns ; diTitiBamiu or ditiflnmiu; Toter- 
rimiu. 



4. Write down the first pezson of the present and imperfect snbjnnetiTe actire of 
coMte, terreOf trako, eo, volo,pa$sum,/&ro,fio, tpondeo, dUoo, 

Cantem; terream; traham; earn; Telim; poasim; forams fiam; spondeam; 
discam. 

Imperfect, 

Cantaiem; tenerem; traherem; irem; veUem; possem; ferrem; fieiem; 
spondeiem; discerem. 



5. Write down the perfect and snpine of veneo^ prodeo^ desino, pergo, cooBido, oon- 
edndo^ intelligo,' promo, faUa 

Perfect. 
Yeairi or Tenii; prodiri or prodii; desiri or desii ; perrexi} coosedl ; conscidi ; 
intellezi; promd; fefellL 

Supine, 
Venitnm; nroditom; desitom; perxectnm; oonsessom; conBdflsnm; inteUectmn; 
pfomtnm; faianm. 



6. Distinguish between the two rerbs appeUo; the two edo \ the two eelo; the two 
edueo\ the two d%eo» 

Preeent. 

Appellor 

appeUo, 

edo, 

edo, 

colo^ 

oolo, 

ednco^ 

edaoo, 

dioo^ 

dico, 

7. Compoond the following verbs with the prepositions specified :—Mf^, ^radior, 
kabeo, eedeo, saUo, with in ; patiorffaeio^ teneo, with per ; age, emoy eedeo, with ad. 

Indpio; ingredior; inhibeo; insideo; insolta Perpetiori perfieio; pertineo. 
Adigo; adimo; assideo. 

8. Tnmslate the following into English :— 

( 1) Snsdpienda bella snnt ob eam cansam, nt sme injuria in pace rivator. 
(2.) Difficile dictn est ntmm hostes magis Pompeii rirtntem pngnantes timnerint, an 
mansnetodinem victi dilexerint. 

(3) Esse oportet nt liTas, non yivere nt edas. 

(4) Ante aenectntem coraTi nt bene viTerem, in senectnte nt bene moriar. 

(\) Wars flhonld be undertaken for this reason, that men may lire without 
molestation in time of peace. 

(8) It ie difficult to say whether his enemies felt more fear whilst fighting from 
Pompei^s Talonr, or ailectiao when vanqaished from his clemency. 

(8) xou should eat to live, not lire to eat 

(4) Before old age came on my care was to live properiy ; in old age it is to die 
property. , 
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Perfeet. 




•ppdla^ 


Icalltos 


se* 


I drive to; 
I publish} 


edi. 


I eat; 


eolvi. 


I take pains about; 


oolayi, 


I strain; 


edn3d. 


I lead out; 


educavi. 


I rear; 




IteU; 


dicavi. 


Idedicate. 
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Yn. French Language. 

1. Give the plnral of R^gal, 8erail, clon, 6gal, g€n€nl, bijoo. 

Regals, ISenils, cloos, egaox, g^n^ruiz, bijoux. 

2. When a compoand word ie composed in French of two sabstantires, joined b; a 
preposition, which takes the plnral ? 

The first enbetantive : £z. Das pommes de tenre. 

3. State what yon know abont " meme." 

" Mcmo^' iB declinable when it means the '< same," as : Les memes kis. Bfi 
indeclinable when it means ** even." Ex. Toat citoyen doit obeir aux lois, lotst 
injnstes. For further information, see "Preliminary Examination Joonol' 
No.n. 

4. What is the different meaning of *' parler mal '* and ** mal parler" ? 

'* Parler mal," when yon speak incorrectly; ** Mal parier," when jod spokS 
of anyone. 

B. Give the English of " Allcz Tons promener; vonsn^ayez que faire icL" **Doiinar^B 
nne poigneo de main ; il a fait son debnt." 

Go abont yonr business; yon have no business here. Shake hands vith bis. 
he made his first appearance (his debut). 

6. Give the infinitiTe of fant, yaudrai, tint, d&, yenont, naqnii. 
Falloir, yalloir, tenir, devoir, voir, naitre. 

Traiulate ifUo French. 

England is the southern and Scotland the northern part of the celebrated isUo^ 
Great Britain. England is greatly larger than Scotland, and the land is mndi n<^ 
and produces better crops. There are also a great many more men in England, and botb 
the gentlemen and the country people are more wealthy, and they have better food u^ 
clothing than those in Scotland. The towns are also much more nnmeroQS and ib/» 
populous. — Walter Scott. 

L'Angleterre est la partie m^ridionale et PEcosse la partie septentriooile de 
rile celdbra, appelto la Grande-Bretagne. L'Angleterre eat beauconp plus gnsi^ 
que I'Ecosse ; le sol y est bien plus fertile ; aussi la recolte y eatnelle meilkore. H 
y a aussi beauconp plus d'hommes en Angleterre ; les citoyens et les paysi&s j 
sont plus opulents, mieux nourris ct mieux vctus que ceux d'EcoBse: ks Tilles J 
Bont ^galement plus nombreuses et mieux peuplees. 
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CHAPTER VL 

RBVIBW OF THE OGTOBEB (1873) PRELIHINABT EXAMINATION FOB 80LI- 
CITOBS, AND SUGGESTIONS AS TO PREPARATION FOB THE NEXT. 

IIavino for some considerable time reyiewed each paper set at the yarioiiB examinations, 
we shall make only general remarks on the present occasion. There can be no donbt that 
the papers this time are rather more difflcnit than those which ha?e been set at the last 
four or five examinations; and it seems that the examiners think they most not be back- 
ward in so advanced an age — and that as the systems of education are becoming more 
complete^ they most raise the standard of the examination. Students ought not to com- 
plain, for since many men have brought the ** art" of learning to great perfection, their 
powers will enable them to elucidate points which their progenitors regiuded as *' unsnr- 
raountable barriers." But though we are told that education fifty jreais ago was in a 
somewhat weak state, there were quite as many able and learned men m every profession 
as there are at the present day I 

The examiners endeavour, with considerable tact, to preserve the style of the examina- 
tion, and this is a proof that it is effectual in ascertaining the proficiency of the candidates. 
Some of the questions, however, present innumerable difficulties to those who have re- 
ceived but a general education, wnile the specially-prepared men, of course, characterize 
the ordeal as a farce. 

We intended appending some suggestions as to preparation for the next February 
examination; but on consideration we think that one or two remarks ought to be sufiBdent, 
first, because we have dealt at great length on almost every point in previous numbers of 
this Magazine; and, secondly, bocause we feel somewhat fatigued after taking so many 
classes and writing so much in a few hours. We are even writing at a time when many 
hundreds of thousands are, or ought to be, relieving themselves from the toils of the day. 
Well, we strongly advise intending candidates, whatever they may do, to direct their 
attention to the salient features of a subject and not to waste their tiine in studying 
details — which they may do, however, when they have gained a clear view of a point. 
First plan and lay out tno garden and then plant the choice exotics and lovely flowers. 
This is a simile which may easily be apprceiated. 

It would indeed be a waste of time to repeat in every number of this Magazine the 
snggestions which we have already made as to the preparation for this ordeal; and we 
therefore take the opportunity of remarking that any back number may be obtained of 
our publishers, for we always take care to print enough copies to supply, not only the 
immediate demands, but those which may be made from time to time. 

We can only say, in conclusion, that we shall at all times be most happy to answer any 
''moot" points, and that those students who may feel inclined to join our classes shaU 
receive our earnest attention. We believe that the success which has for years past 
attended our pupils is too well known to need comment — hence we are saved the rather 
distasteful proceeding of resorting to egotism; but we may perhaps remark that we think, 
with no small amount of pride, of the many kind friends we have made throughout 
England and Wales. . 



CHAPTER Vn. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

•«• The EditiMr will bealad to reeeire communications /w»* ttudents and others. 
They mngt be addressed "Care of the Publishers," and will, in every instance, 
receive the attention they merit, 

£. M. T. (Wakefield).— The lines originally appeared in Chambers' Journal 
Enqxhreb (Taunton).— The Examiners have not yet selected the *< authors" for 
October, 1874. 
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Lbx (Plymooth).-— •'BMpeeta Oompnti Yioe-Comitu Habendo" wm a writ £ar 
reipiting a sberiiTB aooonnt, directed to Ihe treamw and barooB of tbe EzehfiqiME. 

B. A. (Oxford).— See Prelim. Ex. J. No. HL 

W. B. G. (Maqwth).— See l£attlii«*s Greek Gtammar, p. 81. 

Abtiolkd Clerk (York).— Haynes's OaUinei of Eqidly is wbrtifaitod for Smiih'i 



Bl B. L. (Holyhead).— Yoa wiU lee all these pointi fbUy explained in Nos. L andlY. 

Student (Wincherter).— It is imposdble without examining yon to fam aa opinioQ 
as to yonr general proficient* 

ViATOB.---Azchbi8hopTenisQB was translated from Lfaiooln. He died December 14th, 
1715. 

T. K. (Bristol).— The work entitled « Icon BasOike" (iliuiv Bm^OuMk, Ungfy imafe\ 
which is said br Lord Shaftesbury { Charaeterittioi^ i. 198) to hare contribated m 
obtaining for Cnarles L the titles of ssint and martyr, was no doobt writton bj 
Dr. Gaoden, who in the reign of CSiarles IL reoeiyed flnt the bishopric of Szeter and 
afterwards that of Worcester. 

Flsub (Darham).— Yon should always endearoor to i 
" Yes" snd *<No" with an exphmation, for the Examiners i 
what onr pnpils call—** shots." 

Akzious (WhitehaTen). — Bearing in mind what yon say, we adTise yon to aeieci 
" Latin." 

HiBTOBicuB.— When Lord Townshend was dismissed from his post of Secre tar y of 
State by George L, General Staahc^ was app(»nted in his place. 

M. W. (LiTerpool).— The same importance is attached to each sub 
adTise yon to direct yonr attention to tnooe in which yon are meet ( 

L. C. (Newton Abbot).—!. You cannot nse a better work. 2. We diall diartly 
publish an Index to all the numbers. 

D. H. J. (Usk).— We csn only say " the book will do yoa no harm." 



PEELIMINABT EXAMINATIONS 

Fob SouorroBfl^ fob thb Bab, and thb Collbob of SuBOBOKa 

The Author of ** The Student's Guide," and Editor of " The PrelhninaiT Bxaminatioa 
Journal and Student's laterazy Maganne " (formerly of King's College, London), whose 
pupils have always met with greater success than those instructed l^ any other totor, 
FREPABE8 CANDIDATES of defectiye knowledge veipr speedily. 

Beferenoes to Members of the Incorporated Law Society, BarristerB, dergymen. 
Doctors, and others, whose sons have passed after short periods of tuition, havinff pro- 
yiously failed three and/Mir times with other tutors. For ^UabuB (30 peges) ol Tnti- 
monials and Opinions of the Ltm Jawrnal^ La/w TImm, SUuMUurd^ Lam Mrmmimmtiem 
Reporter^ Lam Maaaaine and Review^ Tke London Eeviem^ ftc, &c, address Mr. J. 
Erlb Benham, at his Chamben^ 20, Deyereux Court, Temple, or to the care of MeasrB. 
Butterworth, 7, Fleet Street, London, Her Biajesty's Law Publishers. 

Mr. J. Erie Benham has classes reading dsily at his chambers for the PreUminazy, 
Intermediate and Final Examinations for Solidtors. Beferences to gentiemen of tbe 
highest legal status. 



Printed bj C. Boworth uid Sons, Kewton Btiwt, Londoa, WC 
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CHAPTER I. 

EXAMINATION NOTICES. 

Preliminary Examination for Solicitors. 
Pursuant to the Jodees' orders, the next Preliminary Examination in 
Greneral Knowledge wiU take place on Wednesday the 15th, and Thursday 
the 16th of July, 1874. In addition to the ordinary subjects (including 
an elementary knowledge of Latin), the Special Examiners have selected 
the following books in which candidates will be examined : — 

In Latin : Cicero, De Officiis, Book I. or Virgil, Greorgics, Book I. In 
Greek: Sophocles, (Edipus T^rannus. In Modern Greek: Bevror^c 
'Itrropla rffc 'Afupucfjc fiipkiov {*. In French : M. Guizot, Guillaume le 
Conqu^rant, or Bacine, Athalie. In German : Lessing's Fabeln, or 
Goethe, Hermann und Dorothea. In Spanish : Cerrantes, Don Quixote, 
cap. XT. to XXX. both inclusive, or Moratin, £1 Si de las Niiias. In 
Italian: Manzoni's I Promessi Sposi, cap. i. to vin. both inclusive, 
or Tasso's Gemsalemme, 4, 5 and 6 cantos, and Yolpe's Eton Italian 
Grammar. 

Each candidate will be examined in one language only^ according to 
his selection. Candidates will have the choice of either of the above- 
mentioned works. 

IniermedicUe Examination^ under 23 8f 24 Vict. c. 127, s. 9. 
The works selected for the year 1874 are — Chitty on Contracts, chapters 
1, 2 and 3, with the exception, in chapter 3, of section 1, relating to Con- 
tracts respecting Real Property; 8th or 9th edition. Williams on the 
Principles of the Law of Real Property; 8th, 9th or 10th editioo. Haynes' 
Outlines of Equity; Srd edition. Candidates will also be examined in Mer- 
cantile Bookkeeping generally. 

Final Examination for Solicitors. 
Candidates will be examined in— Common and Statute Law and Practice 
of the Courts; Conveyancing; Equity and Practice of the Courts. These 
are optional :~ Bankruptcy and Practice of the Courts; Criminal Law; and 
Proceedings before Magistrates. 

Preliminary Examination for the Bar. 

The Preliminary Examinations for the Bar are held every Saturday 
during each legal term, and once in the week next preceding each legal 
term. The subjects of Examination are~(a) The English language; 
(b) The Latin kmguage ; and (c) English history. 

For further particulars as to all the above Examinations^ Forms of 
Notices, ^c, see No. XI. of this Magazine. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THS CHOICB OF A PB0FB8SI0N AKD ITS nTFLURNCS OH TBB lOXD. 

The difficultj of discerning the aptatnde of a youth for any particalar pro- 
fession or destinatioii sometimes tiaffles the penetration of eTen the mogt 
skilful and experienced parent In dealing, therefore, Willi this subject we 
are not unmindful of the innumerable uncertainties and hTpotheees which 
beset our path, especially as we must necessarily deal with the abstract &ih1 
logical, and not with the factativ^ portion of the subject, Uiough analog^ 
and anecdotes may tend in some measure to qualify our remarks. 

** Parents are interested in the metaphysical discussion whether there 
really exists an inhermt quality in the human intelleot which imparts to the 
indiyidnal an aptitude for one pursuit more than for another." It is, there- 
fore, necessary that some prinmples should be laid down for the gai^ee 
of those who may not have had sufi^ent experience to be able to discen 
what we may call the *' predisposition" of youth. Indeed, it is as well thit 
they should know something of the subject, especially wlieQ we remember 
that parents are often the worst judges of the inclinations or predisposLtko! 
of their children, for they are apt to mbtake transient for permsoefit 
•qualities ; and even youths themseliT^s err in this respect, for some sn 
most enthusiastic for two or three months to entw one profession and the 
next two or three months to enter another, and if during audi *^ passioo&u 
fervor" their parents unfortunately decide to allow them to enter the 
temporarily cherished profession, it may be no easy matter to avoid impeiui- 
ing difficulties ! Hence, the youth's hopes are blighted. Therefore, yontb 
who evince a vacillating disposition ought to be regarded with keen attai- 
tion, and with the view of ascertaining the precise ** bent" of their mva^ 
•all Uie points should be carefully summed up and weighed so as to £« 
which scale descends ; in just the same way as a judge selects various poina 
of a case for the purpose of deducing a basis to enable the jury to haDdk 
something which is tangible. 

Some parents prefer to he dictated by the fancies of youth. Becto-^ 
John likes to skin cats and torture other animals, he will no doubt one dij 
becoipe president of the College of Surgeons ; because Henry stands g". 
a chair and imitates the clergyman whom he heard last Sunday, he wil 
undoubtedly become Archbishop of Canterbury ; and because Willj i: 
usually impudent and asks the visitors many questions, he will, of eoxa^' 
make a gifted member of the bar, and perforce a loi>d chaocellor of e* 
mean power. But alas ! the dream of glory in all quarters gradually &^ 
away as Masters John, Henry and WiUy grow to manhood. No longer ^ 
they evince childish littleness, and they may be coarse, heavy and stupid 
In the face of this, who shall decide ? We feel sure we do not exaggera^ 
the case. How often have we heard parents picture future greatness for 
their infantile aspirants, and though we might have offered a little adricK. 
we felt that nothing could pain us more than to level Itie chimera whic^ 
the truly affectionate parent had raised! "Prejudice," from whateTtf 
■cause, is a bad judge. 

Some youths, however, evince a predisposition which it may be ^^ 
to follow. *<The beys were standing under a hedge in the rain an^ ^ 
neighbour reported to the father the conversation he had overheiird. J^^ 
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wished it woald rain books, for he wished to be a preacher ; Bezaleel, wool, 
to be a clothier like his father ; Samuel, monej, to be a merchant ; and 
Edmund, plums, to be a grocer. The faUier took these as a hint, and we 
are told in the life of John Angier, the elder son, a puritan minister, 
that be chose for them these different callings, in which it appears they 
settled suocessfullj." 

Even those parents who have had much experience frequently find it 
a most difficult matter to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. In the life of 
Tobie Mathews, Archbishop of York in James the First's reign, there is a 
curious anecdote of his grace's disappointment in the dispositions of his sons. 
The case, indeed, is not uncommon, as was confirmed by another great 
man, to whom the archbishop confessed it. The old Lord Thomas Fairfax 
one day finding the archbishop very melancholy, inquired the reason of his 
grace's pensiveness : " My lord," said the archbishop, " I have great reason 
of sorrow with respect of my sons ; one of whom has wit and no grace, 
another grace but no wit, and the third neither grace nor wit." " Your 
case," replied Lord Fairfax, *^ is not singular. I am also sadly disappointed 
in my sons : one I sent into the Netherlands to train him up a soldier, and 
he makes a tolerable country justice, but a mere cowai*d at fighting ; my 
next I sent to Cambridge, and he proves a good lawyer, — ^but a mere dunce 
at divinity ; and my youngest I sent to the Inns of Court, and he is good 
at divinity but nobody at the law." The relator of this anecdote luids, 
** This I have often heard from the descendant of that honourable family, 
who yet seems to mince the matter because so immediately related. The 
eldest son was the Lord Ferdinando Fairfax — and the gunsmith to Thomas 
Lord Fairfax, the son of this Lord Ferdinando, heard the old Lord Thomas 
call aloud to his grandson, <Tom! Tom! mind thou the battle! Thy 
father's a good man, but mere coward ! All the good I expect is from 
thee ! ' It is evident that the old Lord Thomas Fairfiix was a military 
character, and in his earnest desire of continuing a line of heroes, had pre- 
concerted to make his eldest son a military man, who we discover turned 
out to be admirably fitted for a worshipful justice of the quorum. This is 
a lesson for the parent who consults his own inclinations and not those of 
natural disposition. In the present case the same lord, though disappointed, 
appears still to have persisted in the same wish of having a great military 
character in his family : having missed one in his eldest son, and settled his 
others in difierent vocations, the grandfather persevered and fixed his hopes, 
and bestowed his encouragements, on his grandson, Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
who makes so distinguished a figure in the civil wars." By the way, there 
are innumerable instances of great talents descending from grandfather to 
grandson and missing the fikther I We shall probably discuss these strange 
freaks of nature at some future time. 

It is said that, as a rule, whatever a young man first applies himself to he 
will take a delight in afterwards. There is certainly much truth in this, 
and perhaps when a young man does evince some peculiar taste or applica- 
tion it may be advisable not to overlook it. It appears to us that there are 
but three courses open to the parent. To speculate as nearly as possible, 
or to be guided by the youth's inclinations, which is of course the surest 
course, or to allow circumstances to regulate the matter. By the latter we 
mean that family arrangements and considerations are often to be borne in 
mind. For instance, it may sometimes be deemed necessary for pecuniary 
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and other reasons, to place a son in his fiuher's professioD. IHkr & 
parent has an excellent practice yielding a very respectable incoae^ u 
would doubtless be nnwise to place, say an only son, in another pcofessGA 
and chance his ever attaining an equally affluent position in that, uik^ 
however, he gives undoubted proof of prodigious talent, and circiaastuce 
will admit of the venture. These remarks a^it of some qnalificslkik, la 
although a solicitor may hand over his practice to his son, an eminent phni- 
cian or barrister cannot do the same. It is a peculiar ooincideoce tbt 
there will almost invariably be found one or two of the sons in a family te 
follow in every respect their father's taste, and this is extremely fortmaie, 
where, as we have said, circumstances necessitate their maintainiiig tf 
acquired practice. Even where a son does not evince a taste which is ^ 
much desired, it might be cultivated by care and gentleness. Many Gfe« 
have come under our notice and we have never once failed to kindle in tb^ 
youth's mind a taste for his profession. We shall speak preeoitlT 'S. 
natural and acquired tastes. 

The distinctions and uncertainties which pervade every principle whicl 
we might lay down are so nice that even where a youth evinces remark&l^ 
abilities but no particular inclination for one profession more than for an- 
other, roost perplexing difficulties are presented to the parent. A decM 
character we may often observe is repugnant to a particular par^^ 
delighting in another ; talents, languid and vacillating in one profession' 
we might find vigorous and settled in another ; an indilTerent architect 
might become an admirable lawyer I At the bar there are many gi^ 
individuals who are nowhere as compared with less gifted but more woridlj 
men. 

There can be no doubt that even the most splendid natural talents might 
be hidden if they were not developed by means of education. No pai^ 
ought to wish to know the bent of his son's mind till he has received t 
tolerably good education. Sometimes, however, where there is no strength 
of character, no particular inclination will be evinced, and, on the olh& 
hand, prodigious genius, such as shown in the case of Mozart, Landseer bd^ 
many others whom we could mention, might evince itself at an extxem^J 
early age. Then again the youth who appeal's to be acute and eneigetie tf 
fifteen or sixteen years of age might never develop these qualities, wber««^ 
a quiet youth of whom nobody expected anything might in a few jf^ 
astonish everyone and indeed himself. 

Where great talent is evinced, as in the case of men we have mentioDed. 
artificial means need not be resorted to, to develop an inclination, though 
of course, education is as essential for the genius as it is for the man of 
ordinary talent. 

The question now suggests itself, " Is nature more potent than art T 
A story recorded of Ceoco d'Ascoli and of Dante on the subject of nataitl 
and acquired genius may illustrate the topic. Cecco maintained that oatore 
was more potent than art, while Dante asserted the contrary. To prove 
his principle the great Italian bard referred to his cat, which, by repeated 
practice, he had taught to hold a candle in its paw while he supped or read. 
Cecco desired to witness the experiment, and came not unprepared for bis 
purpose ; when Dante's cat was performing its part, Cecco, lifting up die 
lid of a pot which he had filled with mice, the creature of art indtantir 
showed the weakness of a talent merely acquired, and dropping the candli 
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flew on the mice with all its instiuctive propensity. Dante was himself 
disconcerted ; and it was adjudged that the advocate for the occalt prin- 
ciple of native facnlties had gained his canse. 

A man might not for various reasons have had his mind directed to anv 
particular studj or vocation, and by the merest chance he might become an 
ornament in his profession. A particular circumstance has afibrded us an 
opportunity of knowing that great talent might be hidden, and yet suddenly 
be brought to light We know of a youth who up to a certain age took 
intense interest in literary and other pursuits, but who used to spend many 
evenings in the pantry with the butler, who being of a mechanical turn of 
mind endeavoured to discover ** perpetual motion." This aroused such a 
keen enthusiasm for the science in the mind of the youth that he resolved to 
spend his pocket money in tools, and he has since chosen a scientific profes- 
sion. Now it is evident that his inclination was hidden, and it is doubtful, as 
he had no friends who were members of a scientific profession, whether rt 
would have been discovered, except by accident. And it has been so in 
innumerable instances. Not a few men who have electrified the world by 
their marvellous powers have been made by accident, while, on the other 
hand, may not many a gifted man have passed away unheeded ! 

''Fall manj a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark nnfatbom'd cares of ocean bear ; 
Foil many a flower is bom to blnsh nnseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air." 

Though the &ct that *' accident has frequently occasioned the most 
eminent geniuses to display their powers" does not bear directly on the 
subject of our article, we will mention a few instances, as the subject is 
very interesting. " It was at Rome," says Gibbon, " on the 15th of October, 
17^, as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare-footed 
friara were singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writ- 
ing the Decline and Fall of the City first started to my mind." Father 
Malebranche, having completed his studies in philosophy and theology, 
without any other intention than devoting himself to some religious order, 
little expected the celebrity his works acquired for him. Loitering in an 
idle hour in the shop of a bookseller, and turning over a parcel of books, 
V Homme de Descartes fell into his hands. Having dipt into parts, he 
read with such delight that the palpitations of his heart compelled him to 
lay the volume down. It was this circumstance that produced those pro- 
found contemplations which made him the Plato of his age. Cowley 
became a poet by accident In his mother's apartment he found, when 
very young, Spenser's Fairy Queen, and by a continual study of poetry he 
became so enchanted by the muse that he grew irrecoverably a poet Sir 
Joshua Reynolds had the first fondness for his art excited by the perusal of 
RichardsorCs Treatise, Vaucauson displayed an uncommon genius for 
mechanics. His taste was first determined by an accident. When young 
he frequently attended his mother to the residence of her confessor, and 
while she wept with repentance he wept with weariness ! In this state of 
disagreeable vacation, says Helvetius, he was struck with the uniform 
motion of the pendulum of the clock in the hall. His curiosity was roused; 
be i^proached the clock-case and studied its mechanism; what he could not 
discover he guessed at He then projected a similar machine, and gradually 
his genius produced a clock. Encouraged by this first success he proceeded 
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in his Tariotu attempts ; and the genius which could diUB fonn s dock, is 
time formed a Anting automaton. We owe the great dieooTerj of Newton 
to a very trivial accident. As he was reading under an apple tree one of 
the fruit fell, and struck him a emart hlow on the head. When he observed 
the smallness of the apple he was surprieed at the force of the stroke. Ibis 
led him to consider the accelerating motion of falling bodies ; when hi 
deduced the principle of gravity and laid the foundation of philosof^j. Ia 
Fontaine at the age of twenty-two had not taken any profeasioa, or devoted 
himself to any pursuit. Having accidentally hetrd some verses of Mil- 
herbe he felt a sudden impulse, nHhich directed his future life. Dr. Franklii 
attributes the cast of his genius to an accident. "I fbond a work of De 
Foe's, entitled an E»9uy on ProfeeU^ from which perhaps I derived im- 
pressions that have since influenced some of tiie principal events of my iife." 

As we have already stated, a man might be considered a perfect geniiu ia 
one profession and a dolt in another. Though, again, some persons poseeH 
such varied abilities that they might manage to maintain a fidr position i& 
most vocations, provided, of course, they go through the necessary tramiflg, 
80 as to secure at ail events artificial or acquired talent. Few men, how- 
ever, attain the " highest pinnacles of glory" in more than one professioD. 
Life is short, and if a false step be taken in the outset in the selectibQ of t 
profession the individual will be irretrievably lost, though there are instances 
of men abandoning one profession for another, in which they ultimstdj 
attained the most exalted positions. These are instances of rare and pro- 
^igtotts talent, and consequently we should be mieguided were we to adopt 
them as precedents. 

Inasmuch as education is intended to develop the faculties, we think it 
is unreasonal^ to expect a youth to show any decided inclination till be 
1ms received a fair education. Those who have the care of youths sboald 
endeavour to ascertain by observaticm whether the predisposition or btA 
i>f mind exhibited throughout early life is discernible at seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, and sometimes a few years later. As a mle, then, 
the taste which has been so maintained, or that which is acquired about 
this period of life, ought to be cultivated, provided circumstanoes do not 
show that it is merely a transient taste, and family arrangements jostiij 
the cultivation of the natural inclinations. 

We think that the choice of a profession will invariably exercise i 
certain influence on the mind. The mind is so peculiarly constituted tbit 
every faculty, however weak, will admit of ite being developed sod 
strengthened, and if, for instance, a man who possesses a philosc^hical 
mind is put to a trade for which he is whoUy mnfittted* he will, of course, haT« 
no means of cultivating his natural powers; indeed he will injure them, 
while his practical or business-like habits migh^ be regarded by an unskil- 
ful or bigotted individual as a general indication of his abilities. We are 
firmly of opinion that literary and scientific minds mi^t be rendered abortiTC 
by the possessors being placed in a sphere unsuited to their mental endow- 
ments. Even placing a youth in a subordinate position and subjecting hia 
to chastisement will mar his spirits. In su(]port of this assertioD we mar 
mention that not a few luminaries have attributed their timidity in after life 
to the fact that tiieir nerves were sorely taxed when they crouched beneath 
that most odious, savage, and utterly despicable system known as fagging, 
in pursuance of which the "bullies,'* who, as a rule, possess less taient than 
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the fiigSy ohastiBed them within an inch of their lives I We know that tha 
fag in time becomes a " bully," bat some exercise their powers with di8<* 
eretion. Undoubtedlj the mind becomes cramped or weakened bj the 
posseesor being placed in a subordinate position or in a profession nnsuited 
to his taste or powers. Some Yooations exercise a certain influence on 
individuals. Do we not often hear the remark, ** He looks like a doctor, 
or an engineer, or a tailor," as the case may be ? On the stage the/ 
endeavour to cultivate appearances, not only by altering the dress, but also 
the features of the actor. It thus shows that certain associations have their 
effect on the body and the mind, and, indeed, on the conversation of the 
individuaL The face is in moat cases an index to the mind. Many gpreat 
readers of mankind have volunteered to tell at a glance the professions or 
trades of persons. The great Prince of Cond6 was very expert in a sort 
of physiognomy which showed the peculiar habits, motions, and postures of 
familiar life and mechanical employments. He would sometimes lay 
iragers with his friends that he would guess, on the Pont Keuf, what 
trade pexBona were of that passed by, from their walk and air. 



CHAPTER ni. 

▲ RBVLSCTIOK ! 

Fi&W studies afford the student of an antiquarian tendency more real 
pleasure than to make himself acquainted with the lives of men who have 
contributed in no small measure to the happiness and enlightenment of the 
present age. Not by any means the least distinguished are the eminent 
musicians who have aflbrded us chanos which we are scarcely able to 
realize I They have given utterance by means of an inspired art. to the 
most lovely and enchanting works. Strange it is that most of these 
geniuses evinced their extraordinary and sublime powers in, we may safely 
say, their infancy, and, loved as ^ej were by the gods, death snatched 
them in the senith of their glory, and when they had scarcely attained the 
prime of their lives. Some of those whose names we intend to mention 
have never been surpassed in invention and sublimity of style. 

Before Mozart was four years old he could play on the harpsichord. In 
lus sixth year his father took him to Munich and Vienna, where the little 
artist was introduced to the imperial court, and the unequalled execution of 
the boy excited universal admirati<Hi. In 176% when young Mozart was 
seven years old* he was taken to Paris, where be remained six months, 
and was overwhelmed with attention a^d applause. Here he published 
his first sonatas. In 1770 he composed, in his fourteenth year, his serious 
opera of " Mithridates," which Imd a run of upwards of twenty nights in 
succession. In his fifteenth year he was commanded, in the name of the 
Empress Maria Theresa, to compose the grand theatrical serenata '' Ascanio 
in Alba" for the celebration of the nuptials of the Archduke Ferdinand. 
When in his thirty-fifth year, and in a state of great physical debility, he 
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undertook the compositioa of his sublime ** Bequiem," and died in the 
same year. 

Berore Bellini had completed his twentieth year he had produced 
*^ Bianco e Fernando" at the Theatre San Carlo. He died at the age of 
twenty-nine, having composed various operas, which are agreeable, tender, 
elegant and harmonious. *' II Pirati," ** La Sonnambula," " Norma," and 
" I Puritani" are the best, and have gained him undying celebrity. 

The precocity of Mendelssohn's talent surpassed even that of Momt 
Before he was eight years of age the accuracy of his ear, the strength of 
his memory, and above all bis incredible fMsility in playing music at sight, 
excited the wonder of his teachers — Zelter and Berger. In his ninth year 
he performed at a public concert in Berlin to the admiration of his andience, 
and when he was twelve years old he composed his pianoforte quartett in 
C minor, which is still found to be full of interest and originality. In his 
eighteenth year he made a musical tour through Italy, France and England; 
and it was upon this occasion that he conducted at the Philharmonic Concen 
in London his first symphony and his overture to the '' Midsummer Night* s 
Dream." He died at the age of thirty-seven ! 

Schumann showed at a very early age a strong passion for music, and 
remarkable talent both for playing and composing. He produced one grat 
work after another, — overture, symphony and quartett in rapid successioD. 
He became insane at thirty-eight, and died at the age of forty-one ! Wa 
may here mention that not a few of the most eminent musicians became 
insane at an early age. 

Before Donizetti had completed his twentieth year he had produced 
<' Enrico di Borgogna," an opera in which Madame Catalan! sustained the 
principal character. His mind gave way at the age of forty-six ! and ate 
four years' residence in a maison de sant^ near Paris, he was removed to 
Bergamo, where he died at the age of fifty. 

The genius of Beethoven very early showed itself, and his musical 
education was begun by his father at the age of five and continued by the 
court organist, who introduced him to the works of Sebastian Bach and 
Handel. When he was twenty years of age Mozart spoke in high terms of 
his marvellous power. When about forty years of age he was attacked 
with deafness. He became more and more the victim of morbid irritabtlitj, 
causeless suspicions, and hopeless melancholy, ending in confirmed hypo- 
chondria, so that he was lost to the world at the age of forty, though he 
lingered in his painful condition till he was fifty-seven. 

Vincent Wallace was born with a passion for music, which was earlj 
cultivated by his father, a military band-master. Having attained con- 
siderable skill as a pianist and violinist he set out at the age of eighteen on 
a long course of wanderings, visiting successively Australia, New Zedand, 
India, South and North America, practising his art and winning a high 
reputation as a performer. He died at the by no means advanced age of 
fif^. 

The above are but a few of the many cases we could mention in illustra- 
tion of our remarks. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
" neteb sat fail ! ** • 

" Keep pushing — ^'tis wiser 

Than sitting aside, 
And dreaming and sighing 

And waiting the tide. 
In life's earnest hattle 

They only prevail 
Who daily inarch onward 

And never say fail ! 

With an eye ever open — 

A tongue that's not dumh. 
And a heart that will never 

To sorrow snccumh — 
Tou'll battle and conquer 

Though thousands assail : 
How strong and how mighty, 

Who never say fail ! 

The spirit of angels 

Is active I know, 
As higher and higher 

In glory they go : 
Methinks on bright pinions 

From Heaven they sail, 
To cheer and encourage 

Who never say fail ! 

Ahead then keep pushing 

And elbow your way, 
Unheeding the envious 

And asses that bray ; 
All obstacles vanish. 

All enemies quail. 
In the might of their wisdom 

Who never say fail ! 

In life's rosy morning. 

In manhood's firm pride. 
Let this be the motto 

Your footsteps to euide ; 
In storm and in sun^ine, 

Whatever assail. 
We'll onward and conquer. 

And never say fail ! " 

• The fint Yefw of this poem appeared in a preyioiu No. of this Magtiine. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THK QUESTIONS A8KSD AT THS PRELIMINABT SXAMINATION HELD 05 THS 

13th and 14th or mat, 1874, with the answebs. 

L English Composition. 
Candidates were requested to write an essay or letter, not less than two 
pages in length, on one of the following subjects : — 
(1.) The choice of a profession. 
(2.) Books. 
(3.) Silence. 
(4.) The Seasons. 
(5.) Ridicule. 
(6.) Death. 
(7.) Letter-writing. 

IL English Language. 

1« State the rale for forming the ploiml ol Eogliah nomu, and name some ezcqi&ioL 

The ordinarjr rale is to add t to the singmar. 

ExeepOom : Namee ending in s, eh, ch ^Boft), z, or o, form the ploral by adfiog 
es; as dreae, dreaaes; fish, flshee; ehnrch, cJmrehes; box, boxes; potato, potstoo. 

When 7 is preceded hjf a eansontud, es is added, and the jr is changed into i; ii 
lady, ladies. After a vowel noons in ▼ follow the general rale, as nooney, maas^ 

Nonns in f or fe, of A-S. origin, add es, to the singular, and change f into ▼*, u 
knife, knives. 

Exeeptions in/: those which end in ff, and in f when preceded by two vovdi. 
Those in f e takes s. 

Some plorals are fomed fhnn singnlarB by changes to be found only in wort> 
of A-S. origin : — 

(a^ By soffixlng en, as oxen. 

(b) By modifymg tiie root vowel; as man, men. 

(c) By adding ^ to the singular; as child, child-er-en, children. 

2. Mention any noons which have two plual forms with different meaninga. 

Sin^, Plur. 

brother brothers (by blood) brethren (of a oommonity) 

cloth cloths (kinds of cloth) clothes (garmenta) 

die dies (impressions) dice (for play) 

genios penioses (men of talent) ^qU (spirits) 

index indexes (contents of books) indices (algebraical quantities) 

pea peas (single peas) pease (a coUectioa) 

&c. &c &C. 

3. Into what classes may adjeetiyeB be diyided 7 How are the degreea of oompariMa 
formed? 

The most nsefol method of classifying adjectlyes is the following :— 
( an, a, the. 
(1.) Definitiye, as < this^ that. 

( thine, onra, Ac 
(2.) Qoalitatiye, implying absence or posNesien of a quality; powv of iflf 
parting; fitness, &c.« as— 

nnfeeling. 
leaned, 
terrific, 
laudable. 
(8.) Qoantitatiyei incloding-* 

Definite as Twenty. 
Indefinite „ Few. 
Distribotiye „ Each. 
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The comparative degree is formed bj suffixing <* er " to the positiye, ts — bright, 
brijriiter. 

When the poeitiTe ends in " y " the <' y " is changed into « i," and ** er " is snf- 
fized as before, as— holy, holier. 

A final Gonstmant, preceded by a short vowel, is nsnally doubled, as — thin, 
thinner. 

When the adjectire consists of more than two syllables, it is usual to express 
the comparative by placing the adverb *' more ** before the positive, as beautiful, 
more beautiful. Thu method is sometimes employed with dissyllabic and mono- 
syllabic adjectives, as— more graceful, more true. 

The merlative degree is formed by suffixing " est " to the poaitive, as— bright, 
brighter, orightest : or by prefixing ** most,'' as^most amiable. 

4. Explain the grammatical relation which should exist between the relative and the 
antecedent. Is that relation properly observed in the following examples ? 
(a) " Homer is very concise, which renders him lively, and agreeable." 
(b; *< But who here 

Will envy whom the highest place exposes ? " 
<c) '^ It is I your master who commands yon." 
(d) " The prison of his tyranny who rules." 

The relative should agree with its antecedent in gender, number and person. 
In sentence (a), ichieh may be presumed to agree with an antecedent, " concise- 
ness," suggested to the mind of the writer by the adjective ** concise}" there is 
no real antecedent, and the sentence consequently cannot be brought under the 
rules of grammar. 

In sentence (b) there is an ellipsis of the antecedent him after envy. This is a 
common Latin construction, bat m English is allowable only in poetry. 

Sentence (c) is correct if the two antecedents / and matter are considered as 
belonging to two different propositions, for then the relatiye agrees properly with 
the second. If the two antecedents are considered to be in the same proportion, 
the relative should agree with the first /, and eommandi should be command. 
Whether the two antecedents should be considered in the same or in different 
propositions can be determined only by looking at the logical connexion between 
the substantive antecedent and the verb. 

In sentence (d) the fault is similar to that in sentence (a\ To furnish an 
antecedent to wko^ the adjective hie must be changed into its equivalent ** of 
him." 

6. Define Mood. How does the infinitive differ from an ordinary noun? and the 
participle from an ordinary adjective? 

Mood (modus) expresses the method €ft the action or state of a verb. 
The infinitive differs from an ordinary noun in these particulars: — 
(1) It is capable of showing whether the action is complete, incomplete, in- 
tended, &e. (2) If the verb from which it is derived is active and 
transitive it takes an object (3) It is used in the singular number 
only, as being an abstract noun. 
The participle differs from an ordinary adjective in these particulars:— 
(1) It indicates the time of the action of a noun. (2) If derived from a 
transitive verb, it takes an object expressing the quarter to which the 
action is directed. 

6. Give the past indicative and the past participle of the following verbs :—J9u^ eat, 
grow, sow, »inite,/reigkt, eh4de, climb, JUe, Hnb, tread, shoe. 

Pret, Past Part. 

Bid bid, bade bidden 

cat ate eaten 



grow grew grown 

sow sowed sown, or sowed 

smite smote smitten 
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Pret. Poit. Part. 

freigfai freighted freightBd,trui^(figBa^ 

onlj) 

chide chid chidden 

climb climbed, clomb (poetic) climbed 

flee fled fled 

■ink nnk sank 

treftd trod trodden 

■hod shod 



7. What is the origin of the common confosion ofparticiple nomu in -ing, eoeuBa 
and genmdial infinitives in -ing ? 

It can be shown from the Anglo-Saxon language that tlie gemnd is lesDj tk 
dative case of the infinitive mood, which was Sins declined — 
N. and A. Writan. 

D. To Writanne or Writemie. 

When, in later times, the inflexional endings were lost, flie origin of tbe »^ 
rate forms write and to write was forgotten, and the preposition was inaccortidT 
applied to all cases of the Infinitive mood. 

The participle nonn in -in^ is often confused with the infinitive, fno ^ 
similarity of its pontion and appearance in a sentence, as : — (1 ) Writing is ■ &i 
art; (2) Writing this letter is pleasant. In the first sentence the -ing is j| 
representative of the A.-S. abstract termination -«hi^; in the second it iqiiuom 
the A.-S. an of the infinitive. 

8. Olve an J words thdlTara bj tarns adjectives, adverbs, oonjnndaona or jKtpoaiaeBi, 
according as we nse them. Illastrate yonr meaning by ezamplra. 

Well is used as an adjective and also as an adverb, as — He ia well (adj.); WeH' 
never mind (adv.). Mther is nsed as adjective and also as conjnnctiaB, •- 
Either road leads to the same place (adj.) ; father yon or I (conj.)- 

Bvt is nsed as adverb, conjunction, preposition, and reUtive, as— He te 
dreams (adv.) ; He answered firmly bat politely (oonj.) ; all but him tesM^ 
(prep.) ( Who but acknowledges this (reL), &c., &c 

9. What are the fundamental laws of syntax ? 

The fandamental laws of sjiitax are :— 

(1) The verb must agree with its subject in number and person. 

(2) Active verbs and prepositions take nouns or something eqoivalsnt to dos* 

after them as their object 
(8) Every adjective or word used as an adjective qualifies some nonn i 

or understood. 
(4) Adverbs modify the meaning of any words which convey the idea d s 

action, or attribute, and not the idea of existence. 
(6) CJopnlative and disjunctive partides unite together notions or asKftkaii 

which hold the same relation in any given sentence. 

10« How is the predicate of a sentence extended ? What forms of adverbial phn^ 
are used in the extension of predicates ? Give an example of each. 

The predicate of a sentence is extended by the addition either of a aun^ 
adverb, or an adverbial phrase, or compound adverb. 

The adverbial phrase has the following forms : It appears as a noun, or a ii0B> 
phrase : " He rode three miles and then returned." 

As a participle, or a participial phrase, as: <* He died eheutin^ victoiy.'' "Si^ 
eweeptedf all were saved." ^ 

As an adjective used adverbially : « Uneaey lies the head that wears a ciuwil 

As a prepositional jjhrase : '' His first prism was ef glau** 

Or in any combination of these forms. 
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m. English History. 

1. Qive some account of Agricola^s campaigns in Britain with dates. 
See ** Preliminaxj Examination Jonmal/' No. IV. 

. 2. Ovft a description of the state of England when Alfred ascended the throne. 

The people were oncivilized, having snnk into the grossest ignorance and bar- 
barism proceeding from the continued disorders in the Government and from the 
incursions of the^ Danes. During the ravages of these people learning had de- 
clined i monasteries, the onlj academies of that age, the heathen destroyed, to- 
gether with the libraries which they contained ; and the monks, the only instructors, 
were slain or driven away. The clergy had consequently become excessively igno* 
rant ; indeed, the state of learning had become so low that from the Thames to the 
Hnmber scarcely a man could be found who understood the service of the church, 
or could translate a sentence of Latin into English. 

'3. What is ordinarily meant by the Heptarchy ? Show from the divisions of England 
at that time that the appellation is incorrect Name the divisions. 

See *' Preliminary Examination Journals," Nos. IX. and XIII. 

4. What at various times in English History has been the rule about succession to the 
throne ? Mention in particular how William Uuf us, Stephen, Henry IV., and George I. 
came to the throne. 

Throughout the whole of the Anglo-Saxon period the kingly dignity remained 
elective, and though the crown was generally retained in one family there was no 
rule of hereditary succession. Regard was still had to the original purpose for 
which the king was chosen— that he should be a person capable of carxying on the 
government and conducting the enterprises of the nation. The invariable right 
of snccession in the eldest branch was not completely established till the reign of 
Edward I. Till this time it was considered a disgrace to submit to a woman's 
rule. But an act was passed in the reign of Henry VIII. empowering that 
monarch to bequeath the crown to whomsoever he pleased, even to one not of the 
blood royal. 

William II. was, by the express desire of William I., crowned by Lanfranc, who 
called a council of prelates and barons to confirm the election of Rufus. 

Stephen claimed the throne as eldest prince of the blood roval, and even asserted 
that Henry I. on his death-bed had disinherited Matilda in favour of his nephew. 
The feeling of the people being in favour of Stephen, he was crowned by William, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 26th December, 1135. 

Henry Iv . was the eldest son of John of Ghent, fourth son of Edward III. The 
crown ought to have devolved on the posterity of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, second 
son of Edward lU. Henry was acknowledged king by the estates of the realm 
assembled in Westminster Hall 30th Septemoer, 1899, and crowned in Westminster 
Abbey the 13th October following. 

George I. was the son of Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, daughter of James L 
He ascended the throne by virtue of the Act of Settlement, 1701, and the Treaty 
of Union, 1707. 

5. Contrast the claims of the House of Brunswick with those of Savoy to the English 
throne, and state the provisions of the Act which gave de facto precedence to the former. 

Sophia, Electress of Hanover, was the daughter of Elizabeth, youngett child of 
James I., while the direct heir of the House of Stuart is to be found in the de- 
scendants of Anna (who married Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy;, daughter of 
Henrietta, daughter of Charles L, who was the second son of James I. Sophia 
was entitled to the throne after the descendants of Charles II., James II., Henry 
and Henrietta; but by virtue of the Act of Settlement, all the descendants of the 
House of Stuart, except Anne and Sophia, were excluded on account of their 
religion. This act also provided that the sovereigns of Great Britain should be 
Protestants, and not leave the kingdom without the consent of Parliament ( re- 
pealed by Geo. I.); that the country should not be involved in war for the defence 
of the foreign possessions of the sovereigns ; that judges should hold office for 
life, unless guilty of misconduct, &c. 
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6. Sketch the life of one of the following : Sir T. More, Sir Fnnds Dnke, UaA- 
boroQgh and Wolfe. 

See preyiona nmnhera of the <* Preliminuy Eramination JonmaL'* 

7. Give some account of the maasaere of Glencoe, and when it took place. 

After the rifling of Dundee, in 1691, the Scotch GoTemment pnblished a pn- 
clamation threatening military exemtion on all who should not take an oath of nb- 
mission bj December 31. Maclan Macdonald deferred doing eo until JimiirT 
6th, 1692, upon which Sir John Dalrymple, Master of Stair and Sccretoiy d 
Scotland, obtained an order from William IIL for the extirpation of the M«^ 
donald clan. A detachment of soldiers was sent under guise of friendship isis 
Glencoe, and, after being entertained for a fortnight, rose in the night against tbeir 
entertainers. Fifty men, six women and nine children were ^ot ; as many mon 
are supposed to hare perished among the mountains from hunger and cold, and ail 
the cattle and other possessions of the inhabitants were seixed. The matter to 
brought before the Scottish Parliament, but no person suffered legal pnuiabmau. 

8. Describe fully one of the following battles: — ^Dettingen, Fontenoj, Plas»j, 
explaining the disposition and moTement of the forces. 

The battle of Dettingen was fought June 27th, 1743. In a council of wv it 
was resolved to fall back on the magaainea at Hanau, but as aoon as a morenie^ 
appeared the French Marshal sent the Dnke of Grammont acroas tiie rirer » 
block up the defile through which the allies must pass. The retreat hronght a 
the battle, and rarely has an armr been in such a desperate position witbont l-ein: 
destroyed. Grammont occupied the village of Dettingen in front, a Fitork 
division of 12,000 occupied Aschaffenburg in their immediate rear, and tbe 
French batteries played on their flanks from the other side of the river. Bit 
Grammont left his post, which gave the allies the advantage of fighting oo SKtr 
equal terms, and winning a decisive victory. The French lost 6,000 men. ^ 
allies half that number. The latter retired now to FlanderSk the former to tbeir 
own country. 

9. State what you know of the following :— The (}reat Storm, Queen Anne's Boentr. 
the Drapiers Letters, the Salt Tax, the Rerorm of the Calendar, the Jew Bill 

The Oreat Storm, which occurred on the 26th and 27th November, 1703, » 
one of the most terrible that ever raged in England. The devastation on W 
was immense, and in the harbours and on the coast the loss in shipping and u 
lives was still greater. The loss sustained in I^ondon alone was calcoUted n 
£2,000,000 sterling. The number of persons drowned in the floods at the Serm 
and Thames, and lost on the coast of Holland and in ships blown from tbrir 
anchors and never heard of afterwards, is thought to have been 800. Twelve 
men-of-war, with more than 1,800 men on board, were lost within sight of tbeir 
own shore. Trees were torn up by the roots, 17,000 of them in Kent alooa Tbe 
Eddystnno Lighthouse was destroyed, and in it the ingenious contriver Winstankf* 
The* Bishop of Bath and Wells was killed in bed in his palace in Somcnetahiie. 

Queen Anne*s Bounty. In 1704 a bill was passed to enable the qoeen t» 
restore to the church first fruits and tenths, for the purpose of augmenting tbe 
stipends of the poor dergy. The fund obtained this name. 

The Drapier? Letters. In 1724 there was a great deficiency of eopper c^io i> 
Ireland. To remedy inconvenience the government granted a patent to Mr. Wood, 
an iron master, for coining halfpence and farthings. Jona&an Swift, Dean ot 
St. Patrick, under an assumed name, wrote these letters, demonstrating the mia 
of Ireland as the result of Wood's coinage. 

The Salt Tax, which had been abolished in 1780, vras, in 1732, agun impoied ^ 
for a period of three years, and produced great dissatisfaction. 

Tlie Reform of the Calendar. In 1751 Lord Chesterfield introduced a neasoic 
for reforming the Calendar from the Old or Julian to the New or Gregorian stvk. I 
In 1582 Pope Griegory XIV. had corrected the Julian Calendar by making Octobrf | 
15th to follow October 4th. The bill came into operation in 1752, when tbe je« 
was ordered to commence 1st January instead of 25th Mansh, as heretofore. At 
the correction now amounted to eleven days, they were ordered to be omitle* 
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ill September, 1762, thna makiDg the 29th September quarter daj, instead of 
lOtb October. 

The Jew BiU was {Mosed in the sessioii of 18(^8, for admittiiig Jews to 
parliament, wherebj Baron Bothschild took his seat on 26th Joly for the city of 
London. 

10. Sketch the histoiy of English colonization. 

See *' Preliminaiy Examination Jonmal," Na XIII. 

IL What were the drcnmstanoes which led to the American war of independence ? 
See ** Preliminary Examination Journal," No. XIII. 



rV. Geographic of Europe and of the British Isles. 

1. Describe the coast line of Earope. Where is Eorope broadest and longest respec- 
tirely ? What is the proportion of water to land ? 

In shape Europe is very irregular. Its outline exhibits a great many indenta- 
tions, by means of which the waters of the adjoining seas penetrate far within the 
general line of its coast. This cirenmstance causes Europe to have a greater 
extent of coast line, in proportion to its size, than is possessed by either of the 
other continents. 

For further description of the coast line of Europe see ** Preliminary Exanuha- 
tion Journal," No. VUI. 

The greatest length is from Cape St. Vincent, in Portugal, to Onlf of Earskaia; 
and the greatest breadth is from Cape Nordkyn, in the north of Norway, to Cape 
Mfttapan in Greece. 

The proportion of land and water is about fire-sixths land and one-sixth water. 

2. Name the principal lakes of Europe. 

Ladoga, Onega, Saima, Peipons, Enara, Bieloe, Ilmen, in Russia; Wener, 
Wetter and Maelar, in Sweden; Mioeen, in Norway; Balaton or Platten See and 
Nensiedler See, in Hungary; Genera, Constance, Neufchatel, Lucerne, Ziirich, in 
Switzerland; Garda, Maggioro and Como, in Italy. 

3. Gire a description of an English county, naming its boundaries, physical features, 
principal towns and products. 

J)erbythire is an inland county, baring on the north Yorkshire, on the east 
Nottinghamshire, on the south Leicestershire, Warwickshire and Staffordshire, 
and on the west Staffordshire and Cheshire. The surface in the north-west is 
occupied by the south termination of the Penine chain of mountains, highest 
elerations 1,700 to 1,800 feet, compoeed of limestone and abounding in romantic 
hill and dale scenery, carems and other natural curiosities. Elsewhere its sarfkce 
is lerel or gently undulating. The principal rivers are the Trent, Dcrwent, Dore 
and Wre. The climate is cool and rather moist in the north-west, but bracing 
and aalBbrious. The surface in the north-west is mostly heathy or peaty on the 
hills ; the soil is reddish clay or marl and fertile in the south, where most grain 
and large quantities of cheese are produced. Collieries and iron works are 
numerous in the north-east, and lead mines in the Peak districts, where marble 
and rarious kinds of spar are also obtained. There are manufactures of silk and 
cotton piece goods, hosiery, metallic go«His and porcelain. The chief towns are 
Derby, Chesterfield, Belper, Wirksworth, Ashbome and Matlock:— The latter is 
noted for its warm mineral waters and for the romantic beauties of its scenery. 

4. Trace from source to mouth the course of the following rirers, and name the 
countries through which they pass and the most important places on either bank:— Elbe, 
Xfoire, Rhine. 

For course of these rirers see prerioos Nos. of this Magazine. 
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5. Name tiie four Ufge dmnons of Ireland. How many coimtieB vn tiiere? Nmm 
those in the northemmoet diTision. 

The four lugt dirisioiu of Ireland an Ulster, Leinster, Mnnater and Coa- 
nanffht 

UiBter ia difided into nine counties; Leinster into twelve; Mnnater into ox; and 
Connanght into five. There are, therefore, thirty-two counties in Ireland. 

The counties in Ulster (the northernmost dirisioo) * are:— Down, Antrim, 
Loodanden7, Donegal, T^ne^ Armagh, Monaghan, CaTan and Fermanagh. 

6. Name the mountain ridges which traTerse the interior of Spain. Name the 
Balearic Isles. 

The mountain ridges are— the Pyrenees, the Cantahrian Mountains, the Moon- 
tains of Castile, the Mountains of Toledo^ the Siena Morena and the Sum 
Nevada. 

The Balearic Isles are— Majorca, Minorca, Irixa, Formeiltara and Cahrars. 

7. Draw a man of PortngaL 

Portugal is bounded on the north and the east by Spain, on the aonUi and th* 
west by the Atlantic. The principal capes are Cape Eoca and Ospe St. VInceoL 
Cape iacB. is the most westerly point of the European continent; Cam St Viit- 
oent is its south-west point The principal nven are the Minho, Doaio, 
Mondego, Tagns and Guadiana, all flowing into the Atlantic Portonl is diyided 
into six provinces: -Estremadura, Alemtejo, Beira, Tras-as-Montea, Entre Dooio 
e Minho and Alganre. 

8. Describe the course of the following mountain chains:~Jura, Cevennes, Cu- 
patbians. 

The Jura Mountains separate France from Switzerland along tha canin 
Yand, Nench&tel and Bern, composed of a series of parallel ranges, extending h 
the form of a curve from south to north-east, separated by long valleys^ which an 
traversed by streams flowing north and south. 

The Cevennet Mountains are in the south of France, commencing at the Canil- 
du-Midi, west of Carcassonne, and running north-east to the Canal-dn-Centtt 
Thev are divided into the sonth and north Cevennes; the fonner extend to Most 
Losere, where the chain forms a group called Monts du Gerandao. Tbe nortk 
Cevennes take the name of Monts Vivarais, Lyonnais, Fores and Charolais. 

The Carpathian Mountains extend nearly in the form of a aemicircle, ^ 
concavity of which is towards the south-west over a space of 800 miles from t^ 
Danube, near Presburg, on the south-west, to a point on the same river neir 
Orsova on the south-east, enclosing the whole of the left basin of the Dannbe is 
Hungary. 

9. What are the boundaries of Switzerland, and into how many cantons is it dirided? 

Switzerland is bounded on the north by Germany (Baden, Wnrtembmg* aa^ 
Bavaria); on the west by France; on the south by France and Italy, and on tbe 
east by Italy and Austria. It is divided into twenty-two cantons. 

10. Where are the following places; and for what are any of them celebrated ?— 
Bayeux, Bantry Bay, Isle of Axholme, Brest, liunnvmede, Peschiera, Lajgo di Gaidi, 
Barcelona, Fotherin^y, Ardres, Frejus, Naseb^, Edgehill. 

Bayeux is m Calvados, France. In its ca&iedral is preserved the tapestry mi 
to be the work of Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror. 
• Bantry Bay, south-west of Cork, Ireland. 

ItU of Axholme, north-west of Lincolnshire, formed by the riven Trent, Doa 
and Idle. 

Brett t in Finistire, France. In 1648, Mary Queen of Scots landed here on htf 
way to St Germain. It was occupied by the English in 1872, 1378^ 1897, sod 
was attacked without success by the Spaniards in 1697, and by the Bngliah m 
1694. 

Bunny mede, between Staines and Windsor, where the banma f(»^eed King Joki 
to sign Magna Charta, 18th June, 1216. 
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Pesehiera, N.W. liCantnA, on the Mindo, here cioflaed bj a bridge at its iasne 
from the Lago di Garda. Taken hj the Sardinian troops nnder Charles Albert 
in 1848. 

La^o di Oardh, A lake in Y enetia, Italy. Kear its east shore the battle of 
BItoU was fonght in 1796. 

Barcelona, capital of the proTince of the same name in Catalonia, Spain. 
Taken by the French in 1714, and again in 1808. 

Ibtheringay, m Northamptonshire. Mary Qaeen of Soots was beheaded in the 
castle, 1587. 

Ardret, in Fas-de-Calais, France. Near this was held, in 1520, the interview 
of the •* Field of the Qoth of Gold." 

Frntu, in Yar, France. At 8t, JRaphael, a rill 1) m. distant, Napoleon L 
disembarked on his retnm from Egypt in 1797, and re-embarked for Elba in 
1814. 

Nauhy, in Northamptonshire. Charles I. defeated by Cromwell in 1646. 

Edgehill, in Warwickshire. First battle between Charles L and the parlia- 
mentary forces, 1642. 



V. Arithmetic* 

1. Define arithmetic. Distingmsh between notation and nnmeration. Define a unit 
Into what classes are numbers divided ? Distinguish between the meanings of simple and 

?! compound as applied to addition, subtraction, multiplication and diyision. 
'" Arithmetic is the science which treats of the computation of numbers. 

Notation is the art of expressing any given number by figures. 
Numeration is the art of expressing any given number by words. 
^ There are two classes of numbers, viz., abstract and concrete. 

The unit is the root of numbers. 
' The term simple is applied to the first four rules of arithmetic when the num- 

bers are abstract numb^ or if concrete are all of one denomination; while ^e 
term compound is applied when the numbers are concrete and of the same kind, 
but of different denominations. 

2. Explain clearly why the addition of a cipher to the rieht of a number is equivalent 
in ordinary notation to multiplying that number by ten. What would be the effect in the 
quinary scale ? 

.^ The addition of a cipher to the right hand of a number increases it ten times its 

former value ; for instance, units are converted into tens, tens into hundreds, hun- 
dreds into thonsands, &c. 
The effect in the quinary scale is to increase a number five times its former 

value. 

{'' 

3. If the divisor, dividend and quotient be 1746, 74827598 and 42856 xespectirelyi 
-what is the remainder ? 

DlTtoor. Dividend. Qoottent 
1746)74827598(42856 .-. 1746 X 42856 =74826576. 
74827598 
74826576 



1022 Am. 

4. Add together all the numbers between 60 and 160 which can be* divided exactly 
by 9. 

63 -I- 72 + 81 + 90 + 99 + 108 + 117 + 126 + 135 + 144 + 153 = 1188 Am. 

5. Divide £2 : 18«. lyi. between 10 men and 15 women, so that each man may receive 
4 times as much as a woman. 

As each man receives 4 times as mnch as a woman— 

. * .' 10 men = 40 women. 40 + 15 = 55. 
21, 18«. l|i. -7- 55 = 1«., ^. one woman^s share, j _. 
l«*i il^. X ^ — ^-9 2A<f* («e man's slwn- 

V U 
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6. How toon would a fast train trarelling 42 miles an hoar overtake a train at 
25 miles an hoar which started f of an hoar earlier ? 

42 — 26 ^ 17 miles being the distance one train orertakes the oCher. 
|of26==y. ^^yxTV-«-lAhoar. An$. 

7. ▲. paid f of his money to B., 4 of the remainder to C. and ( of rest to D^ and 
then had 2«. 6i. left. How much did he pay to each ? 

1^ B/b share = i 

i^ of 5 = + C.*s share. 

♦ -♦ = ♦ 

^of +2=|D.*sshare, 

4 . 1 ::= 1 .*. As ^ =s 2«. 6il. remainder. 

4 = 2«. ed, B. and D.'s share. 
\ = If. Sd. C's share. Ans. 

8. If 20 men in 3 weeks earn £90, in what time will 7 men earn £150 ? 

Weeks. 
As 7 20 :: 3 

8 5 

"7 100 7)100 

14f weeks. An9. 

9. Ckn 70a mnltiply feet bj feet ? If yon think yon can, state whether U. X !<• « 
or is not the same as I2d. X 12if. If yoa think yon cannot, find what length an nprigk 
staif mnst be to cast a shadow 3 ft long, when a staff 4 ft high casta a shadow 2 1 
long? 

Na 

As •0' : 8 :: ^2 
2 
8 

6 ft. high. ^M. 

10. Into how many fields, containing 4 acres 3 roods 27petchea each, maj a 
1416 acres 2 roods 16 perches be divided? 

4a. 8r. 27p. 1416a. 2r. 16p. 

4 4 

19 5666 

40 40 



787 perches 226656 perches 

226656 -S- 787 = 288 fields. Ans. 




■ 88 prodnct, 14 sum > 
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yj. Elementary Knowledge of Latin, 

1. Give the oomparatiTe and roperlatiTe of fruffiy prcpe, henevoliu, arduus, 
Poi, Comp, Superl, 

fragahor fragaliflsimiui 

propior proximns 

DeTolos Denevolentior beneTolentuMiiniui 

ardaoB magis ardaiu maxime ardans 

2. Gire the genitive siognlar and datire plnnl of earo, dot, mui, vellut, laeui,palu$t 
dnii, eitU, Name in each caae the gender. 



Oe%, ting. 



caro 

doe 

mns 

yellns 

lacna 

palos 

pains 

cinis 

dyia 



camis (f .) 
doti8(f.) 
mnris (m.) 
Telleria (m.) 
laciU (m.) 
palndiB (f .) 
pali(m.) 
cineriB(m.) 
ciTii(c.) 



Bat, plur. 
none 
dotibns 
mnribns 
velleribaa 
lacnbus 
palodibos 
palls 
dnenbra 
dfibns 



3. Pane proderit, morere, utuntw, prodet, prodeufU,JUtvrus, amabere. 



Proderit 

Morere 

Utnntnr 

PrtMlet 

Prodeont 

Fletnrns 

Amabere 



V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

Part. 

V. 



Nent 

Dep. 

Dep. 

Act 

Act 

Act 

Pass. 



Indie. Fnt 

Imper. Pres. 

Indie. Pres. 

Indie Fnt 

Indie. Pres. 

Pnt Sing. 

Indie. Pnt 



Sing. 
Sing. 
Plur. 
Sing. 
Plnr. 



SrdPers. 
2ndPerB. 
SrdPers. 
ardPers. 
SrdPers. 
Masc Nom. 

SndPers. 



4. GiTe the InfinitiTe of ariar, morior, efipio, salio, lano; and the perfect and rapine 
of peUo, eoqMO, meto, Jingo, figo, emo,fitndo. 

Infin, 

orlor 

morior 

cnpio 

saUo 

laro 
Proi, 
pello 
coqno 
meto 
fingo 
figo 
emo 
fnndo 

5. Gire the fntore of pouum, volo, nolo. The second person singular indicati?« 
present of Jio,f era, eo, queo, malo, potior, morior. 





oriri 

mori, rarely moriri 

cnpere 

salire 

laTare and lavere 


Petf. 
pepnU 
coxi 




pnlsnm 
coctnm 


messni 

finxi 

fix! 

emi 

fndi 




messnm 

fictnm 

fixnm 

emptnm 

fnsnm 



Preunt, 
pofisnm 



Tolo 



nolo 



/Angular. 
potero 
poteris 
poterit 
▼olam 
voles 
Yolet 
nolam 
noles 
nolet 
U U 1 



Ihfture, 



JHural. 
poterimns 
poteritis 
potemnt 
Tolemns 
Toletis 
Tolent 
nolemns 
noletis 
nolent 
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The BMond penon ringnlar of flo is fis 
f» at ^ero „ fera 

» „ qneo n qnia 

„ „ malo „ mavis 

„ „ potior „ potiru 

ff ff monor „ morem 

6. Mention (a) nomu which' an only need in the ploial* (by noana whkii di^e 
tiieir Baeming in tiie plnral. 

(a) anna arms 

nMBnia Trails 



joints 

«zta . eatnila 

reliqniie relics 

fores door 

divitis wealtii 

insidin ambnsh 

&c. &c. 

Singftlar, PluroL 

(b) »des, temple odes, honse 

anxilinm, help anxilia, anxiliarj tnM>pe 

castmm, a fort eastra, a camp 

oopia, abandance eopise, troops 
mtia, faToor • gratiaB, thanks 

Uttera, letter of the alphabet Httero, epistles 

opera, labour opene, workmen 

&c &e. 

7. What cases are need in Latin to express—time, price, measure, r e ap e cU Tcly ? 

Duration of time is expressed by the accusative ; a point of time by the ablitnt 
The specific price is expressed by the ablative; the general yahie by the genitin 
The measure of anything, if following an adjective, aUug, longtts^ kc, msj^ 

ex|)re8fied by the accusative or ablative; if following a sobstantive, by the genitin. 

which in this case is really a genitive of quality. (See previoiu Noa. of tU 

Magazine.) 

8. In what different ways may ** do net do thU" be expressed in Latin ? 

It may be expresasd — 

(1) By the present subjunctive— hoc ne facias : 

(2) By the perfect subjunctive— hoc ne feceris : 
(8) By the present imperative— hoc ne facito, &c. 

9. What cases are governed hj—DivoM, utiM*^ pngditut, di^nvs, pareo, potm, 
piget, miteret. 

JHves takes the ablative or genitive ; utUu the dative ; prttdUuo the ablatiTe: 
digitus the ablative, rarely the genitive; pareo the dative; potior the genitire at 
ablative; ^get and mitoret the accusative of the sentient object, and the genitive 
of the object of sorrow or compassion. 



10. Explain the meaning of tiie Etiiic dative; attraction ; synesis; and give in 
of each. 

The Ethic dative is used to show that the person expressed by it is only remotelr 
interested, as:— "An ille miki liber, cui mulier imperaf Should I reckon hia 
free to whom a woman gives her mandates. 

Cases of attraction in Latin are not common. Sometimes the noim, wbcs 
plsced after the relative, is put in the same case with it, though a different case 
Is required by its own ccmnexion, as:~*'Atque alii quorum comcedia pruea 
virorum est," for alii viri quorum,** Sometimes even when the noon preoedei. 
Bs:— " Urhem qoam statno vestra est" Sometimes the relative is attnK^ted. aa in 
Greek, into the case of its antecedent, as:— *< Cum scribas et aliqnid asas eonon 
qnorom cooanesti." 
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A dative of the complement is need by attraction, as :~" Licet Themistocli esse 
at%o$o** It is allowable for Tbemistocles to be at leisare. This is especially the 
case with proper names, as :— *< Coi nomen Alexandre fait" Whose name was 
Alexander. 

Synetis takes place when the predicate does not a^^ in grammar, bat in sense, 
with its snbject, as:— "-ftw* in crncem aeti suntf pars bestiia objeetL" Some 
were cracified, some thrown to beasts. 



VH. French Grammar, 

1. How many parts of meoch are there in French, and which of them are invariable ? 

Ten. The adverb, preposition, conjonetion and interjection are invariable. 

2. Give the feminine appellation of the following noons: — ^Nevea,h^ro8, diea, empereor, 
loop, moine. 

yUde, Mroins, dSene^ imp^atriae, louve, religieute (nonne), 

3. How is the superlative absolute formed in French ? 

By prefixing trht, fort^ extrSmement to the adjective, e.g., Ce gar^on egt trhi- 
pauvre. EUe ett extrSmement belle. Ce moneieur eet/ort inttruit. 

4. Which of the following indefinite adjectives admit of both genders and numbers— 
maint^ chaque, mdme, tont, qoel, tel. 

Ibut, qvelf tel, 

5. Give the adverbs formed from traitre, bref, v^h^ment, common, vieax, foa. 

Traitreosement, bridvement, v^h^mentement, commandment, foUement. 

6. Give the present participle of vdtir, sentir, avertir, mentir, choisir, condnire; and 
the infinitive of r^larent, vont, ceint, vaot, naqnis, v^ftmes. 

Vitiseant, tentant, arertUsant, mentantf chaieitsant, eanduisant; rSsoudre, 
aller, eeindre, wUair, naitre, vivre. 

Translate into French. 
The variety of missions and tasks of man is infinite; everywhere is work in the world; 
it is in the house of the family-father, who brings up his children and manages his bnsi- 
ness; it is in the room of the statesman, who takes part in the government of his country; 
it is with the magistrate who renders justice; it is with the wise man who instructs; it is 
with the poet who charms; it is in the field, opon the ocean, on the highway, and in the 
workshops. 

La variety des missions et des devoirs de lliomroe est infinie; le travail cxiste 
partout; 11 se trouve dans la maison du p^re de famille qui el^ve ses enfants, et 
qui dirige ses affaires; dans le cabinet de Thomme d'etat, qui participe au gouveme- 
ment de son pays; il est ^galement aupr^ du magistrat, qui administre la justice; 
do sage qui nous instruit, du po^te qui nous charme; il est dans lea champs, sor 
Tocean, sor la vole publique, et dans les ateliers. 



CHAPTER VL 

SUGGESTIONS TO INTENDING CANDIDATES. 

Semper idem^-^adem / Snch is the style of the Preliminary Examination for SolicitorB. 
The ordeal this time appears to be on the whole satisfactory. We mean that, although 
there may be a few '* deep " points, the questions are such as one would expect to find 
in papers designed to lay bare the acquired qualifications of the mind. No doubt many 
of the questions pnzxled those students who were not specially prepared. Technical as 
well as general practice for men aspiring to all professions is indispensably necessary; 
at all events the majority of mankind think so, and there is strength in ooity ! T&t 
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candidates, we midentand, were snrpriaed, thoogfa ire hope not amMyed, to fiiia 
eDtering the hall at 10 o*clock on the first daj of the examination, that, for mmam 
unexplained, they were reqaired to answer Uie qoestions on EngKA ffirtoty«»dG»- 
graphy instead of those on English Grammar, which, however, were giTcn out is tbe 
afternoon. Whether the English Grammar papers were not leadj, or vhedxr ^ 
examiners resorted to this nuiiujpuvre as a means of baffling those who maj ban suiei 
collection of notes which they wished to learn ioat before entering the hsil, we cnBOt 
saj, but we do think that as the candidates bad each received a printed noCioe tfaii 
English Grammar woold be taken in the morning, it ought to haTe been fQlloved,odiff' 
wise what was the nse of the notice? 

We have from time to time offered many suggestions to candidates preparing for tbs 
Examination, and we will now revive some and make a few more ; bat as our kboes 
lately have indeed been great, intending candidates roust not expect us ** to vnfsri tt 
banner" entirely. We strongly advise candidates to ignore all works of a voiBsmiaB 
nature, but to study those which are condensed. We do not mean epitomes. We l»tt 
recommended some books in Number II. of this Msgazine, and we see no reasoD to ahs 
the opinion we then expressed respecting them. Now in English Grammsr it is evides 
that unless a candidate directs hu attention to leading pcnnts he will fore Terr bi£y 
In reading the work we recommend he should take notes of paasages, whidi he cuskx 
easily remember. He might urge, " I do not know what points are most importsnt' V* 
can only reply, ** Of course you cannot expect to anticipate points as snocessfallj ug* 
who has had several years' experience." 

The candidate should make lists of the principal acts of parliament, battles, trestics,^ 
in English History; and above all should not forget to learn the genealogy of the sevenl 
periods. 

In Geography he should make himself acquainted with the oonrses of the rirers; ak 
with the capes, bays, mountains and ports of the countries of Europe, bearing in n^ 
that it is absolutely impossible to learn geography without " frequent use of mspr ' 
advice which we have given on several occasions. 

If the candidate knows the first four rules, simple and compound; fractions, the «ei(|te 
and measures, he may, by working similar examples to those set at the Law InstitntiA 
pass this part of the examination with perfect ease. With reference to Latin and Freid 
Grammar, we seldom see questions which ought not to be expected by a candidste «^ 
has been tolerably well educated. Those, however, who do not come under this deooe^' 
nation, must resort to some expedients to mature their knowledge aa speedily as posabk 
In Latin, the declensions of nouns, adjectives and pronouns, the comparison of adjecdTS, 
and the principal parts of the irregular verbs, shotdd be learnt as a primary step, sod thai 
the other points which are suggested bv the questions already asked should be stoR^i^ 
the mind. Similar remarks apply to French Grammar, and, indeed, to all the laogiuf^ 
We did intend to enter more fully into this subject on the present occasion, but we w^, 
must ask to be excused, as our various classes necessarily demand so much attentioa. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

••* The Editor will he glad to reeeire COMMUNICATIONS /rom gtudentt and fft^ 
They mutt he addretted **Oare of the PuhlUhen,*' and nnll, in every imt^^^ 
receive the attention they merit, 

L. M. G. (Guildford).— See first page of this Number. 

Z. Y. X.— As we cannot answer your questions without additional informstioD tf 
to the present state of your knowledge and your capacity to study, we will reply throog^ 
the post, if yon will send us your name and address with the additional inf ormstJoo- 

A. H. H. (Uppinham).— The report that additional subjects are to be inclnd«<i is 
the " Freliniinarf** has certainly reached us; but we do not think any change viU ^ 
made, at all events for some months. 
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Lex (CoDgleton). — The Examiners do not care whether a candidate offers himself 
for examination in Latin or Greek, or any of the other languages, provided he trans- 
lates the passages of the selected work to their satisfaction. 

A. Z.— William Grotins, the distinguished lawyer, wrote " Enchiridion de Prindpiis.*' 

S. E. M. (Lincoln).— See Nos. n. and YII. of this Magazine. 

Enquibxb. — ^You muit satisfy the Examiners in each paper. 

C. S. A. (Oxford).— The Examiners have often reqaired candidates to sketch the 
lives of men whose names fignre in our " Synopsis of Leading Authors, Statesmen, 
Poets and Philosophers " (see Nos. I. to IX.) 

" Bab Pbeliminabt." — As yonrs is a private question we would hare replied by 
letter if yon had sent us your name and address. ITrom what yon say, perhaps in 
five or six weeks. 

Saxon. — ^As to the proportion of Saxon words found in classical English works, see 
No. IX., Eng. Gram., Qnes. 1. 

I. M. L. (Hereford). — Tintagell is on the north coast of C!omwall. 

HiSTOBicuB. — Candidates are expected to possess a knowledge of English History, 
from 65 B.C. to the present time. 

Manaoino-Clbbk.-— Tour solutions are correct 

G. C. E. (Chester). — The Hanseatic League was begun in 1241 by Hamburg and 
Liibeck, to protect their commerce against pirates. 

Candidate.— (1) After July there will not be another Examination till the last 
week in October. (2). Yes; but do what yon can in the meantime. 

L P. E. (Epsom).— The ''Isle of Serpents" is a lofty islet in the Black Sea, 
28 m. E. of the delta of the Danube. It is reputed to have possessed in antiquity a 
temple in honour of Achilles (after whom the island was also named), but of which 
no traces remain. 



PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 
Fob Solicttobs^ fob thb Bab, and the Colleob of StTBosoKS. 

The Author of " The Student's Guide," and Editor of " The Preliminanr Examination 
Journal and Student's Literary Magazine " (formerly of King's College, London), whose 
pupils have always met with greater success than those instructed by any other tutor, 
PREPARES CANDIDATES of defective knowledge rery speedily. 

References to Members of Parliament, Members of the CTouncii of the Incorpor* 
ated Law Society, Queen's Counsel, Clergymen, Doctors, and others. For Syllabus 
(30 pages) of Testimonials and Opinions of the Zaw Journal, Law llmstt Standard, 
Law Examination Reporter^ Law Magazine and Review, The London Review, &c., &c., 
address Mr. J. Eble Benham, at his Cliamben^ 3, Pump Court, Tenople, E.C., or to the 
care of Messrs. Butterworth, 7, Fleet Street, London, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 

Mr. J. Erie Benham has classes reading daily at his chambers for the Preliminary, 
Intermediate and Final Examinations for Solicitors. References to gentlemen of the 
highest legal status. 



Prlntod by C. Boworth and Sons, Kewton Street, London, W.O. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BFECXAL EXAMINATION NOTICES. 

Preliminary Examination for Soliciiors, 
Pursuant to the Judges' orders, the next Preluninary Examination in 
General Knowledge will take place on Wednesday the 12th, and Thursday 
the 13th of May, 1875. In addition to the ordinary subjects (including 
an elementary knowledge of Latin), the Special Examiners have selected 
the following books in which candidates will be examined : — 

In Latin : Livy, Book I, or Horace, Odes, Books I. and lY. In Gbeek : 
Sophocles, CEdipus at Colonus. In Modern Greek: BevrorfiQ 'Ivropla rfjc 
*AfjL€piKiit Pipkioy C' In French : Henri Conscience, Le Lion de Flandre, 
Tome I., or Voltaire, Rome Sauv^e. In German : Goethe, Goetz von 
Berlichingen, or Schiller, Maria Stuart. In Spanish: Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, cap. xv. to xxx. both inclusive, or Moratin, El Si de las 
Ninas. In Italian: Manzoni's I Fromessi Sposi, cap. i. to vm. both 
inclusive, or Tasso's Gerusalemme, 4, 5 and 6 cantos, and Yolpe's Eton 
Italian Grammar. 

Each candidate will be examined in one language only^ according to 
his selection. Candidates will have the choice of either of the above- 
mentioned works. 

Intermediate Examination^ under 23 Sf 24 Vict, c. 127, s. 9. 
The works selected for the year 1875 are — Chitty on Contracts, chapters 
1, 2 and 3, with the exception, in chapter 3, of section 1, relating to Con- 
tracts respecting Real Property; 8th or 9th edition. Williams on the 
Principles of the Law of Real Property; 8th, 9th or 10th edition. Hatnes* 
Outlines of Equity; 3rd edition. Candidates will also be examined in Mer- 
cantile Bookkeeping generally. 

Final Examination for Solicitors. 
Candidates will be examined in— Common and Statute Law and Practice 
of the Courts; Conveyancing; Equity and Practice of the Courts. These 
are optional : — Bankruptcy and Practice of the Courts; Criminal Law; and 
Proceedings before Magistrates. 

Preliminary Examination for the Bar, 
The Preliminary Examinations for the Bar are held every Saturday 
during each legal term, and once in the week next preceding each legid 
term. The subjects of Examination are— (a) The English language; 
(b) The Latin language ; and (c) English history. 

For further particulars as to all the above Examinations^ Forms of 
Notices^ SfCy see No, XL of this Magazine, 

Sb 
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CHAPTER n. 

ORIGIN or THE MATERIALS OP WRITINO. 

It is curious to observe the various substitutes for paper before its 
discoveiT. 

Ere the invention of recording events bj writings trees were planted, 
rude altars were erected, or heaps of stone, to serve as memorials of past 
events. Hercules probably could not write when he fixed his fiimous 
pillars. 

The most ancient mode of writing was on bricks, tiles, and oyster-shells, 
and on tables of stone; afterwards on plates of various materlals^on ivory, 
on barks of trees, on leaves of trees.* 

Engraving memorable events on hard substances was giving, as it were, 
speech to rocks and metals. In the book of Job mention is made of writing 
on stone, on rocks, and on sheets of lead. On tables of stone Moses 
received the law written bj the finger of Grod. Hesiod's works were 
written on leaden tables : lead was used for writing, and rc^ed up like a 
cylinder, as Pliny states. Montfaucon notices a very ancient book of eight 
leaden leaves, which on the back had rings fastened by a small leaden rod 
to keep them together. They afterwards engraved on bronze : the laws of 
the Cretans were on bronze tables ; the Romans etched their public records 
on brass. The speech of Claudius, engraved on plates of bronze, is yet 
preserved in the town-hall of Lyons, in France. Several bronze tables, 
with Etruscan characters, have been dog up in Tuscany. The treaties 
between the Romans, Spartans and the Jews were written on brass ; and 
estates, for better security, were made over on this enduring metal. In 
many cabinets may be found the dischai|;es of soldiers written on copper- 
plates. This custom has been discoverea in India. A bUl of feoffinent on 
copper has been dug up near Bengal, dated a century before l^e birth of 
Christ. 

Among these early inventions many were singularly rude and miserable 
substitutes for a better material. In the shepherd state they wrote their 
songs with thorns and awls on straps of leather, which they woond round 
their crooks. The Icelanders appear to have scratched their runeM^ a 
kind of hieroglyphics, on walls ; and Olof, according to one of the sages, 
built a large house, on the bulks and spars of which he had engraved the 
history of his own and more ancient times ; while another northern hero 
appears to have had nothing better than his own chair and bed to per- 
petuate his own heroic acts on. At the town hall, in Hanover, are kept 
twelve wooden boards, overlaid with bees'-wax, on which are written the 
names of owners of houses, but not the names of streets. These wooden 

• Specimens of most of these modes of writing may be teen at the British Maenm. 
No. 3478 in the Sloanian library, is a nabob's letter, on a piece of bark, aboot two yanls 
long, and richlj ornamented with eold. No. 8207 is a book of Mexican hierogljphics, 
painted on bark. In the same collection are yarious specie^ many fima the iir*UK^ r 
Coast and the East The latter writings are chiefly on leares. There az« several eotms 
of Bibles written on palm leares. The ancients, doubUeas, wrote on anr kavea^b^ 
found adapted for the pnroose. Hence the lettf of a hooh, alluding to ti^t of a tree, 
seems to be derived. At Oie British Moseam we have also Babvlonun tiUs. or hr^i^ 
ff^ which the people need and made their contracto of business on j a CQSt4ND mentioned 
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fManuscripts must have existed before 1423, when Hanover was first 
divided into streets. Such manuscripts maj be found in public collec- 
tions. These are an evidence of a rude state of society. The same event 
occurred among the ancient Arabs, who, according to the history of 
Mahomet, seemed to have carved on the shoulder-bones of sheep remark- 
able events with a knife, and, tying them with a string, hung up these 
sheep-bone chronicles. 

The laws of the Twelve Tables, which the Romans chieiij copied from 
the Grecian code, were, after they had been approved by the people, 
engraven on brass : thev were melted by lightning, which struck tiie Capitol, 
a loss highly regretted by Augustus. This manner of writing we still 
retain for inscriptions, epitaphs and other memorials designed to reach 
posterity. 

These early inventions led to the discovery of tables of wood; and as 
cedar has an antiseptic quality from its bitterness, they chose this wood 
for cases or chests to preserve their most important writings. This well- 
known expression of the ancients, when they meant to give the highest 
eulogium of an excellent work, et cedro digna loculiy that it was worthy 
to be written on cedar^ alludes to the oil of cedar ^ with which valuable 
MSS. of parchment were anointed, to preserve them from corruption and 
moths. Persius illustrates this : — 

** Who would not leare posterit^r such rhymes 
As eedar ail might keep to latest times 1 " 

They stained materials for writing upon, with purple, and rubbed them 
with exudations from the cedar. The laws of the emperors w^e published 
on wooden tables^ painted with ceruse ; to which custom Horace alludes : 
Leges insidere ligno. Such tables^ the term now softened into tablets^ 
are still used, but in general are made of other materials than wood. The 
same reason for which they preferred the cedar to other wood induced to 
write on wax, as being incorruptible. Men generally used it to write their 
testaments on, the better to preserve them ; thus Juvenal says, Ceras 
implere capaces. This thin paste of wax was also used on tablets of wood 
that it mignt more easily admit of erasure, for daily use. They wrote with 
an iron b^kin, as they did on the other substances we have noticed. The 
stylus was made sharp at one end to write with, and blunt, and broad at 
the other, to deface and correct easily ; hence the phrase vertere stylum^ 
to turn the stylus, was used to express blotting out But the Romana 
forbade the use of this sharp instrument, frt>m the circumstance of many 
persons having used them as daggers. A schoolmaster was killed by the 
pugillares or table-books and the s^les of his own schoUrs. They sub- 
stituted a stylus made of the bone of a bird, or other animal ; so that their 
writings resembled engravings. When they wrote on softer materials, they 
employed reeds and canes^ split like our pens at the points, whidi the 
OrientalistB still use to lay their colour or ink more neatly on the paper. 

Naud6 observes, that when he was in Italy, about 1642, he saw some of 
those waxen tablets, called pugillares, so called because they were held in 
one hand ; and others compos<^ of the barks of trees^ whidi the ancients 
employed in lieu of paper. 

On these tablets or table-books, Mr. Asde observes, that the Greeks and 
Roman continued the 'use of waxed table-books long after the use of the 
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papjruSy leayes and skins became common ; because thej were conTenieot 
for correcting extemporaneous compositions ; from these table-books thej 
transcribed their performances correctlj into parchment books, if for tiieir 
own private use ; but if for sale, or for the library, the librarii, or scribes, 
performed the office. The writing on table-books is particalarlj recom- 
mended bj Quintilian in the third chapter of the tenth book of his Insti- 
tutions ; because the wax is readily effiiced for anj corrections : he confesses 
weak ejes do not see so well on paper, and observes that the frequent 
necessity of dipping the pen in the inkstand retards the hand, and is bat 
ill-suited to the celerity of the mind. Some of these table-books are con- 
jectured to have been large, and perhaps heavy, for in Plautus, a school- 
boy is represented breaking his master's head with his table-book. The 
critics, according to Cicero, were accustomed, in reading their wax manu- 
scripts, to notice obscure or vicious phrases by joining a piece of red wax, 
AS we should underline such by red ink. 

Table-books written upon with styles were not entirely hud aside in 
Chaucer's time, who describes them in his Sompner's tale: — 

" His fellow had a staffe tipp'd with home, 
A pairs of tablet all of iverie; 
And a pointell polished fetonslie, 
And wrote alwaies the names, as he stood. 
Of all folke, that gare hem anj good." 

By the word pen in the translation of the Bible we must understand an 
iron style. Table-books of ivory are still used for memoranda, written with 
black-lead pencils. The Romans used ivory to write the edicts of the 
senate on, with a black colour ; and the expression of libri elephantine 
which some authors imagine alludes to books that for their size were called 
elephantine^ were most probably composed of ivory, the tusk of the 
elephant : among the Romans they were undoubtedly scarce. 

The pumice stone was a writing-material of the ancients; they used it to 
smooth the roughness of the parchment, or to sharpen their reeds. 

In the progress of time the art of vrriting consisted in painting with 
different kin£ of inL This novel mode of writing occasioned them to in- 
vent other materials proper to receive their writing; the thin bark of certain 
trees andplantSf or linen ; and at length, when this was found apt to become 
mouldy, they prepared the shins of animals ; on the dried skins of serpents 
were once written the Iliad and Odyssey. The first pUice where ihey began 
to dress these skins was Peraamus, in Asia; whence the Latin name is de- 
rived of pergameme or parchment. These skins are, howevei*, better known 
amongst the authors of the purest Latin under the name of membrana^ so 
called from the membranes of various animals of which they were oom- 
posed. The ancients had parchments of three different colonra, white, 
yellow, and purple. At Rome white parchment was disliked, because it 
was more subject to be soiled than the others, and dazzled the eye. They 
generally wrote in letters of gold and silver on purple or violet parchment. 
This custom continued in the early ages of the Church $ and copies of ib» 
Evangelists of this kind are preserved in the British Museum. 

When the Egyptians employed for writing the barh of a plant or reed, 
isMed papyrus or paper-rush, it superseded all former modes, for its oon- 
iremence. Formerly it grew m great quantities on the sides of the NUe. 
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This plant has given its name to our paper, although the latter is now 
composed of linen and rags, and formerlj had heen of cotton-wool, which 
i¥^as both brittle and jellow, and improyed by using cotton rags, which 
thej glazed. After the eighth centniy, the papyrus was superseded by 
parchment. The Chinese make their paper with silk. The use of paper 
is of great antiquity. It is what the ancient Latinists call charta^ or 
charUBn Before the use of parchment and paper passed to the Romans, 
they used the thin peel found between the wood and the bark of trees. 
This skinny substance they call liber^ from whence the Latin word liber^ a 
book, and library and librarian in the European languages, and the French 
Jivre for book ; but we of northern origin derive our book from the Danish 
bog^ the beech tree, because that being the most plentiful in Denmark was 
used to engrave on. Anciently, instead of folding this bark, this parchment, 
or paper, as we fold ours, they rolled it according as they wrote on it ; and 
the Latin name which they gave these rolls has passed into our language 
as well as the others. We say a volume, or volumes, although our books 
are composed of leaves bound together. The books of the ancients on the 
shelves of their libraries were rolled up on a pin and placed erect, titled 
on the outside in red letters, or rubrics, and appeared like a number of 
small pillars on the shelves. 

The ancients were as curious as ourselves in having their books richly 
conditioned. Fropertius describes tables with gold borders, and Ovid 
notices their red titles ; but in later tiroes, besides the tint of purple with 
which they tinged their vellum, and the liquid gold which thgr employed 
for their ink, they inlaid their covers with precious stones ; and I have seen, 
in the library at Triers, or Treves, a manuscript, the donation of some 
piincess to a monastery, studded with heads wrought in fine cameos. In 
the early ages of the Church they painted on the outside commonly a dying 
Christ. In the curious library of Mr. .Douce is a psalter, supposed once to 
have appertained to Charlemagne; the vellum is purple, and the letters 
gold. The eastern nations likewise tinged their MSS. with different 
colours and decorations. Astle possessed Arabian MSS., of which some 
leaves were of a deep yellow and others of a lilac colour. Sir William 
Jones described an oriental MS. in which the name of Mohammed was 
fancifully adorned with a garland of tulips and carnations, painted in the 
brightest colours. The favourite works of the Persians are written on fine 
silky paper, the ground of which is often powdered with gold and silver 
dust ; the leaves are frequently illuminated, and the whole book is some- 
times perfumed with essence of roses or sandal wood. The Ilomans had 
several sorts of paper to which they had given difierent names ; one was . 
the charta Augusta, in compliment to the Emperor; another Liviana, 
named after the Empress. There was a charta blanca, which obtained its 
title from its beautiful whiteness, and which we appear to have retained by 
applying it to a blank sheet of paper which is only signed, charte blanche. 
They had also a charta nigra, painted black, and the letters were in white 
or other colours. 

Our present paper surpasses all other materials for ease and convenience' 
of writing. The first paper-mill in England was erected at Dartford, by 
a German, in 1588, who was knighted by Elizabeth ; but it was not before 
1713 that one Thomas Waikins, a stationer, brought the artof paper-^ 
making to any perfection, and to the industry of this individual we owe: 
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the origin of our numeroas paper-mills. France had hitherto supplied 
England and Holland. 

The manufacture of paper was not much encouraged at home, eren so 
late as in 1662 ; and the following ohserrations by Fuller are oirioas, 
respecting the paper of his times : — ^< Paper participates in some sort of 
the characters of the country which makes it ; the Venetian, being neat, 
subtile, and court-like; the French, light, slight, and slender; and the JhUck^ 
thick, corpulent, and gross, sucking up the ink with the sponginess thereof.*' 
He complains tlfat the paper manufactories were not then sufficiently 
encouraged, " considering the vast sums of money expended in our land 
for paper, out of Italy, France, and Grermany, which might be lessened 
were it made in our nation. To such who object that we can never equal 
the perfection of Venice paper , I return, neither can we match the purity 
of Venice-glasses ; and yet many green ones are blown in Sussex, profit- 
able to the makers, and convenient for the users. Our home-spum paper 
might be found beneficial." The present Grerman printing-paper is made 
so disagreeable both to printers and readers from their paper-mannfaeturers 
making many more reams of paper from one hundredweight of rags than 
formerly. Kags are scarce, and Grerman writers, as well as the language, 
are voluminous. 

Mr. Astle deeply complains of the inferiority of our inks to those of 
antiquity ; an inferiority productive of the most serious consequences, and 
which appears to originate meirely in negligence. From the important 
benefits arising to society from the use of ink, and the injuries individuals 
may suffer from the frauds of designing men, he wishes the legislature 
would frame some new regulations respecting it The composition of ink 
is simple^ but we possess none equal in beauty and colour to that used 
by the ancients; the Saxon MSS. written in England exceed in colour 
anything of the kind. The rolls and records from the fifteenth century to 
the end of the seventeenth, compared with those of the fif);h to the tw^flh 
centuries, show the excellence of the earlier ones, which are all in the 
finest preservation, while the others are so much defaced that they are 
scarcely legible. 

The ink of the ancients had nothing in common with ours but the colour 
and gum. Gall-nuts, copperas and gum make up the composition of our 
ink ; whereas soot or ivory black was the chief ingredient in that of the 
ancients. 

Ink has been made of various colours ; we find gold and silver ink, red, 
green, yellow, and blue inks, but the black is considered as the best 
adapted to its purpose. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE AGE OF ILLUSTRIOUS STATESMEK. 

It has been truly said, that— << the affairs of men, the interests and the 
history of nations, the relative value of institutions as discovered by their 
a^ual working, the merits of different systems of policy, as tried by their 
?u ^J.*^ *^* ^^^^ imperfectly examined without a thorough knowledge of 
the mdividuals who administered the systems and presided over the manage- 
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ment of the public concerns. The history of empires is, indeed, the history 
of men ; not only of the nominal rulers of the people, but of all the leading 
persons who exerted a sensible influence over the destinies of their fellow- 
creatures, whether the traces of that influence survived themselves, or, as 
in the case of lesser minds, their power was confined to their own times." 

Around Greorge the Third, as a central figure, were grouped the first and 
most distinguished men in that most eventful period in the history of our 
common race. Chatham^ who, '' far superior to the petty objects of a 
grovelling ambition, and regardless alike of party and of personal conside- 
rations, constantly set before his eyes the highest duty of a public man --to 
further the interests of his species :" — Norths whose lot it was " to maintain 
the conflict in times of unprecedented difficulty, and against antagonists 
such as no minister ever had to meet," and whose *' talents shone with a great 
and a steady lustre during the singularly-trying period:" — Mansfield^ 
'* than whom few men who have sat at the head of state afiairs have in 
any period of our history filled an exalted station for a longer period 
with more glory to themselves, or with a larger share of infiuence over 
the fortunes of their country:" — Chanty "in some respects the most ex- 
traordinary individual of his time— one, certainly, than whom none better 
ever sustained the judicial office— one than whom none ever descended 
from the forum into the senate with more extraordinary powers of argu- 
mentation, or fiourished there with greater renown :" — jSurke, whose giant 
form rises before us as the first and most attractive figure, and to whom, ''how 
much soever men may difler as to the soundness of his doctrines or the purity 
of his public conduct, there can be no hesitation in according a station 
among the most extraordinary persons that had ever appeared:"— jFox, 
who, as the disciple of Burke, was '' one of the greatest statesmen, and, if 
not the greatest orator, certainly the most accomplished debater that ever 
appeared upon the theatre of public aflbirs in any age of the world : — Pitt, 
who, '< at an age when others are but entering upon the study of state 
affiiirs, and the practice of debating, came forth a mature politician, a 
finished orator— even as if by inspiration — an accomplished debater:" — 
Sheridan^ who, ** with all his faults, and all his failings, and all his defects, 
was the first in genius, and the greatest in ^wer r—Wyndham, whose 
" acquaintance with constitutional history and principle, whose chivalrous 
spirit, noble figure, and singularly-expressive countenance, all fitted hun to 
shine in debate, though all, when put together, were unequal to the task 
of raising him to the first rank :" — Dundas^ who was a plain, business-like 
speaker — a man of every-day talents— a clear, easy, fluent, and, from much 
practice, as well as strong natural sense, a skilful debater :" — Ershine^ who 
*' had a thorough knowledge of men— of their passions and their feelings — 
who knew every avenue to the heart, and could, at will, make all its chords 
vibrate to his touch :" — Perceval^ who was " a man of very quick parts, 
much energy of character, dauntless courage, joined to patient industry, 
practical fluency as a speaker, great skill and readiness as a debater ;" but 
whose <' views upon all things were the most narrow, and upon religious, 
and even political, questions, the most bigoted and intolerant :'^— Grenvilie, 
whose ''long habits of business had matured his experience, and disciplined 
his naturally vigorous understanding; whose life, studiously regular, had sur- 
rounded him with the respect of his countrymen ;" and to whom, more than to 
any other man, " the great Mid fundamental question of Irish policy, and the 
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cause of religious liberty in general was indebted:" — GraUan, one of the 
greatest men of his age, and than whom '' it would not be easy to pmnt out 
any statesman or patriot, in any age of the world, whose fame stands higher 
for his public services, or to name any one, the purity of whose reputation 
has been stained by so few faults, and the lustre of whose renown is 
dimmed by so few imperfections:" — Wilberforcey " who among the greatest 
benefactors of the human race, holds an exalted station, whose genius was 
elevated by his virtues, and exalted by his piety, and whose eloquence was 
of the highest order, enriched by the thoughts and the spirit that toached 
Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire:" — Canning ^ whose "principles were 
throughout those of a liberal Tory, above the prejudices of the bigots who 
had rendered Toryism ridiculous, and free from the corruption that has 
sometimes made it hateful ;" and yet who, " if ever man was made for 
the service and the salvation of a party, was raised up for that of the 
Tories:" — Romilly^ whose extraordinary reach of thought whose great 
powers of attention, and of close reasoning, whose memory quick and 
retentive, whose fancy eminently brilliant, with his persevering industry, 
and with the stimulus of a lofty ambition, " rendered him unquestionably 
the first advocate, and the most profound lawyer of the age he flourished in 
— ^placed him high among the ornaments of the senate; and would, in all 
likelihood, have given him the foremost place among them all:" — Eldon^ who 
''to great legal experience, and the most profound professional learning, 
united a thorough knowledge of men ;" and who " had a sagacity almost 
unrivalled — a penetration of mind at once quick and sure — a sublety so 
nimble, that it materially impaired the strength of his other qualities by 
lending his ingenuity an edge sometimes too fine for use :" — Home Taoke, 
than whom '' no man out of office all his life, and out of parliament all but 
a few months of his later period, ever acted so oonspicuous a part in the 
political warfare of his times ; who from his earliest years had devoted 
himself to the cause of liberty, and who had given up the clerical profession 
because its duties interfered with secular controversy, which he knew to 
be his proper element:" — Castlereagh^ of "the safe and middling men, 
meaning very little, nor meaning that little well," was in some respects 
the least inconsiderable, for " scarce any man of any paiiy bore a more 
important place in public affairs, or occupied a larger space in the history 
of his times :" — Liverpool^ who, from the age of manhood, passed his whole 
life in the public service, and whose long and but little interrupted course 
of official prosperity, was such as was never, perhaps, enjoyed by any other 
statesman ; for "the years during which the helm of the state was entrusted 
to his hands, were those of the greatest events alike in negotiation, in war, 
in commerce, and in finance, which ever happened to illustrate or to 
chequer the annals of Europe :"-'irtit^, with whom must be associated 
JRieardo and Horner^ who bore " the principal share in the controversy 
respecting the depreciation, and who may be considered as the guides 
of the sounder policy which led to a restored currency :"— Curran, who 
was "the greatest orator after Grattan and Plunket that Ireland ever 
produced, and in every respect worthy of being placed in a line with 
those great masters of speech:*^ --Ellenborough, who was originally, 
like the rest of his family, a moderate Whig, and who occasionally sufiTered 
the strength of his political feelings to break forth, and to influence the 
4pne and temper of his observations, " but who was never known upon. 
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aby one occasion to deviate one hair's breadth from justice in the discharge 
of his office:"— Wellesley^ the scion of a family *' which, like the Gracchi 
at Rome, peculiarly excelled all others in the virtues and in the renown of 
its members:" — Holland^ ''the vigilant enemy of abuses— the staunch 
supporter of the constitution as established in 1688 —the friend of peace 
abroad, and of liberty all over the world — the champion, especially, of 
religious liberty and the sacred rights of conscience, and that upon sound 
principles of universal freedom," and than whom no man certainly could 
better deserve the universal affection of which he was the object." With 
the virtues and the vices of such men before them, it will bea happy day 
for our £ngland when '' those who voluntarily assume the government of 
nations are taught to regard their duties as paramount to tibeir interests, 
and made to learn that ignorance of their craft is in their calling criminal, 
by having placed before their eyes the examples of others— ^eir signal 
punishment to deter from vice, their glorious reward to stimulate in well- 
doing. This salutary lesson will be taught, if the friends of mankind, the 
votaries of duty, of peace, of freedom, be held up to veneration, while their 
enemies, themselves the slaves of ambition or avarice, and who would forge 
fetters for their fellow-creatures or squander their substance or their blood, 
are exhibited to the scorn and hatred of after-ages. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SPENSER, JONSON AND SHAKSPEABE. 

The characters of these three great roasters of English poetry are sketched 
by Fuller, in his ''Worthies of England." It is a literary morsel that 
must not be passed by. The criticisms of those who lived in or near the 
times when authors flourished merit our observation. They sometimes 
elicit a ray of intelligence, which later opinions do not always give. 

He observes on Spenser. — "The many Chaucerisms used (for I will not 
say affected by him) are thought by the ignorant to be blemishes^ known 
by the learned to be beauties, to his book ; which, notwithstanding, had 
been more saleable, if more conformed to our modern language." 

On Jonson. — "His parts were not so ready to run of themselves, as able 
to answer the spur ; so that it may be truly said of him, that he had an 
elaborate wit, wrought out by his own industry. — He would sit silent in 
learned company, and suck in (besides wine) their several humours into his 
observation. What was ore in others he was able to rejine himself. 

" He was paramount in the dramatic part of poetry, and taught the stage 
an exact conformity to the laws of comedians. His comedies were above 
the Volge (which are only tickled with downright obscenity), and took not 
so well at the^r«^ stroke as at the rebound, when beheld the second time ; 
yea, they will endure reading so long as either ingenuity or learning are 
fashionable in our nation. If his latter be not so spriteful and vigorous as 
his first pieces, all that are old will, and all who desire to be old should, 
excuse him therein." 

On Shakspeare. — " He was an eminent instance of the truth of the rule, 
poeta nonfit^ sednascitur; one is not made, but born a poet. Indeed hia 
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learning was but very little ; so that as Cornish diamonds are not polished 
by anj lapidary, but are pointed aod smoothed, even as thej are takai oat 
of the eaith, so Nature itself was all the art which was nsed npon him. 

** Many were the wU'Combais betwixt him and Ben Jonaon, which two 
I behold like a Spanish great gaileoHj and an English man of war. 
Master Jonson (like the former) was built far higher in learning ; soUd, 
bat slow in his perfbrmanoes. Shakspeare, with an English man of war, 
lesser in bulky but lighter in sailing^ could turn with all tides^ and take 
advantage of al/ winds^ by the quickness of his wit and invention." 

Had these *< wit-combats," between Shakspeare and Jonson, which 
Fuller notices, been chronicled by some faithful Boewell of the age, our 
literary history would have received an interesting accession. A letter 
has been published by Dr. Berkenhont relating to an evening's conversation 
between our great rival bards, and Alleyn, the actor. Peele, a dramatic 
poet, writes to his friend Marlow, another poet The doctor, nnfortnnately, 
iu giving this copy, did not recollect his authority. 

" Friend Marlow, 

*^ I never longed for thy companye more than last night : we were 
all very merrye at the Globe, where Ned Alleyn did not scruple to affirm 
pleasantly to thy friend Will, that he had stolen his speech about the quali- 
ties of an actor's excellency in Hamlet his tragedy, from conversations 
manyfold which had passed between them, and opinions given by Alleyn 
touching this subject Shakespeare did not take this talk in good sorte ; 
but Jonson put an end to the strife by wittylie remarking, — this affiiir 
needeth no contention : you stole it from Ned^ no doubt, do not marvel ; 
have you not seen him act times out of number?" 

This letter is one of those ingenious forgeries which the late George 
Steevens practised on the literary antiquary ; they were not always of tMa 
innocent cast The present has been frequently quoted as an original 
document 



CHAPTER V. 

thr questions asked at the preliminart examination held on the 
12th and ISth of mat, 1875, with thb answers. 

I. English Composition, 

Candidates were required to write an essay or letter, not leas than two 
pages in length, on one of the following subjects. 
(1.) <* Happiness is in the mind." 
(2.) " He tires betimes who spurs too fast betimes." 
(3.) Your past life. 
(4.) Your favorite book. 
(5.) On the modem English school of painting. 
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II. English Language, 

1. How many letters are there in the English alphabet ? How many aoonds f 
Oaasify the sounds in their relation to the organs that piodnce them. In what leqiects 
is the alphabet ( 1) redundant, (2) deficient ? 

There are twenty-six letters in the English alphabet, representing forty-two 
sounds. The sonnds are classified as gnttnnd, palatal, lingual, dental, nasal. The 
alphabet is redundant inasmuch as a single Towel sound has sometimes seyeral 
combinations of letters to represent it, as the broad sound of a in fall is repre- 
sented also by aw in bawl, by au in bought^ and by au in taught. Single conso- 
nants are redundant, as e^ representing always either h or f ; J is represented by 
^ ; ^ is always hm, and « is a double letter, being equal to ^« or iw, or it is a 
single letter with the power of z. The letters y and w are superfluous. It is 
deficient— 
(!) Inasmuch as it expresses several distinct sounds by one symbol; e.g, 
thirteen vowel sounds are represented by five letters^ 
/expresses v in ofsxidfrnfat. 
g expresses a guttural in gate and a sibilant in gem. 
9 expresses 9 in 9^in, 9h in 9ure, z in dog9^ and zh in pleatwre, 
X expresses z in Xenophan, k9 in. fox, and g9 in ewert, 
(2) The same two symbols sometimes represent two or more distinct sounds, 

e. g. ch = t9h in che9t, 9h in ehaUe, k in choral. 
(8) Many distinct sounds have no separate symbols to represent them, e. g. th 
(thin), th (^thine). 

2. Discuss the parts of speech in English. Show how the commonly-received number 
may be reduced. 

There are nine parts of speech in English : — Article ; noun ; adjective ; pro- 
noun ; verb ; adverb ; preposition ; conjunction ; interjection. 

A noun is the name of anything we can apprehend, either through the senses 
or through the understanding. 

An adjective is a word used with a noun to express some peculiarity of time, 
place, number, quality or quantity. 

Pronoun9 are short words used to represent nouns without naming them. 

Verb is the granunatical term for an action or sometimes merely for a 9tate of 
being. 

Adverbe are words used to qualify verbs, or any other words that express an 
attribute, such as adjectivet, &c. 

PrepoiitionSf being the modem equivalents of case-endings, are employed 
with nouns to mark the relation in which these nouns stand to other words of the 
sentence. 

Cbnjunetions are words used to connect prepositions. 

Jnterfeetiom have properly no place in grammar, but are merely emotional 
exclamations. 

Some grammarians reduce the number to three classes, (1) nouns and pronouns, 
(2) verbs, (8) particles. 

Another classification : (1) names of things, i. e., nouns and pronouns; (2) attri- 
butes, i.e., verbs, adjectives and adverbs; (8) relations between words and 
sentences, prepositions and cot^unetions ; (4) extrargrammatical utterances : 
interjections. 

3. Discnss the following suffixes as to their meaning and origin : — ster ; hood ; age ; 
et; dom; ess; ness; ery ; tion. 

The usual feminine suffix in Anglo-Saxon was — estre or igtre; in later English 
— ster; e.g. as in maltster, brewster, spinster, &c., these occupations having in 
times been carried on exclusively by women. 

Hood is a termination expressing condition, as in manhood. 

Age is a Latin suffix expressing act, state, being, quality; as in bondage, 
homage. 

^ is a French diminutive termination, as in lancet, floweret; also denoting 
instrument, as in hatchet. 
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Dom (A.-8. dam) expresses state or cooditioD. 
Jitt is the FreDch feminine tenninatioo, as in diieh^€$$, emtnt-eu^ itc 
Aets (A.-S. nes) forms abstract noons from adjectiTet ; aa in weai^mets^ &c 
a^p (A.-S. ra, rn) has a coIleetiTe meaning; as in keromrf, r m k^ ery, &&*, 
also state or condition, as in $lavery, 

Tion (Lat. tio) is an abstract termination, as in motion. 

4. Classify English pronouns. State what joa know of the historj of their infiezioos. 
Pronouns are substantive and adjecti?e. SnbstantiTe pronoona are diiided 
into:— 

(1) Personal: as /, thoti, he, the, it, we, ye, they. 



(2) ReflexiTe: eeff. 

(35 ■ "■ 



Indefinite and distribntiTe: as one, any, other, who, whoever, either, &c. 

(4) Relative and interrogative: who, whieh, whoever, that, as, &c. 

(5) Demonstrative: as thU, that, eueh, &c. 
Adjective pronouns are divided into: — 

(1) Possoaiiive: hie, ite, mine, thine, &c. 

(2) Reflexive: my own, &c., &c. 

(3) Indefinite distributive pronouns: any, eaeh, either, 8ic 

(4) Relative and interrogative: which, what, whatever, &c. 

(5) Demonstrative: thie, that, such, &c. 

/ and thou are the only true personal pronouns. 

/ in A.-S. was written ie, and in O. £. ich, ie, ih. We sometimes 6od 
chom == ich am, &c. 

Thou in A.-S. and O. K. was written thn. In Shakespeare's time it was fre- 
quently expressive of familiarity or contempt: 

'* If thou thouest him some thrioc, it shall not be amiss." 

(.Twelfth mght,) 

^neKxi mine and thine is a genitival suffix. Observe also the forms oum (ours) 
yourn (yours). 

Me was the same in Anglo-Saxon, but fno in O. E. 

Ne in A.-S. was spelt in different ways: meeh, mec, meh, me. It is not derived 
from /. 

ite (^ A.-S. and O. E. Ai-t) was generally adopted for the neuter in Dijden and 
MiltonV time. 

y/ir, $he and it are derived from hit. In A.-S. we find masc he, fern, heo, 
neut. hit. 

The following wortls convey some idea of the history of their inflection:— At-t, 
hi^m, he^r, the-m, t-hi-t, hc-re, hen-ce, the-re, thi-ther, who-^e, who-m, &c &c. 

6. What is meant bv strong, weak, auxiliary and reflective verbs? State what yon 
know of the origin of the inflexions of the verb ** to he** 

Strong verbs are such as form the preterite tense by a change of the root vowel, 
or by some internal change ; weak verbs by adding a suffix. Auxiliary verbs are 
such as aid in forming moods or tenses of principal verbs. When the subject and 
the object of the verb is the same, the verb is called reflexive. The inflexions of 
the verb **to he** are Anglo-Saxon, with the exception of the plural are, which 
is Scandinavian, and was first introduced by the Danes into the northern dialects 
of England. 

6. What are ad>*erbs ? How are they formed, and how may they be classified ? 

Adverbs are indeclinable words, employed to modify the meaning of adjectives, 
participles, verbs, prepositions, nouns, pronouns, ouier adverbs and oon^MMind 
phrases. 

Some are originally monosyllabic Saxon words -now, aye, np, ill, vreU ; others 

are derived from nouns - ashore, aboard, backward, &c. ; oUiers from nroooans 

here, there, &c. ; some from adjectives and participles — darkly, lovingly, &c ; 
some from prepositions -bebides* outside, &c. They may be rlamififd acoocding 
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to their origin under the above heads ; or thej may be dasaified according to their 
meaning : — 

(1) Time: once, always, ever, never. 

(2) Place: here, inside, below, inwards. 

(3) Manner: Well, thns, so, perhaps. 

(4) Degree: mach, very, neany, wholly. 
(6) t^aiMtf.* Wherefore, therefore, why. 

7. How are degrees of comparison formed in English ? State the principal exceptions 
to the mle. 

The eofnparative degree is formed by suffixing '< er'' to the positive; as bright, 
bris^ter. 

When the positive ends in y, the y is changed into i, and er is suffixed, as 
before; as holy, holier, 

A final consonant preceded by a short vowel is usually doubled; as thin^ 
thinner. 

When the adjective consists of more than two syllables, it is usual to express 
the comparative by placing the adverb more before the positive; as beautiful, more 
beautiful. 

This method is sometimes employed with dissyllabic and monosyllabic adjectives; 
as more graceful, more true. 

The mperlative degree is formed by suffixing est to the positive $ as bright, 
brighter, brightest; or by prefixing mott; as most amiable. 

Some adjectives form their degrees of comparison from roots differing from 
that of the positive: good, better, best; bad, worse, worst, 

8. How are participles in ing distinguished from infinitives in ing ? What is meant 
by a gerundial mfinitive and how is it governed ? 

The infinitive in ing may be distinguished from the participle, because it is 
always the subject or olject of a verb. 

The gerundial infinitive is really the dative Qase of the infinitive mood, which 
in Anglo-Saxon was thus declined :—N. and A., writan; D., to writanne or 
writenne, From this came two forms of the gerund, one in ing and one identical 
with the simple infinitive. The gerunds are always governed by some preposition, 
such as to, for, <», &c.; as, he came to learn {for learning), 

9. Write down the principal rules of English syntax. 

(1) The verb must agree with its subject in number and person. 

(2) Active verbs and prepositions take nouns or something equivalent to nouns 
after them as their object. 

(8) Every adjective or word used as an adjective qualifies some noun expressed 
or understood. 

(4) Adverbs modify the meaning of any words which convey the idea of an 
action or attribute, and not the idea of existence. 

(5) Copulative and disjunctive particles unite together notions or assertions 
which hold the same relation in any given sentence. 

10. What is the construction of than and as ? 

Than is derived from the adverb then. It is a conjunction, and in comparative 
sentences tiJces the same case after it as before it : He is more prudent than she 
(nom.). 

As is sometimes a conjunction : as. Mine is as good as yours. 

Sometimes it is an adverb : as» He did it as well as ^ou. 

As is employed as a relative when the antecedent is such, same, and so mueh, 
as, " Tears such as angels weep burst forth." 
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1. Relate the circumstances which led to the Norman Ckmquest, and indicate some of 
the most important results it produced. 

See Preliminary Examination Journal, No. VII., p. 249, and No. X., p. 877. 
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2. What were the clainui or the pretexts bj Tirtm of which Stephen, Heoiy VH and 
WilUam III. reapectiirely came to the throne? 

Stephen claimed the throne as eldest prince of the blood royal, and even 
asserted that Henry I. on his death-bed had disinherited Matilda in foyoor of his 
nephew. The feeung of the people being in faToor of Stephen, he was crowned 
by William, Archbishop of Canterbary, on the 26th December, 1135. 

Henry VII, was the son of Maisaret Beaufort and Edmund Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, son of Owen Tudor, who married Catherine, widow of Henry V. 
Margaret fieaufort was the daughter of John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, son 
of John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, son of John of Ghent (by Catherine 
Swynford), fourth son of Edward III. 

Henry VII. also dsimed the throne by right of conquest ; but he dared not 
assert this openly, as it would have united against him both friends and foes ; for 
it was held that a conqueror mipht dispossess men of their lands. The third 
claim was the marriage between himself and Elisabeth of York, which ultinstely 
proved to be the only one of real value. 

William IIL was nephew and son-in-law of James II. He ascended the throne 
by virtue of the Bill of Rights, 1689, and Act of Settlemait, 1701. 

3. State what yon know of the lives of Anselm, Henry of Blois and John of Ghent 

St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the reigns of William Bnfns and 
Henry I.; bom at Aosta, Piedmont, 1083. He was originally a monk, and 
afterwards superior of the Abbey of Bee, Normandy. Visiting England sevend 
times during his abbacy, he was called, in 1093, to attend William Bnfns in a fit 
of sickness at Gloucester, and received his appointment to the primacy tiie same 
year. But differences arising between the king and the prelate, rejecting the 
temporalities of his see, which the king withheld from nim, Anselm len the 
kinedom. On the accession of Henry^ I. he was recalled to England, and was 
well received; but a new rupture arising, in 1103, in consequence of the arch- 
bishop's refusing to be re- invested by the king, the dispute was referred to the 
pope, who decided in favour of Anselm. This was resisted; and at length the 
pope made a concession, by allowing the English bishops and abbots to do homage 
to the king for their temporalities. The king visited Anselm, then living at Bee, 
and dieir quarrel being terminated, Anselm once more returned to England. He 
died at Canterbury in 1109, and was canonized in the reign of Henry- VII. He 
was a man of great piety and powerful understanding, and is distingnished as the 
first of the long series oi scholastic metaphysicians. In his works, many of which 
are extant, and have been frequently reprinted, we see that he felt the want of a 
religions philosophy, and endeavoured, though nnsncoessfully, to lay the basis of 
such a system. 

Henry of BloiSf Bishop of Winchester, nephew of William Rufus, and brother 
of Stephen, was an active prelate and a bold, ambitions and enterprising states- 
man. When England was invaded by the paitisans of the Empress Matilda he 
at first joined her standard, but subsequently deserted it and became her most 
determined eneiny. The empress queen and her followers having taken refuge 
in the castle of Winchester he laid siege to it, set the city on fire and consumed 
twenty charches, a number of reli^ons houses, and many other buildinga, so 
little respect did he pay to the capital of his diocese when he had an ulterior 
object in view. Yet, after this, he formed a project for erecting it into an arcb- 
biwopric ; and had actually arranged the business with Pope Lucius IL, but the 
sudden deat^ of the pontiff prevented its completion. He is now remembered 
chiefly as the founder of the hospital of St Cross, near Winchester, the church of 
which is regarded by many antiquaries as fnmiBhin|^ the model of the distinguish- 
ing features of the Gothic or pointed style of architecture. Died 117L 

John of Ghent, Duke of Lancaster, was the fourth son of Edward m., and 
was bom at Ghent about 1340. He married Blanche, daughter of Heny, Duke 
of Lsncaster, and was created Earl of Derby and Duke of Lancaster. He took 
part with his brother, the Black Prince, in his Spanish expedition ; married soon 
after Constance of Castile, and assumed the title of King of Castile ; invaded 
France in 1873, and marched unopposed from Calais to Bordeaux ; and sneceeded 
his brother as Governor of Gascony. In 1380 he invaded Scotland, and daring 
his absence his palace at London was attacked and burnt by the insni^nts nnder 
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Wat the Tjler. He afterwards made an attack on Caetile in alliance with the 
King of Portugal ; bat closed the war bj manning his daughter to the son of 
the King of Castile, and returned to England m 1389. In the following year 
Richard IL gave him the duchy of Aqoitaine. By his first wife John of Ghent 
was father of Henry IV. He married as his third wife Catherine Swynford, and 
died in 1899. He had distinguished himself as the firm and powerful protector 
of Wickliffe. 

4. Sketch the religious history of England from the Conquest to the battle of 
Eve^iaro. 

In 1070» William I. ohtained permission from Pope Gregory YII. to depose all 
the Saxon prelates. Stigand, Archbishop of Canterhnry, was imprisoned for life 
and his estates confiscated; he was superseded by Lanfranc, a learned monk. 
Nearly all the Saxon monasteries were plundered, and the Bishop of Worcester 
was tne only Saxon prelate who escaped deposition and loss of propc^. William I. 
enjojed the prerogati?e of investing bishops with the rinjj^ and pastoral staff or 
crosier, as symbols of their office. He was tne first to establish ecclesiastical courte 
for the purpose of transferring from the civil courts all matters over which the 
church claimed jurisdiction. 

The see of Canterbury remained vacant from the death of Lanfranc, 1089, till 
109S, when William II. persuaded Anselm to accept the primacy. The king soon 
after quarrelled with him, for not giving him a large sum of money for the 
appointment. Anselm returned to Rome without the royal sanction ^1097), and 
was received by Pope Urban II. with great kindness. At an ecclesiastical council 
held at Rome, 1098, the pope threatened William with excommunication for his 
treatment of tiie archbishop. At the same time the pope threatened to excom- 
municate all kings, princes, &c. who should invest bishops by ring and crosier. 

Anselm returned to England in Henry I.'s reign. He was, however, involved 
in a dispute with the king on the subject of investiture, and ultimately returned 
to the Abbev of Bee In 1108 he called a council in London to enforce the 
celibacy of the clergy, &c. 

A council was convened by the Bishop of Winchester, Stephen's brother, 1141, 
at which he adduced the pope's authority for acknowledging Stephen as king. 

A dispute arose between Henry IL and Becket as to wheuer the cleroy accused 
of crime should be tried by a lay or an ecclesiastical tribunal. Hie immediate 
consequence of this was the council at Clarendon (1164), and the passing of the 
Assize of Clarendon (for both of which see Prelim. Exam. Jour., No. 17, p. 569^ 

Richard jomed the thurd crusade. On his return, he was captured and hrongnt 
before the Diet of Worms, where he was accused of being privy to the murder of 
Conrad of Montserrat, of imprisoning Isaac, the Christian King of Cjpna, and of 
insnltinff the Duke of Austria. 

Pope Innocent IIL laid the kingdom under an interdict, which lasted from 1208 
to 1214, in conse(j|uence of John's opposition to the appointment of Stephen 
Langton as Archbishop of Canterbury. John ultimately acknowledged Langton 
as primate, and agreed to pav an annual tribute of 1,000 marks to the Pope, and 
to give up all right of investiture. By a separate charter, 1215, John allowed all 
monasteries and cathedrals to elect their own abbote and bishops. 

When Henry III. atteined the age of twenty-one, a hull was obtained from the 
Pope, requesting the barons to yield obedience to the King. Henry, with the 
sanction of the Pope, exacted laige sums of money from his subjects. He also 
accepted the throne of Sicily for his son Edmund from the Pone, who had declared 
that kingdom forfeited to the Holy See. Henry nndertoox to reimburse the 
Pope for the expenses incurred in putting his son in possession. When the 
Pope's bill of expenses (100,000/.) came in, the barons were struck with astonish- 
ment that their sovereign should have so committed himself without their sanc- 
tion. This was one of the ciqcnmstances that led to the Barons' War, ending 
with the hattle of Evesham, 1265. 

5. What do von know of the following : — The Constitutions of Clarendon ; Domes- 
day Book ; Kmghte' fees ; Frankpledge ; the Court Leet ; the statute of <* Quia Emp- 
tores ;" the Test Act ; the Septennial Bill ; the Great Scntage ? 

Xnigktt' fee» were estates of 20/. yearly value, containing enough land to 
support a knight or armed soldier. 
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The Court Leet was a oonrt held periodically in a manor, for Uie purpose of 
adjndicating on matters pertaining to the government of the lands withm such 
manor. 

The Oreat Seutage was monej paid in lieu of knight-serrioe, «.«., when a 
tenant-in-capite failed to fnmish in war a soldier for everj knight's fee. 

Statute of <' Quia Emptore»t* passed in the reign of Edward I. (1290), enacted 
that freemen mieht sell their lands, on condition that the pnrchaser should hold 
the said lands ot the chief lord, and not b^ snbinfendadon. The object of this 
law was to insnre the chief lord his fees arising from escheats, marriages, ward- 
ships, &c. 

for rest of this question see preyions Kos. of this Magazine. 

6. What important events happened in English history in the following yean ? 937» 
1164, 1304, 1360, 1461, 1613, 1628, 1645, 1709. 

Battle of fimnanborg, Anlaf and Constantine III., king of the Soots, defeated 

byAthelstan 937 

Constitntions of Clarendon 1164 

Conqaest of Scotland by Edward I .. .. 1304 

Treaty of fireti^y 1360 

Battles of Mortimer's Cross, 2nd battle of St Alban's and Towton, and 

accession of Edward IV 1461 

Battle of Spnrs and battle of Flodden Field 1513 

Petition of liight 1628 

Battle of Naseby » .. 1646 

Battle of Malplaqnet •• 1709 

7. State what yon know of the origin of the poor laws. 

The first poor law, passed in the reign of Elizabeth (1601), directed the over- 
seers of the poor in eyerj parish to raise snch sums of moner as they should 
require for providing a sufficient stock of flax, hemp, wool and other ware or staff 
to set the poor on work, and also snms for the relief of the lame, blind, old and 
other helpless persons, and for putting ont children as apprentices. Power was 
given to justices to send to the house of correction all persons who would not 
work. 

8. Sketch the life of Lord Clarendon and of Chatham. 

Edward Hyde^ Earl of Clarendon, Lord High (Chancellor of England, was 
bom at Dinton, in Wiltshire, in 1608. He was educated at Oxford, and studied 
law under bis nnde, Nicholas Hyde, chief justice of the King's Bendi. During 
the civil wars he zealously attached himself to the royal cause, being first retamed 
to parliament in 1640. He was made chanoell<»r of the exchec^ner and privy 
councillor three years later, and was the chief adviser of the kin^. After the 
failure of the royalist arms he took refuge in Jersey, and then joined Prince 
Charles in Holland. Clarendon contributed to the Bestoration, accompanied 
Charles to London, and was made lord chancellor. In his judicial capacity bis 
conduct was irreproachable ; and as long as he held ofilce no one could be more 
decided as a supporter of the privileges of royalty, or the defender of his 
country's freedom against the abuses of the royal power. But he at length 
became anpopular, was removed from his high eo^loyment, and was banished by 
act of parliament. He died at Rouen, in 1664. His ** History of the BebellicMi,''' 
long regarded as a first-rate historical authoritv, has been proved to be not only a 
partial, but a very inaccurate and nntrustwonhy narrative. His daughter Anne 
was married to the Duke of York, afterwards James IL, and two daughters, 
Anne and Mary, the fruit of this marriage, both ascended the English throne. 

Earl of Chatham (William Pitt), one of the most illustrious British statesmen, 
was bom at Boconnock, in Cornwall, in 1708, ▲.D. He entered the army, bat was 
returned to {>arliament, in 1784, as member for Old Samm. In 1766 he was 
invited to assist in forming a new minist^, in which he took the office of privy 
seal, and was created Viscount Burton, Baron Pynsent and Earl of Chatham. 
As he was speaking on the «< American Question," in the House of Lords, 
April 7th, 1778, he fell down in a convuMve fit, and died on the 11th of the 
following month. 
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9. State what you know of the foreign policy of Sir Robert Walpole. 

For life, see " Preliminary Examination Jonrnal/' No. IV. p. 118. 

Sir Robert \Valpole*$ talent lay in financial politics; and Engliind owes much 
to his measures for the advancement o£ her commerce and roamlfactures. His 
foreign policy was to maintain peace, and by means of his skilful parliamentary 
tactics tne nation was peaceable and prosperous. In the spring of 1728 the 
King of Spain notified his desire for peace, but the negotiations were long 
protracted, and the treaty of Seville was not finally concluded till November 9, 
1729. By this a defensive alliance was established between England, Spain 
and France, to which Holland subsequently acceded. The English trade to 
America was placed on its former footing ; all captures were restored, and the 
Ariento confirmed to the South Sea Company. The Spanish war, which Wal|>ol6 
did his utmost to ayert, was caused by the cruisers of Spain claiming and using 
the right to search all British vessels suspected of smuggling on the coasts of 
Spanish America. Walpole tried negotiation, but in yain, and war was proclaimed. 
When he heard the London joy-bells ringing for the declaration of war, he was 
heard to mutter, " They may ring their bells now, they will be wringing their hands 
before long." 

10. Mention some of the more important events in the reign of George IV. 

Bill of Pains and Penalties against Queen Caroline 1820 

Burmese war 1824 

Commercial panic 1825 

Battle of Navarino 1827 

Duke of Wellington, Premier 1828 

Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 1828 

Roman Catholic Belief Bill 1829 

11. Sketch the history of English rule in Ireland. 

See ** Preliminary Examination Journal,'' No. IV., p. 134. * 



IV. Geography of Europe and of the British Isles, 

1. What is the meaning of the word geography ? Into what branches is it divided ? 

See '* Preliminary Examination Journal," No. VIII. p. 297. 

2. What are the yarious geographical names of land and water ? 

The yarious names of land are : — continents, countries, islands, peninsulas, 
promontories, capes, isthmuses, coasts, mountains, also steppes, table-lands, 
savannahs, deserts, landes, pampas, &c. 

The varions parts of mater are '.—oceans, seas, rivers, lakes, gulfs, bays, creeks, 
straits, channels, also gulf-streams, whirlpools, &c. 

3. What are respectively the political and natural divisions of England and Wales ? 
Name the four counties traversed by the Severn and Trent respectively. 

See Anderson's '* Modem Geography." 

The Severn rises in Montgomeryshire in a small lake east of Plinlimmon, and 
flows through Shropshire, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire and Someisetshire. 

The IV'fftt rises m the moorlands of Staffordshire, and flows through Stafford* 
shire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire and lincolnshire. 

4. In what counties are Snowdon, Beachy Head, Wantage, Lichfield, Montrose, 
Coldstream, Stilton, respectively ? 

Snowdon in Carnarvonshire. 
Beachy Head in Sussex. 
Wantage in Berkshire. 
Lichfield in Staffordshire. 
Montrose in Forfar. 
Coldstream in Berwick. 
Stilton in Huntingdonshire, 
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5. Wliat places in Britun tie directly east of Cape Qear, Ckirk Harbour, Dnblin Bay, 
Malin Head ? Which stretches farthest north, England or IreUnd ? 

Gape Clear . • • Swansea, Tenby, Glamoigaasbire. 

Cork Harboor • # • • . • • • Harerf ordwest, Pembroke* 

Dnblin Bay Holyhead. 

Malin Head Cantire, Campbeltown. 

England stntehes farthest north. 

6. What places in France lie south of lizard Point, Isle of Wight and Brighton 
respectively ? 

Lizard P(Hnt Brest 

Isle of Wight • • . . . . Cherbonrg, PamanTiUe, Barflenr, La Hogne. 
Brighton.. .' Havre. 

7. What river flowing soath forms part of the boondary between Sweden and Eossia? 

TheTonea. 

8. Name the principal tribataries which join the Rhine and Elbe respectively, and 
mention the direction in which they flow and the place of junction. 

Principal tributaries of the Rhine, 

The Neehar flows generally N. and W. past Rbthenbnrg, Tnbingen, Esstingen, 
near Stnttgart and Lonisbnrg, to Heilbronn, in Wiirtemburg ; and in Baden to 
Mannheim, where it joins the Rhine on the right 

The Main flows tortnonsl^jr to past Schweinnirt, Wiirzborg, Aschaffenbnrg and 
Frankfurt, and joins the Rhine opposite Mayence. 

The Aar traverses lakes Brienz and Thnn, passes Thnn, Bern, Solenre and 
Aaran, and falls into the Rhine opposite Wald&hut. 

The MoieUe flows N. through departments of Meurthe and Moselle, passing 
Remiremont,. Epinal, Tonl, Fronard, Pout-4UMousBon, Mets and Thion^e, in 
France ; separates the duchy of Luxembourg from Rhenish Pmada, waters the 
dudiy of Luxembourg, and passes from Treves to Coblenz, where it joins the 
Rhine on the left. 

For Elbe see *< Preliminary Examination Journal,'* No. YI., p. 213. 

0. Name the boundaries of Belgium. 

Belgium is bounded on the north by the Netherlands; east, Dutch Limboorg 
and Luxembourg and Rhenish Prussia (now part of Germany); souUi and south- 
west, France, and west, the North Sea. 

10. Describe the course of the Seine and of the Loire from source to month. 

For Loire see ** Preliminary Examination Journal," No. YIL, p. 256. 

The Seine rises in Mont Tasselot in department C6te-d'0r, flows N.N.W. 
past Chatillon, Bas-snr-Seine, Troyes and Mery, where it becomes navigable; 
then W. and N.W. by Nogent, Bray, Montereau, Melnn, Corbeil and Paris, 
Mantes, Vernon, Pont-de-PArche, Ebeuf, Rouen, Caudebec, Honflenr and Havre, 
and enters the ihiglish Channel by an estuary seven miles wide. Chief affluents 
on the left tiie Yonne, Loing, Essoime, Enre and Rille; on the right the Anbe, 
Mame and Oise. 

11, By what rivers do the three largest lakes in Italy communicate with the Po ? 

The Mineio connects lake Qarda with the Po. 
The Tloinc lake Maggiore. 
The Adda lake Qmo, 
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V. Arithmetic. 

1. Express in figures the following numbers:— six billion seven hundred and seven 
thousand and seven ; four hundred and thirteen millions seventy-two thousand and 
twenty-three; eleven millions and eleven; one million ten thousand and one; a thousand 
million. Explain the principle on which you have proceeded. 

6,000.000,707,007 
413,072,023 
11,000,011 
1,010,001 
1,000,000.000 
The principle on which we proceed is— all the units are carried to the right, and 
tiie second figures are placed immediately to the left, as they represent ten times 
the value of what they would be if placed in the unit column, then the snooeeding 
figures are placed one after another to the left, the position of each representing 
ten times the value of what it would be if placed in the preceding column. 

2. Point out the advantages of our present system of notation. 

The advantages of our nresent system of notation are that all numbers are 
expressed by means of the n&iire 0, commonly called zero or a cypher, which haa 
no value in itself, and nine rignificant figures, 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 0, 7, 8, 9. 

When any of these figures stands by itself, it expresses its simple or intrinsic - 
value ; thus 9 expresses nine abstract units, or nine particular things ; but when 
it is followed by another figure, it then expresses ten times its simple value; thus, 
96 expresses ten times nine units, togedier with five units more ; when it is fol- 
lowed by two figures, it then expresses one hundred times its simi>le value ; thus, 
955 expresses one hundred times nine unite, together with ten times five units, 
and also five units more ; and so on, by a tenfold increase for each additional figure 
that follows it. 

3. Indicate the various methods of proving the correctness of operations in addition 
and subtraction respectively. 

Bv adding in addition the columns first upwards and then downwards ; if the 
result be the same, the operation in each case will in all probability have been 
correctly performed. Or by subtracting any line from the addition and adding 
the remaining lines in the sum, and if Uiis total is the same as the previous total 
the answer is invariably correct. 

The results in subtraction may be proved by adding the less number to the 
difference or remainder ; if this sum equals the larger number, the results obtained 
by the subtraction may be presumed to be correct. 

4. State the rule for compound division. How many quarters of wheat may be 
bought for £4,687 : lit. at 53 shillings per quarter ? 

Place the numbers as in simple division, then find how often the divisor is 
contained in the highest denomination of the dividend ; put this number down in 
the quotient, multiply as in simple divinoo, and subtract ; if there be a remainder, 
reduce that remainder to the next inferior denomination, adding to it the number 
of that denomination in the dividend, and repeat the division: cany on this 
process through the whole dividend. 

£4,687 : 17#. = 93,757*. 

98,767 -s- 63 = 1,769 qnarten. Am. 

5. Express in woitb and in figures how much greater the value of one 9 is than the 
other in the number 8,976,954. 

900,000 
900 



899,100 



The first 9 is greater than the second, by eight hundred and ninety-nine thou- 
sand one hundr^. An$. 
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6. A man undertakes to boUd a hooae in 60 daji, and sets SO men on the woric ; at 
the end of 48 daja the hooae waa <mlj half done. Uow many mora men most he pat on 
to keep his time ? 

If 30 men take 48 daja to do half the work, one man would take 90 X i8 dajs 
to do the aame work ; and as 30 men can only do half the work in 48 daja, 

.*. 30 X ^ 

* — T^ — = 120 men or 120 — 90 =^90 additional men most be put on to com- 
plete tiie woik. 

7. A peraoQ adla a nnmber of applea. He aellfl half of what he haa and one more to 
A., half of the remainder and one more to B., half of the remainder and one more to C.« 
half of the remainder and one more to D.; this di^Msea of them alL How manj had he? 

After Belling half the remainder to D^ he had only one lefty which be also sold 
to D. .-. 1 4- 1 = 2, D.'s share. 

D.'s share = 2 apples. 

C's » 2 + 1=3X2=6 „ 

B.'8 „ 6 + 1= 7X2=14 „ 

A.*s „ 14 + 1 = 16 X 2 = 90 „ 
90 being the nnmber of apples he had at first Am. 

8. DiTido £21,179 among foor persons, so that the first may ba^e £965 leas than the 
second, and the second £528 less than the third, and the third £756 less than the fourth. 

The second will hare •• £365 more than the firrt. 

The third „ .. 365-f-528= 893 

The fourth „ .. 893 + 756 = 1,649 



£2,907. 



£21,179 - £2,907 = £18,272 
18,272-7- 4 = 4,568. 



Fint person'ii share • 
Second f, 

Thiid 
Fourth „ 



.. =£4,568 
£4,568 4. 365 = 4,933 
4,568+ 893 » 5,461 
4,568 +. 1,649 = 6,217. Ans, 



VI. Laiin Grammar, 



1, Decline in combination through singular and plural: Atrox faeimuM ; Ipwmieeui; 
JE9 triplex; Indent domm. 

Sing, 
N. & y. atrox facinus 



G. 


atrods f acinoris 


D. 


atroci facinori 


Ac. 


atrox faffinn^i 


A. 


^•"'jfiMdnow 


N.&V 


. ipsum decns 


G. 


ipsins decoris 


D. 


ipsideoori 


Ac. 


ipsum decus 


A. 


ipsodecore 


N.&V 


. «s triplex 


G. 


«ris triplicis 


1). 


eri triplid 
AS triplex 


Ac. 


A. 


-re [t^:^^' 



Plnr. 
atrocia facinora 
atrocinm facinorum 
atrocibns fscinoribus 
atrocia facinora 

atrocibus f acinoribua 

ipsa decora 
ipsomm decorum 
ipns decoribua 
ipsa decora 
ipsis decoribua 

lera triplida 
«rum trijplidum 
«ribus triplicibus 
«ra tripUcia 

«ribu8 triplidbus 
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Sinff. 


Plyr. 


N. & V. ingens domns 


ingentes domns 


6. ingentlB domus 


i^^^n^^ i domumn, or 
ing«jntium|^^^^ 


^- '-«-«{&'" 


ingentibos domibna 


Ac ingentem domam 


»8ente.{^-S- 


A- Sti'^l'^o- 


ingentibus domibas. 


2. Write down (1) the gender, (2) the datire aingalar and ploral of ienex^ peen$f 


ealix, lepus, Hnis, eivUfpei, iter. 




Sing, 


Pltir. 


N. senex, m. 




D. Beni 


senibas 


N. pecus, n. 




D. pecori 


pecoribos 


N. pecufl, f. and m. 




P. pecudi 


pecudibos 


N. calix, m. 




B. calici 


calicibas 


N. lepus, m. 




D. lepori 


leporiboa 


N. cinifl, m. 




D. cineri 


cineribos 


N. ciTis, c. 




D. dfi 


ciribas 


N. pes, m. 




D.pedi 


pedibas 


N. Iter, n. 




B. itineri 


itineribas. 


3. Write down (1) the perfect actiTe first ] 


person singolar; (2) the sapine of eapio. 


neo, soHO, seindo, male, desum, intereo, PtneOf 


, vineiOf volvOtfigo. 


Perf.Act 


Supine. 


cepi 


captnm 


neW 


netam 


sonai 


sonitnm 


BCidi 


sciflsum 


maloi 




defni 




interii 


interitam 


Tici 


victum 


Tinxi 


▼inctam 


voWi 


Tolatnm 


fizi 


fixnm. 



4. Write down the present infinitiTe actiye of the verbs of which the following are 
the participles :--$pretut, trituiy veettu, genittu, oblitn* (with a short V), hint, $atu$, 
assertus. 

Pre$. Infin, 

spretns spemere 

tritns terere 

▼ectns Tehere 

genitus gienere 

oblltas otmnere 

{larare 
laTero 
satuB 
assertns 



lotus 
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6. Classify the prepositions compoanded with verbs into the feparable and inupa' 
rahle. To what mutations are prepositions in composition subject ? Gite examples 
Separable, Inseparable, 

ad amb — 

ante dis— , di— 

circam re- 

inter se— 

ob ne — 

per ve— 

post 

prseter 

trans 

a, ab, abs 

de 

e, ex 

in 

prsB 

pro 

snb 

saper 

snbtcr 

con for cnm. 
Ad changes d into the first letter of ihe root ; as, aocniro, appono. 
In like manner, ob ; as, oppono, occnrro. 
Trans often becomes tra; as in trano. 
In before a liquid is assimilated : as in illido, irrumpo. 
Sub changes b into 0,/, g^ fn,p, r; as in succido, snffero, snggero, snmmitto, 
suppono, surripio. 

Can for eum drops the n before rowels and A ; as in colo, cxMlesoo^ cohoreo. 

6. What are deponent rerbs ? How is it that some of them gorem the ablatire case ? 
Which are they ? 

Deponent rerbs are such as hare a passire form and active signification. Some 
de|ionent rerbs take an ablative, ^hich is really an ablative of the cause, manner 
or instrument, the verbs themselves being of the nature of reflexive verbs. These 
nine do ao i—fungor, /ruor, wtar, potior, vescor, dignor, later, glorier, nitor; 
with their componndB^ abutor, peffrwtr, danger, peffungor, 

7. Correet the mistakes in the following Latin sentences : — 

(1) Probns invidet neminem. 

(2) Amici quorum paucos habeo. 



(3) Eum persuasi ut te juvet. 

«) 



Nunquam Atticus potentem adulatus est Antoninm. 

(1) Probus invidet nemini. Invideo takes a dative. 

(2) Amici quos paucos habeo ; though habeo ought not to be used in such a 
sentence as this. 

(3) £i persuasi ut te juvet, itpersuusi is here the perfect, or juffaret if it is the 
aorist 

(4) Nunquam Atticus potenti adulatus est Antonio (but adttlor takes the accu- 
sative as well as the dative). 

8. Tmnslate the following sentences:— 

(1) CsBsar cum Pompeio Crnssoque iniit societatem,ne quidageretur in republica quod 
displicuisset ulli e tribus. 

(2) Socntes quum psne in manu jam mortiferum illud teneret poculum, locutas its 
est, ut non ad mortem tmdi, verum in coelnm videretnr ascendere. 

(3) Oderint dum metuant 

(4) Cui bono. 

(I) CflBsar formed an alliance with Pompey and Crassus on this baas, that no 
step should be taken in state matters which might prove to have been contrary to 
the wishes of any of the three. 
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(2) Socrates, when he was jost on the point of taking in hand the fatal cup, 
spoke to this effect, that he did not consider himself being thrust into the grave, 
but to be mounting to heaven. 

(8) Let them hate, so long as they fear. 

(4) To whose interest. 



VIL French Grammar. 

1. Give the English of le maneh^—la manehe; le mSmoire^la mhnaire; le manoeuvre 
—to mantBuvre; lepaillaue — la paillasse; V office {m.)'^Voffiee (t). 

Xtf manehe, the handle ; la manehe, the sleeve : le mSnunref the memorandom, 
memoir, bill ; la mimaire, memory : le mafueuvre, the workman ; la mafueuvre, 
the manoeavre, drill : le paillasse, the clown ; lapaillasse, the straw mattress : 
Vofice (m.), service, divine service, the office ; Pojice (f .), the pantry. 

2. Give plnral of un garde-ehasse, im tite^tSte, un atiotU^arde, un passe-partout, 
unver^i^oie, 

Des ffordes-chasse, des tHe^Ute, des avant-gardes, des pasu-partout, des 
vers-ib-soie. 

3. What is the meaning of: to oonjngate a verb ? 

To Gonjngate a verb is to go through all its moods and tensei^ numbers and 
persons. 

4. Give the iofinitivo of lassent, dissolvais, repu, naquirent, eroUrai, teignites, 
tMmeSffeimL 

Lire, dissoudre, repattre, naitre, eroitre, teindre, vivref/eindre, 

6. Give the third person plural of the past definite interrogative negatively of instruire, 
s*atseoir, s*entretenir, 

NHnstruisirentAls pas, ne s*assirent'ils pas, ne s*entretinrentMspasT 

6. Give the English of le danger est imminent; ilyvade sa vie; ilfaisait teUement 
sombre que je n*y voyais goutte; on ne pent rien Ini dire, il prend tout de suite la 
mouehe; quand ils verront leur sottise, Us s'en mordront lis pouces. 

The danger is imminent ; his life is at stake ; it was so dark that I could sol 
see at all s ;|rou cannot say anything to him, but he takes ofEence directly ; when 
they see their folly, they will repent of it. 

7, Translate, 

What a wonderful order there is in all human labour I Whilst the husbandman 
furrows Us luid, and prepares for every one his daily bread, the town artisan, far away, 
weaves the stuff in which he is to be clothed ; the miner seeks, under ground, the iron 
for his plough ; the soldier defends him against the invader ; the iudge takes care that 
the law protects his fields ; the merchant occupies himself in exchanging his products 
\rith those of distant countries. Thus all unite together, all help one another { the toil 
of each one benefits himself and all the world. 

Quel ordre merveilleux dans lA tsavail humaiB! Tandis que le labonrsur 
siUonne la terre et pr^re ainsi, k chacnn, le pain qnotidien, Pai;tisan, an loin, 
tisse dans la ville T^tone dont il devra se vctir ; le mineur cherche, an fond de la 
terre, le f er pour sa charrue ; le soldat le defend contre llnvasion ; le magistrat 
veine H ce que la loi protege son champ ; le n^gociant s'occupe de Techange de 
ses denngea aveo celles des pays lointains : c'est ainsi que tons s'unissent pour 
s'entr'aider, et que le travail de chacaa est utile, non senlement k lui-mtoe, mais 
an monde entier. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE REASON WHT SO MANY CANDIDATES ARE UNSUCCESSFUL. 

We intended writing rather fallr on this subject ; bat we find it inoonTenient to do 
so AS oor classes and other simiJar matters engross so mnch of onr time. Indeed, we 
have had bat three days to prepare this Narober, and the index to nearly six hundred 
pages of closely printed matter. We mast, therefore, crsTe the kind indalgence of oor 
readers if the latter is not as accnrate as it onght to be. 

Well, it is scarcely necessary for as to remark that the experience which we hara 
gained on the subject has not been derived from the non-success of our own pupils; 
indeed, we belieye it is generally known that we hare again and again sucoeedel in 
passing every pupil in a class, and on one occasion as many as twenty-two. Now many of 
these had unfortunately been rejected two or three times he/i^re we knew them, and this 
is how we are able to dive into the matter, and offer our opinion and advice to intendiog 
candidates. We have frequently remarked before, that examinations are ntit altpapt a 
test of a man's general acquirements, and certainly not of his abilities, though at a rule 
they are admirably adapted to discover both. Yet we know of many exceptions. 

No doubt many of the unsuccessful candidates may have studied more diligently Ihsn 
their mors fortunate brethren, but while the latter perhaps exerdsed a certain ansount of 
discretion in securing a knowledge of the various subjects, the fonner entered elabo- 
rately into a few points, none of which were to be met with in the examination papers. 
Unsuccessful candidates have told us that they devoted a week to " getting up ". the 
lives of — say Becket, Wolsey, Oliver Cromwell and Marlborough, and after all their 
exertions they were not asked to write anything about any of these personages. If, 
instead of wasting time in this war, they had rud short memoirs of twenty or thirty 
leading men, no doubt they vrould have been more fortunate. These remarks apply 
equally to all the other subjects; but for the reasons assigned above, we must postpone 
explaining onr views more fully till another time. 



CHAPTER VII. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

^•* The Editor mil he glad to reeeire couuvmcAnosB from gtudent* atU othert. 
They muit be addreued **Care of the PubUshen,** and wM, in etfory imtanee, 
receive the attention they merit. 

Inquirer (Bolton).— A general knowledge of the histoiy of the Brunswick Period is 
necessary. 

W. A. F. (Plymouth).— See No. V., p. 169. 

X. Y. Z. (Durham).— You will be allowed to present yourself for examinatioB next 
Hilary Term. 

SxuDBHa^The Judicature Act will not affect the next Michaekoas Term Inter- 
mediate and Final Examinations. 

Candidate (Bath).— From four to six weeks. 

AoESiLAUB.— Yon need not pass the PreUminary Examination under the drcum- 
stances. 

W. M. (Manchester).— There is no limit as to the length of time that may elapse 
between passing the examination and entering into articles at derkahip. 
P. A. J. (Manchester). — Three years only. 
Query.— Bead « Trench, On Words." 

iNQUiBBB(WUbeach).— NichoUs Breakspear (known as Pope Adrian) was choked 
by a fly m the fifth year of his popedom. r / 
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A. B. (Sheffield). — We cannot give jon anj advice, nnder the circnmstances, without 
first examining joa. 

A SUBSCBIBBB (York). — ^We have not heard that '* the jndges" intend to make the 
examination more difficalt. If yon entertain anj fear on the snbject yon should do 
your utmost to pass it as at present constituted. 

L. S. A. — Your examination does not include English history and geography. You 
can obtain full particulars on applying to the proper authorities. 

LiTEBABiA.— The article entitled " Our Note-Books/' No. XL, p. 401, will explain the 
reason. 

P. A. H. (Kensington).~U8e Jacob's Elementary Greek Grammar. After acquiring 
a fair knowledge of the grammar, then obtain Arnold's Greek Prose Composition, and 
prepare the first thirty exercises, taking care to learn the rules and lists of vocabulary 
preceding them. 

L. J. (Newton Abbot ).~See the Index. 

Tyro.— It is perfectly correct to say **a (and not ati) usual custom." For further 
explanation, see No. VL, p. 223. 

F. G. (Oxford).~Yon will be required to pass the Bar <*Preliminu7;" for the 
Matriculation examination which you have passed is not a public examination. We 
have assisted several gentlemen now residing in Oxford and Cambridge under similar 
circumstances. 

F. D. (Chcrtsey).— For meaning of the *'dativu$ eommodl," see No. V., p. 178. 



PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 
For SoLicrroRs^ for the Bar, akd the College of Surgeons. 

The Author of *' The Student's GuMe," and Editor of <* The Preliminary Examination 
Journal and Student's Literary Magazine " (formerly of King's College, iSondon), whoee 
pupils have always met with greater success than those instructed by any other tutor, 
PREPARES CANDIDATES of defective knowledge very speedily. 

References to Noblemen, Judges, Members of Parliament, Fellows of the Royal Society, 
Members of the Council of the Incorporated Law Society, Queen's Counsel, Clergymen, 
Doctors, and others. For Syllabus (30 pages) of Testimonials and Opinions of the Law 
Journal, Law Jlmes, Standard, Law Examination Bepcrter, Law Magazine and 
Reriew, Ths London Heview, &c., &c., address Mr. J. Erle Bekhah, at his Chambers, 
3, Pump Court, Temple, E.C., or to Uie care of Messrs. Butterworth, 7, Fleet Street, 
London, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 

Mr. J. Erie Benham has classes reading daily at his chambers for the Preliminary, 
Intermediate and Final Examinations for Solicitors. References to gentlemen 
of the highest legal status. 
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INDEX TO Leading Authors, Statesmen, Poets and Philosophers, 
Ancient Classical Writers, and other Noted Persons in 
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Abbot, George, 44. 
Addison, Joseph, Sl« 
JElfric, 5. 
jEschylas, 409. 
Agricola, Jnlins, 126. 
Akenside, Mark, 121. 
Alcain, 6. 
Aldhelm, St, 5. 
Alfred, 5, 127, 416, 442. 
Anne of Denmark, 60. 
Anselm, 6. 

Anson, Lord Qeorge, 119. 
Aristophanes, 407. 
Arnold, Thomas, 242. 
Ascham, Boger, 42. 
Asser, 6. 
Atterhwry, Francis, 116. 

Bacon, Francis, 42. 

Bacon, Roger, 6. 

Barbour, John, 7. 

Barrow, Isaac, 77. 

Barton, Elizabeth, 60. 

Baston, 7. 

Baxter, Richard, 76. 

Beanfort, Henry, 7. 

Beaamont, Francis, 44. 

Becket, Thomas k, 14, 166, 41S, 669. 

Bede, 6. 

Bentham, Jeremy, 166. 

Berkeley, Grcorge, 118. 

Blackstone, Sir W., 121. 

Blair, Hogh, 120. 

BodleY,*Sir Thos., 43. 

Boethins, 406. 

Bonner, Edmund, 41. 

Boole, George, 829. 

Boswell, James, 166. 

Boyle, Robert, 46. 

Brown, Thomas, 202. 

Bruce, Jas. (Earl of Elgin), 326. 

Buckle, Thos. Henry, 830. 

Buller, Chas. (Rt Hon.), 2S4. 

Bulwer (Lord Lytton), 368. 

Bunyan, John, 77. 

Burke, Edmund, 166. 

Burnet, Gilbert, 79. 

Bums, Robert, 160. 

Burton, Robert, 44. 

Butler, Joseph, 119. 

Butler, Sanraci, 7C. 

Byron, Lord, 240. 



Caedmok, 6. 

Caesar, Julius, 12, 366. 

Cade, Jack, 293. 

Camden, William, 44. 

Campbell, George, 120. 

Campbell, Thos., 202. 

Canning, Chas. John (Earl), 327. 

Canning, George, 198. 

Canute, 612, 637. 

Capgrave, John, 8. 

Cavendish, William (Duke of Devonshire), 
79. 

Caxton, William, 8. 

Cecil, Robert (Earl of Salisbuiy), 44. 

Cecil, Wm. (Lord Burleigh), 42. 

Cicero, 363. 

Charles I., 90, 638. 

Chatham, Earl of (William Pitt), 119. 

Chatterton, Thos., 169. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey^ 7. 

Clinton, Henry relham (Duke of New- 
castle), 326. 

CiiYe, Lord, 92, 

(>obden, Richard, 243. 

0>ke, Sir Edward, 48. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taybr, 201. 

(>ongreTe, William, 117. 

Ck>tton, Sir Robert Bruce, 44. 

Courtney, William, 7. 

CoYcrdale, Miles, 41. 

Cowley, Abraham, 76. 

Cowper, William, 166. 

Crabbe, George, 169. 

Cranmer, Thomas, 41. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 212, 261, 294, 338. 

Cromwell, Thomas, 41. 

Oouchbaek, Edmund, 49. 

Cudworth, Ralph, 76. 

Cunningham, Allan, 239. 

Curlton, William, 286. 



Dalhousie, James Ramsay (Biarquis of), 

327 
Davenant, Sir William, 76. 
Defoe, Daniel, 1 16. 
Devereux, Robert (Earl of Essex), 43. 
Dickens, CSiarles, 367. 
Donaldson, John Wm., 327. 
Douglas, (>awin, 40. 
Drake, Sir Francis, 209. 
Drummond, William, 45. 
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I^rrdeiii Joho, 78. 

Dudley, Kdmond, 40. 

Dudley, John (Duke of Northumberland), 

Dunbar, William, 40. 
Donstan, St, 5, 49, 292. 



Edward m., 190, 618. 
Kcbert, 164. 
Efizabeth, 167, 379. 
Kmpson, Sir Richard, 40. 
Krskine. Thos. (Lord), 157. 
Euripides, 407. 



Fairfax, Thos. (Lord), 78. 

Eerricr, Jaa. Fredk., 286. 

Finch, Daniel (Earl of Nottingham), 80. 

Finch, Sir Ueneage (Earl of NotdnghamX 

77. 
Fitzroy, Robert (Admiral), 281. 
Fitzstephen, William, 6. 
Flambard, Ralph, 5. 
Fleetwood, Wm. (Biahop), 80. 
Fletcher, John, 44. 
Forbes, Edward, 329. 
Fortescne, Sir John, 8. 
Fox, Charles James, 157. 
Fox, Henry (Lord HoUand), 119. 



Geoffrxt Plantagenet, 60. 
George I., 16, 389, 491. 
George lU., 380. 
Gibbon, Edward, 156. 
Gildas, 5. 

Gloaccster, Humphrey of, 7. 
Gloucester, Robert of, 6. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 154. 
Gordon, Lord George, 51. 
Gower, John, 7. 
GrenTille, George, 120. 
Grenville, W. W. (Rt Hon.), 159. 
Grey, Lady Jane, 167. 



Hahtault, Philippa (Queen of), 49. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, 75. 

Hallam, Arthur Henry, 325. 

Hallam, Henry, 202. 

Harley, Robt (Earl of Oxford), 80. 

Harvey, William, 44. 

Hastings, Warren, 156. 

Hemans, Felicia, 242. 

Henry m., 14. 

Henry IV., 491. 

Henry VL, 386, 513. 

Henry VIL, 16. 

Henry VHL, 336. 

Herbert, Edward (Lord Cherburg), 44. 

Harbert, Sidney (Rt Hon.), 286. 



Herodotus, 408. 
Hcrrick, Robert, 4.5. 
Hobbes, Thomas, 74. 
Hooke, Robert, 79. 
Hooker, Richard, 42. 
Horace, 364. 

Howard, Thot. (Eari of Smrey), 43. 
Hume, David, 120. 
Huntingdon, Henry of, 6. 
HnskisBon, Wm. (Rt Hon.), 199. 
Hutton, Charles, 156. 
Hyde, Edward (Earl of Clarendon), 75, 
586. 



IXOLIB, Sir John, 328. 
Ingulf, 5. 
Ireton, Henry, 75. 



James L of Eneland, 16, 466. 

James I. of Scotland, 7. 

Jeffreys, Geo. (Judge Jeffreys), 79. 

Jenkinson, R. B. (Karl of Liverpool), 199: 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 119. 

Jonson, Ben, 44. 

Juvenal, 406. 



Kkmble, John Mitchell, 284. 
Kent, Fair Maid of, 50. 
Kitto, John, 281. 
Knowles, Sheridan, 238. 
Knox, John, 42. 



Lamb, Charles, 201. 

Lamb, W. (Viscount Melbourne), 237. 

Lanf ranc, 6, 335, 442. 

Langton, Stephen, 6. 

Lardner, Dionysins, 241. 

Latimer, Hugh, 40. 

Laurence, Sir H. M., 283. 

Law, John, 169. 

Layamon, 6. 

Lewis, Sir G. C. (Bart). 282. 

Lingard, John, 200. 

LitUeton, Sir Thos., 8. 

Livy, 365. 

Locke, John, 78. 

Lydgate, John, 7. 

Lytton (Lord), 868. 



Macaulat, T. B. (LoM), 242. 
Maitland, John (Duke of Lauderdale), 76. 
Malmesbury, William of, 6. 
Marlborough, Duke of, 17, 251. 
Marlowe, Oiristopher, 43. 
Mary, Queen of England* 21 L 
Mary, Queen of Soots, 211. 
Massinger, Philip, 45. 
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Maud, tbe Empress, 49. 

Melville, H. D. (Viscount), 166. 

Mill, John, 80. 

Mill, John Stnart, 87:0. 

Milton, John, 45. 

Moleswoith, Sir W. (Bart), 286. 

Monk, Geo. (Doke of Albemarle), 76, 379. 

MonmoQth, Greoffrey of, 6. 

Montfort, Simon de, 336. 

Montgoroerie, A. W. (Earl of Eglinton), 

328. 
Montgomoiy, Robt., 284. 
Moore, Thomas, 237. 
More, Sir Thomas, 40, 638. 
Morton, John, 8. 
Mnrphy, Robert, 282. 



Nelson, Horatio, 133, 381. 

Nepos, Cornelias, 406. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 116. 

Nicholl, Robert, 329. 

North, Frederick (Lord), 166. 

North, Sir F. (Baron Gnildford), 79. 

Norway, Maid of, 886. 



Odo, 6. 

Osborne. Sir Thomas, 78. 

Otway, Thomas, 80. 

Overborj, Sir Thomas, 60, 169, 338. 

Ovid, 366. 



Palet, William, 166. 

Peel, Sir Robert (Bart.), 239. 

Pembroke, Earl of, 6. 

Penn, William, 80. 

Pep^-s, Samnel, 78. 

Perceval, Spencer (Rt Hon.), 196. 

Philip II. of Spain, 60. 

Philippa of Hainaolt (Qaeen), 49. 

Pindar, 410. 

Pitt, William, 169. 

Plato, 406. 

PUotus, 406. 

Pope, Alexander, 118. 

Pretender, Old (J. F. R Stnart), 16. 

Pretender, Yonng (C. K Stnart), 16. 

Priestly, Joseph, 166.* 



QUEKBTT, John Thos., 329. 



Raleigh, Sir Walter, 42, 131. 

Ramsav, Allan, 118. 

Richard I., 292. 

Richard II., 444. 

Richard (Doke of York), 886. 

Ridlev, Nicholas, 41. 

Robertson, Fredk. Wm., 330. 



Robertson, Wm., 121. 

Rassell, Wm. (Dnke of Bedford), 76. 

Rossell, Wm. (Lord), 79. 



Sallust, 366. 

Saville, Geo. (Marquis of Halifax), 77. 

ScoU, John (Eari of Eldon), 168. 

Scott, Sir W. (Bart.), 200. 

Scott, Wm. (Lord Stowell), 168. 

Seneca, 409. 

Seymonr, Edward (Earl of Hertford), 41. 

Shakespeare, William, 43. 

Sharp, James, 76. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 42. 

Smith, Adam, 121. 

SmoUett, Tobias, 121. 

Somerset (Dnke of), 7. 

Sophia of Hanover, 491. 

Sophocles, 408. 

Sootbey, Robert, 201. 

Spencer, Edmand, 42. 

Spenser, Chas. (Earl of Sunderland), 117. 

Spenser, John, 77. 

St.- John, Henry (Viscount Bolingbroke), 

117. 
Stanhope, James (Earl), 117. 
Steele, Sir Richard, 117. 
Stephen, 491. 
Stewart, Dngald, 169. 
Stewart, Robert (Lord Castlereagh), 198. 
StiriiDg, John, 283. 
Strabo, 410. 
Stnart, Arabella, 418. 
Stoart, John (Earl of Bute), 120. 
Suckling, Sir John, 46. 
Siiift,Dr. JoDathan, 117. 
Sydney, Algernon, 76, 212. 



Tacitus, 404. 

Taylor, Jeremy, 46. 

Temple, H. J. ( Viscount Palmenton), 238. 

Temple, Sir William, 77. 

Terence, 866. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, 286. 

Thompson, James, 119. 

Thompson, William, 282. 

Turner, Thos. Hudson, 329. 

Tyndale, William, 43. 



Vans, Sir Henry, 76. 

Victoria, Queen, 419. 

Villiers, George (Duke of BQckingham) 



[1692—1628], 74. 
Hill 



Villiers, George (Duke of Buckingham) 

[1627— 1688], 77. 
Virgil, 864. 
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Walpole, Horace (Earl of Orford), 120. 

Walpole, Sir Robert (Earl of Orford), 91, 
118,295,687. 

WalsiDgham, Sir Francis, 42. 

WalsiDghaiD, Thomas, 8. 

Warbeck, Perkin, 249, 295, 660. 

Wellesley, Sir A. (Duke of Wellington), 
62, 197, 

Wentworth, Charles W. (Marquis of Beck- 
ing ham 155. 

Wentworth, Thomas (Earl of Strafford), 
75, 339, 660. 

William the Conqneror, 377, 669. 

WiUiam H., 491. 

WUliam HI., 169, 417. 



Williams, John (Ab Ithel), 326. 
Willmott, Robert Aris^ 286. 
Wilson, James, 282. 
Wolsejr, Sir Thomas, ^5, 40, 294. 
Wordsworth, William, 199. 
Wotton, Sir Heniy, 43. 
Wren, Sir (Christopher, 78. 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 41. 
Wycliffe, John, 6, 336. 



Xenophon, 406. 
Young, Edward, 118. 
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Absence of mind, anecdotes of, 508, 609. 
AmalgamAtioa of the two branches of the 

profession, 
entmeoos yiews entertained by advo- 
cates for, 316. 
education of students the chief point to 

be considered, 316, 317. 
majority of profession not in favour of, 

317, 318. 
which conrae of study should be pursued, 

818. 
injurious to both branches, ib. 
Lord Campbell's opinion on the practice 

in a solicitor's office, 319. 
few men would rise to the greatest 

eminence, ib. 



difficulty of appointing jndges, ib. 

1 exce 

a,ib. 



ng] 
a man seldom excels ui two branches of 



Barristers and solicitors, what endowments 
are essential to those aspiring to be- 
come, 

importance of ascertaining, 109. 

inequalities of talent, 110. 

when sons should embrace parent's pro- 
fession, ib, 

definition of ** endowment," ib. 

when to determine mental endowments, 
110, 111. 

fluency of speech, 111. 

orators degenerating, ib, 

indomitable perseverance, ib. 

taste for protession, ib. 

Locke on ** Human Understanding," ib. 

calmness of demeanour, ib, 

energy, ib. 

inclination to study, 112. 

value of memory, ib. 

when learning appreciated, ib, 

men timid in society, not so in public, ib, 

tabular statement of endowments for 
barristers, ib, 

what essential for solicitors, ib, 

taste for professbn, 113. 

acuteness, ib, 

distinction between memory and recol- 
lection, ib. 

abilities, natural and acquired, ib, 

inclination to analyze a case, ib. 

inquisitiveness in youth, ib. 

tabular statement of endowments for 
aolidtots, ib. 

many exceptions, 114. 



Brains— quantity or quality, 
reason for treating of the subject, 275. . 
large head no indication of power of, 

276. 
man's superiority over other living things 

consists principally in the quality of, 

ib, 
phrenology a true science, ib. 
one quality may counterbalance another, 

ib, 
mental faculties as arranged by phreno^ 

lo^sts, ib. 
quality, not quantity, essential to true 

greatness, 277. 

Classics, modem, 
plea in favour of study of, 652, 553. 

College of Surgeons, review of June (1871 
— 72). Preliminary examination in 
arts, 

the English language, 69, 282. 

composition, 69, 232. 

arithmetic, 69, 283. 

English history, 70, 233. 

Latin, 70, 233. 

Euclid, 70, 234. 

French, 70, 234. 

algebra, 70, 234. 

Greek, 70, 234. 

chemistry, 71. 

German, ib. 

mechanics, ib. 

natural history, ib, 

study of geography, 71, 232. 

comparison of tne preliminary examina* 
tions at theLaw Institntion and College 
of Surgeons, 231. 

experience even more valuable than 
knowledge, 232. 

impossible to understand style of an 
examination without long acquaint- 
ance with it, ib. 

erroneous impresnon as to " coaching," 

questions anticipated, 234. 

Common sense, 
no endowment so essential to lawyers as, 

358. 
lawrers possess it in a greater degree 

than others, t^. 
experience produces, 359. 
solicitors have more opportunity than 

barristers of gaining experience, ib. 
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CVMAvorssatitUi, nicn of jrraios deficient In, 
Kni^lish mit ranark*bl« fur brilluint, 459. 
accxmnted for, ii. 
gnat men expected to introdnoe tobjecte 

f iv, 4<XV 
tiicitomitj not alvrmrs vjnoajvoaoM with 

gTNit nicn wbo wim nient among 

strmngrrs 460» 461. 
Conrts of JB^k«» necomaiodatioii for law 

stntlents in, 
kmwieds* of * practical working" of 

eonrts of jnstks necesaurj for the law 

stmlent, 5^0. 
M^Ats for «tiidenta in, %h. 
aimcuUr in obtaining admissioii into, 

OHirts f>f law, railing in. 
tVke's rtvle, &07. 
his dHiauct to Raleigh, EsMX and Baoon, 

ih, 
re\ ired by Jndge JeAreys, f*. 
^ho first to teach a dne respect to cri- 

Debatm^ aocietiea. &<• Erakine Debating 
SiKietv, 
adTantaget of, 189, 437, 477. 

KJncation, the adTantage of, 
impart* a polish to a man, S59« 
failure to pass an examination no test of 

a man*a abilities, 860. 
a ix'i'aan** knowledge best tested by 

a^ing questions of no ordinary nature, 

▼aloe of q^edal tuition, S60, 861. 
good education always disceniible, 361. 
uuirersity men unable to pass examina- 
tions without special preparation, ih» 
▼alue of " home-breeding,** ik 

Educational works, review of, 

Adams* ** Elements of the English Lan- 
guage,** So. 

AiiKUs* ** Handy-Book of the English 
Tongue,** 36. 

CornwelPs « Geogn4>hT,*' ib. 

Stewart*s *< Compendium of Modern 
Geography,** ib. 

CoUter*8 *' British Historr,*' ib. 

•* Stndeot*8 Hume,'* 37. 

Barnard Smith's and Oolenao's ** Arith- 
metics,** iA. 

Todhunter's " Euclid *' and « Algebra," 
ib. 

general remarks, ib, 

English Um^age, lectures on, 
a composite language, 87. 
its beauties, ib, 
an imported language, ib. 



English language, lectures on^eomtimued. 
German most closely connected with, 38. 
invasions of the Jutes, Angles and 
- Saxons, iA. 

Anglo-Saxon, basis of r ib, 
Saxon words superseded by fbcvign 

words, 89. 
introduction of words from the Arabic, 
. Hindoo and other langnagiSs into^ ib. 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek prefixes 

and idfixes in, 78. 
diminutives, 74. 

great value of a knowledge of, ib, 
Celtic elements in, 114. 
words introduced under Christianized 

Saxons into, 115. 
foreiffu words retaining original plural 

suffixes, ib. 
Anglo-Norman, ib, 

Erskine Debating Society, 
its institution, 477. 
annual dinner, June 1874. .609. 

Examinations, special preparation for, 

one way of attaining an object, 320. 

**prepued" students know more than 
*• unprepared,-^ 320, 321. 

value of special tuition for, 321. 

ignorance of stadents sent up from pub- 
lic schiiols, ib. 

«* honor lists'* misleading, 321, 322. 

Talue of early education, 322. 

knowledge of minute details useless, ib. 

candidates sent up from schools often 
more fortunate than well-educated, ib, 

value of ** test*' examinations, ib, 

French, remarks on the stody of, 
** sjrstem'* necessary, 154. 
how to study, ib, 
8peakinc[ with Frenchmen, t5. 
'* repetition*' neoessaiy, ib. 



Genius, inequalities of, 632. 

course pursued by great writers sad 
poets, 533. 

Byron and Dryden, ib. 
Genius, men of, deficient in conversation. 

Ses Conversation, &c., 459. 

Imagination, the power of, 823. 
Inns of Court, incorporation of and pro- 
posed law university. 
Lord Selbome's bills, 504. 
project premature, ib, 
Jjoid Cairns' suggestion, ib, 
*' tests" adopted by Inns of Court and 

Law Institution are satisfactory, ib. 
failure of some men to rise to eminence 
does not rest with Inns of Court, 50j. 
free lectures practically useless^ ib. 
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Introdoctbrj remarks and rvriew of the 

past exiuninatioDB, 
the passing of examinations in general 

knowledge a Hne qnd non, 1. 
failure of Oxford and Cambridge men 

to pais after two and three attempts, 

2, 
special preparation necessary, ih. 
pecnliarities of the examination, 3. 
reasons for iasoing the Jonmal, ift. 



Jonson. See Spenser, Jonson and Shake- 
speare. 

Jiur)', the new bill, 
introdnced by the Attomey-Qeneral, Sir 
John Coleridge, 862. 



Ladies as lawyers, 
ladies never destined to be on an equality 

with men, 366. 
the «' Times " on the late Mr. J. 8. Mill, 

ih. 
royal family q>p06ed to the movement, 

id. 
education of women best carried ont by 

women, ib, 
many talented women, 367. 
no woman ever attained eminence of 

greatest writers, poets and musicians, 

ih, 
opportunities for ladies to show their 

talent, ib. 
contempt for " blue-stockings,'* ih, 
inconsistencies, ib, 
ladies as doctors, t^. 
Sir W. Gull's opinion, ih, 
ladies and the ** church," ib. 
Dr. Quain on disease of the heart, 868. 

Latin language, 

origin of, 162. 

by whom fixed and polished, %b. 

languages derived from, ib, 

knuwMge of one language not suffi- 
cient, ib, 

William Cobbett knew only one lan- 
guage, i6. 

viJue of knowledge of, 162, 168. 

Pope borrowed from Virgil, ib, 

impossible to express fine ideas in pure 
Saxon English, ib, 

pronunciation of, ih, 

remarks on the study of, 403. 

knowledge of, indispensable to members 
of learned professions, ib, 

public schools, ib, 

many gifted writers knew nothing of 
classical languages, 403, 404. 

how to study, 404. 






Law University. See Inns of Court, 604« 

Lawyers, eminent, 
Cobbett on perseverance, 434. 
a judge his own architect, ib, 
university distinctions not necessary to 

make, 434, 436. 
Lord Thnrlow, 486. 
Lord Byron and Dean Swift, ib, 
prejudice in favour of university men 

dying ont, 436. 
Loi^ Kenyon, Dunning and Home 

Tooke, ib. 
debating societies, 437. 
Faraday on the cultivation of the mind, 

ib, 

Memoiy, remarks on the improvement of, 
purveyor of reason, 236. 
may be eultivated, U^. 
necessary for lawyers, ib. 
distiuctton between it and recollection, 

ib. 
methods for improving, 236. 
our method approved, 280. 
''mental arithmetic" for improving, ih, 
the perfection of, ih, 
much depends upon state of health and 

mind, ih, 

[ysterious personages, 
what subjects admit of speculation, 633. 
who is the ** Man with the Iron Mask V 
633, 634. 



«< Never say FaU "- A poem, 487. 

Note-books, our, 
reason for not publishing them, 401. 
notes useless without explanations, ih, 
how to take notes, 402, 403. 

Orator, how to become an, 
true eloquence a natural gift, 188. 
value of fluency of speech, ih. 
debating societies, 189. 
' Lord Brougham's advice, ib, 
models the best euide, 189, 190. 
how to lay foundation, 190. 
Mr. Disraeli's style, ih. 
different s^les, ib. 
selections rrom speeches of ^ 

Curran, 191. 

DisraeU, 191, 194. 

the hite Lord Derby, 19U 

WUliam Pitt, 192. 

Gladstone, ib, 

Edmund Bni^e, ih, 

Daniel O'ConneU, 198. 

Sheridan, 194. 

Lord Brougham, 196. 
few living orators, 196. 
orators more scarce than poets, ihm 
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Orthopvphf of the Eoglith kngmge, iii- 

perfections of, 
•Iphabet cane c€ manj, 3. 
•ceoonted far, 4. 
defideociet ftod redandancies of the 

alphabet, ih, 
words derired from tame root, ib. 
deriTatioo of Lada and Greek wofdi^ t^. 
expedieou for remedjiog, ib. 
words exhibitiiig, ib. 



PerwTeraiiee,the Solicitor-Genenl on, S51. 
patient penerennee, what, ih. 
Cobbettoii,4^ 

Predilectioo for one antbor. 
aa identical similarit/ in pa saigti no 

proof of intentional plagiwisni, 626. 
poetical imitations and wmilaritifa, 626, 

627, 628. 
writers and poets who bo cimr e d &oai 

others, 628. 
gnat men who had a, 629, 680. 

Preliroinarf examinations ior soliciton 

[ending October, 1872], 
designed to test general knowledge of 

candidates, 277. 
innamerable pecnliarities in, ib, 
different impression created on pemstng 

the official drcnlar and examinen* 

questions, ib, 
whether examination *< onfair,'' 277, 278. 
examinen no rig^t to test intellectnal 

faculties, 278. 
general congress of law students' so- 
cieties held in Birmingham, ib. 
whether calculated to test a candidate's 

general knowledge, 278, 279. 
the sncoeM of our pupils, 279. 



Profession, choice of, and its influence on 
the mind, 

difficulty of disoeming the i^ititnde of 
jonth for, 480. 

parents often worst judges of predisposi- 
tions of their children, ib. 

it is well to follow some predispositions, 
ib, 

troubles of great men in selecting for 
their sons, 481. 

family arrangements often to be home 
in mind, 481, 482. 

Tarieties of talent, 482. 

talents ought to be developed by educa- 
tion, id. 

talent erinced at an early age, ib. 

** Is nature more potent than art," ib, 

story recorded of Cecoo d'AscoU and of 
Dante, a. 

many gifted men hare passed away un- 
heeded, 483. 




of 

OB the miBd. 484, 485. 
Prineeof Goad^ aa expert in phyii^g- 

mmw, 485. 
the Lotd Chkf Jmtiee of Aigfamd on, 

65a 




Sir Hcny James'i opinioi^ 660, 661. 

Proper names, orniogniphy of^ 
the meertaiaty of, 506. 
great men who spelt their aaaws in dif- 
ferent wmi» ib, 
anecdote^ ftc, «6. 

Piycholag;ical inqubies, 
diriaons of the "mind," 398w 
" inferences'* and *< panllels,'' ib, 
phrenology, 398, 899. 
men apt to be rlaarifie»1 according to 
ominating faculty, 899. 
it mimls requDe difcetvnt treat- 
399, 40a 

I create feeling of cmulalioa 
lentB,t6. 
books to^pleaae all miods, 400. 

Quotations by aathon and advoeates, 
Englishmen seldom quote, 466. 
Erdone, Brougham and Denman, ib. 
Lord Lyndhunt, ib. 
Epicurus b o rr o wed from no writer, ib, 
Plntareh, Seneca, the elder Pliny, (hcero, 

Montaigne and Addison made free use 

of their libraxiea, ib. 
much discretion must be shown to make, 

467. 
Bayle on the use of , i6. 
Talue of proper application of, 468. 
abuses oi,iJ. 

how to be used by adTOcates, 468, 469. 
to make a hi^py oneb not easily to be 

done, 469. 

Beflection, a, 
many geniuses show thehr powen in 

youth and die young, 486. 
great compoaen 'whose genius shoved 

itself Tery early in life and who died 

young, 486, 486. 

RcTiews of new books, 
Nasmith's Institutes of English PobUc 
Law, 324. 
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Reviews of new hoolLB^ continfied, 
Kelly's Draftsman, 861. 
Underhill's Law of Torts, 489. 
Fulton's ConstitntionAl History, 556. 

Rhetoric, 

■ eloquence at the bar degenerated, 487, 
438. 
barristers and soliciton now more learned. 

438. 
eloquence secures genuine admiration, i(. 
the l&te Lord L^^n on the *' tone of 
conversation," 488, 489. 

School board, 

sjstem of instruction ought to be *' uni- 
form," 531. 

management of, ought to be in the hands 
of CommiaBioners, ib. 

police courts and, 582. 

Spenser, Jonson and Shakespeare, 579. 
Statesmen, the age of illustrious, 576. 

Study, how many hours a day to study, 

he who learns quickly often forgets 
quickly, 228. 

a man is a poor judge of his own endow- 
ments, i^. 

'< work" and ** exercise" equally essential, 
229. 

course of study suggested, ib. 

what is <« work," 229, 230. 

time table for studying, 280. 

remarks apply to all candidates, 230, 281. 

** system" seciet of success, 281. 



Success in life, what leads to, 

moderate share of ability necessary for, 
272. 

some men have no reason to exert them- 
selves, ib. 

man's career modelled in early life, ib. 

distinction between the poor and the 
rich man*s sons, 272, 273. 

not sufficient encouragement given to 
rising generation, 273. 

.many a man crushed beneath the petty 
jealousies of his friends, ib, 

no one knows what he can do till he 
tries, ib. 

the late Mr. Justice Willes a hard- 
worker, 273, 274. 

the charms of music, 274. 

rest absolutely necessary, ib, 

*'we ought to make up our minds to 
succeed," ib. 

''hope a powerful tonic and fear a 
powerful depressant," 274, 275. 

patient and pupil ought to confide in 
doctor and tutor, 275. 



Talent, value of genuine, 
Sydney Smith on, 558, 554. 



Wit, the quality of, 
Barrow on, 554. 

Writing, origin of the materials of, 572. 
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ArrniMdv*^ diibniM^ &nm object; 12^ 
A>t;<«!ti7ai «iiceiu*«i, IJfl. 

eomTunrana of, 20^, ^lo, 332, 374, 412, 
41(2, 489, 5^5. 

mr.ftptthie o€ eooiparaaBy 333, 374 

of IjKni origin, .174^ 

pMtidplea, \t0im diiEor fipoB, 4^. 
A<tf«rbiAl wntnm, 12^ 
AHTerbtt, 124, Mil, 4«I3, SII, 53S, 589L 

<i»cin({]iiaMI fmm pnjpoKtuBi^ 331, 

Afaim^ 129. 
AgMUtf 12$, 
>f i««, 44L 
AlptMbeC, 

ernwQMiiti, 331. 

•iemcatflrj jwih i< 9, MS; 288, 331, 

4«1. 
nitidmi^ 10, 244. 

, 123,288, Wl. 

of, MBOnfilllP to OfBB of 

bctod, 123, 288, 581. 
eUMiHefttMNi ofy M2; 411. 
cv w1m4 MntiymMBts MHiiitibM, 41 1. 

411. 
AmfW9, 
Amiss, 41 2« 
Amsnsf, 125. 
Ampngst 125, 
AntXyi^ 48, 49, 84, 375, 414, 454, 612, 

Aiiflo-^ftxoB, wordt in Lord^f Pntjrer, 122. 



wlMt fpiMfsX fom to be niad wbcn 

^(mmAwt 1% 153. 
gnunnuitSeal reUUlon between rrietfre 
Mid, 489, 555. 
ApjHtsUf4m, 808, 858. 
An, 290, 
Art, 441, 
irUelee, 120. 



.ii,i«a;373,3 

.Wa,373,; 
«if«ii, 153, 373^ 93. 

A>y<itMn4I2. 



■dwb. 12^ 334, 375, 511, e 

,S4.373,5Il,saiu 
,3U^3?3^511,aSr. 
Em, 334^ 373^ 511,537. 

Cmm, ifciiilirti, 13; 131; aw^ 374^ 511^ 557. 
n—itr. 413L 

C i fUl i II , 386,243^383; 374, 412; 458, 
48»,53Sl 




idilnia^290;413L 
11,43,154,290^391. 
375. 



414. 



,442L 
CbpsK 207,3331 
Op«I^291,376,44L 

Dethc;^ eolrtB, 12; 135; 306, 374, 511,557- 
DiniBatifcii, 2(NL 

nsflkiT. 12; 126, 291, 441. 
-foe," 12, 126, 291, 44L 
iVaM0,412. 

Af«t,291. 
MUker, 48, 490. 
Elfipds, 206, 333. 
EpAih lengwege, 

teiTfttioQ of, 45. 

proportioD of ekmcnte in, 45, 440; 

stages of, 122, 151, 288, 440, 510, 666. 

Older of words in, 126. 
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English hatgatL^ie^eonHnved. 
&x<m words in Engliah dictionary and 
clftfiucal works, 831. 
EMngh, 48. 

Farther, 441. 

FoMhion, 441. 

Few, 83. 

Firtt, 48. 

FiHft, 245. 

Foreiifn, 876. 

Fatnre erents, how indicated, 414, 668. 

Gender, mascoline distinguished from 
feminine, 203, 246, 289, 440. 
disuse of grammatical gender after 
Norman (>>nqne8t, 290. 
Gerund, 11, 12, 47, 88, 206, 247, 248, 291, 
334, 441, 490. 
differing from imperfect participle and 
indefinite infinittre, 441, 490, 636. 
Guilt, 412. 

Heart, 376. 
mndmoet, 245. 
Norse, 246. 

ImperatiTe, see Mood. 
Impersonal Terhs, 206, 874. 
Indicatire, see Mood. 
InfinitiTe, see Mood, 
how differs from an brdinazy nonn, 441, 
489. 
Irregular verbs classified, 206. 
Island, 376. 
lU, 86. 

Kindred, 412. 

Latin, 

classification of words in English, 46. 

adjectiyes derired from, 374. 
Lord's Prayer, A.-S. words in, 122. 
Zotfed, 412. 

Many, 291. 

Methinks, 12. 

Metres, principal English, 611. 

Mine, 882. 

Mistrust, 412. 

Mood, 

indicative, 168, 441, 463. 

subjunctive, 163, 441, 468. 

imperative, 441, 463. 

infinitiTe, 441, 463. 

what is, 441, 468, 489, 536. 
Most, 246. 
Mussulmen, 412. 
My, 206, 206, 832. 

^>ithor, 412. 
yb, 460. 



Nominative, how differs from subject, 124t. 
Norman Conquest, 

words introduced at, 288. 
Noun sentences, 126. 
Nouns, 

Slurals, 10, 162. 
ative relation, 12. 
how infinitiTe differs from, 441. 
Number, 208. 
Numerals, 
cardinal, 163, 418. 
ordinal, 163, 413. 
multiplicative, 163. 

Object differing from accusatiTe, 124. 

Of, 163. 

Organs of speech, 9. 

Onm, 441. 

Parsing, distinction between logical and 

{^matical, 414, 668. 
Participle, 

how imperfect and indefinite infinitive 
differs from gerund, 441, 636. 

how differs from an ordinaxy adjective, 
489. 

how differs from infinitive in 'ing, 588. 
Peas, 446. 
Person, 

mles for forming third mug., 686. 
Piekame, 441. 
Plenteous, 48. 
Pleonasm, 208, 333. 
Plural, 

nouns, 10, 81, 162, 289, 332, 378, 462» 
488, 610, 636. 

double forms of, 123, 873, 488. 

same form as in singular, 204. 

nouns in/, 246. 

different meaning in singular, 246. 

nouns in the plund used as singular, 462. 
Predicate, 207, 463. 

extension of, 490. 

forms of adverbial phrases used in ex- 
tension of, 490. 
Prepositions, 

classification of, 206, 207, 334, 413. 

formed from substantiTes, 246. 

formed from adjectives, 246. 

how distinguished from adverbs, 884, 
686. 
Pronouns, 

classification of, 47, 206, 338, 462, 685, 
567. 

reflective, 83. 

impropriety of designation, 205. 

origin of '•ne, 882. 

history of their inflexion, 682. 
Propositions, 207. 



Rather, 48. 

Reflective pronouns, 83. 
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RektiTe, 10. 
gramnuitical relation between anteo^ 
dent and, 489, 606. 

Saxon words, 

in Lord's Flayer. 122. 

proportion of, in any English dictionaiy 
and classical works, 831. 
Seewt, 412. 
Seam^ 412. 
Sentence, 

nonn, 126. 

adjectiTal, 126. 

adTerbial, 126. 

distinction between logical andjgram- 
mati^ paning of, 414. 

what is a, 442. 

subordinate and co-ordinate, 442. 

simple and compound, 463. 

for correction, 511. 

containing all the parts of speech, 556. 
Shall, 123, 333^ 374, 375. 
8ham4ffaeed, 48. 
Sovereign, 412. 
Speech, parts of, 

discussed, 581. 

how may be reduced, 581. 
Sprightly, 875. 
Subject, 207, 333, 463. 

differs from nominatire, 124. 

simple, compound and complex, 207. 

enlarged or extended, 207, 333, 442. 

when follows the Terb, 442. 
Suhjunctiye, $ee Mood. 
Subordinates, 442. 

Suffixes, their origin and meaning, 581. 
Superlatires, 205^ 245, 332, 374, 412, 462, 
489, 585. 

irre^lar and obsolete, 206. 
Syllabification, 

rules for, 412. 
Syntax, 84, 207, 838, 414, 588. 

Tender, 412. 



Tense, 

auxiliaries of, perfect and imperfaet, 686l 

future, how indicated, 414, 568. 
That, 558. 

The, before compaiatiTes^ II, 84, 291. 
Thine, 362. 
Thinh, 441. 

nau, 11, 48, 164, 375, 442, 683. 
Thy, 332. 
To, 

demonstrative, 12, 48. 

infinitive, 291* 
Tmioe, 48. 



participle, 11, 47, 
9, 610, 667. 



UtfMgt, 245. 

Verbs, 
past tenses and 
84.246,468, 
passive, 12. 
impersonal, 206, 874. 
irregular, 206. 
weak and strong, 290, 413. 
classification of, 418. 
origin of verb " to be," 682. 
vowel sounds, 162, 288, 831. 

Wae,2Q0. 

Well, 490. 

Were, 375. 

What, 83, 163. 

Whether er no, 124, 610. 

Whether or not, 124, 510. 

Which, 163. 

IFSWi, 558. 

Whale, 375. 

WUl, 123, 333, 874, 875. 

TTIff^, 48. 

Words, 

order of, in English, 125. 

introduced at l^rmaa Oboqueaty 288. 

division of, into syllables, 418. 
Wor$e, 48. 

Tou, 48. 



English History. 



Aginconrt, battle of, 465. 

Aericola, campaign of, in Britain, 126. 

Alfred the Great, 

life of, 127, 415. 

state of England at his accession, 491. 
Allodial, 465. 
America, 

origin of war between England and, 17, 
211,296,840,467. 

progress of, 296. 
Anne*B Bounty, Queen, 492. 
Anne of Denmark, issue, 60. 
Anselm, life of, 



Armada, Spanish, 89, 465. 
Articles, Six, 210, 295, 614. 
Athenree, battle of, 443. 

Bank Act, Sir Robert Peel's, 467. 
Bank Restriction Act, 614. 
Barons' war, 128. 

Becket, Thos. i, life of, 14, 166, 418. 
Benevolences, 166, 209, 614. 
Blois, Henry of, 684. 
Bloody Statute, 210, 295, 614. 
Bodand, 14, 376, 415. 466. 
Bombay acquired, 252. 
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Bosworth Field, battle of, 465. 

Bretignj, treaty of, 586. 

Bretwalda, 13, 292, 376, 416. 

British tribeB, names of, 248. 

Britons, condition of, at the time of Saxon 

inyasion, 558. 
Bmnanbnrg, battle of, 443. 
Bmnswick, honae of, claims of, contrasted 

with those of 6avoy, 491. 

Cade, Jack, 298. 

Calendar, z^ormation of, 492. 

Canute, life of, 512, 537. 

Cape of Good Hope acqoired, 252. 

Charles I., 

erents in reign of, 90. 

charges niged against, 588. 
Chatham, Lord, life of, 586. 
Christianity, introduction of, 87. 
Clarendon, 

Constitutions of, 208, 416, 559. 

Assize of, 208, 559. 
Clarendon, Lord, life of, 586. 
CliTe, Lord, life of, 92. 
Colonial acquisitions, list of, 467. 
Colonization, 

periods remarkable for, 51. 

history of, 133, 420. 

in leign of Elizabeth, 168. 
Commons, House of, origin of, 378. 
Commonwealth, erents during, 132, 251. 
Cromwell, Olirer, 

when first came into notice, 212. 

wife and children, 251, 389. 

foreign policy of, contrasted with that 
of Elizabeth, 294. 

life of, 338. 
Crusades, part played by England in, 877. 
Culloden, battie of, 465. 

Danegelt, 415, 466, 614. 

Defender of the Faith, origin of title, 413. 

Derrjr, siege of, 211. 

Dettmgen, battie of, account of, 492. 

Dispenang power, 90. 

Domesday Book, 165. 

Drake, Sir F., life of, 209. 

Drapiers' Letters, 492. 

Drogheda, Statute of. See Poynings' Law. 

Dunstan, 49, 292. 

Edmund Crouchback, life of, 49. 
Edward UL, 

life of, 130. 

eyents in reign of, 130, 538. 

claim to the French crown, 513. 
Edward V., shortest reign, 417. 



life of, 164. 
descent of royal family from, 208, 419. 
Elizabeth, 
forngn policy of, 167. 



Elizabeth — continued. 

contrasted with that of Cromwell, 294. 

commerce and colonization in reign of ,168. 

domestic eyents in reign of, 379. 
English soyereigns, changes of titie of, 

since the Conquest, 613. 
Eyesham, battie of, 443. 

Feudal system, 

in England, 129. 

on continent, ISO. 
Fiye Mile Act, 210. 
Flodden Field, battio of, 586. 
France, 

history of English possessions in, 2o0, 
443, 559. 

Edward IIL's claim to the crown of, 513. 
Frankpledge, 13, 210, 292, 376,41 6, 465, 614. 

Genealogical table, showing descent of 

Queen Victoria from Egbert, 419. 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, 60. 
Geoige L, descent of, 17, 339, 491. 
George IIL, 

eyents in reign of, 380. 

longest reign, 417. 
George lY., eyents in reign of, 587. 
Ghent, John of, 584. 
GibralUr acquired, 252, 660. 
Glencoe, massacre of, 295, 492. 
Good Parliament, 448. 
Gordon Riots, 51. 
Grey, Lady Jane, life o^ 167. 
Gunpowder Plot, 465. 

Habeas Corpus Act, 91, 210, 444, 466. 

Hastings, battle of, account of, 512. 

Henry in., eyents in reign of, 14. 

Henry IV., titie of, 491. 

Henry VI., eyents in reign of, 518. 

Henry VII., descent, 16, 684. 

Heniy VHI., to whom deyised crown, 444. 

Heptarchy, 

incorrectness of term, 336, 464. 

kingdoms of, 86, 464. 
Heriots, 210. 

India, rise and progress of English rule in, 

446. 
Indiyidual liberty, 417* 
Infeudation, 465. 
Influence abroad, 417. 
luTestitnre, 415, 465. 
Ireland, 

conquest of, 184. 

eyents which haye marked relation 
between England and, 134. 

state in SHizal^th's reign, 210. 

united to England, 416, 466. 
Jamaica acquired, 252. 
James I., 

descent, 16, 466. 
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James L — eontinued, 

]aaae,50. 

events in reign of, 466. 
Jew Bill, 493. 
Jnrjf origin of trial by, 659. 

Kent, Fair Maid of, 60, 
Knights' fees, 686. 

Lanfranc, lif^ of, 385, 448. 
Law, John, life of, 169. 
lieet, oonrt, 686. 
LeeislatiTe enaetments, 

dnring the present oentnry, 62. 

daring last fifty years, 212. 

dnring first fifty years of the present 
oentnry, 262. 

from 1828 to 1868.. 839. 
Limerick, treaty of, 211. 
Literary renown, 417. 
Lollaids, 17, 293. 

^f ad parliament, 466. 

Magna CharU, 293, 466. 

Malplaqnet, battle of, 586. 

Malta acquired, 252, 560. 

Margaret, Conntess of Salisbury, 50. 

Marfborongh, Dnke of, life of, 17, 261. 

Mary, Queen of England, 211. 

Mary, Queen of Sc^ 211. 

Maud, Empress, 49. 

Mercia, histoi^jr of, 248. 

Monasteries, mssolntion of, 209. 

Monk, 6., Dnke of Albemarle, life of, 379. 

Montfort, Simon de, life of, 836. 

More, Sir Thomas, life of, 688. 

Mortimer's Cross, battle of, 686. 

MuUny Act, 444. 

Kaseby, battle of, 686. 

Nelson, life of, 133, 881. 

Nicknames, Saxon, 165. 

NolumuM leges AnglUe miutarit origin of 

phrase, 443. 
Nonconformists, 17. 
Nonjurors, 17, 466. 
Norman and Saxon sovereigns, persons in 

whom united, 49, 513. 
Norman Conquest, 

circumstances which led to, 249. 

connection between England and Nor- 
mandy np to the, 385. 

sources of Ikiglish history anterior to, 
568. 
Northumbria, kingdom of, history of, 464. 

Overbniy, Sir T., 60, 169,. 338, 466. 
Oxford, proTisions of, 166. 

Parliament, the Good, 443. 
Peninsular War, battles of, 445. 
PhUip U. of Spain, 60. 



Fhilippa of Hainanlt, 49. 
Planti^net, 

origin of term, 15. 

monarchs, 15, 250, 378. 

their mode of acoeBsioD» 878. 

their mothers, 378, 879. 

first and last perBons who bore name of, 
50. 
Pole, Cardinal, life of, 50. 
Poor law, orifinn of, 586. 
Poundage. Bee Tonnage and Poondaga. 
Poynings' law, 21 L 
PrsBmunire, statute of, 166, 810. 
PrsrogatlTe, 

course of the royal, 88. 

checks on, 88. 

checks on during Tudw period, 131. 
Pretender, Old, 16. 
Pretender, Tonng, 16. 
Prorisors, statute of, 614. 

Quia emptorei, statute of, 586. 
Que warranto J writ of, 166. 

Raleigh, Sir W., life of, 131. 
Reformation, history oi^ 89. 
Rei^rns, longest and shortest, 417. 
Rehgions History of England from the 
Conquest to the bat& of Evesham, 
585. 
Richard L, 

life of, 292. 

character and events in reign of, 293. 
Richard U., life o^ 444. 
Rights, 

Bill of, 212, 445. 

Declaration ot 295, 514. 

Petition of, 586. 



invasion of, 12,291. 

monuments of their rule, 12, 292. 

division of Britain under the, 86. 

towns founded in England by, 442. 
Rome, Church of, 

acts and measures which affeeted the, in 
the reign of Henry VIIL, 337. 

in the 16th century, 417. 
Roses, Wars of, 

claims submitted to the arUtraraent o€ 
the sword at the commenoeiiient of» 
336. 

battles, 386. 
Royal family, descent of, from Egbert, 208. 
Rye House plot, 61, 296, 466. 
Ryswick, treaty of, 91. 

Salt tax, 492. 
Saxons, 

settlement of, in England, 13, 86. 

kingdoms founded by, 86. 

laws and institutions of, 127. 

Buccessic^M the thraie nnder, 127. . 
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Saxon and Norman •oTereigns, Uie pemms 

in whom nnited, 49. 
Scotland, 

united to England, 416, 465. 

act uniting England and, 638. 

conquest of, completed, 5S6. 
Scntage, the great, 666. 
Septennial Act, 61. 
Settlement, Act of, 91, 880, 491. 
Shirc-Reere, 465. 
Solemn league and covenant, 467. 
South Sea Company, 466. 
Stamford Bridge, battle of, 448. 
Standard, battto of, 443, 465. 
Star Chamber, 51. 
Stephen, title, 491. 
Storm, the great, 492. 
Strafford, Earl of, life of, 889. 

death, 660. 
Stuart, Arabella, life of, 418. 
Succession to the throne how regulated at 

Tarious times, 491. 
Suspending power, 91. 
Sydney, Algernon, death of, 212. 

Test Act, 91, 467, 514. 

Titles of English aoTereigna since the 

Conquest, 673 
Tonnage and poundage, 166. 
Tndors, 

sovereigns, 181. 

checks on the power of the crown, 181. 



Union, Act of, 638. 

Victoria, 
genealodcal table showing descent of, 
from Egbert, 419. 

Wales, 

united to England, 416, 465. 
Walpole, Sir R., 

events during administration of, 91, 

life, 296. 

foreign policy, 587. 
Warbeck, Perkin, 249, 295, 466, 560. 
Waterloo, battle of, 465. 
WeUington, 

chief victories, 52, 445. 
Weregild, 14, 376. 
William the Conqueror, 

life, 877. 

title to the throne, 569. 
William IL, 

title to the throne, 491. 
William III., 

events in r«ign of, 169. 

battles in reign of, 417. 
Witenagemot, 18, 292, 876. 
Wolsey, life of, 15, 294. 
Woodville, Elizabeth, 60. 

York, house of, 
sovereiprns, 660. 
events m reigns of sovereigns of, 660. 



Geography of Eubopb and of the British Isles. 



Aberdeen, 
counties passed in travellmg along 

from, to Inverness, 187. 
counties, capes, ports and river months 

passed in going from London to, by 

Kt«*amer, 215. 
Adriatic Sea, riven flowing into, 842. 
AJittentt 840. 
Agincourt, 21, 267. 
Afaccio, 422, 562. 
Alban*s Head (St), 136. 
Alhambra (The), 662. 
Alps, 841, 561. 
Altona, 448. 
Andorre, 20, 562. 
Anglesea, 137. 

Arctic Ocean, rivers flowing into, 185^298. 
Ardres, 173, 495, 516. 
Arran, 137, 422, 516. 
Athlone, 541. 
Atlantic Ocean, riven flowing into» 185, 

299. 
Austria, boundaries of, 843. 
Avon, 446. 
Axholme, isle of, 20, 96, 189, 422, 494, 

616, 562. 
Azov, sea of, riven flowing faito^ 185, 898. 



Badajos, 267. 
Balearic Isles, 56, 494. 
Baltic sea, 
riven flowing into, 185, 298, 342, 661, 

K laces of importance on coast of, 515. 
y what channel entered, 420. 
Bann,800. 

Bannockbnm, 21» 139, 422. 
Bantrr Bay, 494. 
Barcelona, 495. 
Barrow, 800. 
.&ay,340. 
Bayeux, 20, 188, 173, 301, 844, 422, 494, 

616, 562. 
Beachy Head, 136. 
Beaumaris, 138. 
Belfort, 843. 

Belgium, boundaries of, 188, 588. 
Berwick-on-Tweed, 
oonnties passed in travelling on coast 
from, to Stirling, 137. 
Biscay, Bay of, riven flowing into, 135^ 

Black Sea, riven flowing into, 135, 298, 

883, 515, 661. 
Blackwater,800« 
Bolt Head, 136. 
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Bonifacio, strait of, 138. 

Bordeaux, heads, towns, &c. passed in 

sailing fircun liTerpool to, 96. 
Boyne, 900. 
Breda, 428. 
Brest, 422, 494, 641. 
Bride's (St) Bay, 561. 
Brindisi, 541. 
Bate, 541. 

Cabrera, 56. 

Canary Islands, 56. 

Cannes, 844. 

Cantiie,MnUof,55,214. 

fhpey 940, 

Caprera, 20. 

CarisbIOok^ 189, 422. 

Camarron, 562. 

Carpathian Moontaina, situation of, 494. 

Cartagena, 447. 

Caspian Sea, rirers flowing into, 135, 298, 

383. 
Cattegat, 188. 

Ceyennes Mountains, sitnatioD of, 494. 
ChalgroTe, 95. 
CheTiot HiUs, 56. 
ChiUon, 422. 
Cintra, 42& 
Clarendon, 96. 
Clear (Cape), 515. 
Coal, counties which produce, nAined in 

order of importance^ 214. 
Coldstream, 139. 
Conway, 95. 

Cornwall, description of, 348. 
Corunna, 422. 
Crescy, 173. 
CuUoden, 516, 641. 
Cumberland, description of, 516. 

Danube, oonrte of, 97, 185, 422, 468. 
Darid's Head, St, 136. 
Denmark, 

natural dirisions of, 388. 

channels separating Norway and Sweden 
from, 562. 
Dorbyshire, descripUon of, 493. 
JMifrt, 9iO. 

Devonshire, description of, 137. 
Dijon, 541. 
Dingle Bay, 448. 
Domremy-la-Pucelle, 66. 
Dorset, description of, 256. 
Dunbar, 348. 
Dunmow, 96. 
Durham, 265. 

Earth, 
proportion of land and water on surface 

of, 170. 
facts by which we infer the shape of ^, 
445. 



Edgehill, 495. 

Edmburgh, watch loses in travelling from, 

to Borne, 420. 
Elbe, course of, 218. 
England, 
<»al fields and seats of manufactnre in, 

19. 
rivers flowing into sea on east coast of, 

19. 
area as compared with that of Portogal, 

55. 
manufacturing producttons o^ 55. 
woodland dismcts of, 95. 
four largest rivers in, 95. 
headlands on west coast of, 171. 
islands on coast of, 214, 240. 
direction of principal rivers of, 54, 255, 

298. 
mineral localities, 298. 
five rivers of, with tributaries and twenty 

county towns near them, 841. 
smallest and largest counties of, 842. 
counties of, whidi bonier on Wales, 383L 
superficial area as compared with Scot- 
land and Ireland, 468. 
relative length of coast line of Italy, 

Spain and, 540. 
Engliui channel, rivers flowing into, 135, 

299. 

definition, 18, 298, 445, 539. 

position of continents with reference io^ 

170. 
EihuLry, 18, 539. 
Europe, 
site of principal gulfs and bays of, 18^ 

19,299. 
headlands of, 53, 185, 299. 
political divisions of, 53. 
mountain ranges of, 19, 53, 92, 185, 381. 
general configuration <^, 92. 
propottion of land and water in, 92, 420, 

468. 
distribution of rivers of, 93. 
proportion of drainage which rivers re- 
ceive from area of, 94. 
causes influencing climate, &c. of, 94. 
principal productions of, 94, 95. 
mouths of rivers of, 135, 298. 
description of general configunitioti of 

surface of, 170. 
countries which produce coal named in 

order of importance, 214. 
length of coast line of, as compared with 

those of other divisions of the globe, 

259. 
list, with descriptions of the islands of, 

258. 
towns on the coast of, 299. 
description of coast line of, 493. 
where broadest and longest, 493. 
principal lakes of, 498. 
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Evesbam, 96. 
Evreaz,,541. 



Fair Head, 56, 214. 
Fingal's Care, 188. 
FiniBterre, 515. 
.Flodden, 96, 178, 267, 422, 616. 
FoDtenoj, 21. 
Fotheringaj, 495, 641. 
France, 

boandaries separating Switzerland from, 

20. 
moontains, ranees of, 172, 253. 
seaport towns of, 842. 
mannfactnring towns and products of» 

422. 
description of surface of, 446. 
waterwed diTidine waters flowing 
north-west from those flowing north- 
east, 469. 
short description of territory won hj 
Germany from, 640. 
Frejns, 496, 516. 
IHth, 18. 

Gardil, Lago di, 496. 

Garonne, course of, 218» 385, 422, 447. 

Geography, 

derivation of term, 18, 297. 

▼arions branches of, 18, 297. 
German Confederation, North, 

states composing the, 19. 

what proportion of Germany the Con- 
federation covers, 19. 
German Empire, 

boundaries of, as now constituted, 172, 
383. 
German Ocean. See North Sea. 
Giant's Causeway, 843, 447. 
Glastonbury, 189. 
Glencoe, 178, 802, 64L 
OriUs, 267. 

Greece, two gulfs forming boundary be- 
tween Tnricey and, 469. 
Guadalquirer, course of, 447. 
Guisnes, 267. « 

^{Z", 840. 
GuV-itream, 297. 

Haarlem, 188. 

Halidon Hill, 174. 

Ham, 541. 

Hampshire, description of, 383. 

Hanseatic league, cities representing 

former, 19. 
Harbours of Mediterranean, 214. 
Headland, 840. 
Hebrides, 516. 
Hexham, 516. 
Hogue (La), 20. 615. 
Holy Island, 137. 
Honiton, 96, 267, 641. 
Hnmber, course of, 382. 



Iberian Peninsula. See Spanish Penin- 
sula. 
Inverness, counties passed in travelling 

along coast from Aberdeen to, 187. 
Ireland, 

rivers flowing into sea on west coast of, 
19. 

provinces and counties of, 97, 266, 300, 
384. 

most northern and most southern points 
of, 214, 884. 

where distance between Scotland and, 
shortest, 66, 214. 

natural features of the surface of, 266. 

sites of principal towns of, 800. 

courses of rivers of, 800. 

superficial area as compared with Eng- 
land and Scotland, 468. 

description of river ^stem of, 468. 
Igthmui, 18, 297. 
Ital^r, 

principal provinces and chief towns of, 
20. 

southernmost points of, 138. 

courses of rivers of, 266, 267. 

mountain ranges o^ 267, 447. 

sites of principal cities of, 266, 267. 

situation of principal lakes o^ 882, 468, 
562. 

relative length of coast lines of England, 
Scotland and, 640. 

Jena, 268. 

Jura Mountains, situation of, 494. 

Kent, description of, 421. 

Kidderminster, 96. 

Kilda, St., 662. 

Kilkee, 138. 

Killiecrankie, 848. 

Einsale Harbour, river formkg into, 138. 

Zand, proportion of, on earth's surface. 

170. 
Landes, 340. 

Latitude, 18, 297, 445, 589. 
Leuca, Di (Cape), 615. 
Liffey,800. ^ 
Liskeard, 138, 541. 
Liverpool, headlands, towns, &c. passed in 

^sailing from, to Bordeaux, 96. 
Lodi, 67. 

Loire, course of, 256, 386. 

London, 
watch loees^ in travelling from, to Mos- 
cow, 218. 
counties, capes, ports, and river mouths 
passed in going from, to Aberdeen by 
steamer, 215. 

Longitude, 18, 297, 639. 

Ix>nvain, 257. 

Liibeck, 448. 

Lundy Island, 187. ^ . 
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Malines, 344. 
MalpUqnet, 302. 
Naoi, 

differant sjvtcniB od which tfaty are con- 
Biracted, 63. 

•« Mercator's" and " Onoraonic" pro- 
jectioDfl. 614. 
MaraoffCH 178. 
Maneules, plMM pMaed thixragh in going 

from Paris to, 300. 
Manton Moor, 301. 
Matapan, 616. 
Meanx, 67. 
Mediterranean Sea, 

harbonn of, 214. 

rirers flowing into, 136, 298, 882, 616. 
Mendip Hills, 448. 
Meridian, 446. 
Messina, Strait of, 188. 
Minden, 301. 

Monmonthshire, description of, 468. 
Monserrat, 616. 
MonsoonM, 689. 
Monxa, 801. 
Morbihan, 428. 

Morea, three promontories at south of, 469. 
Morecambe Bay, 661. 
Moscow, watch loses in trayelling from 

London to, 218. 
Mull, 137. 

Najara, 174. 

Nantes, 301. 

Naseby, 21, 348, 496, 641. 

Neville's Cross, 267, 662. 

Nimegnen, 67, 302, 428, 447. 

Nismes, 20, 173, 348, 662. 

North Sea, riTers flowing mto, 186, 299, 

661. 
Norway, rirer flowing north, separating 

part of boondaiy between Rnssia and, 

662. 

Orkney Islands, 616. 
Otterbonme, 422, 616. 

Padna, 843. 
Pampas, 840. 
Paris, 

places passed through in going from, to 
Marseilles, 300. 

to St Petersbnrgh, 343. 

to Warsaw, 468. 
Passaro (Cape), 616. 
Penimula, 298. 
Peschiera, 496. 
Pinkie, 301. 

Plateau, $ee Table-land. 
Po, course of, 213. 

rivers uniting three largest Italian lakes 

with, 688. 
PorUand Point, 186, 188, 843, 447. 



Portugal, 

relative area of England and, 65. 

boundaries of, 214. 

description of, 494. 
Preston Pans, 66, 301. 
PnmojUifrf, 18,840. 
Pyraees, 841, 342, 661. 

Quiberon, 801. 
Qmek§ands,M>. 

Rastadt,21. 
Ravenna, 801. 
Bheims, 801. 
Bhine, 

course of, 447. 

tributaries of, 688. 
Rhone, course of, 842. 
RivoU, 801. 
Robin Hood Bay, 661. 
Roca (Cape), 616. 
Rochelle (La), 67, 422. 
Rome, watch loses in traveUiog from 

Edinburgh to, 420. 
Roquefort, 66. 
Rothesay, 188. 

Runnymede, 21, 801, 848, 494, 662. 
Russia, 

river flowing north, separating part of 
boundary between Norway and, 662. 

river flowing south, forming part of 
boundary between Sweden and, 688. 
Ryswick, 21, 67, 178, 848, 616. 

Sadowa, 662. 
Salamanca, 801. 
Salakammergut, 641. 
San Marino, 20. 
Saragossa, 848. 
Savannah, 840 
Scotland, 
rivers flowing into sea on east coast of, 

19. 
riven dividing England from, 66. 
counties of, 66. 
capes, seaports, rivers and mountains of, 

171, 172. 
where distance between Ireland and, 
' short, 66, 214. 

description of west coast of, 884. 
snperncial area compared with England 

and Ireland, 468. 
relative area of, and adjacent isles, 616. 
description of islands, 616. 
what separates Highlands from Low- 
lands, and number of counties in each 
division, 446. 
Sedan, 21, 178, 802, 662. 
Sedgemoor, 96, 662. 
Seine, course of, 688. 

Se>*em, four counties traversed by, 136, 
687. ^ 
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Shannon, 

ronr&e of, 55, 172. 

lake at source of, 18S. 

two largest lakes in ooono of, 18S. 
8hepp7, 187. 
Shetlaiid Islands, 515. 
Sion, 447. 
Skager Rack, 138. 
Skaw (Cape), 515. 
Skje, 137. 
Solferino, 802. 
Solway Firth, 66, 447. 
Spain, moontain ranees of, 258, 494. 

geographical description of, 884. 

bonndaries of, 421. 

old and new provinces and principal 
towns, 421. 

relative lencth of coast line of England, 
Ital7,and,540. 
Spanish Peninsnla, description of, 11, 12. 

rivers separating Spain and Portugal 
at the extremitiea of their common 
frontier, 469. 
Spartivento (CSape), 515. 
Spires, 447. 
Staffa, 447. 

Staffordshire, description of, 255. 
Stamford Bridge, 95. 
Start Point, 186. 
SUppet, 297, 840. 
Stilton, 95, 188. 
Stirling, counties passed in travelling along 

coast from Berwick-on-Tweed to, 187. 
Snir, 800. 
Swansea Bay, 561. 
Sweden, three largest lakes in, 138. 

river flowine sonth, forming part of 
boundary between Russia and, 588. 
Switzerland, 

boundaries sepantine France from, 20. 

cantons and principu riven of, 20, 96. 

bonndaries of, 214. 343. 

genera] description of, 421. 

principal lakes of, 447. 

six highest mountains in, 447. 

J^hle^and, 298, 539. 
Talavera, 21, 57, 801. 



Tana-Elf, 562. 

Tewkesbury, 56, 189, 258, 301. 

Thames, course of, 382. 

Thanet, Isle of, 19. 

Tilsit, 21, 422, 562. 

Tintagell, 848. 

Tintem Abbey, 516. 

Trade windi, 539. 

Trafalgar, 21, 56. 

Trent, four counties traversed by, 136, 587. 

Trondhiem, 447. 

Tropieit 18. 

Tuney, two gulfs forming boundary 

between Greece and, 469. 
Tweed, 56. 
Tyne, course of, 882. 

Uhn, 422, 541. 
Upsal, 344, 541. 
Utrecht, 188. 

Valenciennes, 641. 
Valery, St, 258. 
Vincent's Bay, 561. 
Volga, course of, 172. 

Wagram, 20^ 801. 
Wales, 

islands on coast of, 214. 

counties of, which border on England, 
883. 
Wantage, 21, 57, 257, 301, 343, 428, 516. 
Warsaw, places passed in going from Paris 

to, 469. 
Water^ proportion o^ on earth's surface, 

170. 
Waterford Harbour, river forming, 138. 
WaUnked, 18, 840. 539. 
Wexford Harbour, river forming, 188. 
White Sea, rivers flowing into, 135, 308. 
Wight, Isle of, 186. 
Wittenburg, 301. 
Wroxeter, 348, 422, 541, 562. 

Tonghal, 344, 516. 

Toughal Harbour, river forming, 138. 

Zime$f division of earth into, 218. 



Abithhetic. 
22, 57, 98, 189, 174, 215, 258, 302, 344, 885, 428^ 448, 469, 495, 517, 542, 668, 589. 



Ablative, 

of time, 26. 

different uses of, 60, 427. 

verbs taking the, 178, 219, 520. 
Accusative, verbs taking a double^ 60, 
178, 474, 545. 



Latin Language. 

Adjectives, 
comparison of, 24, 25, 100, 218, 307, 

472, 519. 
derived from prepoeitions, 888. 
incapable of comparison, 472. 
taking a genitive case, 545. 
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AdTerbe, 

taking a case affcer them, 262. 

namml, 472. 
^A tripUx, 590. 
Aio, 219. 
AliquU, 847. 
Alius, 219. 
Amb0, 261. 
Answers, affirmatiTe and negatiTe, 26, 

177, 268, 620. 
Aper, 176. 
Appello, 461. 
Arout, 643. 
Attraction, meaning of, 498. 

Careo, 348. 

Cdro, 176, 

Caveo, 848, 888. 

Cedo, 888. 

Celer equet declined, 566. 

ClavU, 619. 

Colo, 461. 

ComparatiTes, 24, 60, 100, 218, 807, 847, 

472, 497, 619, 644. 
Conjugations, bow disttngnisbied, 101. 
ConnOo, 348, 888. 

Dative, words taking, 25. 
Dativui eommodi, 178. 
Dtf, 473. 

Declensions^ characteristics of the fire de- 
clensions, 24, 100, 141, 806. 
Defective verbs, 847, 427. 
Deponent verbs, 25, 619, 592. 
Desiderative verbs, 848, 427. 
JHeo, 451. 

Distance, how expressed in Latin, 177. 
J}omui, 543. 
Duo, 472. 

Edo, 461. 
JSduoo, 451. 
JEgo, 142, 219. 
Ethic dative, 498. 
Hamlo, 427. 

Iheinus atrox decHned, 565, 690. 

-Rtf,427. 

Floi, 543. 

Freqaentive verbs, 347, 427. 

Qender, rules for determining, in Latin, 

218, 426. 
Genitive, 

of place, 26. 

verbs taking the, 178, 219, 262, 474, 619. 

plurals. Se Nouns. 
Genu, 176, 519. 
Gerund, constmction of the, 646. 

Hiems, 176, 619. 



Iden^ 261, 347, 388, 450. 

Impersonal verbs, 177, 807, 889, 520. 

Inceptive verbs, 427. 

Indigoo, 348. 

Infra, 219. 473. 

Ingem domu$, 591. 

Inguam, 566. 

Ivium docus, 590. 

1$, 219, 450. 

lito, 388, 450. 

Liceo, 427. 

Malo, parts wanting, 519. 

Mare, 543. 

Measure, how expressed in Latin, 498. 

Mel, 176. 

Memini, 566. 

Moneo, imperative of, 177. 

Morior, 619. 

Mo$, 176, 543. 

Nix, 176, 519. 
Nolo, parts wanting, 519. 
Nouns, 
genitive plurals of, 24, 69, 100, 141, 142, 
218, 260, 807, 387, 426, 450, 472, 543. 
wanting the singular, 176, 565. 
wanting the plural, 176, 498, 565. 
different meaning in the plural, 176, 498^ 

565. 
varpng in gender, 565. 
genitive singulars and dative plurals of, 

497. 
how accusative singular of noons in U 
formed, 564. 
Numbers, how above 100,000, expressed in 

Latin, 101. 
Numeral adverbs, 472. 
Numerals, 
cardinal, 25, 101, 887. 
ordinal, 25, 101, 887. 
distributive, 25, 101, 887. 
multiplicative, 101, 887. 
proportional, 101, 887. 
adverbial, 101, 887. 

Oh, 478. 

Odi, 219. 

Op%L$ grave declined, 565. 

Participles, 307. 

Perfects, 25, 176. 219, 261, 306, 346, 388, 

426, 451, 478, 497, 644, 565, 591. 
Phrases. 

(English) translated into Latin, 807. 

(Latin) translated into English, 26, 61, 
101, 143, 348, 889, 451, 474. 566. 

construction of, explained, 219, 220. 
Place, 

where, 177. 

to which, 177. 

general rules for construction of, 262, 426. 
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Possum, parts wanting, 519. 
Pra, 219. 
Prasto, 388. 
Precor, 348. 
Prepoidtiona, 
goTerning the accosatiTe, 60, 148. 
goveniing the ablatiTe, 60, 178, 262, 

347, 620. 
goTeming the aoenaatlTe or ablative, 25, 

60, 262, 520. 
gorerning the accoaatiTe, ablatfre, or 

ffenitiTe,60. 
difference of signification involred ac- 
cording as tl^ case is the accnsatlTe 
or ablatlTe, 263. 
compounded with yerbs, 428, 451. 
compounded with yerbs and diyided into 
the « separable" and ''inseparable" 
classes, 592. 
mutations to which thej are snbject in 
composition, 692, 
Fronoons, 
declension of personal, 142. 
dedension of reflexiye, 142. 
agreement with antecedent, 807. 
classification of, 478. 
distinction between the use of kic, iUe, 
and itte, 473, 545, 565. 

Qui. 
with the snbjunctiye, 26, 308, 520. 
with the indicatiye and snbjnnctiye, 177, 

807, 428. 
declined, 261. 

Relatiye pronouns^ 
agreement with antecedents, 307. 

Sentences, 

what first to look for in constming, 
219. 

mistakes in, corrected, 592. 
Space, expressed how in Latin, 428. 
Specus, 518. 
Suudeo, 848. 
Suh, 219, 478. 
Sabjnnctiye, 

first person present and imperfect, 451. 
Sui, 142. 
Sum, why called the yerb snbstantiye, 519. 

ptfts wanting, 519. 
BnperUtiyes, 24, 60, 100, 218, 307, 847, 

451, 472, 497, 519, 544, 565. 



Snpines, 25, 176, 426, 451, 497, 544,565» 

591. 
Synesis, meaning of, 499. 

Temperp, 888. 
Time, 
how expressed in Latin, 177, 220, 262. 
428. 
T^es, 472. 
Tu, 142. 

Uloiseor, 348. 
Unus, 847. 
Unusquisque, 219. 
Ut, 

mles for construction of, 177, 262, 307.- 
Uter, 219, 261, 347, 388. 

Vaeo, 888. 
Vapulo, 427. 
Veneo, 427. 
Verbs, 
perfect tenses and supines of, 25, 176, 

426, 451, 497, 544, 565, 591. 
perfect tenses, 219, 261, 806, 346, 888, 

478. 
of actiye form and passiye signification, 

60. 427. 
goyeming two accusatiyes, 60, 178, 474, 

645. 
deponent, 25, 519. 
conjugations, 101. 
the elements required to be known to oon- 

jucate a yerb of actiye form, and the 

parts of the yerb respectiyeljr derived 

from each of those elements, 142, 478. 
impersonal, 177, 307, 889, 520. 
goyeming the genitiye, 178, 219, 474« 

519. 
goyeming the ablatiye, 178, 219, 520. 
oifferent ways in which purpose after 

yerbs of motion is expressed, 262, 427. 
participles, 807. 
defectiye, frequentiye and desiderative, 

847, 348. 
yarying constraction with meaning, 388. 
compounded with prepositions, 4^, 451. 
first person present and imperfect sub- 



junctiye or, 451. 
different ways in which " do not do this" 

may be expressed in Latin, 498. 
transitiye in English, but not so in 

Latin, 544. 



Adjectiycs, 
masculine and feminine of, 27, 179, 268, 

348. 
feminine, formed irregularly, 62, 102, 144. 
formed into adyerbs, 102, 390, 499. 



Fbekch Language. 

Adjectiyes — continued. 



admitting of both genders and numbers, 
499. 

feminine of, in eur formed in four dif- 
ferent ways, 566. 
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Artide, when lued in French whilst it is 

not to used in Engliih, 64& 
Avant, 27. 

Cent, when takes an «, 268. 
ComparatiTes, 62, 429. 
Gon j unctf onSy 

with the snbjnnctiTe, 906. 

denoting time, 429. 

J}evant, 27. 

English phrases translated into French, 

27,144.264,808,349,545. 
Snter»^ 27, 890. 

I^lloir, 102. 

French phrases translated into English, 62, 

103. 179, 221, 808, 849, 390, 452, 475, 

521, 567, 593. 

Gender of nouns, 27, 806, 475. 

II y a, f ntnre interrogatiTelj and negatively, 

MiMe, 144, 452. 

Mille^ when takes an «, 263. 

Noons, 

genders of, 27, 908. 

plural of, 102, 178, 808, 848, 452. 

commencing with mnte "h," and where 
•'h" is aspirated. 143. 

feminine of, 429, 499. ^ 

Numbers written in French, 102. 



Parsing, 220, 221, 545. 
PBTBonne^ 144. 

Participle, past, terminations of the, 27. 
Phrases differing in meaning, 62. 348, 389, 
390, 452, 475, 521, 545, 666, 567, 593. 
Plural 
of nouns, 102, 178, 808, 848, 452. 
when a compound word is composed of 
two sobstantiTes joined bj a preposi- 
tion, 452. 
of phnses, 598. 
Prepositions, adjectiTes governed bv h and 

de, 475. 
Pronouns, personal, 429. 
Pronunciation, words in which the final $ 
is heard, 566. 

^2,268. 

8e laver, 268. 
^ilever, 179. 
" Some," how expressed before a noun and 

before an adjective, 545. 
Speech, parts of, invariable, 499. 
Superlative abaolnte, how formed in 

French, 499. 
Superlatives, 62, 429. 

Translation of English passages into 
French. 28, 68, 108, 145, 179. 221. 
264. 809, 349, 890, 429, 452, 475, 499, 
521, 546, 567, 598. 

Verbs, different moods and tenses of, 27, 
^102, 144, 179, 220. 264, 308. 849. 
''Ha(*452, 475, 545, 567, 598. 
Ver$, 27, 390. 
VtHgif when takes an #, 429. 
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